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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  OIYIL  WAR  AT  ROME— TIBERIUS  AND 
OAIUS  GRAOOHUS.— B.O.  133  TO  B.C.  111. 


**£t  aane  Graochis  capidine  TictorUB  haud  satia  modentoa  animus  fuit :  Bed  bono  Tina 
aatiufl  est  qnam  malo  more  injuriam  Yincere.  Igitur  eA  victori&  nobilitas  ex  lubidine  suA 
on  rnnltos  mortalls  feno  ant  ftigA  exstinxit,  plusque  in  reliqaum  sibi  timoris  quam  po- 
feentia  addidit  Qosb  res  plenunque  magnas  eiTitatis  pessum  dedit,  dum  alter!  alteros 
vinoere  qaovis  modo  et  Tictos  acerbius  ulcisci  volunt" — Sajllust. 


■■YOLunoN  iifpairDiNo  at  bomb— VAifiLr  or  nn  obaoohi— cobkbua  ihd  hbb  bomb— 

MABBIAaaS  OF  TIBBBXU8  AND  CAIUS — TIBBBXU8  IIT  SPAIir— US  VIBW  OT  THB  STATB  OF 
TTALT— BB  IS  BLBOTBD  TBDVITB— B28  AOBABIAV  LAW— ITS  BBAL  CRABAOTBB  AXD  OB- 
JBOT— ITS  DBFBCT8  OF  PBIBCIPLB— QBOWTH  OF  THB  ABUSBS  IN  THB  POSSB8SION  OF 
PUBLIO  LAND--THBIB  BFFBGT8  ON  ITALr— BBMBDT  PB0P08BD  BT  OBACCHCR— DIFFIOVL- 
TIBS  FBOM  BOTH  PABTIBS-*K>BJB0TI0N  TO  THB  FOBM  OF  THB  PBOPOSALS— OPPOSITION  OF 
OCTAYnm— HB  IS  DBPOSBD  FBOH  THB  TBIBUNATB — ^PASSAOB  OF  THB  LAW — ^BBGINNINO 
OP  BBTOLUTION— NBW  PBOPOSALS  OF  TIBBBIUS — ^HB  IS  ATTACKBD  BT  THB  N0BLB8-— HIS 
DBFBNCB  IN  THB  SBNATB — HB  IS  CHABOBO  WITH  AIMING  AT  THB  CBOWN— ATTBMPT  TO 
BB^BLBCT  0BA00H17S— TUMULT  ON  THB  CAPITOL—THB  8BKATB,  SOJETOLA,  AND  SCIPIO 
NA8ICA — DBATH  OF  TIBBRIUS  ORACCHUS^BBGINNING  OF  THB  OITIL  WAB8— PBBSBCOTION 
OF  THB  8BMPB0NIAN  PABTT— BANISHXBNT  OF  NASICA— SCIPIO  iiMILIANUS  AND  THB  MOD- 
BBATB  PABTT — CBNSOBSHIP  OF  MBTBLLDS— THB  NBW  TBIUMYIBS— BXBCDTION  OF  THB 
LAW— ITS  PBACnCAL  FAILUBB— COMPLAINTS  OF  THB  ITAUANS— SCIPIO  SUSPENDS  THB 
DX8TBIBUTI0N— ALIBN  LAW  OF  JDXIDS  PBNNDBy  AND  FAILUBB  OF  THB  PBOPOSAL  TO  BN- 
FBANOHISB  THB  ITALIANS— RBYOLT  AND  DBSTRUOTION  OF  FBBOBLLiS— CAIDS  OBACCHUS 
DBYOTBS  HIM8BLF  TO  FOLLOW  HIS  BBOTHBB— ^HIS  QUiBSTOBSHIP  IN  SARDINIA  AND  BB- 
rUBN  TO  BOMB— HIS  BLBCTION  TO  THB  TBIBUNATB— HIS  BLOQUBNCB  AND  CHABACTBB— 
BANI8HMBNT  OF  POPILUUS — THB  8BMPE0NIAN  LAWS — THB  OOBN-LAW  AND  ITS  BFFBCT8 
— MIUTABT  BUBTHBN8  LBSSBNBD— BBMODBLUNO  OF  THB  JVBT-USTB— THB  BQUBSTBIAN 
OBDBB— THB  PROYINOBS  AND  THBIB  RBYBNUB8— RB-BLBOTION  OF  C.  GRACCHUS— HIS  PLANS 
OF  COLOVIXATION  AND  BNFBANOKiSBMBMT— THB  TBIBVNB  DBOBCB  OUTBIDS  CAIUS— AB- 
SBNCB  OF  CAIUS  IN  AFRICA — ^HIS  DBCLINING  INFLUBNCB— CONSULSHIP  OF  OPIMIU8 — ^DBATHS 
OF  OBACCHUS  AND  HIS  PABTISANS— HBBOISM  OF  CORNBLIA— ABISTOCBATIC  RBACTION — 
TBIALS  OF  PAPIRIUS  AND  CARBO — C.  MARIUS  TBIBUNB— THB  PBOYINCB  OF  GAUL— BBT» 
TLBMBNT  OF  THB  AGRARIAN  QUBSTION— HUMAN  SACRIFICBS  AT  BOMB. 

The  nniyerBal  empire,  into  whidi  it  was  the  destiny  of  the 
civilized  world  to  be  consolidated,  in  preparation  for  the  advent 
of  the  promised  deliverer,  was  now  virtually  established  by  the 
conquests  of  Borne  and  her  influence  over  the  nations  that  were 
not  yet  conquered.  But  the  process  of  the  conquest  itself  had  out- 
grown the  constitution  of  the  Eepublic.  In  the  light  of  the  event, 
we  know  that  the  only  possible  issue  of  the  disorders  of  the  state 
was  in  the  supreme  power  of  a  single  ruler.  The  men  of  that  age 
could  only  look  forward  to  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  of  the  dom- 
inant oligarchy  with  the  powers  of  patriotic  devotion  and  personal 
ambition.    TVliich  of  these  was  the  ruling  motive  of  the  celebrated 
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brothers,  who  were  the  means  of  first  bringing  the  conflict  to  the 
arbitrament  of  open  force,  is  still  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
historical  opinion. 

The  Sempronian  House  yielded  to  few  of  the  Eoman  GerUis  in 
antiquity.  Twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Eepublic  (B.a 
497),  the  consulship  was  held  by  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  a 
member  of  the  only  patrician  family  of  the  gens ;  all  the  rest — 
the  AseUiones,  Btesi,  Gracchi,  Sophi,  and  Tuditani  being  ple- 
beians. Of  these  families,  the  most  celebrated  was  late  in 
acquiring  the  lustre  with  which  it  shines  above  the  rest.  The 
career  of  the  first  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  begun,  so  far  as  history  • 
records,  with  the  Second  Punic  War ;  but  he  was  already  of  suf- 
ficient note  to  be  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator, 
M.  Junius  Pera  (b.o.  216).  We  have  seen  his  exploits  in  Italy, 
down  to  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Campi  Yeteres  in  Lucania,  and 
the  honour  paid  by  Hannibal  to  his  remains  (b.o.  212).  His  son, 
the  second  Tiberius  Gracchus,  inherited  the  liberal  principles  of 
which  his  father  had  given  a  proof  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  who  had  fought  at  Beneventum.*  But,  though  he  began 
his  public  life  as  an  opponent  of  the  Scipios,  he  came  forward, 
when  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  defend,  them  from  the  party  attack 
instigated  by  Oato  (b.o.  187).t  H©  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  aristocratic  party,  and  with  the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Airicanus,  whose  title  of  "  the  Mother  of 
the  Gracchi"  refers  uot  more  to  the  celebrity  of  her  sons  than  to 
those  high  endowments  which  enabled  her  to  give  them  a  training 
that  has  become  proverbial  in  history.  The  exploits  of  the  father 
in  Spain  and  Sardinia  have  already  been  related.  He  was  censoi 
in  B.0. 169  with  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  when  he  enrolled  the 
freedmen  in  the  four  city  tribes.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  the 
mention  of  his  second  consulate  in  b.o.  163.  Of  his  family  of 
twelve  children,  all  died  young,  except  two  sons,  Tiberius  and 
Caius,  and  a  daughter,  Sempronia,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
younger  Airioanus. 

These  three  children  were  still  infants  when  their  father  died ; 
and  Cornelia^  who  was  much  youi^r  than  hei:  husband,  refused 
an  offer  of  marriage  £rom  the  king  of  Egypt^  in  order  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  the  ehUdreii,  whom  she  is  said 
to  have  shown  as  her  family  jewels.  For  this  task  she  had  the 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications.  The  virtues  of  the 
ancient  Eomon  matrons  were  united  in  her  character  with  the 
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Hellenic  culture  which  she  shared  with  the  other  members  of  her 
Qlustrions  honfle ;  and^  while  she  was  careM  to  provide  them  with 
the  best  masters  in  all  the  branches  of  Greek  learning,  her  con- 
yersation  and  example  ever  set  before  her  children  the  noblest 
patterns  of  heroism  and  goodness.  Under  such  culture  the  two 
brothers  surpassed  all  the  youths  of  their  own  age  in  accomplish- 
mente ;  and  while  both  proyed  worthy  of  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  merits  of  each  were  made  the  more  conspicuous  by 
differences  in  their  power  and  dispositions.  The  younger,  Cains, 
excelled  his  brother  in  talent,  in  yehemence  of  feeling,  and  in  the 
feryour  of  his  eloquence ;  but  Tiberius  won  higher  esteem  by  his 
gentler  virtues  and  simple  dignity.  His  calm  and  graceful 
eloquence  proved  not  less  persuasive  than  the  fervid  harangues 
of  his  brother,  whom  be  surpassed  in  deep  enthusiasm,  if  less 
ardent. in  its  outward  exhibition.  The  difference  of  nine  years  in 
iheir  ages  gave  the  more  temperate  Tiberius  an  ascendancy  bene- 
ficial to  both,  though  the  later  entrance  of  Caius  on  public  life 
derived  Tiberius  -of  his  brother's  aid  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate. 
Sudi  was  the  confidence  inspired  among  the  nobles  by  the  early 
promise  oi  Tiberius,  that  he  was  elected  to  the  college  of  augurs 
as  soon  as  he  reached  manhood;  and  at  his  installation  banquet 
he  received  irom  Appius  Olaiidius,  the  chief  of  the  Senate^  the 
offer  of  his  daughter's  kiand.  It  is  said  that  when  Appius  returned 
home  with  the  tidings  that  he  had  betrothed  his  daughter,  his 
wife  exclaimed,  ^'  Why  sudi  haste,  unless  you  have  got  Tiberius. 
Gracchus  for  her  husband?"  Publius  Mucins  Sceayola,  whose 
legid  acquirements  marked  him  as  the  founder  of  scientific  juris- 
prudence at  Borne,  afterwards  conferred  upon  Caius  Gracchus  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Mucia.  By  these  alliances,  added  to  the 
marriage  of  their  sist^  to  Seipio  ^milianus,  the  Gracchi  became, 
closely  connected  not  only  with  the  noblest  families  at  Eome,  but; 
with  the^leading  men  who  were  most  deeply  convinced  of  the; 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  abuses  that  were  undermining  the 
state. 

With  such  a  cousin  and  ^brother-dn-law  as  Seipio,  the  Gracchi 
could  not  want  tor  opportunities  of  military  distinction.  Tiberius 
served,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  wall  (b.o.  146).  Nine 
years  later,  he  was  queestor  in  Spain,  and  we  have  seen  how  his 
hereditary  influence  with  the  Iberians  extricated  the  army  of 
Mancinus  from  great  peril  (b.o.  187).  The  statement  that  Tiberius, 
on  his  return  to  Kome,  resolved  upon  a  revolutionary  movemen*. 
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for  fear  of  being  called  to  acoonnt  for  the  repudiated  treaty  with 
the  Kutnantines  is  doubtless  a  calumny  of  his  enemies,  perpetuated 
by  the  careless  repetition  of  Plutarch.  We  know  that  he  had  far 
higher  motives  for  undertaking  the  task,  to  which  he  was  called 
not  only  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  by  the  approval  of  such 
men  as  Appius  Claudius,  Metellus,  Macedonicus,  Mucins,  Scsevola, 
and  his  brother  Publius  Licinius  Orassus  Mucianus,  whose  charac- 
ter and  legal  learning  gave  him  a  weight  second  to  no  man  at 
Eome.* 

On  his  journey  through  Italy  into  Spain,  and  especially  in 
Etruria,  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  viewed  with  his  own  eyes  those 
evil  effects  of  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  which  he  had 
often  heard  deplored  by  his  august  friends  at  Borne.  He  saw  the 
vast  tracts,  the  possession  of  which  had  been  usurped  by  the 
cupidity  of  nobles  and  speculators,  turned  into  sheep-walks  or 
wretchedly  cultivated  by  gangs  of  slaves  in  chains,  while  the  poor 
Boman  citizens  and  Italians,  for  whom  no  employment  was  left, 
were  reduced  to  abject  want.  His  pity  for  the  slaves,  a  great 
number  of  whom  were  Oreeks,  doubtless  added  to  the  indignation 
with  which  he  beheld  the  condition  of  the  Italian  peasants.  The 
only  remedy  for  these  evils  appeared  to  be  the  creation  of  a  middle 
olass  of  small  independent  landholders,  b^  means  of  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  public  domain,  such  as  had  been  attempted  by  former 
agrarian  laws. 

The  convictions  thus  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Gracchus,  and 
(deepened  by  the  meditations  of  many  a  leisure  hour  in  the  camp 
before  Kumantia,  were  shared  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  most 
moderate  statesmen  at  Rome.  Cains  Leelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
JBmilianus,  had  proposed,  in  his  consulship  (b.o.  140),  the  re- 
:sumption  by  the  state  of  so  much  of  the  public  land  in  Italy  as 
had  only  been  provisionally  occupied,  and  not,  like  the  bulk  of  the 
•domain,  virtually  given  away  to  hereditary  possessors. «  But  the 
^Senate  and  the  great  landholders  raised  an  opposition  which  would 
have  needed  revolutionary  measures  to  overcome,  and  Leelius 
earned  his  surname  of  the  Wise  by  retiring  from  the  contest.  He 
may  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion,  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  uniting  the  moderate  party  in  a  well-considered  measure 
^of  reform,  and  the  Scipios  had  placed  themselves  under  a  tacit 
pledge  to  resist  energetic  measures.  Their  conduct  was  openly 
(Censured  by  Appius  Claudius ;  and  his  party  seem  to  have  re- 

*  This  was  the  Greasos  who  was  killed  la  the  war  wiih  ArisUmicas  in  Asia,  B.a  180 
See  VoL  a  p.  061. 
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garded  the  yoimg  Tiberius  Gracchus  as  a  fit  candidate  to  suj)- 
plant  Scipio  in  the  favour  of  the  people.  The  popular  voice 
ratified  the  selection,  and  while  one  grandson  of  Africanus  was 
engaged  in  his  thankless  toil  before  Numantia,  the  walls  of  Borne 
were  placarded  with  invitations  to  another  to  care  for  the  poor 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  With  such  support,  and  with 
his  projects  openly  avowed,  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  elected  tribune 
of  itte  plebs,  and  entered  upon  his  office  on  the  10th  of  December, 
B.O.  134.  The  proposal  which  Gracchus  laid  before  the  people 
was,  in  appearance  at  least,  most  moderate  and  constitutional. 
It  was  simply  the  re-enactment  of  the  celebrated  Licinian  Boga- 
tion*  on  the  possession  of  the  public  land,  with  some  additions 
to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  prevent  its 
again  becoming  a  dead  letter.  The  old  law  enacted  that  no  citizen 
should  possess  more  than  600  jtiffera  (about  300  acres)t  of  public 
land,  nor  feed  upon  the  public  pastures  more  than  100  head  of 
large  and  500  head  of  small  cattle.  In  resuming  the  possession 
of  the  whole  domain  by  the  state,  with  a  view  to  its  redistribu- 
tion on  the  plan  of  Licinius,  Gracchus  proposed  to  leave  to  each 
of  the  present  occupiers,  besides  his  own  iOOjugera^  250  for  each 
of  his  sons,  who  were  still  under  the  "  pater  potestas,"  provided 
that  the  reserved  quantity  should  not  exceed  1000  jugera^  and  this 
was  to  be  guaranteed  as  a  permanent  possession.  Compensation 
appears  to  have  been  granted  for  buildings  and  plantations.  The 
land  thus  resumed  was  to  be  broken  up  into  lots  of  ZOjugera  ;  and 
these  were  to  be  leased  in  perpetuity  to  Roman  citizens  and  Italian 
allies,  at  a  moderate  rent.  To  prevent  the  re-absorption  of  these 
holdings  into  great  estates  or  their  returning  to  the  state  of  waste, 
the  holders  were  bound  not  to  alienate  their  lots,  and  to  keep  them 
in  cultivation.  As  former  agrarian  laws  appeared  to  have  fallen 
into  desuetude  mainly  from  the  absence  of  a  permanent  executive 
machinery,  three  commissioners  {pnurrvm/iri)  were  to  be  appointed 
annually  to  conduct  the  business  of  resuming  and  re-distributing 
the  public  land.  Their  functions  of  course  embraced  the  delicate 
task  of  deciding  what  was  public  and  what  was  private  property ; 
and  it  seems  that  Gracchus  annexed  to  his  Agrarian  Law,  a  sup- 
plementary Lex  Judicia/ria  expressly  to  the  effect — ^^  uf  mviri  judi- 
carent  qua  publicus  ager,  qua  privatus  esset."  It  was  intended 
that  their  labours  should  be  continued  till  the  whole  class  whom 
it  was  designed  to  elevate  should  be  provided  with  their  allot- 

•  See  Vol  II.  p.  276. 

f  The  ju^femm  was  a  little  less  than  five-eighths  of  an  acre. 
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menta,  a  plan  which  wonld  seem  to  hare  inyolved  the  pur- 
ohaae  of  additioDal  land  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  when  the  public 
domain  should  be  exhausted.  But  this  was  as  yet  only  a  con* 
tingencj  in  the  future.  The  land  to  be  dealt  with  at  present  was 
that  which  was  held  by  possessors  without  payment  to  the  state : 
that  which  had  been  regularly  let  on  lease  was  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  measure.  As  this  Sempronian  Bogation  was 
ultimately  passed,  we  may  proceed  to  speak  of  it  as  a  law. 

The  proposal  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  is  a 
fact  of  great  significance  in  the  political  and  social  history,  not 
of  JKome  only,  but  of  the  hmnan  race.  The  evils  which  it  exposed, 
the  remedies  which  it  attempted,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  resisted, 
the  means  by  which  it  was  carried,  are  all  connected  with  questions 
of  constant  recurrence  in  the  history  of  civil  society ;  but  its  bear- 
ing upon  those  questions  has  generally  been  grievously  misunder- 
stood Our  estimate  of  the  Gracchi  must  not  be  taken  from  the 
eulogies  which  the  orator,  who  was  always  striving  to  make  good 
the  position  he  had  acquired  among  the  nobles,  is  ever  ready  to 
lavish  upon  their  murderers,  the  more  freely  as  eveiy  honour 
heaped  upon  the  suppressors  of  old  seditions  cast  a  reflected  glory 
upon  the  queller  of  Catiline  ;  nor  must  we  assume  the  truth  of 
the  pointed  sarcasm — 

'*  Quia  tulerit  Gracchos  de  sedidone  querentes  ?  ** 

Much  less,  confounding  the  cause  of  the  possessors  ot  the  public 
domain  with  the  rights  of  property,  must  we  assume  that  the 
attack  led. by  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  the  former  was  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  socialism  and  communism  against  the  latter.  But 
yet  there  ia  a  certain  admixture  of  truth  in  both  these  errors. 
Constituted  as  the  Eepublic  then  was,  the  means  used  by  Tiberius, 
and  afterwards  by  his  brother,  to  carry  their  laws  were  such  as  to 
involve  themJn  the  responsibility  incurred,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good,  by  revohitionists;  and  though  the  proposal  to  resume  the 
public  lands  was  so  far  from  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property 
that  the  state  was  only  taking  its  own  from  the  occupants  who 
had  justly. forfeited  the  tenure  which  in  many  instances  they  had 
usurped,  yrt  their  wholesale  and  sudden  ejection  involved  a  disre- 
gard not  only  of  the  prescription  acquired  by  a  poflsession  readiing 
back  in  some  casea  to  three  centuries,  but  of  the  rights  for  which 
very  many  oi  the  present  owners  had  given  full  consideration ;  for 
the  public  land  had  long  been  dealt  with  by  purchase  and  sale, 
lease  and  mortgage,  just  like  private  property ;  it  had  been  planted 
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witi)  Tines,  olives,  and  timber,  aod  its  productiveness  improved  b; 
culture;  and  farm-baildings,  bouses,  and  even  family  burying- 
places  bad  been  fixed  upon  it.  Nor,  if  we  remember  tbe  condition 
of  the  city  populace,  by  whom  the  measure  was  carried  and  who 
were  sure  to  reap  from  it  the  chief  benefit — though  such  was  not 
the  intention  of  Gracchus  and  his  noble  associates — can  it  be  denied 
that  it  tended  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich,  in  order  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  that  without  really  securing  its 
destined  purpose.  But,  if  we  would  estimate  the  spirit  of  the  law 
aright,  we  must  keep  abstract  principles  in  the  background,  while 
we  look  at  tbe  actual  evils  under  which.  Italy  was  groaning  and 
the  practical  value  of  the  remedies  proposed. 

When  Gracchus  mounted  the  rostra  to  recount  to  the  people, 
with  that  dignified  moderation  which  gave  all  the  more  effect  to 
his  deep  convictions,  his  own  vivid  impressions  of  those  evils, 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  his  hearers  who  could  not  add  his  testis 
mony  to  the  truth,  which  was  attested  by  the  very  occupation  of 
the  two  consuls.  The  decay  of  the  martial  eneigy  of  Rome  was 
proved  by  the  long  resistance  of  If  nmantia  to  the  demoralized 
armies  that  had  spent  ten  years  at  the  foot  of  its  rock ;  and  the 
system  of  slave  cultivation  had  revealed  its  worst  dangers  in  the 
servile  war  which  still  raged  in  Sicily.  How  things  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  need  only  here  be  briefly  indicated.* 

The  Boman  state  was  a  small  community  of  fellow-citizens  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  country  occupied  by  many  other  states,  which 
it  subdued  one  after  the  other  by  force  of  arms.  The  land  of  each 
conquered  community  became  the  property  of  the  conquerors  by 
right  of  war, — a  right  which  was  usually  commuted  by  the  absolute 
forfeiture  of  a  portion,  generally  the  third  part  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. Of  this,  part  was  sold  to  capitalists,  part  was  granted  to 
the  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  conquered  cities,!  and  the 


*  It  would  be  quite  out  of  plaoe  in  the  present  work  to  discuss  the  difficuH  questions 
•omeeted  with  tbe  Rom«a  poblio  land;  and  it  is  the  less  noeessary  as  the  EngUsh  reader 
has  now  within  his  lea^  att  the  information  on  theeubjeot  that  is  of  real  value  in  Mr. 
Long's  Decline  of  ike  Boman  ReputiiCy  voU  !•  chaps,  x. — ziL 

f  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Long*s  work  will  throw  further  light  on  what  has 
been  said  concerning  the  Roman  colonies  :-»*^  A  part  of  the  land  acquired  by  conquest 
was  given  or  assigned,  as  the  Roman  phrase  was,  in  allotments  of  two^i^wra,  sometnnes 
nore^  to  Roman  dtisens,  who  settled  on  their  allotments.  These  settlers  foimed  what 
the  Romans  called  a  coUmia^  a  political  community,  not  independent  of,  but  part  of  the 
Ronum  state.  .  .  .  It  was  not  only  a  garrison  hi  a  conquered  country ;  it  was  also 
a  body  of  cultiTators,  who  took  possession  of  some  dt?  thai  already  existed,  or  occupied 
it  together  with  som^remDant  of  the  foimer  mhabitaatiL    AXblonla  was  another  Rome, 
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rest  became  the  Ager  PvbUcus^  or  state  domain.  This  domain  was 
occupied  by  private  personB  {posses^ores)  as  tenants  of  the  state, 
but  we  are  not  informed  under  what  regulations ;  and  it  matters 
little,  for  all  such  r^ulations  were  soon  set  at  nought.  The  pos- 
jeesors  seem  to  have  been  in  the  lirst  instance  patricians  only,  who 
cultivated  the  land  by  means  of  their  clients  and,  in  a  measure 
which  increased  very  gradually,  by  slave  labour.  When  the  ple- 
beians rose  to  social  equality  with  the  old  citizens,  the  wealthy 
members  of  their  body  obtained  a  share  in  the  assignments  of  the 
public  land,  and  acquired  a  common  interest  with  the  older  pos- 
sessors. Thus  the  contest  between  these  great  public  tenants  and 
the  citizens  who  were  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  domain  was  no 
longer  one  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  but  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  in  which  the  gain  of  the  former  was  pur- 
chased at  a  heavy  expense,  not  only  to  the  latter,  but  to  the  com- 
monwealth itselt 

It  is  needless  to  tbllow  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  the 
holdings  of  the  poor  became  absorbed  in  those  of  the  rich : — im- 
mense tracts  converted  from  arable  into  pasture,  partly  through 
the  deficiency  of  labour,  and  partly  through  the  demand  for  wool 
for  clothing  the  troops,  to  whom  com  was  supplied  from  Sicily : — 
the  class  of  peasant  cultivators  replaced  by  gangs  of  slaves,  the 
latter  being  supplied  by  those  same  wars  in  which  the  former  were 
drafted  off  to  serve,  leaving  their  families  to  sink  into  poverty : — ^and 
the  soil  itself  impoverished  by  bad  cultivation.  One  effect  of  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  public  land  for  pasturage  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Long : — ^^  The  hills  of  Italy  were  covered  in  summer  with 
animals  which  browsed  on  the  grass  and  young  shoots  of  the  trees, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the 
hills  and  mountains,  which  was  followed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  soil,  a  calamity  from  which  Italy  has  never  recovered."  The 
speeches  in  which  Gracchus  himself  described  the  state  of  Italy 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  genuinenesb  of  the  fragments  preserved  by  Plutarch  and 
Appian.  "  The  wild  beasts,"  he  said,  **  had  their  dens  and  holes 
and  hiding-places,  while  the  men  who  fought  and  died  in  defence 
of  Italy  enjoyed  indeed  the  light  and  air,  but  nothiug  else :  house- 
less, and  without  a  spot  of  ground  to  rest  upon,  they  wander  about 
with  their  wives  and  children,  while  their  commanders  with  a  lie 
in  their  mouths  exhort  the  soldiers  in  battle  to  defend  their  tombs 

ft  daughter  of  the  city  on  the  Tiber,  a  duliful  cliiid  which  maintained  itself  and  yielded 
obedience  to  its  mother.*'— JDmKm#  ofthn  RtrnMn  Rqwbiic,  toL  L  p.  142. 
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and  temples  agamst  the  enemy ;  for  out  of  so  many  Bomans  not 
one  has  a  fiimily  altar  or  ancestral  tomb;  bat  they  fight  to  main- 
tarn  the  Inxnry  and  wealth  of  others,  and  they  die  with  the  title 
of  lords  of  the  earth,  without  possessing  a  single  clod  to  call  their 
own.''*  "The  oensns-lists  of  the  Boman  bnrgesses,"  says  Dr. 
Mommsen,  "famished  the  commentary  on  these  words. f  If  mat* 
ters  were  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  the  bnrgess-body  woold  resolve  it- 
self  into  planters  and  slaves ;  and  the  Boman  state  might  at  length, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Parthians,  purchase  its  soldiers  in  the 
slave-market.'' 

Gracchus  viewed  all  this  with  the  eyes  of  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man, as  well  as  of  an  ardent  fiiend  of  liberty.  His  aim  was  to 
restore  their  rights  to  the  suffering  Italians  and  the  defrauded 
Boman  citizens ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  and  social  dangers 
involved  in  the  vast  gangs  of  foreign  slaves,  and  to  raise  up  once 
more  a  class  of  peasant  possessors,  whose  labour  should  at  once 
restore  productiveness  to  the  soil  and  rear  a  hardy  race  capable 
of  defending  it.  "A  country  in  which  the  land  is  much  divided 
will  always  have  a  large  supply  of  the  best  material  for  war.  No 
other  man  can  endure  so  much  as  he  who  has  turned  the  soil  and 
reaped  the  harvest.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Censor  Oato."  ^ 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  such  a  class  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  a  measure  of  philan- 
thropy totally  foreign  to  Boman  ideas.  Even  had  they  been  as  fit 
for  freedom  as  the  recent  events  in  Sicily  had  proved  them  unfit, 
their  liberation  and  settlement  on  the  public  lands  would  have 
been  the  very  means  of  shutting  out  the  poor  Bomans  and  Latins 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reinstate. 

Thus  far  the  object  in  view  was  clear:  but  the  means  ot  etiecting 
it  involved  questions  of  principle  as  well  as  policy,  which  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal.  It  was  an  incontestable  tnith,  that  the  lands 
about  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  great  possessors  had  never  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Boman  people.  But  they  had  been  held 
by  long  prescription ;  many  of  the  present  owners  had  acquired 
them  by  handjide  purchase ;  and  the  boundaries  were  so  indefinite 
as  to  create  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  not  only  between  the 
holdings  of  different  possessors,  but  the  public  from  private  land. 

*  LoDg,  i>0efiiM,  dbe^  toL  i.  p.  170. 

f  The  following  tre  the  retains  for  a  series  of  years,  beginning  wiin  tne  highest  point 
to  which  the  numbers  rose  after  the  Second  Punic  War:~888,  314  in  B.a  159 ;  824,000 
in  B.O.  154;  322,000  hi  BUX  147;  817,828  in  B.a  lU.^Huioiy  of  Borne,  yoL  iL  pp 
64,  65.  t  Long,  yoL  L  p.  172. 
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The  process  of  inqnisitioii  and  ejectment  most  of  course  be 
gradual,  keeping  Italy  in  a  constant  ierment,  and  ever  raising 
new  causes  of  diBcontent.  In  fine,  whatever  might  be  the  legal 
or  moral  rights  of  the  actual  possessors,  they  were  sure  to  r^ard 
the  measure  as  one  of  downright  spoliation,  and  to  resist  it  with 
all  the  power  of  their  wealth  and  influence,  of  which  the  Senate 
itself  was  the  organ. 

Scarcely  less  were  the  difficulties  that  sprang  from  those  who 
were  to  be  benefited  by  the  measure*  .  The  Italian  farmers,  who 
were  the  chief  sufferers,  were  not  those  who  made  their  v<nee 
heard  in  the  Forum ;  nor  were  the  populace,  who  claimed  the  first 
share  in  the  new  division,  the  old  Scnnan  people,  from  whom  the 
domain  was  called  PuUio,  The  change  already  noticed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes  had  converted  that 
assembly  into  Utde  more  than  a  mob  of  the  city  rabble,  with  an 
addition  of  the  lowest  of  the  country  population,  in  whieh  d^ 
liberation  was  impossible  and  voting  a  mere  form,  the  decision 
being  only  the  sanction  of  popular  applause  to  the  mover  of  a 
rogation,,  unless  the  tactics  of  the  opponents  prevented  its  passing. 
Kor  was  this  all :  the  tribunes,  not  content  with  their  sway  over 
the  Oomitia  of  the  Tribes,  were  in  the  habit  of  haranguing  the 
people  in  the  occasional  assemblies  ceiled  oovUioneSy*  public  meet* 
ings  not  unknown  to  the  constitution  from  the  earliest  times,  but 
which  henceforth  became,  constant  scenes  of  tumult  and  even  of 
open  violence. 

It  was  the  excitement  of  this  city  rabble,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  chief  share  in  the  new  distribution,  that  gave  the  popular 
impulse  to  the  measure  of  GracchuB ;  and  yet  they  were  politically 
as  unfit  to  decide  the  question  as  they  were  physically  incapable 
of  supplying  the  required  body  of  hardy  cultivators.  Whether  for 
evil  or  for  good,  the  political  nullity  of  the  popular  assembly  had 
become  a  recognized  constitutional  fact,  and  the  Senate,  in  whose 
hands  the  government  had  now  centered,  could  generally  control 
the  Comitia  by  the  veto  of  the  tribunes  in  their  interest.    When, 

*  The  ward,  otherwise  spelt  coneio,  is  a  oontractioii  of  coiwenih  (a  meeting),  and  it 
is  applied  also  to  the  harangues  addressed  to  any  public  assembly.  The  primary  object 
of  such  meetings  was  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
Ck>mitia,  or  to  obtain  their  approval  of  some  new  measure,  such  as  an  intended  war. 
They  might  be  summoned  by  any  ma^trate,  but  dissolved  by  one  of  superior  ranlc  The 
meetings  called  by  Julius  Proculus  after  the  disappearance  of  Romulus,  and  by  Brutus 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  are  cited  as  eariy  examples  of  conihnet.  In  the 
later  Kepahlio  they  were  generally  summoned  by  the  tribunes  to  inflame  or  give  utterance 
to  popular  discontent 
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tiierefore,  Gracchus,  hopelees  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
Senate  to  his  measure,  laid  it<  at  once  before  the  Comitia  of  the 
Tribes,  the  Opthnates  regarded  diis  revohitianary  form  of  proce- 
dnre  as  a  blow  to  their  authority  quite  as  serious  as  the  assault 
which  the  bill  itself  made  upon  their  interests.  They  ent^^  on 
the  contest  with  all  thevehemenoeof  an  aristocracy  when  they  feel 
that  not  only  are  their  interests  infringed  upon,  but  the  very 
foundations  of  their  power  are  aasailed. 

Since  the  number  of  the  tribunes  liad  been  increased  to  ten,  it 
^  as  always  possible  tor  the  Optimates  to  find  the  means  of  e^ot* 
is-e  resistance ;  for,  as  Cicero  remarks  from  his  aristocratic  point 
of  view,  we  cannot  imagine  any  set  of  tribunes  so  bad,  that  there 
diould  not  be  one  man  of  sound  understanding  among  the  ten. 
The  tribune  M.  Octavius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gracdius,  but  a  large 
possessor  of  public  land,  placed  his  veto  on  the  measure  of  his 
colleague.  In  vain  did  Gracchus  appeal  to  his  personal  friendship, 
and  offer  to  compensate  his  losses  out .  of  his  own  fortune :  Octar 
▼ins  still  forbade  the  clerk  to  read  the  bill  to  the  people.  Gracchus, 
in  his  turn,  used  his  tribunitial  veto  to  suspend  all  public  business, 
and  set  his  seal  on  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  which  con- 
tained tibe  public  treasure,  and  the  goyemment  submitted,  till  the 
year  should  draw  to  an  end.*  The  same  consideration  urged 
Ghucchus  to  push  matters  to  extremity ;  and,  after  the  failure  of 
an  attempt  to  obtain  a  favourable  decision  from  the  Senate,  there 
remained  but  one  course,  to  remove  the  obstructive  tribune.  It 
was  a  mere  mockery  to  oflfer  Octavius  the  alternative  of  a  popular 
vote  on  the  question,  which  of  the  two  should  be  deposed.  Octa- 
vius of  course  reftised,  and  Gracchus  called  the  tribes  to  vote  on 
his  deposition.  The  first  tribe  voted  in  the  affirmative;  and  at 
this  indication  of  the  certain  result,  Gracchus  entreated  Octavius 
to  withdraw  his  veto ;  but  the  tribune  was  resolved  that  his  enemies 
should  have  all  the  responsibility.  The  votes  of  seventeen  tribes 
Were  taken,  all  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  eighteenth  would  give 
a  clear  majority  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  Again  Gracchus  paused, 
and  implored  Octavius  "not  to  oppose  a  measure  which  would 
be  most  usefiil  to  Italy,  nor  attempt  to  prevent  that  on  which 
the  people  had  set  their  hearts,  when  as  a  tribune  it  was  rather 
his  duty  to  assent  to  their  wishes."  The  only  answer  was, "  Com* 
plete  what  you  have  begun."    The  vote  was  finished,  and  Octavius 

*  Plutarch  says  that  he  preTented  the  qiueetora  not  only  from  drawing  any  money 
out,  but  from  paying  any  in ;  on  which  Mr.  Long  characteristically  remarks,  *'  this  part 
of  his  edict  would  not  embamuu  the  qu»stoi8  so  much  as  the  other  ** 
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was  dragged  from  the  tribunes'  bench  by  the  servants  of  Graochns ; 
but  the  act  was  not  completed  without  a  tnmnlt,  in  which  a  slave 
of  Octayius  had  one  of  his  ejes  put  out*  The  Agrarian  Law  was 
passed  without  fiirther  opposition,  and  the  three  oommisaionen 
elected  for  its  execution  were  Tiberius  Gracchus,  his  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother  Gains,  who  was  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  serving  under  Scipio  against  Knmantia. 

The  deposition  of  Octavius  was  nothing  short  of  the  destruction 
of  the  most  essential  popular  element  in  the  Boman  constitution, 
and  it  set  a  precedent  for  exposing  every  other  part  of  that  consti- 
tution  to  be  overthrown  by  any  faction  that  might  be  strong  enough. 
It  was  the  first  example,  in  the  whole  course  of  iRoman  history,  of 
a  magistrate's  being  deprived,  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  of  an 
office  committed  to  him  for  a  definite  term  ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  the  insuperable  objection  that  was  felt  to  deal  thus  even  witik 
a  consul  who  was  emperilling  the  Bepublio.  The  general  princi* 
pie  is  justly  stated  by  Mr.  Long : — ^^  In  a  form  of  government 
where  a  man  is  elected  to  an  office  for  a  fixed  time  by  the  vote  of 
the  people,  it  would  be  as  great  a  practical  absurdity  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  vote  of  the  peopie,  as  that  when  in 
the  possession  of  his  office  he  should  affect  to  deprive  the  people 
of  the  power  of  electing  his  successor."  If  there  was  one  Boman 
magistracy  more  than  another  that  ought  to  have  been  secure  from 
interference,  it  was  that  of  the  tribunes,  the  sacredness  of  whose 
persons  was  of  less  value  than  the  inviolability  of  their  office  as  the 
protectors,  and  not  the  servants,  of  the  people.  The  vote  which  de- 
posed Octavius  was  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the  solemn  compact 
between  the  orders  which  had  been  made  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  and 
the  declaration  of  a  war  in  which  both  parties  at  last  succambed 
to  despotism.  ^^  Gracchus,  with  the  help  of  the  popular  vote,  de- 
stroyed a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Boman  constitution  and  of 
all  constituted  states,  and  he  set  an  example  of  violence  which 
could  be  used  against  himselfl"  f  The  populace  of  Bome  and  the 
crowds  of  Italians  who  had  flocked  to  the  capital  to  aid  in  car- 
rying the  law,  attended  Gracchus  to  his  house ;  while  the  nobles, 
compelled  to  accept  the  measure,  were  resolving  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  its  author  as  soon  as  the  expiration  of  his  office  reduced 
him  to  a  private  station. 

A  petty  indication  of  their  resentment  was  at  once  given.    On 

*  This  18  Plutarch^B  statement.    Appian  makes  Octavius  retire  quietlj  frcro  the  foroxn. 
f  Longi  Ikdine^  6se,^  vol  i.  p.  188. 
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the  motion  of  P.  Scipio  ^asica,*  the  Senate  aasi^ed  to  the  newly 
appointed  trinmyirs  the  pitiful  allowance  of  twentj-fonr  ases  (little 
more  than  a  shilling)  a  day,  and  refused  them  the  aocostomed 
tent  at  the  public  cost    Tiberius,  on  his  part,  courted  the  people 
by  new  proposals.    Attains  of  Pergamus  had  just  died,  bequeath- 
ing his  Idngdom  and  wealth  to  the  Bomans ;  and  Gracchus  not 
only  gave  notice  of  a  law  to  distribute  the  treasure  among  the 
poor  citizens,  to  enable  them  to  stock  their  allotments  of  the 
public  land,  but  declared  that  he  would  refer  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  newly  acquired  province  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 
Such  a  violation  of  all  constitutional  usage  brought  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  climax.    Q.  Pompeius,  probably  the  consul 
of  B.G.  141,  openly  declared  that  he  would  impeach  the  tribune  on 
the  expiration  of  his  office ;  and  Tiberius  became  convinced  that 
the  only  chance  of  safety  even  for  his  life  was  in  his  re-election 
for  another  year,  a  step  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  the  Bepnblic.    The  better  to  ensure  success,  he  made 
promises  of  new  reforms,  among  which  are  vaguely  mentioned  the 
shortening  of  the  period  of  military  service,  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  appeal,  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  senators 
to  form  the  jury  (Jvdiees)  in  civil  cases,  and  even  the  admission 
of  the  Italian  allies  to  the  Bom  an  iranchise.    Meanwhile,  as  he 
sat  on  the  tribunes'  bench  at  the  door  of  the  Senate-house, 
Gracchus  had  to  sustain  daily  attacks  from  the  members,  and  lus 
complaints  to  the  people  of  this  treatment  were  not  always  suc- 
cessful.   On  one  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  Forum  to  propose 
some  censure  on  T.  Annius  Lusc^^,  the  consul  of  b.c.  153,  who 
had  attacked  him  in  the  Senate.    Annius  asked  him,  before  making 
his  charges,  to  answer  one  question : — ^^  If  you  intend  to  deprive 
me  of  my  rank  and  disgrace  me,  and  I  appeal  to  one  of  your  brother 
tribunes,  and  he  shall  come  to  my  aid,  and  you  shall  then  fall  into 
a  passion,  will  you  deprive  him  of  his  office  ? "    Tiberius  attempted 
no  reply,  but  dismissed  the  assembly.    Seeing  how  the  shade  of 
odium  was  deepening  upon  him,  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  a  set 
defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Octavius.    The  main  sub- 
stance of  the  speech  is  preserved  by  Plutarch.    The  obvious  argu- 

*  P.  Sdpo  Nasica  Serapio  was  the  son  of  P.  Sctpio  Naalca  Coroulum,  who  had  op- 
posed the  motions  of  Gato  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (See  Vol.  IL  p.  622).  He 
had  already  made  himself  unpopular  by  the  severity  with  which  he  conducted  the  levy 
in  his  conmilship  (B.a  188X  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribune  0.  Curiatiua, 
who  fixed  on  hhn  the  cognomen  of  Sempio,  from  his  likeness  to  a  low-bom  person  of  thai 
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ment,  that  a  tribnne  was  only  inviolable  so  long  as  he  protected 

the  people,  who  elected  him  for  that  sole  porpose,  and  that  if  he 

injured  them  he  forfeited  his  privil^es  and  was  ao  tribune  at  all, 

was  enforced  by  the  admitted  power  of  a  tribune  to  imprison  a 

consul,  who  derived  his  power  from  the  same  source,  as  well  as  by 

the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  whose  kingly  office  partook  of  that 

religious  character  which  was  the  special  safeguard  of  the  tribunes. 

Was  a  tribune,  he  asked,  to  be  still  a  tribune  if  he  should  dig 

down  the  Capitol  and  bum  the  naval  arsenal  t    The  answer  is 

plain.    In  the  case  supposed,  the  instinct  of  public  safety  would 

transcend  all  constitutional  forms,  and  the  wrong«doer  might  be 

justly  slain  in  the  perpetration  of  hisorime ;  but  when  the  question 

was  merely  one  of  obstruction  to  a  reform,  however  necessary,  the 

constitution  itself  had  provided  a  remedy  in  the  termination  of  the 

opponent's  office.    It  is  not  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  a 

people — ^unless  the  popular  instinct  pronounces  it,  as  in  the  case 

of  the  Tarquins,  to  be  intolerable  for  another  day — that  justifies 

the  deposition  of  a  king,  much  less  of  an  elective  magistrate.    It 

is  the  manifest  design  of  casting  off  the  legal  restrictions  on  his 

power,  and  setting  up  a  permanent  tyranny,  that  leaves  the  people 

no  alternative  save  to  drive  out  the  usurper,  for  such  be  then  be* 

comes.    And  it  was  the  fate  of  Tiberius  Gracchi^  to  place  himself 

in  this  very  position,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  his  en^nies,  by 

seeking  to  prolong  his  power  for  another  year,  and  that  on  the 

ground  of  personal  security,  which  would  be  just  as  available 

during  the  whole  duration  of  the  conffict  of  which  no  man  could 

foresee  the  end.    Accordinglythe  charge  of  aiming  at  kingly 

power,  which  had  proved  so  effective  in  ruining  Spurius  Cassius 

and  Titus  Manlius,  was  openly  urged  against  Tiberius  Gracchus ; 

and.  it  was  said  that  the  envoy  who  had  brought  the  will  of  Attalm 

to  Bome  had  presented  the  tribune  with  that  king's  diadem  and 

purple  robe.* 

The  Comitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  fell  at  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  country  voters  were  unable  to  obey  the  call 
of  Tiberius  to  Home.  He  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  3000  or 
4:000  men ;  and  each  party  was  well  aware  that  both  were  pre- 
paring to  use  force.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  the  first  two 
tribes  gave  their  votes  for  Tiberius  Gracchus.  The  objection  was 
at  once  made,  that  the  same  man  could  not  be  elected  tribune  for 

^  Mr.  Long  points  otit  the  vse  of  this  weapon  of  party  warikre  in  other  Bqrablics:^-* 
*  To  charge  a  man  with  the  de^gn  of  nsnrping  power  is  the  eeriest  way/*  says  UmdbA 
relli,  "  to  ruin  Ma  popularity  In  a  Republic" 
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two  Bucceesive  years.*  Robrius,  the  tribune,  who  had  beeu  choBen 
by  lot  as  president,  would  neither  proceed  with  the  election  nor 
vacate  his  seat  in  favour  of  an  adherent  of  Tiberius.  The  assembly 
was  adjourned,  and  Gracchus  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the 
Forum,  clad  in  the  garb  of  mourning  like  a  man  whose  life  was 
threatened,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  little  son,  whom  he  com- 
mended to  the  protection  of  the  people.  The  concourse  that  at- 
tended him  to  his  house  and  kept  watch  about  it  through  the 
night  revived  his  spirits,  and  in  consultation  with  his  friends  he 
named  the  signal  which  he  would  give  if  force  should  be  needed  on 
the  morrow.  As  he  left  his  house  in  the  morning,  he  was  met  by  a 
series  of  bad  omens ;  but  Blossius  of  CumaB,  who  had  tutored 
him  in  Greek  philosophy,  was  at  hand  to  fortify  him  against 
Boman  superstition ;  and  a  more  solid  ground  of  courage  was 
given  by  the  shout  that  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  at  the  place  of 
election.  An  immense  concourse,  including  foes  as  well  as  firiends, 
filled  the  Area  Cc^pttdinajf  or  hollow  which  lay  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  between  the  two  summits  of  the 
Hill  of  the  Capitol.  The  temple  of  Fidelity  {Itdes)  in  which  the 
Senate  met  that  day,  was  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  on 
lower  ground. 

The  election  began  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The  first  two 
tribes  again  voted  for  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
other  party  again  interposed  their  veto.  It  seems  that  Gracchus, 
now  gave  the  signal  for  his  partisans  to  drive  off  their  opponents, 
from  the  area, — ^whether  before  or  after  the  intimation  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  frt)m  the  Senate^, 
matters  little,  so  well  was  each  party  aware  of  the  preparations  of 
the  otlier.  The  staves  of  the  officers  were  wrenched  from  their* 
hands  and  broken  up  for  bludgeons ;  a  guard  was  formed  round 
the  person  of  Gracchus ;  the  other  tribunes  fled ;  the  priests  re- 
treated into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  dosed  the  doors ;  the  area 
in  its  front  was  filled  by  a  mob  of  combatants.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  Gracchus  was  seen  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  head  as  a 
sign  that  his  life  was  in  danger.    His  enemies  put  a  different 

*  The  early  re-electioDs  of  tribunes,  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  for  the  establishment 
of  the  rights  of  the  Flebs,  formed  no  precedent  for  the  regular  workmg  of  the  oonstitii- 
tfam;  and  laws  had  since  been  enaotod  expressly  agafaist  the  reflection  of  any  of  the 
magistrates.  For  an  account  of  these  enactments,  and  the  exceptions  to  them  m  the  case 
of  eertam  consuls,  see  Long's  DeeUn^  <fo.,  toL  L  pp.  85,  86. 

f  Nowfhe  JPfaaudd  CampidoffSa.    This  qpacewas  often  a8ed,in8tead  of  theForum, 
for  pablic  meetings  and  electionii. 
VOL.  in. — % 
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sense  upon  the  gesture ;  and  the  cry  was  raised  that  he  was  asking 
for  the  crown. 

The  news  was  carried  to  the  Senate,  already  excited  by  rumours 
that  Tiberius  had  dissolved  the  Oomitia  and  deposed  his  colleagues 
by  force  and  declared  himself  tribune  by  his  own  authority. 
Speech  after  speech  had  been  made  against  him,  and  not  a  Toice 
lifted  up  on  his  behalf.  The  consul  Scevola,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Agrarian  Law,  could  only  oppose  passive  resist- 
ance to  the  demand  that  the  traitor  should  be  seized  and  put  to 
death.  But  when  word  was  brought  that  Gracchus  had  made  a 
sign  for  the  crown  to  be  placed  upon  his  head,  Sdpio  Nasica  re- 
quired the  consul  to  put  down  the  tyrant  ScflBvola  replied  that 
^^  he  would  not  set  the  example  of  violence  nor  take  the  life  of  a 
citizen  without  a  trial :  should  the  people  come  to  an  illegal  vote, 
he  would  not  respect  it."  Upon  this,  Sdpio  Kasica  sprang  from 
his  seat,  exclaiming,  that  if  the  consul  persisted  in  belying  the 
Republic,  it  was  his  own  duty  as  the  Chief  Pontiff  to  save  it;  * 
and  drawing  his  t(^a  over  his  head,  he  rushed  out  of  the  place 
of  meeting,  follow^  by  most  of  the  Senators.  It  is  hard  for  us 
to  imagine  a  band  of  members  of  parliament  sallying  forth  from 
the  door  of  Westminster  HaU  into  the  midst  of  a  riotous  crowd, 
to  drag  a  popular  agitator  from  the  hustings  in  Palace  Yard  But 
the  Roman  Senators  were  men  who  had  commanded  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  Africa  and  Asia ;  and  their  office  was  still 
held  in  reverence.  The  people  made  way  for  them  as  they 
ascended  the  slope  to  the  platform  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
Arming  themselves  with  fragments  of  staves  and  broken  benches, 
they  rushed  down  from  their  vantage  ground  upon  Gracchus  and 
those  about  him.  The  crowd  dispersed,  many  falling  beneath 
their  blows,  or  being  trampled  down  in  the  press.  Gracchus 
himself  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  the  doors 
were  shut ;  and  it  was  either  just  in  front  of  the  temple  and  at  the 
feet  of  the  statues  of  the  kings,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  that  he  stumbled  and  fell.  Two  of  his  fellow-tribunes,  Pub- 
lius  Satureius  and  Lucius  Rufus,  claimed  the  infamy  of  giving 
him  the  first  and  second  blows  as  he  attempted  to  rise.  Three 
hundred  corpses,  which  lay  round  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  tri- 
bune, were  thrown  with  it  into  the  Tiber  by  night :  the  area  was 
washed  of  the  blood :  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  high  priest 

*  The  doubt,  whether  Scifno  Nasica  or  Craosus  Hudaaus  waa  the  Pontifez  ICazi- 
irniB  in  B.0  138  seems  to  be  fidriy  settled  by  Hr.  Long  in  &yoar  of  the  fonoer  (vol  i 
P.1M). 
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performed  the  due  luetrations  fbr  his  own  pollution  of  the  Bacred 
spot.  But  fresh  portents  indicated  that  the  wrath  of  Bome  deity 
remained  to  he  appeased,  and,  as  the  result  of  searching  the  sacred 
books,  a  mission  of  priests  was  sent  to  the  most  venerable  shrine 
of  Ceres  on  M.mnt  Henna,  after  the  end  of  the  servile  war  in  Sicily. 
Such  was  the  true  beginninfi^  of  the  civil  wars  that  lasted  just  a 
eentury,  and  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  throne,  to  which 
OraochuB  was  too  honest  and  moderate  a  patriot  to  aspire.*  We 
cannot  say  that  the  sword  was  that  day  dra¥ni  which  was  only 
sheathed  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  for  it  is  a  curious  feature  of 
the  fight  on  the  Capitol  that  not  a  weapon  of  iron  was  used ;  all 
was  dcme  with  staves  and  firagmentsof  broken  wood.  But  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  meeting  of  Roman  citi^'.ens,  held  for  a  consti- 
tutional purpose,  had  ended  in  violence  and  bloodshed.  Spurius 
Cassius  and  Marcus  Manlius  had  been  done  to  death  by  the  sen- 
tence of  their  peers  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  Spurius  Msdlius,  to 
which  the  murderers  of  Gracchus  appealed  as  a  precedent,  Ahala 
had  acted  in  his  official  character  as  master  of  the  harse,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  dictator.  How  completely  the  downward 
course  had  been  entered  on  was  shown  by  tiie  bloody  sentences 
passed  upon  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  under  a  commission  headed 
by  the  new  consul,  P.  Popillius  Lflenas,  and  in  which  not  only 
Scipio  Nasica,  but  even  the  gentle  Lsel  ins  took  part.  In  short,  the 
murder  was  a  ^^  baptism  of  blood,"  by  which  the  whole  aristocratic 
party  was  reunited.  The  consul  Sctevola,  whom  we  have  seen  ap- 
proving the  Agrarian  Law  of  Tiberius  and  rising  to  lead  the  assault 
upon  him,  defended  the  deed  when  it  was  done  ;  and  we  have 
already  related  its  approval  by  Africanus,  the  cousin  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  victim.    Even  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  never  ceased 

*  This  is  actually  made  bj  Dr.  Momrosen  a  ground  of  reproach  against  Tiberius : — 
"  The  opponents  of  Gracchus  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  not  wrong,  when  they  accused  him 
of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  It  was  a  fresh  ground  of  charge  against  him,  rather  thaa  a 
JustificatioD,  thai  he  hunsetf  was  probably  a  stranger  to  any  such  thought.  The  aristo- 
cratic government  was  so  thoroughly  pernicious,  that  a  citizen  wlio  could  have  deposed 
the  Senate  and  put  himself  in  its  room  would  perhaps  have  benefited  the  commonwealth 
more  than  he  injured  it  But  such  a  bold  player  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  not.  He  was  a 
tolerably  able,  thoroughly  well-meaning,  conservative  patriot,  who  sinaply  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing ;  who,  in  the  fiillest  belief  that  he  was  calling  the  people,  evoked  the 
rabble ;  who  grasped  at  the  crown  without  being  himself  aware  of  it,  till  the  inexorable 
ooncatenatioQ  of  events  urged  him  irresistibly  into  the  career  of  the  demagogue 
tyrant*^— {^stoi^  of  Rome^  voh^ii.  p.  100.)  The  character  is  truly  drawn;  but 
every  real  friend  of  liberty  will  protest  against  the  implied  admiration  of  the  courage 
which  dares  to  lelxe  a  crown.  It  is  better  to  die  like  Gracchus  than  like  Csssar,  and 
worse  than  eltber  to  reign  as  a  successful,  aye  and  even — if  there  be  such  a  thing— as  t 
beoe&oent  usurper. 
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to  enslirine  in  her  heart  the  memory  of  her  noble  sons,  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming,  when  she  saw  Caius  about  to  foUow  in  his 
brother's  steps :  ^^  Shall  then  our  house  have  no  end  of  madness  ? 
Where  shall  be  the  limit  ?  Have  we  not  yet  enough  to  be  ashamed 
of,  in  having  confused  and  disorganized  the  state  ? "  In  the  fol* 
lowing  generations,  the  nobles  placed  Kasica  on  a  level  with  the 
heroes  of  the  old  Eepublio,  and  Cicero  went  at  last  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  Scipio  Nasica  did  as  good  service  to  the  state  by  the 
slaughter  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  as  Scipio  ^milianus  by  the  de- 
struction of  Kumantia. 

But,  for  the  time,  Nasica  had  to  bear  the  odium  of  his  deed, 
and  the  Senate  could  only  shield  him  from  the  popular  indignation 
by  sending  him  on  a  mission  to  Asia,  though,  as  Pontitex  Maxi- 
muB,  it  was  illegal  for  him  to  leave  Bome.  After  wandering 
about  from  place  to  place,  a  mark  for  general  contempt,  he  ended 
his  days  at  Pergamus.  Kor  did  the  death  of  Gracchus  lead  to  the 
repeal  of  his  enactments.  The  people  were  only  the  more  reso- 
lute to  keep  what  had  been  gained  at  so  terrible  a  cost ;  and  the 
moderate  party  of  the  nobles  saw  the  necessity  of  executing  the 
measure  in  good  faith.  We  have  seen  how  the  hope  that  Scipio 
might  compose  the  disorders  of  the  state  was  disappointed  by  the 
part  he  took  on  his  return  from  Spain ;  *  but,  though  he  publicly 
approved  the  deed  of  Nasica,  he  supported  Scsavola  in  proposing 
to  carry  out  the  law  of  Gracchus.  The  same  part  was  taken  by  the 
celebrated  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus,  of  whose  censorship  (b.o.  131)t 
some  curious  circumstances  are  recorded.  At  the  solemn  lustra- 
tion he  addressed  the  people  on  the  duty  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
replace  the  diminution  in  the  free  population  of  Italy.  "  If,"  said 
he,  ^^  Quirites,  we  could  do  without  wives,  we  should  avoid  all 
this  trouble,  but  since  nature  has  so  arranged  that  we  can  neither 
live  very  happily  with  them  nor  live  in  any  way  without  them,  we 
ought  to  have  regard  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  state  rather 
than  to  our  own  brief  satisfaction."  Another  incident  of  his 
censorship  gives  an  illustration  of  the  collisions  by  which  the  con- 
flict between  the  tribunes  and  the  Optimates  was  envenomed, 
Metellus  was  one  day  coming  home  from  the  Campus  Martins, 
when  he  was  met  by  the  tribune  0.  Atinius  Labeo,  whom  he  had 
expelled  from  the  Senate.    Without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  to 

*  Vol.  n.  p.  565. 

f  His  ooUeagne  was  Q.  Pompeius  Rufos ;  and  this  was  the  first  year  in  which  both 
the  oe&sors  were  p(ebelaiUL  The  quotation  in  the  text  is  from  Mr.  Long's  version  of  the 
speech  ascribed  to  Metellas  by  Aulas  GeUius. 
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excuse  the  act  of  personal  revenge,  Labeo  ordered  his  attendanta 
to  seize  the  censor  and  fling  him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  intervention  of  another  tribnne  that  the  pacificator 
of  Macedonia  escaped  a  traitor's  death  by  such  a  sentence.  If  we 
may  believe  Pliny,  the  tribnne  actually  succeeded  in  depriving 
Metollus  of  the  use  of  his  property  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
by  devoting  it  to  religious  uses  with  a  strange  form  of  incanta- 
tion, which  he  went  through  upon  the  Bostra  with  the  help  of  a 
flute-player  and  a  brazier  of  live  coals.  We  have  already  seen 
how,  in  the  same  year,  the  tribune  Cains  Papirius  Carbo  was  pre- 
vented by  the  vehement  opposition  of  Scipio  from  legalizing  the 
re-election  of  a  tribune  in  successive  years,  and  how  the  vote  by 
ballot  was  established  at  Rome.''^ 

The  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  ap- 
pears to  have  begun  immediately  after  his  fall.  In  the  party  con- 
flicts of  a  constitutional  state,  tlie  opponents  of  a  reform  are  often 
zealous  in  gaining  the  credit  and  advantage  of  its  execution ;  and 
the  enemies  of  Gracchus  might  be  glad  to  convince  the  people 
that  they  had  slain  him  for  his  intended  tyranny  and  not  for  his 
legislation.  The  very  same  consul,  P.  PopiUius,  who  directed  the 
inquisitions  against  the  Sempronian  party,  set  up  a  monument  by 
which  he  claimed  to  have  been  "the  first  who  had  turned  the 
shepherds  out  of  their  domains  and  installed  farmers  in  their 
stead.''  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  consul  of  B.o.  132 
began  the  division  of  the  lands  in  conjunction  with  the  triumvirs, 
the  place  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  having  been  supplied  by  Crassus 
Mucianus.t  Some  interruption  must  have  been  caused  by  the  de- 
parture of  Crassus  for  Asia ;  and  about  the  time  of  his  ignomin- 
ious fall  there,:|:  another  vacancy  was  created  by  the  death  of 
Appius  Claudius  (b.o.  131).  But  the  i)eople  showed  their  untal- 
tering  resolution  by  filling  up  the  places  of  these  nobles  with  two 
of  their  own  most  active  leaders,  the  late  tribune  C,  Papirius 
Carbo,  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  had  carried  the  warning  to 
Gracchus  on  the  day  of  his  death.  C.  Gracchus  was  of  course  re- 
elected ;  and  the  Senate,  in  which  the  moderate  party  had  recov- 
ered the  lead  under  ScsBvola  and  Scipio,  directed  the  triumvirs  to 
proceed  with  their  labours. 

»  Vol  n.  pp.  564-5. 

f  Guns  Gracchus  had  returned  to  Rome  after  the  fall  of  Numantia,  and  had  taken 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  rogation  of  Carbo.  The  Btatement  of  Plutarch,  that  the  dead 
bodj  of  Tiberius  was  refused  to  the  prayers  of  Gaius,  was  probably  made,  with  that 
writer's  usual  want  of  accuracy,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  Guns  was  serring  in 
Spun.  t  ^  ^ol-  U-  P-  B^l- 
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The  difficulties  now  arose  which  might  have  been  foreseen,  and 
on  which  Mr.  Long  well  remarks  that  ^'  if  Tiberius  foresaw  them, 
we  must  admire  his  boldness  more  than  his  pmdeace."  The  first 
thing  we  are  told  is,  that  those  who  were  in  possession  of  public 
land  neglected  to  make  a  return  of  their  possessions,  the  limits  of 
which  they  had  often  no  means  of  determining  themselves.  The 
triumvirs  were  not  the  men  to  shrink  from  the  only  remedy  for 
the  want  of  such  a  return,  an  inquisitorial  investigation.  The  re- 
sult is  described  by  Appian,  in  a  most  important  passage : — ^'  The 
commissioners  gave  notice  that  they  would  take  the  evidencse  of 
any  persons  who  would  give  them  information.  A  great  crop  of 
difficult  suits  soon  sprung  up.  Land  which  bordered  on  the  public 
land,  and  had  been  sold  or  distributed  among  the  allies,  was  all 
subjected  to  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  limits 
of  tiie  public  land,  and  the  owners  were  required  to  show  how  this 
land  had  been  sold  and  how  it  had  been  assigned.  All  persons 
could  not  produce  the  instruments  of  sale  nor  the  evidence  of  the 
assignments ;  and  when  the  titles  were  found,  there  was  matter  for 
dispute  in  them.  Now  when  the  land  was  surveyed  anew,*  some 
men  were  removed  from  land  planted  (with  vines,  olives,  and  the 
like)  and  with  buildings  on  it,  to  land  which  was  lying  waste ;  and 
others  from  lands  under  cultivation  to  uncultivated  lands,  or 
marshes,  or  swamps ;  for  neither  had  they  originally,  &s  we  might 
expect  in  the  case  of  land  acquired  by  war,  made  any  exact  meas- 
urement of  it,  and  the  public  notice,  that  any  man  might  cultivate 
the  land  which  was  not  assigned  or  distributed,  had  led  many  to 
till  the  parts  (of  the  public  land)  which  bordered  on  their  own, 
and  so  to  confound  them  together.  Time  also  as  it  went  on  made 
many  changes.  Tkas  the  wrong  that  the  rick  had  done^  though 
great^  was  diffiouUto  asoertam  exaotly;  and  there  was  a  general 
disturbance  of  everything,  men  being  removed  from  one  place  and 
transferred  to  another."! 

Cains  Gracchus  and  his  colleagues  overrode  these  obstacles  by 
their  resolution  that  the  law  should  not  be  frustrated.    The  new 

*  This  expression  seems  to  refer  to  the  accurate  survey  now  made  for  the  first  time, 
and  not  to  imply  a  previous  survey,  the  absence  of  which,  indeed,  was  a  chief  dause  of 
the  present  difficulties.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  f^ct  that  the  chief  arrangements 
for  determining  the  boundaries  of  lands  and  for  marking  them  permanently  by  stones, 
date  from  the  age  of  the  Gracchi, 

f  The  quotation  ia  made  from  Mr.  Long*s  translation  {Decline^  die,  vol  i.  pp.  228-4). 
One  passage  is  marlLcd  with  emphasis,  as  it  points  to  the  essence  of  the  whole  difficulty, 
aad  shows  by  a  deciaive  example  the  necessity  of  basing  every  reform  in  the  law  of  landed 
property  on  a  complete  system  of  survey  and  registration  of  titles. 
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distribution  appears  to  have  extended  over  all  Italy,  and  its  resnlt 
was  seen  in  as  marked  an  increase  of  the  population  as  had  fol- 
lowed the  great  distribution  of  new  public  lands  after  the  Hannibalic 
War.  The  returns  of  the  census^  which  we  haye  seen  falling  oft 
progressiyelj  for  twenty  years,  rose  in  six  years  from  319,000  (in 
B.a  131)  to  395,000  (in  b^.  125).  So  long  as  the  remonstrances 
against  the  working  of  the  commission  came  only  from  partisans 
of  the  Boman  oligaichy,  the  Senate  could  not  yenture  to  interfere. 
But  when  the  Italian  aJlies  complained  that  lands  which  had  been 
secured  to  them  by  treaties  with  the  Bepublicwere  taken  away  by 
the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  triumyirs,  the  good  faith  of  the  Be- 
publio  seemed  to  be  brought  into  question,  and  a  new  source  of 
danger  opened  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Scipio  ^milianus  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Italians,  and  induced  the  Senate  to  transfer  the 
dedsiott  of  all  disputed  rights  of  owoership  from  the  triumyirs  to 
the  court  of  the  consul  0.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  who  found  the 
business  so  troublesome,  that  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  called  away 
to  conduct  a  war  with  the  Olyrians.  His  departure  was  soon  fol- 
lowed, as  we  haye  already  seen,  by  the  suspicious  death  of  Scipio 
(n-a  129).*  The  distribution  of  the  public  land  was,  howeyer, 
put  a  stop  to ;  and  the  interference  of  Scipio  seems  to  haye  taken 
place  just  in  time  to  deliyer  all  parties  from  an  inextricable  dilem- 
ma. But  the  three  commissioners  whose  action  was  thus  suspended, 
Cains  Gracchus,  Carbo,  and  Flaccns,  retained  their  position  as 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  began  to  prepare  measuresof  a  far  more 
reyolutionary  character  than  any  that  had  been  proposed  by  Ti- 
berius. 

Their  first  object  was  to  repair  the  mistake  they  had  made  in 
alienating  the  Italian  allies,  and  to  enlist  them  on  the  popular 
side.  The  relations  between  the  Boman  citi2sens  and  the  Per^;rini,t 
or  aliens,  had  long  been  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  the  latter  had 
been  irregularly  inserted  by  different  censors  on  the  burgess  rolls 
of  the  capital,  and  the  Italian  states  complained  that  they  were 
weakened  by  the  remoyal  of  their  dtizens  to  Bome.  Hence  it  was 
on  the  deiQand,  not  of  the  Bomans,  but  of  the  Italians  themselyes, 


*  See  yoL  IL  p.  666.  Dr.  Mommsen,  who  adopts  the  belief  in  Scipio^s 
tion,  says  of  it: — **Thi8  rnndi  only  is  dear,  that  the  hutigator  of  the  deed  mnst  hare 
bdoog^  to  the  Gnocfaan  party;  Sdplo^s  aasaaaination  was  the  democratio  teplf  to  the 
aristocrat  massaere  at  the  temple  of  fidelity.*' 

f  Under  this  term  were  included  the  Latini^  the  SacUy  and  the  ProvinMes,  such 
sfl  the  inhabitants  of  OaUia  Gisalpina  and  Sicily,  as  opposed  to  the  citizens  of  Rome 
llseli;  of  the  Roman  ooloniesi  and  of  the  Huoldlpia  whioh  had  reoeiyed  the  Roman 
Sraadilfle. 
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that  the  first  ^^  Alien  Law  "  was  passed  in  b.o.  lYT,  requiring  the 
Latins  and  allies  to  retnm  home  before  the  first  of  November. 
But  when,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  wars, 
Bome  became  the  scene  of  violent  political  agitation,  crowds  of  the 
Italians  used  to  flock  into  the  city  and  add  disorder  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  public  assemblies.  The  temptation  was  great,  to  con- 
vert this  tumultuous  interference  into  a  constitutional  power ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  allies  was  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  measures  contemplated  by  Tiberius  Gracchus.  At 
all  events  it  was  now  revived ;  and  the  nobles  resolved  to  antici- 
pate the  danger  by  a  new  law  against  aliens.  In  b.o.  120  the  tri- 
bune, M.  Junius  Pennus,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Senate,  moved  in 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes  for  thebamshment  of  all  Peregrini  from 
Borne.  The  measure  was  carried  against  the  opposition  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Sardinia  as 
Qusestor ;  and  in  the  following  year  Flaccus,  who  was  now  consul, 
£Edled  to  carry  a  proposal  for  admitting  to  the  franchise  any  of  the 
allies  who  could  obtain  a  special  vote  of  the  Comitia.  Meanwhile, 
Carbo  had  gone  over  to  the  party  of  the  nobles,  and  Flaccus,  called 
away  to  effect  the  first  conquests  of  the  Bepublic  in  Transalpine 
GaiQ,  escaped  the  odium  of  fighting  against  those  Italians  whose 
cause  he  had  been  pleading  (b.o.  125). 

For  the  rejection  of  Flaccus's  bill  led  to  the  first  war  in  which 
an  Italian  state  had  ventured  to  withstand  Bome  for  150  years 
without  foreign  aid  or  instigation.  The  ancient  Yolscian  town  of 
FBEGELLiB  {Ceprano\  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  Latium  and 
Campania,  at  the  principal  passage  of  the  Liris,  had  been  made 
a  Latin  colony  in  b.o.  328,*  and  had  remained  faithfiil  to  Bome 
throughout  the  Hannibalic  War.  After  the  fall  of  Capua,  it  had 
grown  into  one  of  the  most  fiourisliing  cities  of  the  south,  and  had 
been  the  chief  representative  of  the  Italians  in  the  recent  discus- 
sions. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  scheme  was  formed  tor  a  general 
rising  of  the  Latin  cities,  or  even  whether  any  minor  towns  took 
part  with  Fr^ellffi ;  but  the  plans  of  the  leaders  were  betrayed 
by  one  of  the  chief  citizens,  Q.  Numitorius  Pullus,  and  the  revolt 
of  Fregellse  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  preetor,  Lucius  Opimius. 
The  Senate  seized  the  occasion  to  make  an  example  which  should 
terrify  the  rising  spirit  of  Italian  insurrection.  Fregellse  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  its  inhabitants  dispersed,  and  its  territory  assigned 
to  the  Eoman  colony  of  Febrateria,  which  was  founded  in  the  fol- 

*  Mr.  Long  points  out  that  its  refolt  would  have  been  nnlotelli^ble  if  it  had  been,  as 
some  writecs  assert,  a  Roman  colony. 
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lowing  year  (b.o.  124).  ^^The  destniction  of  FregeHsB,  a  flonriah- 
ing  and  rebelliong  city,  was  conformable  to  the  vigorona  policy  of 
Borne,  as  we  see  it  expressed  in  the  speech  which  Livy  puts  in  the 
month  of  L.  Furins  Camillns,  after  he  had  conquered  the  revolted 
Latini  in  b.o.  338.  MacchiavelH  on  a  like  occasion  advised  his 
countrymen  of  Florence  to  follow  the  principles  of  the  Bomans  in 
the  treatment  of  their  rebellious  dependents  of  the  Yaldichiana. 
If  yon  will  retain  your  hold  on  dependencies  which  have  revolted 
and  been  subdued,  you  must  either  treat  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  friends,  or  deprive  them  for  ever  of  the  power  of  doing 
you  harm."  * 

The  successes  of  the  nobles  were  of  no  avail  so  long  as  Caius 
Graochus  remained  to  take  up  his  brother's  schemes  with  far 
greater  energy  and  passion.  It  is  said  that,  when  he  was  a  can* 
didate  for  the  quffistorship,  he  dreamed  that  Tiberius  appeared  to 
him  and  said,  '^  Cains,  why  do  you  linger?  There  is  no  escape ; 
one  life  for  both  of  us,  and  one  death  in  defence  of  the  people,  is 
our  fate."  The  dream  reflected  those  promptings  of  his  own  heart, 
which  overpowered  considerations  that  are  left  on  record  in  his  own 
words,  when  he  laid  his  proposals  before  the  Soman  people: — "If 
I  were  to  ask  of  you, — seeing  that  I  atn  of  noble  descent  and  have 
lost  my  brother  on  your  account,  and  that  there  is  now  no  survivor 
of  the  descendants  of  Publius  Africanus  and  Tiberius  Gracchus 
excepting  only  myself  and  a  boy, — ^to  allow  me  to  take  rest  for  the 
present,  in  order  that  our  stock  may  not  be  extirpated,  and  that 
an  offset  of  our  £Etmily  may  stiU  survive,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
would  readily  grant  me  such  a  request."  Nor  was  this  all.  While 
he  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  Africanus,  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Scipios  uttered  its  protest  in  the  words  which  the  daughter  of 
Africanus  wrote  to  her  beloved  son : — "  To  me  too  nothing  seems 
finer  or  more  glorious  than  to  retaliate  on  an  enemy,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  the  country's  ruin.  But  if  this  is  not  possible, 
then  may  our  enemies  continue  and  remain  what  they  are,  a  thou- 
sand times  rather  than  that  our  country  should  perish."  f  Few 
that  think  calmly  can  doubt  which  was  right,  the  mother  or  the 
son.  But  Cains  was  carried  beyond  the  region  of  calm  thought 
by  the  youthM  enthusiasm  which  persuaded  him  of  his  destiny. 
"The  presentiment" — says  Mommsen — ^**that  fate  would  over- 
take him  as  certainly  as  his  brother  drove  him  only  to  make  haste, 

*  Long,  DecUnSy  <£«.,  yoL  I  p.  248. 

f  It  is  fidr  to  add  that  the  geoumeness  of  this  fragment  is  disputed,  but  not  upon  d» 
fisiTe  grounds. 
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like  a  man  mortally  wounded  who  throws  himself  on  his  foe.  The 
mother  thought  more  nobly ;  but  the  eon—^with  his  deeply  pro- 
voked, passionately  excited,  thoroughly  Italian  nature — has  been 
more  lamented  than  blamed  by  posterity,"  *  The  popular  enthtt- 
siasm  which  had  welcomed  Gains  on  his  first  appearance  as  the 
defender  of  his  friend  Yettius,  when  we  are  told  '^  aU  the  rest  of 
the  orators  seemed  to  the  people  mere  children  in  comparison  with 
Gracchus,"  and  the  eloquence  he  had  displayed  in  discussing  the 
rogations  of  Garbo  and  of  Pennus,  warned  die  nobles  that  their 
new  adversary  was  as  dangerous  as  he  was  determined*  They 
attempted  to  keep  him  in  Sardinia  by  prolonging  the  command 
of  the  proconsul  Aurelius;  but  Gracchus  returned  on  his  own 
responsibility  (b.c.  124).  His  conduct  in  Sardinia  had  added  to 
his  own  reputation  and  to  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles.  The  young 
qusBstor's  personal  influence  had  procured  supplies  of  dothing 
from  the  islanders,  after  they  had  successfully  appealed  to  the 
Senate  against  the  consul's  requisitions,  and  the  Numidian  king 
Micipaa  had  proved  his  respect  for  the  grandson  of  Africanus  by 
sending  com  to  Sardinia  at  a  time  of  scarcity.  The  attempt  to 
call  Gracchus  to  account  before  the  elisors  as  a  deserter  only  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  recounting  his  unrequited  services.!  Sis 
military  career  had  lasted  twelve  years,  instead  of  the  l^al  term 
of  ten ;  he  had  acted  as  qu»stor  two  fuU  years,  instead  of  one ; 
and,  what  was  a  singular  distinction  in  that  age,  he  could  add, 
that  his  quarters  had  been  free  from  luxury  and  the  use  of  slaves 
for  prostitution,  as  well  as  his  hands  from  all  corruption  : — 
"  When  I  left  Borne,  Quirites,  I  took  my  bags  fiill  of  money,  and 
I  have  brought  them  back  from  the  province  empty.  Others  have 
taken  with  th^n  jars  filled  with  wine;  they  have  carried  them 
back  home  crammed  with  silver."  The  story  that  he  was  tried 
and  acquitted  as  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  revolt  of  FregellfiB  is 
of  doubtful  authority. 

Gaius  Gracchus  now  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribn  • 

*  MommseD,  HuUory  of  Ranu^  yoL  ill  p.  109.  In  quoting  this  passage,  as 
admirably  descriptive  of  the  trae  position  of  Oaius  Graocbus,  we  have  puiposdj 
stopped  short  of  the  conclusion,  **and  posterity  has  been  right  in  its  Judgment" 
The  lessons  of  ancnent  history  are  better  learned  by  a  oarefiil  study  of  the  events  and 
their  consequences  ihon  by  a  partLsan  discussion  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the 
actors. 

f  It  is  coiyectored  that,  when  he  appeared  before  the  censors  to  give  up  his  "  public 
horse"  at  the  expiration  of  his  service  as  an  Eque»^  it  was  sought  to  visit  him  with  the 
stigma  of  taking  away  the  horse  ignominiously.  The  difficulties  of  this  view  are  discussed 
by  Mr.  Long,  Dedine^  dbc,  vol  i.  p.  246. 
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Date,  and  he  was  elected  for  the  year  b.o.  128  in  an  nnosaally 
large  aaaembly  of  the  people,  who  crowded  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
to  the  Comitia.  The  vdiement  opposition  of  the  nobility  was, 
however,  so  far  sncoessfiil  that  Gracchus  only  stood  fourth  on  the 
poll  of  the  ten  new  tribunes.  His  drst  object  was  to  command 
the  passions  of  the  populace  by  that  vehement  oratory  of  whioli 
no  Soman  was  ever  a  greater  master,  and  to  convinoe  them  that 
his  every  movement  was  made  at  the  risk  of  sharing  his  brother's 
fate.  Cicero  quotes  a  passage  which  was  still  in  every  one's  moutli 
when  he  was  a  boy: — ^'  Wh^re  shall  an  unhappy  man  like  myself 
fly  for  protection  ?  To  the  Capitol  ?  But  it  streams  with  my 
brother's  blood.  To  my  own  house  ?  What  I  to  see  my  wretched 
mother  weeping  and  in  despair  ?  "  His  words  were  accompanied 
with  actions,  gestures  and  tones,  which  moved  all  his  hearera 
alternately  to  rage  and  tears.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  vivid 
record  of  the  traditional  reputation  of  the  two  Graoehi  as  orators : 
-*-*'^  In  the  character  and  expression  of  his  countenance  and  in  his 
movements,  Tiberius  was  mild  and  sedate ;  Caius  was  animated 
and  impetuous.  When  Tiberius  harangued  the  people,  he  would 
stand  composedly  on  one  spot ;  but  Cains  was  the  first  Soman 
who  moved  about  on  the  Sostra  and  pulled  his  toga  fmm  his 
shoulder  while  he  was  speaking,  as  Cleon  the  Athenian  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  popular  orator  at  Athens  who  threw  his  cloak 
from  him  and  struck  his  thigh.  The  manner  of  Cains  was  awe- 
striking  and  vehemently  impassioned  ;  the  manner  of  Tiberius 
was  more  pleasing,  and  calculated  to  stir  the  sympatlues*:  the 
language  of  Tiberius  was  pure  and  elaborated  to  great  nicety ;  that 
of  Caius  was  persuasive  and  exuberant."  And  Qioero,  who  was 
able  to  enliven  his  own  judgment  on  the  extant  speeches  of  Caius 
by  the  reminiscences  of  those  who  had  heard  him,*  speaks  of  him 
as  a  man  whose  surpassing  genius  was  quidcened  by  ardent  study 
and  by  the  learning  he  had  acquired  fi*om  his  boyhood,  and  com* 
mends  the  avowal  of  Brutus,  that  he  read  scarcely  any  other 
orator.  ^^  I  know  not,"  he  adds,  ^^  wheth(»r  he  had  any  equal  in 
eloquence.  His  language  was  elevated,  his  thoughts  full  of 
wisdom,  his  style  grave  and  solemn:  the  finishing  touch  was 
wanting  :  there  was  much  which  was  excellently  designed,  but  it 
was  not  brought  to  absolute  perfection.  This  orator,  if  any 
other,  should  be  read  by  young  men  ;  for  he  had  the  power  not 

*  CL  Gnochos  was  killed  in  bc.  121 ;  Cicero  was  bom  aft  the  b^uking  of  aa  lOfl^ 
en  Interral  of  less  than  fifteen  yean. 
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only  to  sharpen,  bat  to  mature  the  mind."  *  Nor  can  this  eulogy 
of  the  orator  be  quoted,  without  adding  the  testimony  which 
Cicero,  in  spite  of  the  part  he  had  himself  taken,  bears  to  the 
politician  and  the  man: — ^^The  Roman  state  and  Latin  literature 
Buffered  loss  by  his  untimely  death.  Would  that  he  had  not 
chosen  to  set  his  affection  for  his  brother  above  his  duty  to  his 
country  1  How  easily,  with  such  powers  as  his,  might  he,  if  he 
had  b'ved  longer,  have  attained  to  the  glory  of  his  father  or  his 
grandfather!" 

Before  commencing  his  reforms,  Caius  resolved  to  guard  against 
the  interference  which  had  impeded  the  measures  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  attacks  to  which  he  and  his  followers  had  succumbed.  To 
deter  any  tribune  from  repeating  the  opposition  of  Octavius,  he 
proposed  a  bill  disabling  any  magistrate  who  had  been  deposed  by 
the  people  from  again  holding  any  office — a  sentence  upon  Octa- 
vius of  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  honours  of  the  state.  He 
withdrew  this  measure  at  the  request  of  his  mother  Cornelia;  but 
he  carried  another  for  giving  effect  to  the  ancient  right  of  appeal  to 
the  citizens  in  criminal  cases.  The  terms  of  the  law  are  some- 
what obscurely  stated,  but  its  puri>ort  seems  to  have  been  that  no 
judicial  proceeding  affecting  the  life  or  status  f  of  a  Boman  citizen 
should  be  instituted  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  people. 
The  chief  object  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such 
proceedings  as  had  taken  place  under  the  inquisition  against  the 
partisans  of  Tiberius.  Popillius,  who  had  conducted  that  inquisi- 
tion, was  arraigned  before  the  people,  and  retired  into  voluntary 
exile  without  waiting  for  their  sentence.  After  the  fall  of  Gracchus, 
he  was  restored  to  his  status  by  a  vote  procured  by  the  tribune  L. 
Calpumius  Bestia  (b.c.  121). 

Having  thus  established  his  power  against  the  party  of  the 
nobles,  Caius  Gracchus  proceeded  with  his  legislation,  which 
effected  nothing  short  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Boman 
state.  He  began  with  the  great  economical  mistake  of  supplying 
com  to  the  citizens  at<a  price  below  its  market  value.  ^^  Corn- 
laws  "  (J^eafruinerUaHai) — a  term  that  had  at  Kome  its  natural 

*  Brutus,  a  S3.  In  another  passage,  CScero  tells  us  that  0.  Gracchus  was  liable,  in 
imi>assioned  phrases,  to  raise  his  Toice  to  a  scream,  and  at  other  times  to  let  it  fall  into  a 
weak  key.  To  remedy  both  defects  he  had  a  man  placed  behind  him  to  sound  an  ivory 
pitdi-pipe  from  time  to  ^e,  that  he  might  recover  the  proper  tone,— an  example  of  that 
care  in  the  artificial  mechanism  of  rhetoric,  which  the  Romans  had  now  begun  to  learn 
from  the  Greeks. — Ih  Oratorey  iil  60. 

f  In  Roman  language,  a  eapkal  charge,  that  is,  one  affecting  not  only  the  life,  bat 
the  condition  {capui)  of  the  accused. 
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Bense  of  laws  designed  to  aid,  not  to  restrict,  the  supply  of  com 
to  the  people — ^liad  been  known  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
general  object  of  these  laws  was  the  distribution  to  die  poor  citi 
zens,  at  a  nominal  price,  of  the  tithes  of  com  that  were  paid  by 
snbject  states.  But  the  Sempronian  corn-law  went  much  further. 
Every  citizen,  who  made  personal  application  at  Home,  was  to 
receive  monthly  a  certain  measure  of  com  at  a  fixed  price.*  The 
balance  of  loss  was  of  course  borne  by  the  treasury,  and  the  state 
had  to  keep  on  hand  large  stores  of  grain  in  public  granaries, 
for  the  building  of  which  Qracchus  provided.  The  distribution 
was  not  confined  to  the  poor,  but  formed  a  privilege  of  every 
citizen;  and  the  consular,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  who  had 
been  assailed  with  bitter  invective  by  Gracchus  for  speaking 
against  the  law,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  practical  comment  on  its  working.  Caius  was  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  people  who  had  come  to  claim  their  portions,  when 
he  saw  Piso  among  the  applicants ;  and  he  asked  Iiim  how  he 
could  apply  for  com,  especially  after  he  had  spoken  against  the 
law.  Whereupon  Piso  answered,  "I  should  have  been  better 
content  if  you  had  not  chosen  to  distribute  my  property  among 
the  Eoman  citizens,  but  if  you  will  do  it,  I  shall  demand  my 
share." 

The  law  was  doubtless  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but 
its  practical  working  was  to  pauperize  them  more  and  more,  while 
it  wasted  the  resources  of  the  state.  Moreover,  as  the  distribu- 
tion was  made  at  Rome,  a  crowd  of  the  idlest  and  lowest  of  the 
mral  citizens  were  attracted  to  the  capital,  where,  with  the  corre- 
sponding class  of  townspeople,  looking  up  to  the  tribune  for  their 
daily  bread,  they  were  always  at  hand  to  support  him  in  the 
Gomitia,  to  guard  his  person,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  attack  his 
enemies.  It  would  probably  be  unfair  to  Gracchus  to  say  that 
this  was  the  chief  object  of  the  law ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  its 
working  to  which  he  could  not  have  been  indiflferent.  His 
memory  has  to  bear  its  part  of  the  responsibility  of  a  system 
which  has  been  used,  even  down  to  our  own  time,  as  the  means 
of  securing  the  ftivour  of  a  turbulent  civic  populace,  sometimes  by 
the  chiefs  of  a  democracy,  and  sometimes  by  a  despot  who  claims 
to  rule  by  the  people's  will.  The  citizens  were  relieved  from  a 
part  of  their  military  burthens  by  the  supply  of  clothing  to  the 
soldiers  without  any  deduction  from  their  pay ;  and  youths  under 

*  Hie  qaanAtj  appfl««  to  hajt  ben  6  modii,  about  1}  bushel;  Ihe  price  6|  tae^ 
tbont  SdL,  per  modimm,  which  was  less  than  the  half  of  a  low  avcFage  price. 
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aeventeen  were  exempted  from  the  levy.  But  tbese  r^ulations 
Beem  to  belong  to  the  second  tribunate  of  Caius  Graoehu&  There 
is  considerable  donbt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  fragment  of 
Sallust,  on  the  authority  of  which  Oaius  is  said  to  have  made  a 
change  in  the  order  of  voting  in  the  Gomitia  Centuriata — ^namely, 
the  determining  by  lot  the  order  in  which  the  centuries  of  the 
first  class  should  vote,  in  place  of  that  ^^prearogative''  of  the 
first  century,  which  had  given  a  preponderance  of  voices  to  the 
rich. 

Next  to  the  Com  Law,  and  the  re^nactment  of  his  brother's 
Land  Law,  the  most  important  measure  of  Oaius  Gracchus  was 
the  law  by  which,  in  public  trials  before  a  magistrate,  the  jury 
(Jtcdieea)  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Knights  {JEquitea)  instead  of 
from  the  Senate  alone  as  heretofore.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  certain  of  those  offences  against  the  state,  which  by  the  old 
constitutional  law  were  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  had 
been  transferred  to  a  special  court,  appointed  from  time  to  time^ 
in  which  a  large  body  of  Jvdioe9  give  the  verdict  by  their  vote 
This  form  of  trial  had  been  first  instituted  by  the  Galpumian  law 
de  RepetwnMs  (b.c.  149) ;  ^  and  it  was  as  yet  almost  exclusively 
applied  to  offences  committed  by  magistrates  in  their  office. 
Now,  as  the  Senate  was  composed  of  the  men  who  had  held  the 
magistracies,  they  formed  a  court  directly  interested  in  screening 
such  wrong-doers.  Appian  tells  us  that  there  were  now  pending 
some  trials  for  misconduct  in  provincial  governments  of  so  scanda- 
lous a  sort  that  the  Senate  were  fain  to  yield*  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  the  Lex  Jvdicicuria  of  Calus  Gracchus  excluded  the 
senators  from  acting  as  jurymen ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  added  600  Knights  to  the  800  Senators  already  inscribed  in 

*  Repetunda  or  Peeunia  B^odunda  (literally  monmfmuffht  io  be  rtoo9erecL\  was  the 
term  applied  both  to  the  form  of  actioa  and  to  the  offence  Itself^  which  oonaiated  in  the 
illegal  acquisition  by  a  magistrate  of  money  or  other  raluables  from  the  allies  or  subjects 
of  Rome,  whether  states  or  individuals.  The  great  example  of  this  action  was  the  accu_ 
sadon  of  Verres  by  Cicero,  a  trial  as  celebrated  in  Roman  history  as  that  of  Warren  Has. 
tings  in  our  own.  The  earliest  complaints  of  sitch  extortion  wera  made  by  the  Italian 
allies  about  B.a  178,  and  were  tried  under  a  special  process  instituted  by  the  Senate. 
The  first  kw  on  the  sul^ect  (the  Zac  Oalpumia  de  Jiepehindie\  was  carried  by  the  tribune 
L.  Calpumius  Piso,  \n  the  first  year  of  the  TUrd  Punic  War  (b.o.  149).  It  applied  only 
to  provincial  magistrates,  charges  against  whom  were  to  be  tried  before  a  pnetor,  the 
penalty  being  a  pecuniary  fine.  The  sentence  of  banisfanMnt  appears  to  have  been  added 
by  the  Junian  law  (about  B.a  126),  and  was  certainly  enacted  in  the  Serviliaa  law,  which 
referred  such  actions  to  the  prsotor  peregrinus  and  a  Jury  of  450  judieee,  who  must  not  be 
senators  (11.0. 100).  Other  laws  on  the  subject  were  the  Ck»RieUan  (aa  81)  and  tlie 
Julian  (B.a  59),  enacted  by  Sulla  and  Julius  Osaar. 
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the  roll  from  which  the  jury  in  each  case  were  to  be  taken,*  thiu 
giving  a  preponderance  to  tiie  Equites  of  two  to  one,  which  might, 
however,  be  disturbed  bj  challengee.    The  effect  was  to  raise  up 
in  the  state  a  new  order,  antagonistic  to  the  Senate.    The  Equites, 
being  placed  in  that  rank  by  a  property  qualification,  and  not  for- 
bidden— as  the  Senators  were,  though  they  often  evaded  the  law — 
to  improve  their  wealth  by  commerce,  ccmtracts,  leases,  and  fisurm- 
ing  the  public  revenue,  formed  the  monied  class  of  Eome.    Such 
a  class  is  naturally  ambitious  of  distinction  above  their  fellow- 
citizens;  and  their  elevation  to  the  office  of  Judioes  gave  them 
power  not  only  with,  but  over  the  Senators.    It  is  from  this  time 
that  we  b^n  to  trace  the  great  influence  of  the  ^^  Equestrian 
Order,"  in  which  all  were  included  whose  wealth  entitled  them  to 
be  inscribed  in  the  lists  of  Judices.    The  working  of  the.  change 
is  described  by  Appian  in  a  very  important  passage : — '^  Thus  the 
power  in  the  courts  was  transfen^  to  the  Equites  from  the  Senate. 
It  is  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  law  was  enacted^  Oaias  remarked 
that  he  had  by  one  blow  destroyed  the  Senate ;  but  when  the  new 
law  came  to  be  applied,  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Oaius  appeared 
still  plainer.    For  the  power  which  the  Equites  now  had  of  acting 
as  jurymen  both  on  the  trial  of  Romans  and  all  the  Italians  and 
of  the  Senat(H»  themselves,  where  the  result  of  their  verdict  might 
be  fine  or  ignominy  or  exile,  elevated  the  Equites  above  the 
Senators,  as  if  they  were  their  masters,  and  reduced  the  Senators 
to  the  condition  of  subjects.    The  Equites  now  siding  with  the 
Tribunes  in  all  matters  of  votiog,  and  receiving  from  the  Tri- 
bunes in  return  whatever  they  wanted,  became  very  formidable  to 
the  Senators :  and  it  soon  turned  out  that  the  political  power  had 
dianged  hands,  for  the  Senate  had  now  only  the  rank,  and  the 
Equites  had  the  power."    The  charges  of  insolence  and  corruption, 
which  he  goes  on  to  bring  against  the  new  judicial  order,  apply 
to  the  lat^  working  of  the  public  trials ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  hardly  accept  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  a  witness  deeply 
inteiested  in  the  reputation  of  the  equestrian  order,  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  the  bribery  of  a 
Ejiight  in  the  office  of  Judex*!    And,  if  it  was  the  interest  of  the 

*  The  Album  Judieum  Bdedorum,  An  AUmm^  in  the  Romen  eenie,  was  a  tablet  on 
which  any  matter  of  public  interest  was  inscribed,  usnailj  to  be  hang  np  to  public  yisw, 
—a  sort  of  notice-board. 

f  ■*  An  faistanoe  of  yirtae  absolutely  hieredBble,"  obserres  Mr.  Long ;  **  for  if  (lie  Seni^ 
ion  were  often  cormpted,  while  they  held  the  office,  we  cannot  believe  that  not  a  single 
Bqnes  was  as  bad  as  many  Senators  had  been.** 
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SenatorB  to  acquit  the  accused  governorB,  it  was  no  less  the 
interest  of  the  Equites  to  screen  the  offences  of  the  publiocmi  and 
contractors,  who  belonged  to  their  order.  By  these  Aiuctions,  as 
Mr.  Long  points  out,  ^^  they  could  plague  an  honest  governor  if 
he  did  not  wink  at  their  extortion,  and  they  held  a  dishonest  gov- 
ernor at  their  mercy  by  their  knowledge  of  his  guilt  Thus  Caiua 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  voters  many  of  whom  were  partially 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  giving  increased  power  to 
the  money  class  and  setting  them  against  the  Senate  and  the  no- 
bility, who  after  aU  were  the  best  part  of  the  Eoman  state,  and 
the  only  power  that  kept  it  alive." 

Another  of  the  Sempronian  laws  touched  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished privileges  of  the  Senate,  and  one  in  which  their  interests 
were  directly  concerned — ^the  allotment  of  the  Provinces  to  the 
magistrates.*  It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice  that  after  the 
result  of  the  elections  was  declared,  the  Senate  named  the  two 
provinces  which  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  Consuls,  who  then 
arranged  between  themselves,  either  by  agreement  or  by  lot,  which 
of  these  provinces  each  of  them  should  have.  Eemembering  that 
the  consulship  had  now  become  almost  the  possession  of  a  few 
great  families,  we  see  how  easy  it  was  to  arrange  by  this  process 
who  should  have  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  government  or  the 
conduct  of  an  important  war,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  an  intruder 
into  the  charmed  circle  could  be  saddled  with  a  dangerous  or  dis- 
agreeable duty.    By  the  law  of  Gracchus  f  the  two  consular  pro- 

•  On  the  exaet  meftning  of  this  common  term,  Mr  Long  haa  the  foUowing  important 
remarka: — ^^^The  word  'prorince,*  which  in  the  genuine  Roman  form  ia  not  Prcvmeui^ 
bat  ProvinHOy  aa  the  beat  manuacripta  ahow,  ia  a  corruption  of  the  word  Provideniiay  an 
etymology  wliich  I  believe  waa  firat  auggeated  by  Hugo,  and  afterwarda  rejected  for  other 
etymologiea  and  explanationa  which  are  iooonalatent  both  with  the  form  and  the  uae  of  the 
word.  The  term  3wMlia  merely  meant  Hb&fimdion  or  duiy  of  the  peraon  to  whom  the 
particular  office  waa  ^ven.  It  doea  not  aignify  a  temtorial  government  out  of  Italy.  The 
office  of  the  pr»tor  Urbanua,  who  atayed  at  Rome,  waa  called  the  iVovmtta  Urbana,  The 
word  could  of  courae  be  applied  to  designate  the  function  or  duty  of  governing  a  Roman 
dependency  or  province,  anoh  aa  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  and  thia  finidly  became  the  common 
meanmg.  We  aee  in  the  paaaage  of  Sallnst  (BdL  Jrig,  c  27,)  an  example  of  the  uae  of 
the  word,  where  he  aaya  that,  in  a  certain  year,  and  pursuant  to  the  Lex  Sempronia,  the 
*  provinoea'  aasigned  to  the  fhture  consula  were  Nomidia  and  Italy.  Numidia  waa  not 
then  a  province  in  the  conmion  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  country  in  which  the  Romana 
were  carrying  on  war  againat  the  Numidian  Jugurtha:  and  the  province  of  Italy  merely 
meant  that  the  other  oonaui  atayed  in  Italy,  and  that  hia  operationa  were  limited  to  Italy, 
which  never  waa  included  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term  *  province'  in  the  aense 
bi  which  that  word  waa  applied  to  a  foreign  dependency." — (DecUne^  dtc,  voL  L,  pp* 
269,  270.) 

I  Ita  title  was  Lex  Semprwda  de  /Vovtnotf  ConnUaribwt, 
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yincee  for  the  next  year  were  to  be  named  before  the  election  of 
the  consnlsy  and  thus,  though  the  Senate  Btill  had  the  choice  of  the 
provinces — a  choice,  however,  very  generally  dictated  by  the  conrse 
of  foreign  affairs, — ^yet,  as  they  conld  not  foresee  with  certainty, 
and  often  not  at  all,  who  wonld  be  the  consuls,  the  chances  of  par- 
tiality and  jobbing  were  reduced  within  narrow  limits.  The  change 
appears  to  have  been  made  more  palatable  to  the  Senate  by  the  ab- 
olition of  the  veto  which  the  tribunes  had  formerly  had  the  power 
to  put  on  the  selection  of  the  consular  provinces ;  but  on  that  of 
the  prsetorian  provinces  their  veto  still  remained  in  force.  Caius 
Gracchus  also  carried  two  laws  regulating  the  management  of  the 
provincial  revenues  in  the  interest  of  his  new  allies,  the  Equites. 
One  of  these  was  a  general  law  for  the  compensation  of  PvUioani 
who  might  suffer  losses  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  by  the  inroads 
of  an  enemy  or  other  disasters :  the  other  enabled  the  censors  to 
let  out  to  the  Publicani  the  wealthy  province  of  Asia,  which  be- 
came henceforth  a  scene  of  corruption  and  extortion. 

Thus,  by  the  legislation  of  a  single  year,  the  power  of  the  Senate 
was  shaken,  the  Equestrian  Order  raised  to  a  new  influence  in  the 
state,  and  a  revolutionary  agitation  established  in  permanence  by 
means  of  a  populace  fed  at  the  public  expense.  Henceforth  it 
became  necessary  to  bring  forward  new  changes  to  satisfy  that 
populace,  and  there  were  some  parts  of  the  Sempronian  programme 
as  yet  untouched.  Though  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Tiberius  had  been 
re-enacted,  the  means  of  working  it  remained  to  be  devised,  for* 
Caius  did  not  venture  to  resume  the  distribution  which  Africanus 
had  interrupted ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Italians  had  still  to  be 
satisfied.  How  this  was  to  be  done  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
re-election  of  Caius  Gracchus  as  tribune  for  b.o.  122,  with  Fulvius. 
Flaccus  for  one  of  his  colleagues.  Caius  is  said  to  have  beem 
elected  without  offering  himself  as  a  candidate,  a  circumstance: 
which  indicates  prudence  both  on  his  part  and  that  of  the  nobles,, 
if,  as  seems  probable,  the  re-election  of  a  tribune  was  stilll 
illegaL*  The  means  by  which  Gracchus  proposed  to  provide  the 
poorer  citizens  with  land  was  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  both 
within  and  without  the  limits  of  Italy.  Of  these  Plutarch  names 
only  two,  at  Capua  and  Tarentum ;  but  it  is  evident  that  several 
others  were  contemplated ;  and  in  connection  with  this  scheme, 
Cains  intersected  Italy  with  those  magnificent  roads,  which  were 

•  See  Mr.  Long's  discossion  (Dtdme^  dc,  toI  !.,  p.  272)  of  tiie  Btatement  of  Ap- 
pbtn,  adopted  by  Mommsen  and  others,  that  a  law  had  been  passed  legalising  the  m 
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driven  in  a  Btraight  line,  and  raised  bj  embankments  and  bridges 
over  valleys,  water-courses,  and  ravines,  with  milestones  and  horse- 
blocks along  their  whole  coarse.  The  lasting  benefit  thns  con- 
ferred npon  the  oonntry  is  not  lessened  by  the  probability  that 
these  roads  were  partly  designed  to  make  the  ccmconrse  to  JKome 
easier  for  the  citizens  of  the  new  colonies  and  the  allies  whom 
Gracchus  proposed  to  enfranchise. 

The  confusion  among  the  ancient  authors  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  Cains  Gracchus  proposed  to  confer  the  Boman  citizenship 
on  the  Latins  and  allies  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  Senate  pro- 
cured the  rejection  of  the  measure  by  the  veto  of  the  tribune  M. 
Livius  Drusus.  If,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  the  speech  of  the  consul 
Fannius  against  the  bill  was  the  best  extaixt  oration  of  that  age, 
we  can  form  but  a  low  opinion  of  the  aarguments  at  the  command 
of  the  nobles ;  unless  we  should  rather  inter  that  such  reasons  as  the 
impediments  which  the  influx  of  new  citizens  would  cause  to 
hearing  the  speeches  of  the  orators  and  seeing  the  public  specta- 
cles were  clever  appeals  to  a  people  already  jealous  against  the 
bin.  The  more  popular  measures  of  Gracchus  were  found  so  dif- 
ficult to  oppose,  that  the  Senate  stooped  to  the  dishonest  artifice 
of  outbidding  the  proposer.  The  tribune  Drusus  was  their  agent 
in  this  manoeuvre  also.  Instead  of  the  two  colonies  which  Cains 
Gracchus  had  proposed  to  found  in  Jtaly,  Drusus  promised  twelve, 
each  to  form  a  settlement  for  8000  poor  citizens,  and  that  free  fix>m 
the  annual  payments  to  the  treasury  which  Cains  had  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  grants  of  land.  While  Gracchus  was  active  in  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  he  had  projected,  and  used  them  as 
sources  of  patronage  for  his  friends  and  others,  Drusus  declared 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  offices  or  the  money 
connected  with  those  which  he  proposed, — an  easy  mode  of  earning 
the  praise  of  disinterestedness,  as  we  cannot  believe  that  his  meas- 
ure was  intended  to  be  carried  out.  The  petty  concession  which 
DruBUB  mocked  the  Latins  by  offering  in  place  of  the  franchise-^ 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  corporal  punishment  even  when 
on  actual  military  service — appears,  from  an  incident  in  the  Ju- 
gurthan  War,  not  to  have  become  a  law.* 

The  artifices  of  the  Senate  and  Drusus  succeeded,  however,  in 
undermining  the  popularity  of  Caius,  and  his  absence  in  Africa  foi 
seventy  days,  to  foimd  his  new  colony  of  Jun<Hiia,  on  the  site  of 

*  The  Booui^g  ftad  beheading  of  Titus  Toxpttiaa  Silttius,  an  officer  in  the  African 
amy,  by  MeteUuai  ia  explained  on  the  very  giround,  ^^nam  U  cwU  ex  Laiio  ercUL**— 
(Salluat^  Jyff.  c.  69.) 
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Oartbage,  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  effecting  his  ruin.*  CiduB 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  consular 
elections  of  b.o.  122 ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  from  the  consciousness 
<^*  increasing  danger  that  he  left  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  and 
went  to  live  among  the  lower  class  of  people  near  the  Forum. 
Eome  was  again  filled  with  crowds  flocking  in  from  the  country ; 
when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Senate,  the  consul  Fannius  put  into 
force  the  law  of  Pennus  for  driving ,  away  all  who  were  not  citi- 
zens. Oracchus  promised  his  support  to  those  who  should  disobey 
the  edict ;  but  when  the  consul's  lictors  dragged  away  a  friend  of 
his  before  his  eyes,  he  could  offer  no  resistance.  The  failure  of 
Caius  Gracchus  to  obtain  his  re-election  as  tribune  for  the  third 
time  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  a  fraudulent  return  <^  the  poU 
His  greatest  enemy,  L.  Opimius,  the  destroyer  of  Fregell«,  was 
elected  to  the  consulship. 

On  his  entrance  upon  office  with  the  new  year  (b.c.  121),  the  con- 
sul lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  attack  which  Caius  well  knew 
would  not  stop  short  of  his  destruction.  We  are  told  in  general 
that  Opimius  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Sempronian  laws ;  but 
the  speciiiq  ground  of  e<^llision  was  the  rogation  to  annul  the. 
act  for  colonizing  Carthage.  The  assembly,  like  that  in  which 
Tiberius  lost  his  life,  was  summoned  in  the  Capitol ;  and  Caius 
and  his  partisans  went  armed  with  daggers  beneath  their  togas, 
though  he  himself  steadfastly  resisted  the  advice  of  his  friends  to 
appeal  to  force.  While  Fulvius  was  haranguing  the  assembly 
against  the  consul's  motion,  Caius  turned  aside  with  some  of  his 
attendants  to  walk  in  the  porch  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  either 
to  meditate  his  speech,  or  from  a  presentiment  which  kept  him 
aloof  from  the  crowd.  Under  the  portico,  a  certain  Quintus 
Antullius  (or  AntyUus)  was  offering  a  sacrifice  probably  on  the  part 
of  the  consul.  What  followed  is  told  with  the  confusion  natural 
to  such  a  scene.  It  seems  that  when  Antullius  saw  Oracchus  and 
his  party  approach,  he  ordered  the  "  bad  citizens  "  to  depart  and 
leave  the  sacred  porch  to  "  better  men."  A  gesture,  which  was 
interpreted  as  an  intention  to  enforce  his  warning  by  violence,t  or 
a  look  of  indignation  from  Gracchus,  fired  the  train  which  hardly 

*  We  have  tlresdjr  had  ocoaalon  to  notioe  this  attempt  to  found  a  Roman  colony  on 
the  lite  of  Carthage^    Vol  H.,  p.  584. 

f  '« The  other  Tereion  was  that  Antyllufl,  harlng  taken  the  hand  of  Oracchus,  the 
reason  for  which  the  historian  attempts  to  explain  bj  three  conjectm^  entreated  him  to 
spare  his  eomitry.  This  is  most  unprobable,  that  a  mere  servant,  a  man  who  handled 
the  tiscera,  should  either  make  his  comitry  his  cMef  thought,  or  address  a  Roman  noble 
hi  this  way.**— {Long,  Dedine,  dtc^  vol  L  pi  281.) 
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needed  a  Bpark,  and  a  stroke  from  the  dagger  of  an  attendant  laid 
AntnllioB  dead.  The  bystanders  fled,  carrying  the  news  into  the 
assembly,  whither  Caius  also  hastened  to  explain  what  had  oo 
onrred.  Bnt  all  shrunk  away  from  him  as  from  a  guilty  and 
doomed  man :  a  torrent  of  rain  fell  at  the  same  moment :  the 
meeting  was  adjourned :  and  Caius  and  Fulvius  returned  home* 
*'  Caius  learned  too  late,"  says  Mr.  Long,  ^'  that  a  popular  leader, 
when  he  is  become  a  private  /citizen,  will  find  no  friends  among 
those  whom  he  has  tried  to  save.''  The  consul^  passed  the  night 
in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  the  Forum,  where  the  whole 
area  was  tilled  by  midnight  with  a  crowd  expecting  mischief,  and 
composed — ^it  would  seem — of  the  followers  of  the  nobles.  At 
daybreak  the  Capitol  was  occupied  with  a  guard  of  Cretan  archers, 
and  the  Senate  was  summoned  by  the  consul.  Just  as  their  pro- 
ceedings had  commenced,  the  corpse  of  AntuUius  was  borne  past 
the  door  of  the  Senate-house.  Opimius  affected  to  wonder  what 
the  noise  of  lamentation  meant,  and  the  Senate  went  out  to  see 
the  cause.  On  their  return,  Opimius  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  vote  which,  since  the  cessation  of  the  dictatoiship,  was 
the  formula  tor  proclaiming  martial  law  under  the  authority  of 
the  consul : — "  That  the  Consul  provide  that  the  Kepublic  shall 
sustain  no  harm."  f  He  called  on  the  Senators  and  Equites,  with 
their  retainers,  to  supply  the  want  of  an  armed  force;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Order  which  Gracchus  had  raised  as  a  rival  to  the 
Senate  would  take  part  with  them  against  a  common  danger  frx)m 
the  populace.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Decimus  Brutus, 
the  conqueror  of  theGaUsBci,  who  was  supported  by  the  venerable 
Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus.  Meanwhile  the  two  popular  leaders 
had  spent  the  night  each  in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  very 
different  characters.  Gracchus  had  remained  qm'et  in  his  house, 
round  which  his  followers  watched  and  slept  in  turns,  while  that 
of  Fulvius  was  the  scene  of  riotous  feasting  and  boasting  of  to- 

*  Opimius  wt^  the  only  consul  present  at  Rome.  Bis  ooUeagne,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimas, 
had  gone  to  conduct  the  war  with  the  Allobrogea  in  GauL 

f  *'  The  usual  formula,  giving  the  power  to  both  consuls,  was  Videani  or  daU  ope- 
ram  eanmUi  ne  quid  reapubUea  ddrimmti  capiaL  The  dictatorship,  in  the  proper  sense, 
'  rm  gerundm  «ni«l,'  had  ceased  in  aa  21(1.  Dictators  were  appc^ted,  merely  for 
holding  the  elections  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  Bia  202.  When  the  title  was  reyived  by  Sulla  (b.0.  82X  it  was  a  mere  attempt  to 
iloak  the  nakedness  of  his  despotism  under  a  constitutional  name.  His  office  of  *  tftete- 
(or  rt^nAUea  comtUurndtB  eamd*  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  Roman  oommonweaHb. 
The  same  remai^  applies  to  the  dictatorship  of  OsMsr,  after  whose  death  the  office  wai 
for  ever  abolished." 
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idoitow'b  deeds.*  It  is  even  eaid  that  Fnlvins  himself  got  dmuk. 
As  Boon  as  the  decree  of  the  Senate  was  known,  he  armed  his  fol* 
lowers  with  the  spoils  of  his  Gallic  campaign,  and  led  them  with 
tumnltuons  shonts  to  the  old  rallying-place  of  the  plebeians  on 
the  Aventine.  Thither  C.  Oracchus  also  repaired,  dressed  in  his 
ordinary  costume  and  armed  only  with  a  short  sword,  having 
taken  a  last  farewell  of  his  wife  Licinia  and  his  infant  sod. 
"  Cains  went  nnarmed,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "  to  join  a  body  of 
armed  men,  and  he  must  have  foreseen  what  his  fate  would  be. 
K  his  conduct  seems  strange,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  safely  stay  at  home,  nor  could  he  venture  to  go  to  the 
Senate." 

By  these  movements  on  both  sides  civil  war  was  begun  in  the 
heart  of  Rome.  According  to  Appian,  Fulvius  and  Gracchus  did 
not  retire  to  the  Aventine  till  they  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
the  Senate  and  explain  their  conduct ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  such  a 
mandate  was  the  reply  to  overtures  sent  by  the  insurgents  through 
the  youthful  son  of  Fulvius.  It  is  said  that  Cains  was  willing  to 
have  gone  ;  but  his  wish  was  overruled  by  Fulvius,  who  repeated 
his  former  message.  This  time  the  boy  was  kept  a  prisoner,  and 
Opimius  led  the  Senate  and  their  followers  to  storm  the  Aventine. 
A  conflict  took  place  on  the  Clivus  Publicius,  the  road  up  the 
northern  face  of  the  hill,  in  which  P.  Lentulus,  the  Father  of  the 
Senate,  was  severely  wounded.  The  partisans  of  Flaccus  were 
overpowered,  and  he  himself  fled  with  his  infant  son,  and  took 
refuge,  some  said  in  an  empty  bath,  others  in  a  shop.  On  the 
consul's  threat  to  bum  all  the  buildings  in  the  street,  the  fugitives 
were  given  up  and  put  to  death.  Cains  Gracchus  had  refused  to 
fight  against  the  Senate.  He  had  retired  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
which  ServiuB  Tullius  had  founded  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Plebs ; 
and  would  have  put  himself  to  death,  but  the  two  faithiiil  friends 
who  still  followed  him  took  away  his  sword  and  persuaded  him  to 
fly.  '^  It  is  said  that  he  went  down  on  his  knees  in  the  temple  and 
stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  prayed  that 
the  Eoman  people  for  their  ingratitude  and  treachery  to  him  might 
always  be  slaves  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  openly  gone 
over  to  the  other  side  upon  an  amnesty  being  proclaimed."  At 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber  his  two  friends  checked  his  pur- 
suers at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives  ;  and  he  continued  his  flight, 

*  The  discrepancy  between  Plutarch  and  Cicero  as  to  the  intdral  of  a  day  has  no 
bearing  on  the  resnlt  It  seems  most  probable  that  only  one  ni^t  hiterrened  betveen 
tibe  lint  asaembly  and  the  final  conflict 
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attended  ouly  by  a  Oreek  slaye.  The  bystanders  cheered  him  on, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  spectators  of  a  race  ;  but  none  answered 
his  cries  for  help  or  for  a  horse.  He  just  distanced  his  pursuers 
enough  to  reach  the  sacred  grove  of  the  goddess  Furina,  under 
whose  gloomy  shelter  his  faithful  slave  put  him  to  death^  and  then 
slew  himself  on  his  master's  corpse.  A  man,  whom  Plutarch 
names  Septimuleius  and  Diodorus  L«  Yitellius,  cut  off  the  head  of 
Cains  Gracchus,  and  brought  it  to  the  consul.  The  transaction  is 
best  related  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Long  : — "  Proclamation  had  been 
made  before  the  iight  began  that  those  who  brought  the  heads  of 
Oaius  and  Fulvius  should  have  the  weight  of  them  in  gold.  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  Roman  history  of  head-money  being  offered 
and  paid,  but  it  is  not  the  last.  The  head  of  Gains  was  brought 
to  Opimiufl  stuck  on  the  end  of  a  spear,  *  and  it  weighed' — ^says 
Plutarch-r-^  seventeen  pounds  and  two-thirds  in  the  scales.  Septi- 
muleius was  a  scoundrel  and  a  knave  here  also,  for  he  had  taken 
out  the  brain,  and  dropped  melted  lead  in  its  place.'  Opimius  was 
as  great  a  knave  9B  the  man  who  brought  the  head,  if  he  paid  gold 
for  lead  instead  of  brains,  for  such  a  fraud  was  palpable.  Plutarch 
says  that  those  who  brought  the  head  of  Fulvius  got  nothing,  for 
they  belonged  to  the  lower  class ;  and  this  was  another  knavish 
trick  of  Opimius,  if  he  had  promised  to  pay  for  both  heads.  Per- 
haps we  may  accept  Appian's  simpler  story,  that  Opimius  paid  ip 
gold  the  weight  of  both." 

like  Popillius  after  the  murder  of  Tiberius,^  so  now  Opimius 
headed  a  commission  of  legal  revenge  on  the  partisans  of  Gains 
Gracchus*  The  captives  taken  at  the  storming  of  the  Aventine 
were  cast  into  prison  and  there  strangled  The  account  followed 
by  Plutarch  and  Orosius  makes  the  victims  no  fewer  than  SOOO.f 
The  son  of  Flaccus,  who  had  been  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Senate, 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  universally  beloved,  was  permitted  to  choose 
the  manner  of  his  death.  The  houses  of  Gains  and  Flaccus  were 
plundered,  and  the  latter  demolished.  The  city  was  purified  by  a 
lustration,  and  the  confiscated  property  of  Gracchus  and  his  adhe- 
rents was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Goncord  in  the 
Forum,  on  the  open  space  beneath  the  Gapitol,  in  which  Gamillus 
had  set  up  an  altar  to  the  same  deity  after  the  reconciliation  of  the 

*  One  of  the  metsures  that  followed  the  fall  of  Oaius  Gracobua  was  the  recal  of 
Popillius  from  banishment,  and  his  restitution  to  his  civU  rights. 

f  Plutasch  states  this  as  the  number  of  those  who  fell  in  the  fight,  which  Oiosius 
reokons  at  250.  Ai^ian  sajs  nothing  of  the  number  that  perished  dther  in  or  after 
the  conflict. 
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patricians  and  plebeians.*  The  inscription  which  commemorated 
the  origin  of  the  building  received  one  night  this  addition  from  an 
nnknown  hand : — 

^*Th6  work  of  Disoord  makes  the  temple  of  Conoord." 

The  statues  of  the  two  Gracchi  were  set  up  in  Some  at  a  later 
period,  perhaps  when  the  nobles  in  general,  and  Opimius  in  partic- 
ular, fell  into  contempt  for  their  dealings  with  Jugurtha.  Mean- 
while their  enemies,  in  denying  them  a  place  in  their  fathers* 
tomb,  ensured  for  them  the  honour  long  siilce  described  by  the 
lips  of  Pericles, — "the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illus- 
trious men," — and  they  had  a  still  nobler  shrine  in  the  heart  of 
their  heroic  mother.  Whether  it  was  granted  to  Cornelia  to  per- 
form for  Caius  those  rites  of  sepidture  which  had  been  refused  to 
Tiberius,  is  doubtM ;  and  we  are  told  that  she  was  forbidden  to 
wear  mourning  for  his  death.t  Nor  had  she  the  consolation  of 
seeing  the  race  of  the  Gracchi  continued ;  for  the  sons  of  Tiberius 
and  Caius  both  died  young.  But  her  whole  remaining  life  was 
spent  in  cherishing  their  honour  rather  than  in  sorrowing  for 
her  own  loss.  That  life  has  been  described  by  Plutarch  in  one 
of  the  most  touching  passages  of  ancient  literature : — "  Cornelia 
is  said  to  have  borne  her  misfortunes  with  a  noble  and  elevated 
spirit,  and  to  have  said  of  the  sacred  ground  on  which  her  sons 
were  murdered,  that  they  had  a  tomb  worthy  of  them.  She  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Misenum  without  making  any  change  in 
her  usual  mode  of  life.  She  had  many  friends,  and  her  hospitable 
table  was  always  crowded  with  guests :  Greeks  and  learned  men 
were  constantly  about  her,  and  kings  sent  and  received  presents 
from  hen  To  all  her  visitors  and  friends  she  was  a  most  agreea- 
ble companion:  she  would  tell  them  of  the  life  and  habits  of  her 
fiftther  Africanus,  and  what  is  most  surprising,  would  speak  of  her 
sons  without  showing  sorrow  or  shedding  a  tear,  relating  their 
sufferings  and  their  deeds  to  her  enquiring  friends,  as  if  she  was 
speaking  of  the  men  of  olden  time.  This  made  some  think  that 
her  understanding  had  been  impaired  by  old  age  or  the  greatness 
of  her  sorrows,  and  diat  she  was  dull  to  all  sense  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, while  in  feet  such  people  themselves  were  too  dull  to  see 

•  8ee  Vol  H.,  p.  278. 

f  Flutaitth  Bays  that  the  bodies  of  Ctehis  and  the  rest  who  fell  on  the  same  day  were 
thrown  Into  the  l^ber;  but  Orosins  states  that  the  body  of  Caius  was  carried  to  his 
mother  at  Misenam.  Both  in  his  case,  and  that  of  Tiberius,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber  at  Rome  would  probaUy  be  washed  up  at  Ostia,  if  not 
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what  a  support  it  is  against  grief  to  have  a  noble  nature  and  to  be 
of  honourable  lineage  and  honourably  bred ;  and  that,  though  for- 
tune has  often  the  advantage  over  virtue  in  its  attempts  to  guard 
against  evils,  jet  she  cannot  take  away  from  virtue  the  {>ower  of 
enduring  them  with  fortitude.''  *  That  a  Greek  philosopher  could 
thus  describe  the  fortitude  with  which  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  the  widow  of  the  consul  Gracchus,  and  the  childless  mother 
of  Tiberius  and  Oaius,  could  thus  bear  her  loss,  may  give  a  lesson 
even  to  Christian  mourners.  Let  those  who  have  the  hope  of  being 
for  ever  reunited  to  the  kindred  of  whose  perfect  happiness  they  are 
assured  learn  to  be  doubly  active  in  continuing  their  good  deeds. 
And  the  nobler  the  character  of  the  departed,  the  more  exalted  the 
station  illustrated  by  their  virtues  and  left  vacant  by  their  loss, 
the  better  is  their  memory  adorned,  not  by  letting  grief  deaden  the 
heart  that  should  be  their  living  shrine,  but  by  making  them  live 
again  in  duties  dischaiged  with  double  energy  for  their  sake. 
This  may  not  be  easy,  but  what  a  noble  Boman  matron  could  do 
should  not  be  impossible  for  a  Christian. 

Besides  the  memory  of  her  heroic  virtues,  Cornelia  left  some 
letters,  of  which  there  only  remain  two  or  three  fragments  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  "Most  of  her  letters,"  says  Mr.  Long, 
"may  have  been  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which  make  up 
the  chief  material  of  epistolary  correspondence.  But  they  would 
not  have  been  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  We  should  have 
had  a  sample  of  that  pure  Latin  which  the  noble  ladies  of  Bome 
spoke  and  wrote."  Kot  less  to  be  regretted  is  the  loss  of  the 
orations  of  the  Gracchi,  which  were  still  extant  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  and  were  read  with  delight  by  the  emperor 
M.  Antonius  when  he  was  a  boy.  Their  possession  would  not 
only  have  given  us  the  noblest  examples  of  Latin  prose  in  the  age 
preceding  that  of  Cicero,  but  materials  for  a  juster  view  of  the 
history  of  their  times. 

The  fall  of  Cains  Gracchus  and  Fulvius  'Flaocus  left  the  popu- 
lar party  without  a  leader,  or  rather  with  no  other  choice  but  to 
follow  the  course  of  reaction  into  which  they  had  already  been  led 
by  Drusus.  Pursuing  the  same  policy  by  which  they  had  ruined 
Gracchus,  the  Senate  did  not  attempt  to  touch  those  parts  of  his 
legislation  which  bore-  directly  upon  the  interests  of  the  city 
rabble — such  as  the  distributions  of  com,  nor  would  they  offend 
the  Equites  by  repealing  the  law  about  the  jury-lists.    But  a 

*  The  passage  is  qaoted  from  Mr.  Long's  tnnslatlon,  JMine,  4ke,,  toL  L,  pp.  290, 
291. 
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stop  was  pnt  to  the  colonization  of  Oarthage,  as  well  as  to  tbe 
Sempronian  colonies  in  Italy,  with  the  exertion  of  Tarentnm, 
and  a  new  course  of  legislation  was  begun  in  antagonism  to  the 
Sempronian  laws  respecting  the  public  land.  But  they  were  not 
permitted  to  proceed  altogether  unopposed.  As  soon  as  Opimius 
had  been  reduced  to  a  private  station  by  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  he  was  accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribune  Q. 
Decius,  on  the  charge  of  casting  Boman  citizens  into  prison  and 
putting  them 'to  death  without  a  trial;  but  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  was  strong  enough  to  secure  his  acquittal  (b.o.  120).  Kot 
so,  however,  in  the  case  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  former  associate 
of  Oracchus,  and  the  consul  for  the  present  year,  who  came  for- 
ward to  defend  Opimius.  His  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
friend  completed  the  disgust  inspired  by  his  political  apostasy, 
and  the  nobles  were  probably  not  unwilling  to  let  him  serve  for  a 
scapegoat.  On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  was  prose- 
cuted on  we  know  not  what  charge,  and  he  is  said  to  have  escaped 
oondemnation  by  a  voluntary  death.  The  case  is  chiefly  remark- 
able because  of  the  subsequent  fame  of  the  accuser,  the  great 
orator  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  now  commenced  his  career  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  (b.c.  119).  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he 
declared  that  he  never  repented  so  much  of  anything  as  the  part 
he  had  taken  against  Carbo. 

In  the  same  year,  the  tribunate  of  Oaitts  Mabius  proved  that 
the  popular  party  was  not  to  want  a  leader.  He  proposed  a 
change  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  to  secure  greater  freedom 
of  voting  in  the  Oomitia ;  and  he  overcame  the  opposition  of  the 
Senate  by  ordering  the  consul  Metellus  to  be  carried  off  to  prison. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  asserted  his  independence  by  opposiog  a 
new  distribution  of  com  among  the  citizens,  and  thus,  we  are 
told,  '^  he  established  himself  in  equal  credit  with  both  parties,  as 
a  man  who  would  do  nothing  to  please  either,  if  it  were  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.'*  The  whole  career  of  this  remarkable 
man  will  soon  claim  our  attention.  The  following  year  was 
marked  by  a  measure  similar  to  one  of  the  favourite  schemes  of 
Caius  Oracchus* the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Karbo  Martins 
{Narbonne)  on  the  gulf  of  Lyon,  in  opposition  to  the  Senate.  Ee- 
serving  for  a  future  chapter  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  we  need  now  only  mention  that 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  Bepublic  with  Massilia  had  led  to 
hostUities  with  the  Gallic  tribes  in  and  about  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.    In  b.o.  125  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  bore  so 
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conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Sempronian  revolution,  conducted  a 
successful  Tirar  yrith  the  Salluvii,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Yar.  In  the  three  following  years, 
0.  Sextius  Calvinus,  as  consul  and  proconsul,  defeated  the 
Allobroges  and  Arvemi,  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Salluvii,  in  whose  territory  he  founded  the  colony  of  Aqu®  SextisB 
{Aiaf)j  the  ruins  of  which  still  exhibit  some  of  the  most  splendid 
remains  of  Boman  architecture  (b.o.  122).  The  conquest  of  the 
Allobroges  and  Arvemi,  in  the  next  year,  conferred  on  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  the  title  of  Allobrogicus.  The  lower  valley 
of  the  Bhone  was  now  formed  into  the  province  which  remained 
down  to  the  time  of  Csesar  the  sole  possession  of  the  Romans  in 
Transalpine  Gaul,  and  was  hence  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  the  name  of  GhMia  Provmcia^  or  simply  Provineia^ 
a  name  perpetuated  in  that  of  Provence.  The  full  establishment 
of  this  eleventh  Boman  province  was  marked  by  the  colonization 
of  Karbo  Martins,  which  soon  began  to  eclipse  Massilia  in  pros- 
perity. The  blow  which  fell  upon  the  GalHc  province  some  years 
later  by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbrii  and  Teutones  will  be  related 
in  the  following  chapter. 

Meanwhile  the  nobility  at  Bome,  having  recovered  the  govern- 
ment, proceeded  with  their  measures  for  annulling  the  agrarian 
laws  of  Tiberius  Oracchus.  The  details  of  this  interesting  but 
intricate  subject  may  be  left  to  the  special  works  on  Boman 
history  and  antiquities.*  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  after  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  which  prevented  the  small  landholders  from  selling 
their  possessions  had  removed  the  obstacle  to  their  passing  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  the  tenth  and  the  cattle-tax  which 
were  reserved  as  a  compensation  for  the  poor  were  finally  remitted 
by  what  is  commonly  called  the  Thorian  Law,  which  ateo  regu- 
lated the  public  lands  of  Achaia  and  Africa  in  the  interest  of  the 
wealthy  possessors.  But  the  same  year  in  which  this  law  was 
probably  enacted  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  the  Opti- 
mates  through  the  display  of  their  corruption  and  incompetence 
in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  (B.a  111). 

One  incident  of  this  period  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  at  Bome.  In  B.a  116  it  was  discovered  that,  out 
of  the  six  vestal  virgins,  three  had  abandoned  themselves  to 
systematic  prostitution.  According  to  the  terrible  penalty  pro- 
vided for  such  a  crime,  they  were  carried  in  a  close  litter  with 

*  See  the  ftill  discuasion  of  the  Lege»  JBoriat  and  Thories  in  Long's  DecUne^  <fe<!.,  toI 
i.  cbap.  zxUL,  xxiv.,  xxr. 
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Ameral  ceremonies  through  the  Fomm,  and  there  solemnly  deliv- 
ered by  the  chief  pontiff  to  the  execntioner,  at  the  mouth  of  a  sub- 
terranean cave,  containiDg  a  couch,  a  light,  and  a  table  with  some 
food  upon  it.  Their  paramours  were  whipped  to  death  in  the 
Comitium  by  the  hand  of  the  cliief  pontiff.  The  Sibylline  books 
were  consulted,  and  found  to  contain  a  prophecy  of  the  crime,  with 
directions  to  avert  its  consequences  by  sacrifices  to  strange  deities. 
Sulpicia,  the  wife  of  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  was  chosen  by  the  Ro- 
man matrons  as  the  chastest  of  their  number,  to  consecrate  a  new 
temple  to  Venus  Yerticordia,  with  prayers  that  the  goddess  of 
lust  might  turn  the  hearts  of  the  vestals  to  purity !  Four  foreign- 
ers were  selected — a  Greek  and  Gallic  man  and  woman — and 
buried  alive  in  the  cow -market,  to  appease  the  foreign  deities. 
Such  is  the  practical  comment  on  the  boast  that  Borne,  in  de- 
stroying Carthage,  as  least  rendered  the  service  of  abolishing  the 
lustful  orgies  of  Astarte  and  the  horrid  rites  of  Moloch  I  Admir- 
ably does  the  historian  remark  that  ^^  the  savage  superstition  of 
Borne  required  human  sacrifices  to  allay  its  miserable  terrors ;  and 
the  Boman  poet's  line  is  as  applicable  to  the  vestals  of  Bome  as 
to  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon : 

^TantQin  roligio  potuit  raadere  malonun.'  ** 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 


RULE  OF  THE  RESTORED  OLIGARCHY. 
THE  WARS  WITH  JUGURTHA  AND  THE  CIMBRL 
B.C.  121  TO  B.C.  100. 


"Pro  pudore,  pro  abstinentUL,  pro  Tirtute,  audacia,  largitio,  ayahtia  yigebant*' 

SALLUflT. 

''The  history  of  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  ia  the  history  of  a  state  that  was 
hurried  to  its  ruin  by  the  ignoranoe  of  the  people  and  the  yicee  of  their  leaders.  We 
now  and  then  meet  with  an  honest  man,  but  the  number  is  smalL" — ^Long. 


■OW  im  NOBLBS  nSBD  TKBIB  TICTOBT— OPTIMATBS  ▲ND  POPULARBS—THB  OOHrUCT  TBHO- 
nro  TO  DBSPOTISM— OOYBBinfBirr  of  THB  RBSTORBD  OPTIMATBS — THB  MBTBLU — DALMA- 
TIAN AND  OTHBB  WARS— CATO  AND  THB  S00RDI8CI— THB  OIMBBI  AND  TBDTONBS — AP- 
PAIBS  or  NUHXDIA — ORIGIN  AND  CHARAOTBR  OF  JDGURTHA — ^HB  8BRTBS  AT  NDMANTIA — 
DBATHBBD  OF  UNG  MI0IP8A — MURDBB  OF  HIBMP8AL — ROMAN  OOMMISSIONBRS  BRIBBD  BT 
JUGURTHA— CAPTDRB  OP  CIRTA  AND  DBATH  OF  ADHBRBAL — THB  JUGURTHINB  WAR — 
CORRUPTION  OP  BB8TXA  AND  BOAURUS—raB  TBIBUNB  MBMXIUS— JUGURTHA  AT  ROMB — 
MURDBR  OF  MA88ITA— BPURIUS  ALBINUB  IN  AFRICA — CAPITULATION  OF  A.  ALBIHUB— IN- 
DIGNATION AT  ROMB— PR08RCUTI0NS  OP  THR  OPTIMATBS— MBTBLLU8  SENT  TO  AFRICA, 
WITH  MARIUS  AS  LBGATB — OTBRTURBS  OF  JUGURTHA— BATTLB  OP  THB  RIVBR  MUTHUL — 
SUCCBS8BS  OF  MBTBLLUS— HB  IB  RBPULSBD  PROM  BAM  A — OONSPIRACT  OP  BOMILCAR— RI8B 
OP  OAIUS  MARIUS— HIS  MARRIAGR  WITH  JULIA— THB  SOOTHSATBR  AT  UTICA — MARIUS 
ASPIRB8  TO  THB  CONSULSHIP— SOOBN  OF  MBTBLLUS— BLBCTION  OF  MARIUS— MBTRLLUS 
TAKBS  THALA— BOCCHU8  AND  JUGURTHA— NBGOTIATIONS  WITH  MBTBLLUS— MARIUS  AR- 
RITBS  IN  AFRICA— HIS  FIRST  CAMPAIGN— TAKING  OF  CAPSA— BXPBDITION  «>  THB  MO- 
LOCHATH— THB  LAST  BATTLB  OP  JUGURTHA — TRRACHBRT  OP  KING  BOCCHUS— MISSION  OP 
SULLA  AND  CAPTURB  OF  JUGURTHA — TRI17MPH  OF  MARIUS — ^BIS  JBALOUST  OP  SULLA — 
THB  COMING  CONFLICT— THB  CIMBRX  AND  TBUTONBS — ^DBPBATS  OP  CARBO,  SILANUS,  LON- 
GINUS,  AND  OP  MALUUS  AND  OAPIO— SU00ES8ITB  CONSULSHIPS  OF  MARIUS— HIS  YICTORT 
OTBR  THB  TBUTONBS  AT  AIZ — YICTORT  OTBR  THB  CIMBRI — CONDITION  OF  ROMR  AND 
ITALY- INSURRRCnONS  OP  SLAyB»--8UFPBRINGS  OF  THB  PROYINCBS- PIRACT— SBOOND 
SBRYILB  WAR  IN  SICILY— SIXTH  CONSULSHIP  OF  MARIUS— BIRTHS  OF  CICBRO,  POMPBY, 
AND  COSAR. 

If  the  failnre  and  death  of  the  Gracchi  averted  a  democratic 
revolution  at  Eome,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  destroying  every  hope  of 
moderate  reform.  The  victorious  party  returned  to  power  with  all 
the  vices  and  dangers  inherent  in  a  restoration.  The  conflict  in 
which  they  had  gained  their  victory,  was  of  a  totally  different 
character  fix>m  that  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  age  of  the  republic.  That  was  an  honest  effort  for  a  fair 
share  of  political  power,  made  by  a  body  which  was  qualified  to 
use  it  when  obtained,  and  granted  by  the  original  citizens  when 
they  were  convinced  that  the  demand  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 
The  result  was  to  make  Bome  a  free  and  powerful  state,  on  the 
basis  of  the  union  of  the  two  orders.  But  out  of  that  union  there 
had  grown  up  a  new  nobility,  partly  patrician  and  partly  plebeian, 
no  longer  banded  together  in  defence  of  those  political  privil^ea 
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which  give  a  certain  dignity  to  an  ariBtocracj — ^for  all  Eoman 
citizens  now  posseBsed  the  equalitj  of  civil  rights  and  universal 
snffi-age — but  holding  its  grasp  npon  the  administrative  govern- 
ment by  means  of  and  for  the  sake  of  wealth  alone.  That  wealth, 
obtained  by  the  depopulation  of  Italy  and  the  plunder  of  the  prov« 
inces,  was  employed  in  bribery  at  home :  and  the  people,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  attack  a  delinquent  governor,  got  their  share  of 
the  plunder  at  the  elections.  The  Boman  Equites  and  Italian 
capitalists  reaped  their  lull  share  of  their  booty  as  contractors  and 
farmers  of  the  revenue  {negotiatorea  and  jpuilicant).  In  such  a 
state  of  things  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  effort  failed,  either  to  raise 
up  an  independent  opposition  to  the  great  families  firom  a  middle 
class  whose  interests  were  identical  with  theirs,  or  to  lay  a  new 
foundation  of  freedom  on  the  basis  of  a  populace  held  in  subser- 
vience by  corruption,  nor  that  the  use  of  the  influence  thus  acquired 
decided  the  failure  of  the  revolution.  The  victory  was  one  of  per^ 
sonal  interests,  and  it  was  now  to  be  followed  up  for  personal 
interests  alone. 

The  absence  of  definite  political  principles  was  implied  by  the 
new  party  names  that  now  came  into  use.  The  ruling  faction  called 
themselves  the  Optimates  {those  of  the  lest  does) — a  term  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  use  about  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The 
name  was  of  course  intended  to  assume  that  they  were  what  Cicero 
describes  them,  ^^  all  good  and  honest  people,  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions ; "  but  a  far  truer  idea  is  given  by  Mr.  Long's  descrip- 
tion : — "  We  may  easily  guess  who  were  the  Optimates.  They 
were  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  ruled  by  intimidation,  intrigue, 
and  bribery,  who  bought  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  sold  their 
interests."  Opposed  to  them  were  the  Populareej  or  men  of  the 
people^  a  title  just  as  much  selt-assumed  as  the  other,  not  signi- 
fying the  people  themselves,  but  men  who  assumed  the  character 
of  {>opular  leaders  for  purposes  generally  as  selfish  and  corrupt  as 
those  of  the  Optimates.  ^^  From  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  to  the 
time  of  C.  Julius  Gsesar  the  contest  was  between  the  party  of  the 
Optimates  and  the  party  of  the  Populares.  It  was  a  contest  in 
which  the  rich  and  powerful  on  both  sides  struggled  for  political 
superiority  and  personal  aggrandizement.  The  party  of  the  Opti- 
mates had  a  plainer  object  than  the  opposite  party :  they  wished 
to  muntain  the  power  of  their  faction  and  the  authority  of  the 
Senate.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  could  have  no  other 
object  than  to  overthrow  their  opponents  by  means  of  the  people, 
that  is,  by  the  votes  of  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  poor 
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and  venal."  *  Borne  posseased  neither  of  those  elements  by  which 
a  healthy  commonwealth  secnres  its  own  perpetual  renovation, — a 
class  of  public  men  able  and  willing  to  devote  themselyes  to  the 
service  of  the  state  without  making  it  the  means  of  livelihood  or 
of  wealth,  and  an  independent  public  opinion,  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent, strong,  and  constant  in  its  action,  to  influence  the  whole  conrse 
of  the  government,  and  especially  to  recall  it  to  first  principles. 
Where  such  elements  are  in  action,  the  motto  of  *^  measures  rather 
than  men,"  however  hypocritical  as  a  party  cry,  will  fairly  repre- 
sent the  general  working  of  the  st«te :  in  the  long  run,  ^e  men 
will  govern  for  the  sake  of  the  measures.  But  sueh  a  contest  of 
personal  greed  and  ambition  as  commenced  at  Home  at  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi  can  have  but  one  end — ^an  end  which  the  imprac- 
ticable reforms  of  a  few  honest  men  help  to  bring  about  The 
popular  party  is  the  first  to  yield  up  its  liberties  to  a  leader  powerful 
enough  to  overthrow  the  nobles  and  then  to  play  the  despot  over 
those  who  fancied  him  their  champion  and  servant ;  and  the  nobles 
can  only  recover  their  lost  ground  by  submitting  their  mutual 
jealousies  to  a  leader  equally  despotic.  At  Eome  the  popular 
party  found  such  leaders  in  Marius  and  Julius  Oesar,  the  aris- 
tocracy in  Sulla  and  Octavian ;  and  when  the  impenetrable  cun* 
ning  of  the  last  had  induced  the  people  to  accept  him  as  their 
hereditary  leader,  while  the  true  spirit  of  the  government  was  aris* 
tocratic,  the  empire  was  firmly  founded  on  the  traditions  of  both 
parties,  as  the  old  republic  had  been  based  on  tlie  union  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians. 

Meanwhile  the  restored  government  of  the  Optimates  was  as 
destitute  of  ability  and  common  honesty  as  it  was  of  moderation, 
and  terror  had  its  natural  effect  on  their  policy.  ^' While  the 
aristocracy  had  formerly  governed  as  it  chose,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  without  any  substantial  opposition,  the  crisis  which  it  had 
now  passed  through  revealed  to  it,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a 
dark  night,  the  abyss  which  yawned  before  its  feet"  t  With  the 
failure  of  the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  Gracchi  and  the  removal 
of  the  last  restrictions  of  the  old  possessors,  the  social  miseries  of 
Italy  revived.  Farms  were  again  swallowed  up  in  sheep-walks : 
capital  was  concentrated  in  so  few  hands  that,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  but  2000  wealthy  families  were  numbered  among  the 
Roman  citizens:  the  slaves  employed  to  till  the  vast  posses- 
sions of  the  rich  broke  out  into  almost  annual  insurrections:  the 

*  Long,  DeeUne^  Ae.^  toL  L,  p.  !isvo. 

f  Mommsen,  HiOory  of  Jhms,  toL  iil,  p.  187. 
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provinoes  were  filled  with  the  like  dieorders :  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Bwarmed  with  pirates,  especiallj  on  the  coasts  of  Asia. 
One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  display  the  cormption  of  the 
raling  party  in  aU  its  shameleasness  and  their  incompetence  in  all 
its  shame.  The  disgrace  they  brought  upon  themselves  in  con- 
ducting the  foreign  relations  of  the  republic  was  also  the  occasion 
of  bringing  to  light  the  men  who  were  the  first  to  usurp  despotic 
power  at  Borne,  Marius  in  the  name  of  the  people,  Sulla  as  the 
champion  of  the  Optimates. 

During  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  fall  of  Cains  Gracchus, 
there  were  wars  with  barbarians  on  the  mountain  frontiers  of  Italy 
and  Qreeoe,  wars  in  which  we  read  of  more  triumphs  than  victories. 
A  large  share  of  these  triamphs  was  enjoyed  by  the  Metelli,  six 
of  whom — ^ioar  sons  and  probably  two  nephews  of  old  Metellus 
Maoedonicus — ^held  the  consulship  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
(b.0.  128-109).  It  was  at  a  cheap  rate  indeed,  if  we  may  believe 
the  story,  that  L.  Ceadlins  Metellus,  consul  in  b.o.  119,  obtained 
the  surname  of  Delmaticus,  and  a  triumph  over  the  Delmatians 
(b.0.  117).*  The  Blyrian  people  inhabited  the  central  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  whose  indented  shores  sheltered 
their  corsairs.  They  had  been  subdued,  at  least  nominally,  by  the 
consuls  O.  Mamus  Figulus  and  P.  Scipio  Nasica  (b.o.  166-155). 
Ketellns  is  said  to  have  led  his  consular  army  into  their  country 
solely  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  and  to  have  been  received 
without  opposition.  Still  the  triumph  would  not  have  been 
granted  unless  he  had  at  least  made  some  show  of  military  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  plunder  he  brought  home  from  his  two  years' 
government  sufficed  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Oastor 
and  Pollux  in  the  Forum,  which  had  been  built  after  the  battle  of 
the  Lake  S^illus.  Two  more  Metelli  obtained  triumphs  in  b.o.  113 
for  victories  in  Sardinia  and  Thrace.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  the  grand- 
son of  the  censor,  was  less  fortunate  in  his  government  of  Mace- 
donia as  consul  (b.o«  114).  In  a  war  with  the  Scordisci,  a  people 
probably  of  GalUc  origin,  who  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the 
frontier  of  the  province,  he  lost  his  army ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Bome  he  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  extortion  (b.o.  113).  He 
retired  to  Spain,  and  renounced  the  Boman  citizenship  for  that 
of  Tarraco.  '  The  honour  of  success  against  the  Scordisci  was 

*  The  name  \a  commonly  spelt  DalmaitB^  bat  the  old  form  on  coins  and  inscrip* 
tiona  IB  Debnata,  After  the  destruction  of  Ddmininm  bj  the  Consul  C.  Mardus 
Flgohis,  in  B.a  156,  their  capital  was  at  Salona,  which  still  retains  the  name.— See 
Sir  Gardner  Willunson's  DabnaUa  and  Mimt$iUffro. 
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reseryed  for  the  consulsbip  of  M.  Livias  DmsuB,  the  same  who  as 
tribune  was  the  rival  of  C.  Gracchus  (b.c.  112).  Amidst  theso 
petty  campaigns,  the  Komans  were  called  to  meet  a  bari)arian  in- 
vasion scarcely  less  formidable  than  that  of  the  Gauls  nearly  four 
centuries  before.  The  vast  hosts  of  the  Cimbbi  and  Teutones 
were  imprudently  engaged  in  Noricum  by  the  consul  On.  Papirins 
Carbo,  who  was  utterly  defeated  (b.o.  113).  But  as  the  invaders 
fortunately  turned  aside  into  Gaul,  where  they  were  finally  de- 
feated twelve  years  later  by  C.  Marius,  we  may  postpone  further 
notice  of  them  tiU  we  have  related  the  great  African  war,  which 
furnished  the  crowning  proo&  of  the  corruption  and  incapacity  of 
the  nobles,  which  gave  Marius  a  triumph  no  less  over  them  than 
over  Jugurtha,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  career  of  SuUa, 
and  was  no  remote  cause  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Borne. 

Micipsa,  King  of  Numidia,  died  in  b.o.  118.  We  have  already 
seen  how,  by  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  the  dominions  of  his 
&ther  Masinissa  had  been  reunited  under  his  sceptre.**^  Maintain- 
ing a  steady  fidelity  to  the  Bomans,  he  reigned  peacefrilly  at  his 
capital  of  Cirta  {Con9i<mtmeK)y  which  he  embellished  with  splendid 
buildings.  Here  he  gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  educated  Greeks, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  those  literary  pursuits  for  which  the  African 
princes  became  distinguished.  Sut  there  was  one  among  them 
who  inherited  the  rude  vigour  of  the  old  Nomad  chieftains,  and 
secretly  resolved  to  supplant  his  gentler  kinsmen.  Jugubtha, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Mastanabal,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Micipsa,  inherited  from  his  grandfather  those  qualities  of  which 

*  The  relatioiiship  between  the  prinoes  of  Uie  house  of  MiwiniflBa  will  be  seen  fhmi 
the  following  table  :— 

MiasiMissA,  d.  B.C.  149. 

I ^ 

Micipsa,  d.  s-a  118.  Gulcsea.  Mastanabal 


Adherbal,  Hiempsal,  MasaiTa,  Ooada,  Juoustba, 

d.  B.a  112.  d.  B.a  117.        d.  B.a  111.       d.  before  B.C.  Y8.      d.  B.a  104. 

Murdered  by  Jugurtha.  Assassinated  at 

Borne  by  order 
of  Jugurtha.        Hiempeal  11.,  Oxyntas 

King  of  Nnmidia. 

Juba  I.,  King  of  Kumidia, 
Friend  of  Pompey. 

Juba  XL,  Kinf(  of  Numidta, 

and  afterwards  of  Maoretania; 

Friend  of  Augustus. 
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popular  belief  is  apt  to  ascribe  the  choicest  share  to  bastards.* 
The  pradence  of  Masinissa  had  consigned  him  to  a  private  station, 
from  which  he  was  raised  by  the  kindness  of  Micipsa,  who  brought 
up  the  youth  with  his  own  sons.  Conspicuous  for  strength  and 
manly  beauty,  Jugurtha  was  still  more  distinguished  for  the  power 
of  his  mind.  As  if  his  plan  of  life  had  been  formed  from  the  very 
beginning,  he  abjured  the  luxurious  indolence  of  his  uncle's  refined 
court,  and  trained  himself  in  the  old  Numidian  exercises  of  riding, 
hurling  the  javelin,  and  racing.  The  victories  which  he  won  over 
his  youthful  comrades  gained  him  their  esteem  instead  of  jealousy ; 
and,  even  when  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  the  boldest  of  Uon- 
slayers,  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  of  himself.  The  natural  joy 
with  which  Micipsa  saw  these  excellences  in  his  ward  was  soon 
damped  by  a  foresight  of  the  dangers  to  which  his  two  sons  might 
be  exposed  from  an  older  and  abler  rival ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Sallust — ^whose  constant  writing  for  effect  requires  us  to  follow 
him  with  the  greatest  caution — the  king  set  his  nephew  the 
example  of  cruel  treachery.  As  the  popularity  of  Jugurtha  for- 
bad any  direct  practices  against  his  life,  it  was  resolved  to  expose 
him  to  the  risk  of  war ;  but  he  returned  from  his  service  before 
Numantia  as  commander  of  the  Numidian  contingent  with  mili- 
tary glory  added  to  his  other  merits,  with  the  esteem  of  Scipio 
and  intimate  relations  with  many  of  the  leading  Bomans.  Sal- 
lust  tells  us  that  the  ambitious  youth  in  the  army,  who  were 
themselves  full  of  plots  to  disturb  the  state,  encouraged  Jugurtha 
to  kill  Micipsa  and  usurp  the  throne,' trusting  to  his  own  merits 
and  the  pardon  which  it  would  be  easy  to  buy  at  Rome : — ("  Romm 
omnia  vendUa  esseJ^^)  But  Scipio,  who  passed  upon  him  a  farewell 
eulogy  in  presence  of  the  army,  admonished  him  in  private  to 
avoid  all  these  dangerous  plots,  and  to  pursue  an  open  course  of 
honourable  friendship  to  Home,  which  would  ultimately  bring  hime 
the  crown  as  its  reward.  His  experience  of  the  Bomans  led  himi 
to  prefer  the  course  congenial  to  his  subtle  African  nature. 

When  Micipsa  found  the  praises  which  tame  had  sounded  of  his 
nephew  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Scipio,  his  generous  feelings 
were  re-awakened,  and  he  resolved  to  bind  Jugurtha  if  possible  by 
the  ties  of  kindness.  He  made  a  will,  adopting  him  as  equal  with 
his  own  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  leaving  the  king- 
dom to  be  their  joint  inheritance ;  but  yet  he  betrayed  his  mis- 
givings by  placing  the  disposition  under  the  guarantee  of  Bome. 
On  his  death-bed  the  aged  king  summoned  a  full  assembly  of  his 

*  See  ShAkspere,  Xtng  Lear^  act  L,  80.  3. 
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relatiyos  and  friends,  in  whose  presence  he  besought  Jngnrtha,  by 
all  the  benefits  he  had  reoeiyed,  to  be  the  friend  and  protector  of  his 
adopted  brothers,  and  exhorted  them  to  look  np  to  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  age  and  wisdom.*  Jngnrtha  promised  all  that 
was  asked ;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  confession  of  his  own  supe- 
riority was  die  only  part  of  the  king's  dying  speech  which  expressed 
either  his  real  feelings  or  his  expectations  of  the  future.  The 
designs  of  Jugurtha  were  hastened  by  the  rashness  of  Hiempsal, 
who  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  three  princes  not  only  assumed 
the  most  insolent  demeanour  towards  the  concubine's  son,  but 
charged  him  with  undue  influence  oyer  the  late  king.  The  scheme 
of  a  joint  reign  was  at  once  found  impracticable.  The  treasure 
accumulated  by  Masinissa  and  Micipsa  was  divided :  a  partition  of 
the  kingdom  was  agreed  upon ;  and  the  princes  retired  to  different 
parts  of  Numidia.  The  vengeance  of  Jugurtha  followed  Hiempsal 
to  the  town  which  he  had  selected  for  his  abode ;  and  his  assassina- 
tion was  a  signal  for  a  civil  war  between  the  partisans  of  Adherbal 
and  Jugurtha.  The  greater  number  of  the  Numidians  remained 
fidthful  to  the  son  of  their  late  king ;  but  the  fiow^  of  the  warriors 
naturally  sided  with  such  a  leader  as  Jugurtha.  Adherbal,  defeated 
in  battle,  fled  into  the  province  of  Africa,  whence  he  carried  in 
person  his  complaint  to  Bome.  He  was  followed  thither  by  the 
envoys  of  Jugurtha,  amply  furnished  with  those  means  of  persuasion 
of  which  he  had  learnt  the  eflScacy  from  his  Boman  friends  before 
Numantia.  They  replied  to  Adherbal's  statement  in  the  Senate, 
that  Hiempsal  had  been  justly  slain  for  his  tyranny,  and  that 
Adherbal  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  recent  war.  Ten  commis- 
sioners were  sent  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  rival  claimants, 
but  with  no  instructions  to  enquire  into  the  murder  of  HiempsaL 
Lucius  OpimiuB,  the  chief  of  the  commission,  the  same  who  had 
conducted  the  inquisition  against  the  partisans  of  Caius  Oracchus, 
and  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Adherbal  in  the  recent  debates,  sold 
himself  to  Jugurtha  as  soon  as  he  reached  Kumidia ;  and  so  did  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues.  The  commissioners,  following  the  ancient 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  the  countries  of  the  Maaseesylii  and 
die  Massylii,t  assigned  the  former  or  western  division,  which  was 
much  the  larger  and  more  fertile,  to  Jugurtha,  the  eastern,  which 

»  As  Jugortha  wu  of  full  military  age  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  in  b.c.  184,  be  was 
probably  not  less  than  86  at  the  time  of  Micipsa*s  death.  The  two  sons  of  Midpsa 
appear  to  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  years  yomiger. 

f  The  western  division  corresponded  to  the  later  Hauretania  Tingitann  and  atifien 
lis,  the  eastern  to  the  later  Nomidia. 
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was  for  the  most  part  arid,  but  contained  the  best  ports  and  chief 
cities,  including  the  capital  Oirta,  to  Adherbal,  who  seems  to  have 
been  mocked  with  a  pretence  of  fairness  in  receiving  the  original 
dominions  of  his  grandfather.  But  even  these  he  was  not  long 
permitted  to  possess.  Pursuing  the  ancient  policy  of  Masinissa 
against  Carthage,  Jugurtha  tried  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  war  by 
wantonly  invading  and  cruelly  ravaging  his  territory.  But  when 
Adherbal's  only  answer  was  an  embassy  of  remonstrance,  Jugurtha, 
encouraged  by  his  former  impunity  from  Borne,  marched  with  his 
whole  force  against  his  rival.  After  sustaining  a  severe  defeat,* 
Adherbal  barely  escaped  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Cirta,  and  that 
fortress  was  only  saved  by  the  prompt  resistance  of  a  body  of 
Italian  residents.  Even  when  thus  brought  into  collision  with 
Roman  subjects,  Jugurtha  pressed  the  siege  in  the  hope  of  taking 
Cirta  before  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Senate  upon  Adherbal's  complaint  of  the  invasion. 

These  commissioners,  three  inexperienced  young  men,  with  no 
other  instructions  than  to  require  both  kings  to  desist  from  war, 
were  content  to  receive  Jugurtha's  professions  of  good  will  to 
Borne  and  his  asseverations  that  he  was  making  war  in  self- 
defence,  and  they  returned  home  without  entering  Cirta  or  seeing 
Adherbal.  Their  departure  was  followed  by  a  close  circumvalla- 
tion  of  the  city,  which  was  almost  impregnable  to  assault.  Cirta 
stands  upon  a  rocky  promontory  surrounded  by  the  river  Ampsaga 
on  all  sides  except  the  southwest,  where  a  narrow  isthmus  con- 
nects it  with  the  land  on  the  left  bank.  Here  lies  the  principal, 
and  in  Jugurtha's  time  the  only  entrance.  The  other  face  of  the 
rock  ends  in  lofty  precipices,  which  the  Bomans  afterwards  joined 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  across  the  ravine  of  two 
stories  of  arches  a  hundred  cubits  high,  leading  to  the  eastern 
gate.  Constantineh,  as  the  city  was  called  from  the  emperor  who 
restored  it,  is  described  by  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi  as  "one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world.  It  towers  above  extensive 
plains  and  vast  cultivated  tracts  sown  with  wheat  and  barley. 
Within  the  town  there  is  a  watering-place  for  cattle,  which  might 
be  useful  in  a  siege.  There  are  in  all  the  houses  cellars  hollowed 
out  in  the  rock  :  the  temperature,  which  is  always  fresh  and  mod- 
erate in  these  collars,  contributes  to  the  preservation  of  grain."  If 
these  cellars  could  always  have  been  ftill,  the  place  would  have 
been  equally  secure  against  famine  and  the  enemy.  But  the 
place  does  not  seem  to  have  been  provisioned  for  a  long  siege ; 

*  On  the  loctfity  of  this  battle,  see  Long,  2>eclin4  <be.^  vol  i.  p.  890. 
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and  in  the  fifth  month  Adherbal  persuaded  two  of  his  followers 
to  steal  out  tlirough  the  enemy's  lines,  and  to  carry  a  letter  to 
the  Senate,  reminding  them  that  he  had  been  made  king  by  the 
Eomans,  placing  Numidia  at  their  disposal,  and  entreating  them 
by  the  majesty  of  the  Boman  empire,  by  regard  for  the  friendship 
between  them  and  himself,  if  they  had  not  quite  forgotten  hia 
grandfather  Masinissa,  to  save  him  from  the  hands  of  his  cruel 
enemy.  But  the  appeal  to  their  generosity  and  the  oifer  of  the 
kingdom  were  equally  fruitless.  The  proposal  of  the  minority  to 
despatch  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Adherbal  was  OTerpowered  by 
the  hired  advocates  of  Jugurtha,  and  another  commission  of  three 
was  headed  by  M.  ^milius  Scaurus,  a  man  who  very  unworthily 
held  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Senate.*  Jugurtha  obeyed  the 
summons  of  these  commissioners  to  meet  them  at  Utica,  but  the 
interview  ended  in  talk,  and  the  commission  returned  to  Rome. 

The  Italians  in  Cirta,  relying  for  their  own  safety  on  the  respect 
due  to  Eoman  subjects,  now  persuaded  Adherbal  to  surrender, 
stipulating  only  for  his  own  life,  and  leaving  all  else  to  the  future 
decision  of  the  Senate.  The  king  complied,  but  with  misgivings 
that  were  speedily  justified.  He  was  tortured  to  death,  and  all  the 
men  in  the  garrison  were  massacred,  the  Italians  not  excepted. 
Their  fate  roused  the  indignation  of  the  mercantile  class  at  Home ; 
but  the  partisans  of  Jugurtha  again  tried  every  resource  of  pro- 
crastination. It  was  now  that  the  case  assumed  its  frill  import- 
ance as  bearing  upon  the  contest  between  the  Optimates  and 
Populares ;  and  the  threat  of  the  new  tribune  C.  Memmius  to  call 
the  delinquents  to  account  before  the  people  forced  the  Senate  to 
declare  war  with  Jugurtha  about  the  close  of  b.c.  112.  Surprised 
that  his  success  in  corruption  had  found  a  limit,  the  king  sent  his 
son,  with  two  of  his  friends,  to  renew  the  process ;  but,  on  the 
motion  of  Bestia,  the  consul  elect,  they  were  commanded  to  leave 
Italy,  unless  they  bore  a  commission  to  surrender  the  kingdom. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  consular  army  of  Bestia  landed  in 
Africa,  and  began  its  march  up  the  Bagradas.  Leptis  Magna, 
the  chief  city  of  the  African  Tripolis,  offered  its  submission,  and 
other  cities  were  taken.  Bocchus,  King  of  Mauretania,  though  he 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  proposed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  which  broke  down  however  because  his  envoys  approached 
the  consul  with  empty  hands.  Jugurtha  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  Roman  nobles ;  and  his  bribes  won  over 

*  The  Prineep§  8matua  was  the  senator  on  whom  the  oenson  oonferred  the  honoui 
of  pladng  hia  name  first  on  the  roll. 
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not  only  Bestia,  who  had  begun  the  war  with  such  vigour,  but 
ScanruB,  hitherto  his  chief  opponent,  who  was  serving  with  Bestia 
as  legate.  The  price,  however,  was  enormous,  "  and  Scaurus  had 
the  credit  of  not  doing  a  dishonest  act  for  a  small  sum."  The 
quffistor  Sextius  was  sent  to  Vaga  {Beja)  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Bagradas,  nominally  to  collect  corn,  but  really  to  serve  as  a 
hostage  for  Jugurtha,  who  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp.  He 
made  his  proposals  to  a  military  consul,  for  form's  sake ;  but  the 
whole  matter  was  arranged  in  private  with  Bestia  and  Scaurus. 
Jugurtha  obtained  peace  by  the  nominal  surrender  of  his  kingdom^ 
which  he  received  back  again  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  in  silver, 
besides  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  thirty  elephants, 
most  of  which  he  afterwards  bought  back  from  the  Roman  officers. 
The  Roman  army  remained  in  Africa,  while  Bestia  returned  home 
to  hold  the  consular  Comitia  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of 
his  colleague,  P.  Scipio  Nasica  (b.o.  111). 

His  return  to  Rome  was  the  signal  for  the  outburet  of  a  storm 
before  which  the  Senate  was  again  compelled  to  bow.  The  tribune 
Memmius  harangued  the  people  in  a  series  of  speeches,  one  of 
which — ^in  substance  at  least — is  presen-ed  by  Sallust.  He  re- 
counted all  the  offences  of  the  Optimates  against  the  people 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  their  murder  of  popular  tribunes, 
their  ostentatious  exercise  of  the  power  which  they  used  for  the 
corrupt  betrayal  of  the  state;  and,  retorting  upon  them  the  charge 
they  had  made  against  the  Gracchi,  of  aspiring  to  royalty,  he 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  no  case  of  peculation  of  the  treasury,  nor  of 
money  forcibly  taken  from  allies,  which  are  indeed  grave  offences,  . 
but  we  are  so  used  to  them  that  we  consider  them  nothing.  To 
your  greatest  enemy  has  been  surrendered  the  authority  of  the 
Senate :  nay  your  own  imperial  power  has  been  betrayed :  at  Rome 
and  in  foreign  parts  the  interests  of  the  state  have  been  sold.  If 
we  shall  not  enquire  into  these  matters,  if  we  shall  not  punish  the 
guilty,  what  will  remain  except  to  live  and  to  obey  those  who  have 
committed  such  crimes  ?  For,  when  men  can  do  with  impunity 
what  they  like,  that  is  really  kingly  power.*'  In  fine,  he  carried  a 
bill,  to  which  the  Senate  dared  not  reftise  their  assent,  that  the 
praetor  L.  Cassius  should  be  sent  to  bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome 
under  a  promise  of  safe  conduct,  to  which  Cassius  added  the 
pledge  of  his  own  word.  Sallust  says  that  the  engagement  of  one 
honest  man  had  as  much  weight  with  Jugurtha  as  tlie  promise  of 
the  Roman  Senate  and  People;  **perliaps,"  adds  the  modem 
historian,  "he  might  have  said  more,  for  Jugurtha  knew  hy 
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experience  that  the  knaves  in  the  Senate  had  hitherto  been  a 
majority." 

Ju^urtha  appeared  before  the  people,  not  in  regal  state  but  in 
the  sordid  garb  of  a  person  under  prosecution ;  but  eren  this  humi- 
liation was  not  enough  for  the  popular  indignation*  Some  cried 
out  that  he  should  be  put  in  chaias ;  others  called  on  him  to  con* 
fes8  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  or  they  would  do  summary 
justice  on  him  as  a  public  enemy.  Memmius  only  stilled  the 
tumult  by  declaring  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  Eoman  people  to  be  broken ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  recount 
all  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha,  and  finally  demanded  of  him  the 
names  of  his  abettors.  The  king's  silence — ^he  added — ^would  not 
screen  the  gnilty,  for  they  were  well  known  already,  but  he  could 
only  merit  clemency  by  a  fiill  confession.  The  mode  of  meeting 
this  demand  had  been  previously  arranged,  Jugurtha  came  for- 
ward as  if  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  but  before  he  opened  his 
lips,  the  tribune  Gains  Bsebius,  whom  he  had  bribed  for  the  pur- 
pose, interposed  his  veto  on  the  king's  speaking.  After  an  empty 
outburst  of  popular  fury,  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  time  was 
once  more  gained,  while  the  discussion  on  the  ratification  of  the 
peace  was  protracted  in  the  Senate.  Meanwhile  the  Comitia  had 
been  held,  and  Spurius  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  consuls 
elect,  eager  for  the  command  in  Africa,  took  a  new  step  to  bring 
on  war.  Gulussa,  the  second  son  of  Masinissa,  had  left  a  son 
Massiva,  who  had  fled  to  Borne  after  the  death  of  Adherbal.  This 
Massiva  was  now  persuaded  by  Albinus  to  lay  before  the  Senate  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Kumidia.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  this 
step  than  BomUcar,  the  trusty  adherent  of  Jugurtha,  planned 
Massiva's  death.  But  one  of  Uie  hired  assassins,  being  caught  in 
the  act,  was  induced  to  make  a  ftdl  confession.  BomUcar  was 
placed  upon  his  trial ;  and  Jugurtha,  after  persuading  fifty  of  his 
Boman  friends  to  become  sureties  for  the  man's  appearance,  sent 
him  home  out  of  the  way.  It  says  much  for  the  amount  of  good 
faith  which  had  survived  the  corruption  of  Eoman  morals,  that 
Jugurtha's  safe  conduct  was  still  respected.  The  treaty  of  Bestia 
was  of  course  cancelled,  and  the  king  was  ordered  to  depart  from 
Italy.  When  beyond  the  walls,  he  cast  many  a  silent  look  back 
upon  Rome,  and  at  last  exclaimed — "  That  city  is  for  sale,  and  will 
soon  perish  if  it  finds  a  purchaser  "*  (b.o.  110). 

Albinus  had  obtained  the  coveted  command  so  late  in  the  year, 
that  he  was  now  only  eager  to  finish  the  campaign  before  he 

•  SaUost,  Jug.  c  86. 
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Bhoold  be  recalled  for  the  elections.  He  little  knew  that  a  war  in 
the  region  of  the  Atlas  and  under  the  climate  of  Africa  was  one  of 
the  most  diiBGlciilt  in  which  Borne  had  yet  engaged.  Jugurtha 
amused  him  with  promises  of  surrender,  which  were  as  often 
broken  on  the  not  unfounded  pretext  of  personal  danger ;  till  not 
only  was  the  season  wasted,  but  the  consul  had  incurred  a  strong 
suspicion  of  complicity  with  the  king.  Albinus  was  at  length 
obliged  to  return  to  hold  the  Oomitia,  leaving  the  command  to  his 
borother  Aulus  as  proprsetor.  At  Bome,  the  efforts  of  two  of  the 
tribunes  to  secure  their  re-election  caused  the  repeated  postpone- 
ment of  the  Gomitia,  an  interruption  of  constitutional  order  which 
henceforth  frequently  recurs. 

In  this  delay  Aulus  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  for  signal* 
ising  his  temporary  command,  if  not  by  a  victory  over  Jugurtha, 
at  least  by  an  advantageous  bargain  for  peace.  In  the  month  of 
January  (b.o.  109),  he  called  his  army  out  of  winter-quarters  to 
attack  the  town  of  Suthal,  where  Jugurtha  kept  his  treasure.  The 
place  was  one  of  those  strong  African  fortresses  that  stand  perched 
on  steep  hills,  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  which  the  winter  rains 
had  now  converted  into  a  muddy  swamp.  While  Aulus  wasted  his 
time  in  the  pretence  of  an  impossible  siege,  Jugurtha  led  him  on 
with  promises  of  submission ;  and  at  last,  under  pretence  of  find- 
ing a  favourable  place  for  concluding  the  bargain,  he  enticed  the 
propreetor  into  the  desert  Here,  having  first  corrupted  several  of 
the  officers,  Jugurtha  surrounded  the  camp  of  Aulus  on  a  cloudy 
night ;  his  confederates  admitted  him  within  the  entrenchments  ; 
and  the  darkness  alone  saved  the  Boman  army  from  destruction. 
On  the  following  day  Aulus  consented  to  purchase  safety  on  the 
condition  that  his  army  should  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  and  that  he 
should  evacuate  JSTumidia  within  ten  days  (b.o.  109). 

When  the  news  of  this  disgrace  reached  Bome,  the  Optimates 
attempted  by  a  show  of  energy  to  avert  its  consequences  from 
themselves.  Spurius  Albinus  was  the  first  to  bring  his  brother's 
conduct  before  the  Senate,  and  to  obtain  the  cancelling  of  the 
treaty,  while  he  exerted  himself  to  raise  reinforcements.  Pre- 
vented by  the  tribunitial  veto  from  leading  the  new  levies  into 
Africa,  he  crossed  over  by  himself,  but  found  his  former  army 
demoralised  and  mutinous.  Meanwhile  the  popular  indignation 
refused  to  be  trifled  with  any  longer.  The  tribune  C.  Mamilius 
Limetanus  carried — ^in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Optimates 
who  dared  not  openly  oppose  the  bUl — a  motion  for  a  commis- 
lion  of  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  partisans  of  Jugurtha, 
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&om  those  who  had  first  abetted  him  in  his  disobedience  to  the 
Senate  down  to  those  who  had  given  him  back  the  elephants  and 
deserters.  Scanms,  who  as  Bestia's  legate  had  been  the  arch 
cnlprit,  had  inflnence  enough  to  procure  his  own  appointment  as 
one  of  the  three  commissioners ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  it 
politic  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  his  chief 
fellow-offender,  Bestia.  Among  the  other  victims  of  the  severity 
with  which  the  commissioners  discharged  their  functions,  and  of 
the  resentment  of  the  equestrian  judioes,  whose  fellow-capitalists 
had  been  massacred  at  Oirta,  were  the  late  consul  Albinus,  and 
Opimius  the  slayer  of  Cains  Graccus,  who  died  in  exile  and  poverty 
at  Dyrrachium. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  committed  to  the 
new  consul  Q.  Metellus,  an  aristocrat,  like  the  rest  of  his  haughty 
honse,  but  yet  so  free  not  only  from  corruption  but  even  suspicion, 
that  when  after  his  prsetorship  in  B.a  112  he  was  prosecuted  on  a 
charge  of  extortion,  the  jury  acquitted  him  without  even  looking  at 
his  accounts.  The  confidence  felt  in  his  character  facilitated  the 
preparations  for  the  new  campaign.  A  fresh  levy  was  made  to 
reinforce  the  demoralised  army  of  Albinus;  and  abundant  re- 
sources were  furnished  by  the  Italian  allies.  The  first  efforts  of 
Metellus  were  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  discipline  by  measures 
such  as  those  taken  by  Scipio  with  the  army  before  Nnmantia. 
The  camp  followers  were  driven  away ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  had 
long  remained  idle  in  one  place,  without  even  throwing  np  the 
usual  entrenchments,  were  exercised  in  rapid  marches,  every  halt 
being  marked  by  a  camp  duly  fortified.  Nor  was  it  the  least  of 
the  merits  of  Metellus  that  he  looked  for  his  lieutenants  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  party,  and  choose  such  men  as  Cains  Marius  and 
the  celebrated  disciplinarian  P.  Rutilius  Buftis. 

When  Jugurtha  learned  the  character  of  the  new  commander, 
he  felt  that  his  artifices  were  exhausted,  and  made  serious  pro- 
posals for  burrender.  But  now  his  arts  of  treachery  and  procrasti- 
nation were  turned  against  himself.  Metellus  gave  him  enconr- 
aging  replies,  but  secretly  won  over  his  envoys  and  even  his 
officers,  who  furnished  the  consul  with  supplies  when  he  advanced 
into  Numidia.  Jugurtha,  finding  that  his  own  servants  were 
bribed  to  deliver  him  up  alive  or  dead,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle, 
and  took  his  post  on  the  river  Muthul,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Ba^radas.  The  valley  was 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles ;  and  the  basin  of  the  river  itself  was  marked  by  a  lower 
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range,  clothed  with  olive,  myrtle,  and  other  shrubs.  On  the  ridge 
nearest  the  river  Jngnrtha  placed  his  elephants  and  part  of  his 
infantry,  under  Bomilcar,  while  he  himself  took  post,  with  the 
cavalry  and  picked  infantry,  under  cover  of  the  vegetation,  near 
the  foot  of  the  slope  by  which  the  Bomans  must  descend  into  the 
valley.  But  the  cover  was  not  dense  enough  for  effectual  conceal- 
ment, and  as  Metellus  marched  down  from  the  high  ground,  he 
saw  Jugurtha's  men  and  horses  on  his  right.  An  engagement  on 
this  side  of  the  plain  would  expose  his  weary  troops  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  river,  where  alone  they  could  find  water  and  a  proper 
camping-ground,  while  the  march  across  the  open  ground  would  be 
harassed  by  the  fTumidian  cavalry.  So  the  consul  drew  up  his  line 
of  battle  facing  Jugurtha;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  the  sol- 
diers were  ordered  to  face  to  the  left,  so  that  the  line  became  a 
column,  and  began  to  move  across  the  plain.  The  cavalry  of  the 
left  wing,  now  the  van,  were  led  by  Metellus  himself:  those  of  the 
right,  now  the  rear,  and  the  critical  position  in  such  a  manoeuvre, 
had  in  Marius  a  commander  equal  to  the  emergency :  while  the 
other  trusted  legate,  Rutilius  Buftis,  was  sent  forward  with  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  and  light*  cohorts  to  pitch  a  camp  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Jugurtha  remained  immovable  till  the  rear  of 
the  Boman  column  had  passed  his  extreme  left,  and  then  de- 
spatched 2000  infantry  to  seize  the  heights  from  which  they  had 
descended,  and  so  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  He  then  attacked  the 
Bomans  on  every  side ;  and  there  ensued  an  irregular  fight,  in 
which  the  Numidian  light  horse,  though  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  Boman  cavalry,  showed  their  usual  superiority  in 
skirmishing  over  the  broken  ground.  But  the  African  infantry, 
though  in  their  own  climate,  were  unable  to  match  the  endurance 
of  the  Boman  legionaries.  Towards  evening  Marius  led  a  charge 
up  the  hill  against  the  2000  Numidians  who  had  hung  all  day 
upon  the  heights,  threatening  the  Boman  rear,  and  their  instant 
dispersion  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle  on  this  side.  Mean- 
while, the  advanced  guard  under  Butilius  had  reached  the  river 
and  formed  their  camp.  Bomilcar  suffered  them  to  pass  him,  and 
then  moved,  down  with  his  whole  line  to  cut  off  the  legate  from 
returning  to  the  consul's  aid.  A  cloud  of  dust,  rolling  down  the 
liiU-side,  announced  his  approach  to  BuAis,  who  drew  up  his  line 

*  It  18  coDvenieiii  to  explain,  onoe  for  all,  that  the  terms  eaqtediiij  Hfte  impedimenti$ 
and  so  fiirth,  refer  to  troops  disencumbered  for  the  occasion  of  the  personal  baggage, 
tations,  stakes,  and  entrenching  tools,  which  made  up  the  ordinary  load  of  a  Roman 
soldier  to  as  much  as  sixty  pounds. 
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in  firont  of  the  newly-formed  camp.  The  elephants,  entangled 
among  the  bufihes,  were  easily  surrounded:  four  of  them  were 
taken^  and  the  remaining  forty  killed ;  and  the  Nnmidian  infantry 
were  rapidly  dispersed.  The  two  victorious  divisions  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  not  without  a  momentary  panic — each  being 
ignorant  of  how  the  other  had  fared,  and  mistaking  their  comrades 
in  the  darkness  for  the  enemy — and  both  returned  to  rest  in  the 
camp  beside  the  river.  Jugurtha's  infantry  dispersed,  according 
to  the  Nnmidian  custom;  and  he  fled,  with  his  cavalry  only,  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses.  Listead  of  entangliug  his  army  in  a 
dangerous  pursuit,  Metellus  moved  iuto  the  richest  districts  of 
Numidia,  ravaging  the  fields,  taking  and  burning  the  cities  that 
were  ill-defended,  and  putting  their  male  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
These  successes  restored  confidence  at  Eome,  and  a  public  thanks- 
giving was  decreed  by  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile  Jugurtha  had  collected  in  his  mountain  retreat  an 
army  which  Sallust  describes  as  consisting  of  cultivators  and 
Bhepherds,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  his  veterans 
would  rally  round  him.  He  proved  his  military  skill  in  a  most 
effective  guerilla  warfare,  sometimes  hanging  on  the  Roman  rear, 
sometimes  going  before  to  waste  the  country  on  their  line  of 
march,  and  sometimes  waylaying  them  when  thej  had  to  cross 
the  hills.  Even  when  Metellus  formed  two  divisions,  under  him- 
self and  Mariiis,  Jugurtha  would  appear  unexpectedly  now  to  the 
one,  and  then  to  the  other ;  but  all  the  while  he  avoided  a  pitched 
battle.  To  put  an  end  to  this  indecisive  campaign,  Metellus  re- 
solved to  attack  the  city  of  Zauxb^  the  same  near  which  Sdpio  had 
gained  his  decisive  victory  over  Hannibal.  But  Jugurtha,  intbrmed 
of  the  consul's  design,  was  at  Zama  before  him,  and  prepared  the 
city  for  resistance  not  more  by  his  exhortations  to  the  inhabitants 
than  by  the  despair  of  tlie  Eoman  deserters  whom  he  added  to 
the  garrison.  He  then  marched  off  to  Sicca  {EVKef)^  hoping 
to  surprise  Marius,  who  had  been  sent  to  that  place  with  a  few 
cohorts  to  collect  com ;  but  the  Bomans  were  extricated  by  gene- 
ralship and  discipline,  and  arrived  safe  before  Zama.  The  siege 
of  tliat  city  again  displayed  the  able  conduct  of  Metellus  and 
Marius,  and  of  Jugurtha,  who  hung  with  his  cavalry  about  the 
outskirts  of  the  Koman  army,  and  at  one  time  penetrated  to  their 
camp.    The  defence  was  successful,  and  Metellus,  having  gar* 


*  This  inland  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Bagiadas  derived  its  epitbet  of  Venerea  front 
the  worship  of  Venus,  the  PhoBnidan  Astarte.— See  Vol  IL  p.  884. 
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risoned  the  towns  be  Ixad  won«  retired  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
proTince  of  Africa. 

It  was  the  character  of  this  war  that  the  campaigns  of  arm? 
were  yaried  by  interludes  of  treachery.  The  commander  who  had 
restored  the  prestige  of  the  Bomaa  legions  was  not  above  using 
the  services  of  Bomilcar,  who  saw  that  his  own  sacrifice,  as  the 
murderer  of  Massiva,  would  be  a  condition  of  any  peace  granted  to 
Jugnrtha.  Having  secured  a  promise  of  pardon  if  he  delivered  up 
the  king,  alive  or  dead,  Bomilcar  persuaded  his  master  to  offer  a 
full  submission.  Step  by  step  he  was  required  to  pay  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  to  give  up  all  his  elephants  and  300  hostages,  and 
lastly,  to  surrender  the  Roman  deserters.  Of  these  a  few  escaped 
to  Mauretania  in  time ;  the  rest  were  put  to  death  by  Metellus 
with  cruel  tortures.^  Now  came  the  final  demand,  that  Jugurtha 
should  repair  to  Tisidium,  and  receive  the  orders  of  the  proconsul ; 
but,  helpless  as  he  seemed  after  all  these  exactions,  he  preferred 
the  risk  of  continuing  the  war.  During  the  ensuing  winter,  the 
city  of  Vaga  revolted  from  the  Komans,  and  all  the  garrison  were 
put  to  death,  except  the  commander,  T.  Turpilius  Silanus,  who 
was  scourged  and  beheaded  as  a  traitor  by  Metellus,  when  he 
retook  the  eity  two  days  afterwards.t  Meanwhile  the  rupture  of 
the  n^otiations  left  Jugurtha  and  BomUcar  each  the  prey  to  well- 
founded  suspicions  of  each  other ;  and  a  detected  plot  against  the 
life  of  the  king  delivered  Bomilcar  to  the  executioner.  After  this 
discovery  of  the  treachery  of  those  whom  he  had  most  trusted, 
Sallnst  tells  us  that  Jugurtha  became  suspicious  of  everybody,  and 
subject  to  such  sudden  alarms  as  to  act  like  a  man  who  is  beside 
himselfl:]^ 

The  services  of  Caius  Mabius  during  this  eventful  campaign 
had  been  too  great  not  to  rouse  his  own  ambition  and  the  je^ousy 
of  his  commander ;  and  his  bearing  in  the  camp  had  won  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiers.  As  firm  in  governing  himself  as  he  was 
strict  in  commanding  others,  he  8hai*ed  the  food  and  labours  of 
the  legionaries,  even  to  working  with  them  in  the  trenches. 
Their  letters  carried  his  praises  to  Some,  where  his  tribunate  was 

*  SderenU  had  their  hands  cut  off:  otheit  were  buried  up  to  the  middle  in  the  earth 
and  80  made  a  mark  for  the  Roman  archers,  and  finally  burnt  alive.  So  at  least  say 
Appian  and  Orodus.  Salluflt  does  not  mention  their  fate.  **  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Long, 
**  he  assumed  that  everybody  would  know  that  they  were  put  to  death." 

f  His  ezeoutlon  was  Justified,  as  has  already  been  observed,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  Latin. 

t  **  So  says  Sallust  in  hob  laboured  sentence,  which  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  author 
himsdf  intended  to  pass  for  anything  else  than  ornament." — ^Long. 
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not  yet  fo^otten ;  and  while  the  state  paid  due  honours  to  the 
merits  of  Metellns,  his  lieutenant  became  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  Aitore  consul.  The  same 
thought  possessed  the  mind  of  Marius  the  more  ardently  as  he 
felt  that  his  want  of  nobility  was  the  only  obstacle  to  his  success. 
He  was  close  upon  his  fiftieth  year,  having  been  bom  in  b.c.  157 
at  Arpinum,  the  same  small  town  among  the  Latin  hills,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Liris,  that  was  the  birthplace  of  Oicero  just  half  a 
century  later.  But  proud  as  the  orator  was  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men, their  characters  and  trainings  were  as  opposite  as  their 
careers.  The  child  of  poor  parents,  who  were  clients  of  the 
Herennii,  a  plebeian  house  which  had  attained  the  honours  of 
nobility,  Marius  had  neither  the  opportunity,  nor  had  he  the 
natural  taste,  to  acquire  Hellenic  culture,  l^al  lore,  or  forensic 
eloquence ;  he  was  simply  a  hardy  soldier.  He  entered  the  army 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  military  age ;  at  the  siege  of  !N'umantia 
he  is  said  to  have  been  noticed  by  Scipio  as  a  man  destined  to 
attain  high  distinction  (b.o.  134)  ;*  and  his  election  by  the  people 
Bs  military  tribune  was  a  decisive  testimony  to  the  reputation  he 
had  won.  In  b.c.  119,  at  the  age  of  88,  he  was  tribune  of  the 
Plebs;  and  we  have  seen  the  boldness  with  which  he  espoused  the 
popular  cause.  His  canvass  for  the  curnle  ssdileship  had  so  little 
prospect  of  success,  that,  Plutarch  tells  us,  he  changed  about,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  the  plebeian  sBdileship ;  but  in  this  also  he 
failed.  He  gained  the  praetorship,  but  he  was  the  lowest  on  the 
poll  of  the  six  who  were  chosen.  He  was  prosecuted  for  bribery, 
and  only  acquitted  by  the  equal  decision  of  the  jury.  He  gained 
no  distinction  in  this  office  (b.o.  115),  and  his  proprsBtorship  in 
Further  Spain  seems  to  have  afforded  Marins  no  better  employ- 
ment than  to  put  down  the  robbery  which  was  still  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  ruder  tribes  (b.c.  114)  It  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  he  married  into  the  high  patrician  house  of  the  Julii, 

*  A  wen-known  passage  of  Juvenal  preserves  a  tradidoD,  that  Marius  worked  for 
hire  at  the  plou^  before  he  suffered  the  severities  of  military  discipline.    JLfter  an 
allusion  to  Oioero*s  birth  at  Arpinum,  be  says  {Sat  viil  246) : — 
'*  Arpinus  alius  Volsoorum  in  monte  solebat 

Posoere  meroedes,  alieno  lassus  aratro; 

Nodosam  posthsDo  frang^Mt  vertice  vitem, 

Si  lentus  pigrA  muniret  oastra  dolabrA." 
On  which  Mr.  Long  observes — **  his  parents  may  have  lieen  poor,  but  it  was  not  the 
fashion  for  free  men  to  work  for  wages  at  that  tune ;  nor  would  it  have  been  necest 
^ary  for  a  youth  of  Marius^s  temper  to  do  it  when  the  Romans  were  always  wanting 
Mklien.*' 
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who  traced  their  mythical  descent  from  liilos,  the  sou  of  ^Eneas, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Alba  on  its  destruction 
by  Tullna  Uostilins.  Their  chief  family,  the  Cjbsabs,  had  made 
but  little  %ure  before  this  age,  when  we  find  them  taking  the 
aristocratic  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  0.  Julius  OsBsar,  whose 
sister  Marius  espoused,  was  the  father  of  the  renowned  dictator ;  and 
this  connection  was  a  main  element  in  determining  the  political 
course  of  the  latter.  The  marriage  proved  that  a  successful  soldier, 
however  humble  his  origin,  might  aspire  to  the  highest  alliances 
in  the  state;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  hastened  the  political 
advancement  of  Marius,  who  was  already  several  years  past  the 
legal  age  for  the  consulship,  when  the  fiune  he  had  earned  in 
Africa  encouraged  him  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  magistracy. 

Marius  was  offering  a  sacrifice  in  his  winter  quarters  at  Utica, 
when  the  seer  {han^uspex\  on  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  victim, 
perceived  signs  of  a  wondrous  destiny,  and  bade  him  trust  to  the 
gods  and  do  what  he  was  thinking  of,  for  it  would  turn  out  well. 
like  every  Italian,  Marius  was  a  believer  in  omens,  and  the  voice 
of  heaven  echoed  the  call  of  the  people  and  the  promptings  of 
his  ambition.  Bat  his  request  for  leave  of  absence  to  stand  for 
the  election  roused  all  the  aristocratic  pride  of  Metellus.  In  the 
tone  of  that  firiendship  which  had  hitherto  done  both  so  much 
honour,  the  proconsul  remonstrated  with  his  legate  for  aspiring 
to  an  honour  so  much  above  his  position,  and,  instead  of  being 
content  with  what  he  had  won,  asking  for  that  which  the  people 
would  certainly  deny  him.  Still  he  promised  to  grant  the  request 
when  the  public  service  would  permit.  But  he  showed  no  haste 
in  fulfilling  this  promise,  and  when  Marius  at  last  became  impor- 
tunate, Metellus  gave  vent  to  his  scorn  by  telling  him  that  it  would 
be  time  enough,  when  his  son  became  a  candidate,  for  Marius  to 
stand  with  him.  The  young  Metellus,  whose  presence  as  a  youth 
in  the  African  army  made  the  insult  sharper,  was  about  twenty 
years  old,  and  would  be  of  the  legal  age  for  the  consulship  in 
about  twenty  years  more,  when  Marius  would  be  just  seventy  I 
The  cruel  taunt  gained  Metellus  an  enemy  for  life ;  and  its  effect 
was  soon  felt.  The  court  which  Marius  paid  more  assiduously 
than  ever  to  the  common  soldiers  and  to  the  Italian  merchants  at 
Utica  was  now  mingled  with  boasts  of  how  soon  he  would  end 
the  war,  if  he  had  only  half  the  army  of  Metellus.  The  knights, 
always  jealous  of  the  nobility,  added  their  desires  to  those  of  the 
common  soldiers  and  the  merchants,  in  the  letters  which  were 
constantly  arriving  at  Borne.    To  these  influences  Marius  cont]*ived 
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to  add  another  in  the  representations  of  Ganda,  the  legitimate  son 
of  Jngurtha's  father  Mastanabal,  who,  having  been  named  in  the 
will  of  Micipsa  as  reversionary  heir  to  the  crown,  might  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  family  of  Masinissa  and  the  wishes  of  the  Knmi- 
dian  people.  So  that  at  last,  when  Marius  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  Metellns  only  twelve  days  before  the  consular  elec- 
tion, his  success  was  the  more  assured  by  the  obstacles  that  had 
been  raised  to  his  canvass.  Keceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  he  joined  in  the  harangues  of  the  tribunes  against  Metel- 
lus,  and  promised  either  to  kill  Jugurtha,  or  bring  him  a  prisoner* 
to  Rome.  The  prescription  which  had  long  confined  the  consul- 
ship to  a  few  noble  families  was  broken  through  by  the  vehement 
current  of  popular  feeling.  Marius  was  elected  consul  with  L. 
Cassius  Longinus,  and  was  appointed  to  the  province  of  Numidia 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  The  Senate  had  in- 
tended to  prorogue  the  command  of  Metellns  for  another  year,  but 
the  tribune  Manlius  Mancinus  carried  a  rogation  which  placed  the 
allotment  of  the  provinces  for  the  coming  year  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  (b.c.  108). 

Metellns  meanwhile  renewed  his  eflfbrts  to  finish  the  war,  and 
avoid  the  humiliation  of  handing  it  over  to  the  plebeian  successor 
whom  he  had  insulted.  Jugurtha,  deserted  by  all  his  friends, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Romans,  with  the  usual  result. 
The  Numidian  infantry  were  scattered  before  the  legions,  but  the 
king  vanished  from  the  field  with  his  chosen  cavalry.  He  fled  far 
inland  to  the  strong  city  of  Thala,*  where  he  kept  his  chief  treas- 
ure, and  where  his  children  were  brought  up.  By  incredible 
exertions,  and  favoured  by  an  opportune  Ml  of  rain,  Metellns 
crossed  the  fifty  miles  of  waterless  desert,  and  came  so  unex- 
pectedly upon  Thala,  that  Jugurtha  had  barely  time  to  escape 
with  his  family  and  a  part  of  his  treasures.  The  city,  however, 
withstood  a  siege  of  forty  days,  chiefly  through  the  desperation  of 
the  Roman  deserters,  who,  when  they  found  further  defence  hope- 
less, collected  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  other  valuables  into  the 

*  The  site  of  this  place  is  doubtful  Shaw  is  clearly  wrong  in  identifying  it  with 
Thelepte  (now  FerioMh),  Davis  places  it  at  AHn^Thala,  the  large  ruins  of  which 
have  no  mark  of  identification  but  the  name,  and  its  site  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Sallust*s  description.  Pellissier  finds  another  Thalar  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Tunis,  to  reach  which  from  Utica,  Uetellus  must  have  passed  through  a  distriet 
of  the  Regency  of  which  Pellissier  says  that  **the  worst  part  of  Algeria  is  an  Eden 
compared  with  this  horrible  country.**  This  position  would  agree  also  with  the  embassy 
which  Uetellus  receiTed  fin>m  Leptis  Magna.— (See  Long,  Dedina  <te.,  vol  L  pp.  460 
-454). 
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royal  palace,  which  they  burnt  oyer  their  heads  after  feasting  and 
getting  dmnk  together.*  The  region  of  the  Tripolis  was  made 
secnre  by  a  garrison  which  Metellns  sent  to  the  friendly  port  of 
Leptis  Magna ;  while  Jngnrtha,  so  fearfal  of  treachery  that  he 
dared  not  tmst  himself  for  more  than  a  single  night  in  any  city, 
fled  westward  into  the  coantry  of  the  GtBtulians,  the  sandy  region 
between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara,  which  the  Arabs  called  the  Land 
of  Palms  {Bdedrd-Jerid)  from  the  Oases  interspersed  amidst  its 
wastes.  The  G^tulians,  who  were  as  yet  strangers  to  the  Somans, 
furnished  Jugurtha  with  fresh  forces,  and  his  movement  to  the 
west  brought  him  near  Manretania.  Bocchus,  whom  the  tribes  of 
the  Mauri  acknowledged  as  their  king,  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Jugurtha ;  but  this  relation  was  a  weak  bond  of  union  among  a 
people  who  practised  polygamy.  The  Mauretanian  king  found 
stronger  motives  for  aiding  Jugurtha  in  the  former  rejection  of  his 
overtures  by  the  Bomans,  and  in  the  prospect  of  being  himself  soon 
attacked ;  and  Jugurtha  plied  the  Moorish  counsellors  with  gold. 
The  alliance  was  cemented  by  a  person  al  interview,  and  the  two  kings 
marched  together  against  Cirta,  hoping  to  seize  the  stores,  booty, 
and  prisoners  placed  there,  before  Metellns  could  arrive  to  the  relief 
of  the  city.  The  proconsul  had  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  was 
entrenched  in  a  camp  near  Cirta,  when  letters  from  Rome  brought 
the  news  that  Marius  had  gained  the  consulship  and  the  province 
of  li^umidia.  Metellns  was  more  vexed,  says  Sallust,  at  the 
honour  given  to  Marius  than  at  the  slight  put  upon  himself,  nor 
did  a  Soman's  idea  of  manliness  forbid  his  venting  his  indigna- 
tion in  tears.  Instead  of  risking  his  reputation  against  an  untried 
enemy,  Metellus  sent  envoys  to  warn  Bocchus  against  plunging 
into  a  war  with  Bome.t  The  Mauretanian  replied  with  friendly 
assurances,  and  tried  to  make  stipulations  in  favour  of  Jugurtha. 
Without  as  yet,  probably,  contemplating  treachery,  he  felt  the 
advantage  of  holding  the  person  of  Jugurtha.    Thus  repeated 

*  Solliut  tells  U8  that  Metellas  g»ined  great  glory  by  the  capture  of  Thala.  Mr.  Long 
paiiits  out  the  marks  of  Sallust's  inacoarate  rhetoric  in  his  description  of  the  siege. 
Though  Uetellus  had  compelled  his  men  to  take  with  them  notldng  but  ten  days' 
•apply  of  food,  we  find  the  army  provided  with  all  the  nulitary  engines  required  for  a 
regnlar  nege. 

f  Mr.  Long  says  of  the  arguments  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  Metdlus: — ^'*IIe 
gUTe  this  Mauretanian  excellent  advice  about  the  danger  and  uncertamty  of  war.  His 
best  remarks  were  probably  derived  from  the  wise  speech  of  Archidamus  in  the  first 
book  of  Thucydides,  which  every  statesman  should  read  before  he  resolves  upon  war. 
If  Metellus  did  not  take  his  ezodlent  precepts  fi^nn  the  Greek  historian,  Sallust  periiaps 
did  H  for  bin)." 
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embassies  passed  to  and  fro  without  result,  till  it  was  time  for 
Metellus  to  leave  the  province. 

Manns  was  meanwhile  enjoying  his  triumph  over  the  Soman  no- 
bility, and  openly  calling  his  consulship  the  spoils  of  their  conquest. 
The  Senate  are  said  to  have  ordered  a  new  levy  the  more  readily 
as  a  means  of  emperilling  the  consul's  popularity.  But  volunteers 
came  forward  in  abundance  from  the  bravest  men  of  Italy,  secure  of 
fame  and  booty  under  such  a  leader.  When  all  was  ready  for  the 
enrolment,  Marius  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  harangued 
them,  not  certainly  in  the  words  which  Sallust  puts  into  his  mouth, 
but  in  the  blunt  speech  of  a  rude  soldier, — on  his  own  merits  as 
illustrating  the  virtues  of  the  people  from  whom  he  had  sprung, — 
on  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  nobles,  as  proving  the  degene- 
racy of  their  race.  So  consistently  did  he  adhere  to  these  prin- 
eiples,  that  in  selecting  his  recruits  from  all  who  were  willing  to 
serve,  without  regard  to  the  classes  of  Servilius  Tullius,  he  even 
gave  a  preference  to  the  "  Capite  Censi,"  who  were  usually  called 
out  only  to  ward  off  a  pressing  danger  from  the  city.  This  state- 
ment, when  divested  of  Sallust's  rhetoric,  seems  to  imply,  as  Mr. 
Long  observes,  "  that  many  of  the  better  sort  were  not  very  eager 
for  an  African  campaign,  and  would  gladly  let  others  have  the 
labour  and  profit  of  it.  If  Marius  cleared  Eome  of  her  rabble,  he 
did  the  state  good  service  in  two  ways.  As  to  making  his  recruits 
into  soldiers,  he  had  no  doubt  about  that."  In  the  end,  he  led 
over  a  greater  number  than  had  been  fixed  by  the  Senate  to  Africa, 
whither  his  legate  A.  Manlius  had  preceded  him  with  money, 
material,  and  arms.  Metellus,  with  the  shame  of  wounded  pride, 
left  his  legate  to  hand  over  the  command,  and  returned  to  Home 
to  enjoy  a  triumph,  with  the  new  title  of  Kumidicus,  and  to  in- 
veigh against  the  tribunes  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius 
in  the  bitterest  language  of  aristocratic  scorn  (b.c.  107). 

Marius,  on  arriving  in  his  province,  led  his  army  into  the 
fertile  regions  of  Kumidia,  at  once  to  exercise  his  new  recruits 
and  to  gratify  their  desire  for  plunder.  By  Jugurtha's  advice, 
the  two  kings  divided  their  forces,  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
detached  bodies  of  the  Eomans.  Bocchus  held  aloof,  sending 
friendly  messages  to  Marius,  while  Jugurtha  led  his  Gsetulians  on 
a  predatory  incursion  into  the  province  of  Africa.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  this  desultory  warfare,  and  to  rival  the  fame  which 
Metellus  had  acquired  by  the  capture  of  Thala,  Marius  planned 
an  expedition  against  Capsa  {Ohafsd)^  a  hill  fortress  in  an  oasis 
still  further  within  the  Tunisian  desert  The  details  of  his  opera- 
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tions  are  difficult  to  trace.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  he 
caused  his  cavalry  to  advance  before  the  main  body,  collecting  and 
driving  before  them  vast  herds  of  bnllocks,  which  supplied  food 
for  the  soldiers ;  and  their  skins,  careftdly  preserved,  were  jSlled 
with  water  at  a  river  which  they  reached  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
march.  Then,  setting  forward  at  sunset,  marching  by  night  and 
resting  by  day,  Marius  arrived  on  the  third  night,  long  before 
daybreak,  on  an  eminence  within  two  miles  of  Capsa,  where  he 
concealed  his  forces  as  well  as  he  could.  In  the  morning,  the 
cavalry  of  Jugurtha  came  pouring  out  of  the  town  with  all  the 
disorder  of  irregular  troops  that  have  no  fear  of  an  enemy  at  hand. 
Marius  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry  to  seize  the 
gates.  The  place  was  completely  taken  by  surprise;  the  men 
were  massacred,  the  women  and  diildren  sold  for  slaves,  and  the 
town  plundered  and  burnt.  The  other  strongholds  of  Numidia 
were  surrendered  or  abandoned  and  destroyed.  The  Eoman  sol- 
diers, flushed  with  fame  and  booty,  adored  their  general,  and  the 
dispirited  Africans  trembled  at  his  name. 

All  Numidia  being  thus  subdued,  except  the  force  with  which 
Jugurtha  still  hovered  about  the  fastnesses  of  the  land,  Marius 
turned  his  attention  towards  Mauretania.  The  rough  soldier 
seems  to  have  been  too  impatient  to  temporize  with  Bocchus, 
whom  his  advance  to  the  river  Molochath,  the  boundary  of  Mauri- 
tania, drove  into  a  close  alliance  with  Jugurtha.  The  only  military 
result  of  the  expedition  was  the  capture,  by  a  happy  accident,  of  a 
fort  which  had  almost  baffled  the  whole  Soman  army ;  and,  on 
the  march  back  to  Cirta,  Marius  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  two  kings,  and  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Fortunately 
the  day  was  near  its  close,  and  the  habits  of  Eoman  discipline^, 
animated  by  the  conduct  of  Marius,  who  flew  from  point  to  point 
of  the  field  with  a  body  of  his  best  horsemen,  enabled  the  brokea 
column  to  form  in  squares*  against  the  swarms  of  cavalry  that 
poured  around  them ;  till  at  nightfall  they  made  good  their  retreat 
to  two  hills.  The  Africans  spent  the  night  in  noisy  rejoicings  for 
an  assured  victory,  but  towards  morning  they  fell  asleep.  They 
were  now  surprised  in  their  turn  by  the  Romans,  with  a  loss  ex- 
ceeding that  of  all  their  previous  battles ;  and  the  consul  continued 
his  retreat.    On  the  fourth  day,  when  Cirta  was  nearly  reached, 

*  We  use  the  modem  phrase ;  but  the  exaot  Roman  formaUon  in  such  cases  was  in 
aolid  circular  masses,  called  orbeiy  into  which  the  instinct  of  the  soldiers  enabled  those 
who  found  themselTes  together  to  fidl,  eren  without  directions  from  their  ofBoeis.  The 
§rbe9  correspond  to  our  **  ralljring  squares." 
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the  scouts  reported  tihat  the  enem  j  were  again  at  hand,  and  Marini 
haltidd  to  give  them  battle.  The  first  attack  was .  made  by  the 
Moorish  horse  upon  the  Roman  cavalry  on  the  right  wing,  under 
the  command  of  L.  Gobkslius  Sulul,  who  had  joined  the  army 
as  qusestor  just  before  the  march  to  the  Molochath.  While  the 
conflict  here  was  at  its  height,  Bocchua  led  a  fresh  body  of  Hau- 
retanian  infantry,  who  had  just  come  up  under  his  son  Yolnx, 
against  the  rear  of  the  Bomans.  Jugurtha,  who  was  engaged 
with  Marius  in  the  front,  hearing  the  noise  of  this  new  attack, 
flew  round  with  a  few  men  to  the  scene.  Bushing  among  the 
foremost  combatants,  he  held  up  his  aword  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  a  soldier  he  had  just  slain,  and  cried  out  in  the  Latin 
langage,  which  he  had  learnt  at  iNumantia,  that  it  was  useless 
for  the  Bomans  to  fight,  as  he  had  just  slain  Karius  with  his  own 
hand.  Terrified  as  much  by  his  furious  gestures  as  by  the  news 
he  brought,  the  Bomans  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when  Sulla, 
victorious  in  his  part  of  the  field,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  3Caut 
retanians.  Bocchusfled  at  once;  and  Jugurtha,  surrounded  on 
every  side,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy^  escaping  alone  of  all 
his  retinue  through  the  storm  of  javelins.  ^^  This  was  the  last 
fight  of  the  Numidian  king,  who,  if  his  ally  had  been  faithfhl  and  as 
bold  as  himself,  might  have  succeeded  in  .cutting  off  the  Bomans' 
retreat  He  had  maintained  the  war  against  the  soldiers  of  Italy 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  trained  to  Boman  discipline  and  the 
ferocity  of  an  African  chief."  If  we  may  believe  the  account 
which  Orosius  gives  of  the  battle,  it  was .  far  more,  critical  than 
Sallnst  represents  it :  it  lasted  three  days,  and  brought  the  Bomans 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  but  in  the  end  the  African  host  of 
.ninety  thousand  men  were  annihilated.  In  this  whole  campaign 
Harius  carried  boldness  to  the  verge  of  rashness ;  and  the  safe 
i^tum  (^his  army  to  Oirta  was  due  SA  mudli  to  his  good  fortune 
iis  to  his  courage  and  skill  in  the  hour  of  actual  combat?^ 

*  SalluBt  represents  the  whole  expedition  to  the  MoloohAth  and  the  return  to  Cirta, 
including  the  march  of  about  800  miles  and  the  reduction  of  sereral  dties  on  th«  waj, 
as  taking  ^aoe  within  the  period  finom  the  taking  of.Oapsa  ia  the  autumn  to  the  xetlre- 
ment  of  tlie  army  into  winterHquarters.  Mr.  Long  amns  up  a  masterly  dificuasloa  «f  the 
fanprobalMUties  of  this  acoount  in  the  following-  terms:— ** The  condusion  is  certain. 
Sallust  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  ai^d  his  narrative  is  fidse. 
Jt  is  fiUse  in  the  matter  of  distance,  false  hi  the  matter  of  ^ne,  and  totally  unworthy  of 
credit  It  may  be  true  that  Maxius  did  readi  the  Uulucha,  and  beside  a  ibrt  near  this 
river;  but  the  historian,  whose  object  was  only  effect,  liaa  told  the  stoiy  in  such  a  way 
u  to  destroy  his  credibility  altogether;  and  any  man  who  takes  the  pains  to  examiiie 
ab  history  will  be  amased  when  he  reads  the  tenna  in  wUeh  seine  modem  wdeeea  have 
lauded  the  historian  of  the  Jugurthine  war." 
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The  details  of  the  treachery  to  which  a  deceiver  like  Jngartha 
fell  the  unpitied  victim  are  as  conftised  as  they  are  revolting.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that,  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  Sulla  and 
ManUas  were  sent  as  envoys  to  Bocchns  at  his  own  request,  and 
that  afterwards  an  embassy,  despatched  by  the  Mauretanian  king 
first  to  the  camp  of  Marius  and  then  to  Eome,  brought  back  the 
Senators  acceptance  of  his  submission,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  should  have  the  friendship  of  the  Eoman  people  when  he  had 
earned  it.  All  that  now  remained  was  to  pay  the  implied  price  by 
the  surrender  of  Jugurtha.  A  letter  from  Booehus  to  Marius 
requested  that  Sulla  might  again  be  sent  to  him.  Sallust  draws 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  apparent  dangers  of  the  mission,  first  from 
the  tumultuous  host  with  which  Volux  met  the  qusestor  to  conduct 
him  to  his  father's  camp,  and  then  from  the  appearance  of  the 
army  of  Jugurtha,  through  the  very  midst  of  which  Sulla  courage- 
ously allowed  his  guide  to  lead  him.  To  the  last  moment,  Sallust 
tells  us,  Bocchus  was  undecided  whether  he  should  give  up  Ju- 
gurtha to  Sulla,  or  Sulla  to  Jugurtha;  ^^his  inclination  was  against 
us :  his  fears  made  him  disposed  to  the  Soman  side."  Jugurtha 
seems  to  have  counted  on  his  irresolution ;  but  for  once  the  wily 
Kumidian  was  outwitted  in  the  game  of  dissimulation.  His  am- 
bassador was  allowed  to  be  present  at  a  public  interview,  in  which, 
by  a  previous  arrangement  between  Sulla  and  Bocchus,  the  envoy 
was  told  to  wait  ten  days  for  the  kingV  final  decision ;  but  the 
real  business  was  transacted  in  a  secret  meeting  during  the  ensuing 
night.  Jugurtha  was  informed  that  favourable  terms  had  been 
obtained  for  him ;  but  he  required  Bocchus  to  prove  his  fidelity  by 
giving  up  Sulla  to  him  at  a  conference  to  be  held  on  the  pretext 
of  arranging  the  conditions  of  peace.  It  is  impossible  to  pity  the 
monster  of  perfidy  who  was  thus  cai^ht  in  bis  own  snare.  Con- 
fident in  the  success  of  his  treacherous  plan,  Jugurtha  came  un- 
armed as  was  agreed,  and  with  a  few  confidential  iriends,  to  the 
meeting  with  Bocchus  and  Sulla ;  when  the  party  were  surrounded 
by  men  who  had  been  placed  in  ambush.  All  were  killed  except 
Jugurtha,  and  he  was  handed  over  in  chains  to  Sulla,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  camp  of  Marius.  He  arrived  at  Kome  as  a 
prisoner,  with  his  two  sons,  just  at  the  time  when  the  consul 
Mallius  and  the  proconsul  Cflepio  had  been  defeated  in  Gaul  by 
the  Oimbri,  and  Marius  was  elected  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  to  retrieve  this  disaster,*  and 

*  fidlust  (Jii^.  e.  114).    The  historiiA  AmislieB  us  with  a  very  confused  accoiint  of 
die  duonology  oi  the  Jngurthine  war.    It  is  usnaUy  inferred  from  the  course  of  his  nai^ 
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remove  the  fear  with  which  all  Italy  was  trembling.  For  the 
wars  with  these  barbarians  differed,  says  the  historian,  from  all 
others  in  this,  that  Rome  contended  with  other  nations  for  glory, 
with  the  Gauls  for  safety ;  all  hope  of  that  safety  was  now  re- 
posed in  Marios.  Such  was  his  proud  position  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  b.o.  104,  the  day  on  whidi  he  at  once  entered  on  this 
second  consulship  and  triumphed  over  Jugurtha.  Before  the 
consul's  car  there  walked  in  chains,  with  his  two  sons,  the  still 
noble  form  of  the  fierce  African,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Sdpio, 
the  comrade  and  corrupter  of  Eoman  nobles,  an  object  of  execra- 
tion to  the  people,  a  name  that  had  been  the  watchword  of  those 
party  conflicts  which  were  never  to  be  healed  again.  As  the  victor's 
procession  climbed  the  slope  of  the  Capitol,  the  fallen  king  disap- 
peared, like  so  many  former  victims,  to  be  plunged  into  what  he 
called  the  "ice-bath"  of  the  Tullianum,  there  to  be  strangled  or 
starved  to  death.  But  he  bequeathed  to  the  rival  factions  of  the 
state  a  new  source  of  deadly  hatred,  and  of  that  jealousy  between  his 
captors  which  was  soon  to  deluge  Bome  with  blood.  Even  on  that 
day  of  triumph  Marius  heard  Sulla  extolled  as  the  real  conqueror 
of  Jugurtha.  It  was  Sulla  who  had  saved  the  army  from  defeat ; 
Sulla  who  had  sent  the  Mauretanian  ambassadors  to  Bome,  fixed 
the  wavering  counsels  of  the  Mauretanian  king,  outwitted  the 
treason  of  Jugurtha,  and  brought  him  in  fetters  to  the  camp, 
Bocchus  himself  had  declared  to  Sulla  that  his  confidence  in  him 
had  led  him  to  trust  the  Bomans ;  and  Marius  was  enraged  when 
the  king  dedicated  in  the  Capitol  a  sculpture  in  gold,  representing 
the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla.  To  the  nobles,  discomfited 
and  discredited  as  they  had  been  by  the  whole  course  of  this  Afri- 
can business,  the  young  Cornelius  was  pointed  out  by  fate  as  the 
avenger  of  the  humiliation  to  which  Marius  had  subjected  Metel- 
lus,  and  as  the  champion  of  their  order.  We  shall  soon  see  how 
fatally  he  justified  their  hopes.  Meanwhile  it  is  time  to  cross  from 
the  Atlas  to  the  Alps,  and  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  danger  which 
Marius  was  now  called  on  to  avert.* 

nitive  that  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
Marius's  command  (b.cl  106);  but  in  this  passage  Sallust  distinetlj  states  that  the  sur- 
render of  Jugurtha  was  about  the  same  time  {per  idem  temput)  as  the  Gallic  disaster, 
and  makes  the  second  election  of  Marius  its  immediate  consequence ;  nor  is  there  any 
hint  that  Marius  remained  in  Africa  for  a  whole  year  aftei  finishing  the  war.  The  gap 
mi^t  perhaps  be  supplied  In  part,  if  we  knew  the  true  history  of  the  Mauretanian  cam- 
paign or  campaigns,  which  Sallust  compresses  into  that  incredible  autumn  raid  from 
Capsa  to  the  Molochath  and  back  again  to  Cirta. 

*  Kumidia,  conquered  but  not  subjugated,  and  requiring  a  force  which  could  not 
irell  be  spared  to  keep  the  desert  tribes  at  bay,  was  not  at  present  constituted  ■ 
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The  region  beyond  the  Alps,  not  only  in  Gani,  but  along  tlie 
course  of  the  Dannbe  and  its  confluents,  was  at  this  time  occupied 
by  branches  of  the  great  Celtic  people,  who,  according  to  their 
traditions,  after  migrating  ifrom  the  East  into  Gaul,  bad  again 
sent  forth  their  surplus  multitudes  by  a  reflux  movement  towards 
the  East.  We  have  traced  their  partially  successful  attempts  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  fairer  regions  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Eomans  had  learnt  to  cope  with  them  in  arms,  and 
to  curb  their  inroads  as  often  as  they  were  renewed.  But  now 
there  appeared  amidst  these  Celtic  tribes  a  new  and  strange  people, 
the  first  forerunners  of 

"  A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  [often]  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rbene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands/' 

Such  is  one  view  : — ^that  the  migration  of  the  Cihbbi  and  the  Text- 
tones  (or  Teutoni)  formed  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Germanic 
nations  came  into  collision  with  the  arms  of  Eome :  but  the  ques- 
tion is  still  unsettled,  whether  these  peoples  were  Germans  or  Celts, 
or  whether,  as  the  names  alone  would  seem  to  show,  the  Teutones 
were  Germans  and  the  Cimbri  Celts.  Their  apparent  identity  with 
the  TeuUch  and  Oymry  is  however  by  no  means  decisive ;  for  names 
constantly  adhere  to  the  same  localities  and  are  hence  transferred  to 
tiie  successive  races  of  inhabitants.''^  Thus  nmch  seems  clear,  that 
the  chief  seats  of  the  Cimbri  were  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutkmd^ 
which  received  the  name  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  from  the 
people  dwelling  there  when  the  country  became  known  to  the 

Roman  province.  The  western  part,  which  Bocchus  had  already  exacted  irom  Ju^ 
gurtha  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  was  secured  to  him  by  the  Romans  as  the  reward 
of  his  treachery.  The  eastern  part  was  given  to  Gauda,  the  legitimate  brother  of 
Jugurtha,  whom  we  have  seen  Marius  using  as  his  tool,  and  whose  descendants 
reigned  for  three  generations.  (See  the  gcnesJogical  table  on  p.  48.)  After  changes 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  describe,  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  restricted  to  the 
region  between  the  riTers  Ampsaga  and  Tusca,  with  Cirta  as  its  capital,  was  made  a 
Roman  proTince  by  Augustus,  who  gave  in  exchange  for  it  to  Juba  IL  the  kingdom 
of  Kauretania,  now  enlarged  as  far  eastward  as  the  Ampsaga  (about  b.c.  26);  and 
after  the  murder  of  Juba^s  son  Ptolemy  by  Caligula  (a.d.  40),  Mauretania  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  named  from  their  capitals,  Tingis  {Tangier)  and  Csssarea  {Zerthdl), 
Mauretania  Tlngitana,  the  original  country  of  the  Mauri,  as  far  east  as  the  Molochath, 
corresponds  to  Marocco,  Mauretania  OgBsariensis  (the  old  Numidia  of  the  Masssosylii), 
as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  corresponds  to  the  west  and  central  part  of  Algeria;  but  the 
portion  east  of  Saldse,  was  erected  by  Diocletian  into  a  separate  province,  called  SiUfensis, 
from  the  town  of  Sitifi  {8eAf\ 

*  Thus  we,  the  Saxon  English,  glory  in  the  Celtic  name  of  Britons,  and  our  Nor 
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Romans,  and  that  the  Tentones  were  their  neighbonrB,  inhabiting 
the  maritime  lowlands  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Elbe,  and  still  fur- 
ther westward,  where  Tentones  are  placed  bj  the  geographers  of 
the  first  and  second  centnries,  and  where  their  name  is  still  pre- 
served in  snch  places  aa  TeutenwimJcd  and  Teutendoff**  Bnt  whe- 
ther these  regions  were  still  inhabited  by  the  original  Celtic  popu« 
lation  of  Western  Europe,  or  by  the  Grennans  who  c^ainly  occu- 
pied them  in  the  next  generation,!  or  whether  the  latter  had  jnst 
driven  out  the  former,  and  so  forced  them  to  seek  for  settlements 
in  the  South,  are  questions  not  yet  decided.  The  last  hypothesis 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  migration,  and  there  are  traces  of  Celtic 
nationality  in  the  arms  and  customs  of  the  people,  their  mode  of 
warfare,  and  the  names  of  their  chieftains.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  grey-headed  bare-footed  priestesses,  clothed  in  long  white 
robes,  who  presided  over  the  merciless  immolation  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  belong  rather  to  the  Germans.  Some  indeed  find 
traces  of  a  Slavonic  origin  in  rites  so  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Tanric  Artemis,  as  well  as  in  the  (covered  waggons  which  the 
barbarians  used  to  transport  their  families  and  effects.  Much  that 
seems  inconsistent  in  the  descriptions  given  by  the  ancient  writes 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  wandering 
about — a  nation  without  a  home — they  would  attract  to  them- 
selves the  unsettled  elements  of  other  races,  and  would  borrow 
something  from  their  customs  and  modes  of  warfare.  For  the 
rest,  their  manners  were  savage,  and  they  often  fed  upon  raw  flesh. 
Their  chieftains  were  chosen  ftom  the  bravest  and  tallest  men  in 
the  host.  They  were  addicted  to  the  Celtic  practice  of  appointing 
the  time  and  place  where  they  would  meet  their  enemies,  and, 
when  there,  of  challenging  conspicuous  foes  to  single  combat. 
Their  order  of  battle  was  a  rude  phalanx  of  equal  width  and  depth, 
the  men  of  the  front  rank  being  often  tied  together  by  cords  fast- 
ened to  their  metal  belts.  The  combat  was  preluded  by  insulting 
cries  and  gestures,  and  begun  amidst  ftu*ious  shouts,  mingled  with 

man  famiUee  are  equally  proud  of  being  Eng^hmeo ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  tieat 
our  English  ancestora  as  foreignerB,  ealling  them  Ang^o-Sazona. 

*  If  the  Teutonea  onee  extended  over  the  maritime  lowlands  in  the  north-wcat  of 
Germany  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bhine,  and  if  they  were  originally  the  chief  tribe  of  the 
Low  Oermana,  their  reduction  to  inaignificanfie  by  their  daughter  in  Qaul  will  go  far  to 
account  for  the  cnrioua  Atct^  that  a  name  which  afterwarda  again  became  and  still  remains 
the  national  appellation  of  all  the  Geiman  tribes  should  have  been  scarcely  known  to 
OBDsar  and  Tacitus. 

f  OaBsar  clearly  regards  both  the  CSmbri  and  the  Tentones  aa  Germane,  and  the 
geographers  reckon  them,  with  the  Ingsvones  and  Chauci,  among  the  Germanic  tribes. 
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the  noise  of  the  w<MBeii  and  ohildren  drumming  on  tiie  leathern  tilts 
of  the  wagons*  In  the  battle  they  Ibnght  with  danntless  courage, 
preferring  death  to  dishonour. 

Soch  were  the  people  whose  presence  near  the  passes  of  the 
eastern  Alps  was  first  announced  to  the  Bomans  in  the  consulship 
of  0.  Csdcilins  Metellns  and  Gn«  Papirius  Carbo  (b.o.  113).  A  host 
of  Cimbri,  estimated  at  800,000  fighting  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  had  penetrated  the  barrier  opposed  to  them  by  the  Dan- 
ubian  Celts,  and  especially  by  the  Boil,*  either  because  the  latter 
were  weakened  by  their  wars  with  the  Bomans,  or  because  they 
called  in  the  Cimbri  to  their  aid«  The  consul  Carbo  was  sent  to 
the  province  of  Ulyricum  to  prevent  the  Cimbri  (or,  as  Appian 
calls  them,  the  Teutones)  f  from  penetrating  into  Italy.  Whether 
he  took  post  on  the  upper  Athesis  {Adige)  or  further  east,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aquileia,  is  uncertain ;  but  he  watched  the 
passes  over  which  the  barbarians  might  be  looked  for.  Finding 
that  they  did  not  come,  the  consul  advanced  into  Noricum,  and 
commanded  them  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  of  the  friends  of 
Bome.  ^'  The  Teutones  [or  Cimbri]  sent  an  answer  singularly 
polite  for  such  barbarians:  they  did  not  know,  they  said,  that  the 
people  of  If  oricum  were  friends  of  the  Bomans ;  and  indeed  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  Norici  themselves  did  not  know  that  they  had 
such  good  friends."  (Long.)  In  the  midst  of  these  amicable 
conferences,  Carbo  suddenly  advanced  upon  the  host  of  the  Cimbri, 
and  was  punished  for  liis  treachery  by  an  utter  defeat  near  If  oreia. 
His  army,  dispersed  in  the  woods,  was  with  difficulty  rallied  on 
the  third  day.  It  is  dear  which  nation  played  the  part  of  die 
barbarians  in  this  business.  Instead  of  following  the  path  thus 
hdd  open  into  Italy,  the  migrating  hosts  resumed  their  vague 
wanderings  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps  towards  the 
west  Pasaiiig  through  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland,  they  crossed 
the  Jura  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  who,  like  the  BhsBtians 
and  Helvetians,  granted  them  a  friendly  passage ;  and  four  years 
after  the  overthrow  of  Carbo,  the  consul  M^  Junius  Silanus  (the 
ooUeague.of  ^Metellns  Numidicus),  being  sent  to  protect  the  Allo- 


*  The  braifih  of  th«  OMo  nstlon  tem  wbloh  Bohemia  defires  ita  name. 

f  AppUn  U  the  only  authority  for  mctitioning  the  TeotoBM  thus  eaily  inoonneotloii 
with  the  Cimbri— in  fiict  he  speaks  of  the  Teutones  alone.  Other  writers  taame  the 
two  peoples  in  a  vague  sort  of  connection,  evidently  scarcely  knowing  or  caring  which  was 
wUch.  The  Epitome  of  livy  done  marks  the  exact  point  at  which  the  Teutones  Jomed 
tile  Oknbri^  namely  on  the  banks  of  the  Mne^  after  the  return  of  the  latter  ftom  th^ 
tipamsh  expedition. 
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broges  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  Bustained  another  defeat  (b.o. 
109).  Such  was  again  the  moderation  of  the  barbarians,  that 
after  this  victory  they  were  content  to  ask  the  Bomans  for  lands 
to  settle  upon.  The  Senate  refused ;  **in  fact  they  had  none  to 
give : "  and  the  Cimbri  occapied  themselves  in  subduing  the 
neighbouring  Celtic  tribes.  Meanwhile  a  portion  of  the  Helvetii — 
the  Gallic  inhabitants  of  Switzerland^-crossed  the  Jura  into  Gaul, 
and  defeated  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Gassius  Longinus,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  an  ambush,  and  was  slain 
with  his  legate,  the  consular  Caius  Piso.  C.  Popillius,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  purchased  the  safety  of  his  army  by 
passing  under  the  yoke  (b.o.  lOT)* 

Q.  Servilius  Csepio,  who  had  the  provinces  of  Gaul  as  consul 
in  the  following  year,  retook  the  important  town  of  Tolosa 
{Toulouse),  which  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
asters to  revolt ;  and  an  incident  followed,  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  public  morality  of  the  age.  The  town  contained  a  temple 
of  the  Celtic  deity  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  Apollo.  The 
immense  treasures  of  this  temple,  forwarded  under  a  weak  escort 
from  Tolosa  to  Massilia,  were  seized  on  the  way  by  a  band  of  rob- 
bers ;  and  the  consul  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  arranged 
the  attack  for  his  own  profit  (b.o.  106).  At  length,  in  the  next 
year,  the  Cimbri  prepared  to  pour  their  immense  hordes  into  Italy ; 
and  the  Romans,  aware  of  the  danger,  opposed  to  them  three 
powerful  armies  on  the  Rhone.  Ceepio  who  remained  in  the  prov- 
ince as  proconsul,  was  posted  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the  left 
was  occupied  by  the  consul  C.  Mallius  Maximus,  and  his  l^ate, 
the  consular  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus.  The  latter,  who  held  a  separate 
command  nearest  to  the  enemy,  was  overpowered  and  taken  pris- 
oner. When  taken  before  king  Boiorix,  Scaurus  warned  him 
with  all  the  pride  of  a  Roman  that  if  he  entered  Italy  he  would 
be  rushing  to  destruction ;  and  the  incensed  barbarian  put  his 
prisoner  to  death.  Mallius  now  resolved  to  abandon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  recalled  Ceepio  to  Arausio  (Oranffe).  The 
proconsul  obeyed,  but,  chafing  beneath  his  subjection  to  a  superior 
more  incapable  than  himself,  he  kept  in  a  separate  camp ;  and  when 
the  consul  received  envoys  from  the  Cimbri,  Ceepio,  fearing  lest  Mal- 
lius should  have  all  the  credit  of  terminating  the  war,  made  a  hasty 
and  disord  erly  attack  upon  the  enemy.  His  inferior  num  bers  were 
completely  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  camp  fell  into 
tJie  hands  of  the  barbarians  (Oct.  6,  b.c.  105).    Inflamed  with 

*  It  is  usuaUy  stated  that  LoDginus  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri. 
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rage,  the  victoriouB  host  fell  upon  the  armj  of  Mollins,  which  waa 
annihilated  as  completely  as  the  other.  The  total  loss  was  reckoned 
at  80,000  soldiers  and  40,000  camp  followers ;  but  the  statement 
that  only  ten  men  escaped  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration.  The  two 
commanders  survived  the  carnage  only  to  become  victims  of  a 
prosecution  still  fiercer  than  that  of  the  partisans  of  Jugurtha.  A 
popular  vote  deposed  Ctepio,  first  jfrora  his  proconsulship,  and 
afterwards  firom  the  Senate.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and 
he  was  put  on  his  trial  before  a  special  commission  for  '^majestas'' 
and  embezzlement.  He  was  deprived  of  the  customaiy  alternative 
of  voluntary  exile  by  close  imprisonment ;  and  was  at  length  con- 
demned to  death,  with  Mallius  and  other  leading  Optimates.  The 
sentence  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  resolute  interven- 
tion of  a  friendly  tribune. 

The  battle  of  Orange  made  an  impression  throughout  Italy  as 
profound  as  the  catastrophe  of  Cannse.  As  on  that  occasion,  the 
period  of  mourning  was  shortened  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and 
a  new  levy  was  ordered.  But  the  scanty  return  showed  the  results 
of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  nobles.  An  oath  was  exacted  from  all 
Italians  able  to  bear  arms  that  they  would  not  leave  the  country  to 
avoid  enlistment,  and  the  captains  of  all  outward  bound  vessels 
were  forbidden  to  take  able-bodied  passengers.  The  universal 
alarm,  which  portended  another  day  as  "black"  as  that  of  the 
Allia,  and  another  sack  of  Borne,  might  have  been  realized  had 
the  Cimbrian  host  pursued  its  route  to  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
But,  after  exhausting  their  patience  in  besieging  some  cities  of 
the  Arvemi,  and  perhaps  dreading  the  resistance  they  would  en- 
counter in  Italy,  they  turned  aside  to  find  easier  plunder  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  and  gave  Bome  a  respite  of  two  fttll  years,  just 
when  she  had  found  a  general  who  knew  how  to  use  it. 
The  law  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  magistrates  was  set 
aside,  and  Marius  was  chosen  consul  the  second  time  amidst  uni- 
versal acclamation.  "Nor  was  this  all.  The  low-bom  plebeian, 
whose  presumption  in  once  aspiring  to  the  consulship  had  roused 
the  bitter  scorn  of  Metellus,  was  re-elected  for  five  successive  years 
(b,c.  104 — ^100).  The  prescriptive  tenure  of  the  consulship  by  the 
Optimates  gave  place  to  a  popular  dictatorship  for  that  term,  during 
which  Marius  had  the  opportunity,  which  no  former  chief  magis- 
trate had  even  imagined,  of  transforming  the  annual  levies  of  the 
citizens  into  a  permanent  force,  paid,  trained,  and  officered  to  do 
the  bidding  of  their  chief.  "  In  the  Eoman  military  system  " — 
says  Dr.  Mommsen — "  the  profound  traces  of  this  unconstitutional 
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oommanderBhip-in-chief  of  the  iirgt  domooratic  general  remained 
visible  for  all  times.'^ 

After  his  triumph  over  Jugnrtha  on  die  first  daj  of  his  seeond 
oonsulship  (b.c.  104),  Marius  set  ont  for  Ganl  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
army  commanded  by  the  best  officers  of  the  repablic,  among 
whom  Sulla  again  sarved.  The  departure  of  the  Oimbri  into 
Spain  gave  him  leisure  to  settle  the  disordered  affairs  of  the 
Province  to  train  and  discipline  his  army,  and  to  complete  the 
important  canal  {/omcb  Maaicufui)^  which  avoided  the  difficult  navi- 
gation of  the  Delta  of  the  Bhone.  Meanwhile  the  Cimbri*  had 
found  a  resistance  on  which  they  had  not  coxmted  from  the  Celti- 
berians  and  other  Spanish  tribes ;  and  in  b«o.  103  they  recrossed  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  western  passes,  and  ravaged  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Gaul  and  the  valleys  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire*  At  length, 
when  they  reached  the  Seine^  their  progress  was  checked  by  the 
more  warlike  Belgss,  who  dwelt  between  that  river  and  the  Rhine.* 
About  this  time  they  seem  to  have  been  reinforced  by  the  Helve- 
tians and  by  the  Teutones  under  their  king  Teutobod ;  and  with 
these  augmented  forces,  being  still  unable  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  BelgSB,  they  onoe  more  resolved  to  invade  Italy.  The 
immense  booty  they  had  collected  was  left  b^nd  under  a  guard 
of  6000  men,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  the  main  body,  settled 
between  the  Scheld  and  Meuse,  about  the  Sambre,  and  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  Aduatuci.  The  inmiense  host  then  parted  into 
two  divisions.  The  Oimbri,  with  a  part  of  the  Helvetians,  crossed 
the  Khine,  in  order  to  reenter  Italy  by  their  old  route  through 
the  Camic  Alps ;  while  the  Teutones,  with  the  other  tribe  of  the 
Helvetians,  and  the  Ambrones,!  marched  towards  the  Rhone, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  cross  unopposed.  Marius  had  for- 
tified a  strong  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Isant  (Isire)^  commanding  both  the  road  down  to  the 
coast  and  that  leading  to  the  pass  of  little  St.  Bernard.  The 
desperate  efforts  of  the  barbarians  to  storm  the  Roman  camp  were 
continued  for  three  days ;  and,  when  all  proved  fruitless,  they 

*  OBBsar^B  well-known  division  of  Ganl  into  three  parts  b  based  on  a  true  ethnic  dis- 
tinction. The  pure  Gilts  or  Gaulb  oocopied  the  great  central  division,  between  the  Gap 
ramna  {Garonne)  on  the  sonth,  and  the  Seqoana  (8dne)  with  Its  confluent  the  Matfana 
(Mame)  on  the  north,  as  well  as  the  Pirovfaiaia  (the  region  of  the  Rhone  and  Its  tribnta- 
lies)  In  the  soatheast^  The  A^imAirt,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne^  were  an 
n>erian  people,  probably  intermixed  with  Gdts.  The  Biloje,  In  the  north,  appear  tc 
have  beea  a  Celtic  stock,  but  greatly  affected  by  the  inAision  of  a  German  dement  fron 
beyond  the  Rhine. 

f  These  were  aaother  Celtic  people,  who  had  jobied  the  Teutones. 
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reBolved  to  pursue  their  marclL  For  aix  days  the  Bomans  beheld 
from  their  eatrenchmentB  the  vast  host^  with  its  long  train  of 
wagons,  defiling  past  the  camp  with  maoy  an  insulting  enquiry, 
whether  the  soldiers  had  any  message  to  their  wives  at  home. 
Not  till  all  had  passed  did  Marins  lH*eak  up  his  position  and 
follow  with  his  army  in  perfect  order,  ^atrenchiDg  a  camp  at  the 
close  of  each  day's  maroh,  and  waiting  an  opportunity  for  attack. 
It  was  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Aqom  Sextise  {Aia\*  where  the 
Boman  camp  had  been  formed,  as  usual,  upon  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  that  their  light  Ligurian  troops  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Ambrones,  who  ioMied  the  rearward  of  the  barbarians.  A  sue- 
eessfiil  skirmish  raised  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  Marius  resolved  to  vulture  a  decisive  battle.  He  led  out  his 
army  on  to  the  dope  of  the  hill,  and  awaited  the  attack  which  the 
Teutons  had  long  been  eager  to  deliver.  Their  impetuous  charge 
up-hill  was  firmly  sustained  by  the  Bomans,  who  in  their  turn 
long  failed  to  break  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  linked  together 
after  the  Teuton  fashion.  But  the  soldiers  of  Marius  had  been 
trained  to  endure  the  summer  sun  of  Provence,  whose  fierce  heat 
b^an  to  teU  upon  the  less  nervous  strength  of  the  barbarians*  At 
the  critical  moment  of  their  exhaustion,  they  were  alarmed  by  a 
cry  in  their  rear,  whore  Marius  had  placed  an  ambuscade  of  camp- 
followers  under  cover  of  a  wood.  A  universal  panic  seized  the 
host:  the  legionaries  were  in  the  midst  of  their  broken  column 
plying  their  ^ort  two-edged  swords :  most  of  those  who  escaped 
the  slaughter  put  themselves  to  death;  and  even  the  women 
ensured  the  fate  which  they  jNreferred  to  slavery  by  a  desperate 
resistance  at  the  wagons^  The  nation  of  the  Teutones  was  anni- 
hilated, with  the  exception  of  a  few  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
the  king  Teutobod.  The  broken  arms  were  collected  into  a  vast 
heap  for  an  ofBuring  to  the  gods,  and  Marius  was  in  the  act  of 
setting  fire  to  the  pile,  when  a  party  of  horsemen  from  Bome  rode 
up  to  him  with  the  news  that  he  had  been  elected  consul  for  the 
fifth  time,  to  lead  his  victorious  army  against  the  Cimbri,  who  had 
accomplished  their  purpose  of  entering  Italy  (b.o.  102). 

Q.  Lutatius  Catultts,  the  colleague  of  Marius,  had  been  sent 
to  guard  the  passes  of  the  eastern  Alps.  Not  daring  to  lead  his 
raw  le\'ies  into  the  mountains,  where  his  flank  might  have  been 
turned,  he  took  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  below  Trent, 
and  threw  a  bridge  across  the  river  to-  secure  his  retreat.    But 

*  Ibe  DMBe  Aqwt,  wHh  its  Frendi  abbreristloB  Aiz^  tlways  indioatet  the  wann  or 
•Uriahs  wfaloh  Hhm  BoniiiB  so  eagerly  toned  to  aoeoimtfor  bathing. 
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when  the  multitudes  of  the  Cimbri  came  pouring  down  from  the 
Brenner  pass,  the  Eonians  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  the  consul 
barely  saved  his  army  from  being  cut  off  by  the  breaking  of  the 
bridge.  Unable  to  make  head  against  the  invaders  in  the  plain, 
Catulus  retired  behind  the  Po,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  once  more 
overrun  by  barbarian  liosts.  As  on  previous  ocaasions,  the  Cimbri 
relaxed  their  efforts  after  this  great  success,  and  spent  the  winter 
in  the  unwonted  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries  afforded  by  the  great 
cities. 

Marius,  on  his  return  to  Eome.  reftised  to  accept  a  triumph 
while  Northern  Italy  remained  in  the  possession  of  an  invader. 
With  the  early  spring  he  joined  the  proconsul  Catulus;  and 
their  united  forces,  numbering  50,000  men,  recrossed  the  Po,  up 
which  the  Cimbri  had  meanwhile  marched  in  search  of  an  easy 
passage.  The  armies  met  on  the  Baudine  Plain,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  great  plain  between  Veroelli  and  Novara,  bounded  by 
the  river  Sesia  on  the  west  and  the  Agogna  on  the  east.  It  was 
in  the  same  region  that  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory  on  the 
Ticinus,  and  that  Charles  Albert  was  defeated  by  Eadetzky  at  the 
battle  of  Novara.  The  vast  level  was  favourable  to  the  strong  cavalry 
of  Marius,  which  came  suddenly  upon  the  enemy's  horse  under 
cover  of  the  morning  mist.  The  flight  of  the  latter  carried  con- 
fusion among  the  Cimbric  infantry,  which  was  forming  for  the 
battle ;  and  a  far  easier  victory  than  that  of  Aix  was  followed  by 
an  equally  complete  annihilation  of  the  barbarians.  Once  more  the 
women  found  the  death  they  courted ;  and  the  king  Boiorix  was 
esteemed  more  happy  than  Teutobod  in  being  left  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  Helvetii,  who  had  remained  behind  to  guard  the  Alpine 
passes,  hastened  home.  "  The  human  avalanche,  which  for  thir- 
teen years  had  alarmed  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ebro, 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Po,  rested  beneath  the  sod,  or  toiled  under 
the  yoke  of  slavery :  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  German  migrations 
had  performed  its  duty :  the  homeless  people  of  the  Cimbri  and 
their  comrades  were  no  more."  (Mommsen.)  Little  did  the  Eo- 
mans  imagine  that  the  two  hosts  which  they  had  thus  shattered 
were  but  the  first  broken  waves  of  the  inundation  which  was  des- 
tined five  centuries  later  to  overwhelm  their  empire. 

The  triumph  which  Marius  had  before  refused  was  now  cele- 
brated with  double  splendour  for  the  double  victory.  More  con- 
spicuously even  than  when  he  led  Jugurtha  in  chains,  that  triumph 
was  over  the  aristocratic  government  as  well  as  over  the  enemy ; 
and  the  spirit  of  political  faction  was  only  embittered,  in  both 
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cases,  by  the  share  of  an  aristocrat  in  the  victory.  The  merit 
claimed  by  Catulas  in  this  case,  as  by  Snlla  in  the  former,  irri- 
tated the  one  party  more  than  it  gratified  the  other.  The  pro- 
consul boasted  that  the  centre  division,  which  he  commanded,  had 
decided  the  battle  and  captured  thirty-one  standards,  while  Marius 
had  only  taken  two  ;  the  consul  represented  the  share  of  Catulus 
in  the  triumph  as  a  magnanimous  concession  of  his  own  ;  and  the 
people  were  indignant  that  another  should  divide  the  honours  of 
their  favourite.  Marius  having  in  five  consulships  delivered  the 
state  fix)m  her  foreign  foes,  was  elected  to  his  sixth,  that  he  might 
perform  the  promise  given  from  the  year  of  his  tribunate, — ^to 
succeed  and  avenge  the  Gracchi,  and  to  redress  the  evils  in 
attempting  to  cure  which  they  had  perished.  Before  showing 
how  his  attempt  to  effect  a  democratic  revolution  resulted  tor  the 
time  in  civil  war  and  aristocratic  despotism,  it  will  be  well  to 
glance  at  the  social  state  of  Borne  and  Italy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ 

It  was  always  the  policy  of  the  Eoman  aristocracy  to  expend  a 
large  portion  of  their  wealth  in  magnificent  public  works.  The 
frequent  fires  at  Rome  furnished  opportunities  for  the  restoration 
of  the  temples  and  other  edifices.  In  the  year  111  B.C.,  for 
example,  a  lai^  portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which 
consumed  the  temple  built  on  the  Palatine  to  enshrine  the  rude 
stone  that  Attains  I.  had  sent  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  as  the 
image  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods.  The  restored  temple  was  again 
burnt  down  in  a.d.  3,  and  on  both  occasions  the  statue  of  Claudia, 
probably  one  of  the  first  priestesses,  escaped  injury  I  The  censor- 
ship of  M.  ^milius  Scaums  (b.c.  109)  was  distinguished  by  great 
works  of  public  utility,  the  building  or  restoration  of  theMilvian 
Bridge  {Pants  MoUe)  over  the  Tiber,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temples 
of  Fidelity  and  Prudence,  the  draining  of  the  marshes  of  the  Po 
between  Placentia  and  Parma  by  navigable  canals,,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coast  road  from  Pisa  to  Yada  Sabbata  west  of 
Genoa.  The  growing  luxury  and  extravagance  of  private  life  are 
attested  by  the  sumptuary  legislation,  which  was  the  protest  of 
the  old  Boman  spirit  against  the  evils  it  could  not  cure.  Such 
laws,  usually  proceeding  from  the  aristocratic  party,  may  have 
been  partly  an  attempt  to  avert  political  changes  by  a  social 
reformation.  A  law  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  sumamed  the  Bich, 
probably  in  b.o.  110,  prescribed  the  amount  that  might  be  spent 
on  eatables,  both  upon  festal  and  common  days.  ^^  It  is  not,'' — 
says  Mr.  Long — ^^  an  improbable  conjecture  that  this  and  other 
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abflord  laws  prepared  the  way  for  the  class  of  people  named 
deUUores  (informers),  who  under  the  empire  were  the  terror  of 
everybody."  The  political  conflicts  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
century  were  concerned,  as  we  have  se«i,  rather  with  fiweign  admin- 
istration than  constitutional  reforms ;  but  we  have  an  example 
of  the  latter  in  the  law  carried  by  the  tribune  Cn.  DomitiuB 
Ahenobarbus,  that  the  priests  should  be  dected  by  the  people, 
instead  of  by  their  own  colleges  (b.o.  104). 

Of  the  relapse  of  Italy  into  the  social  and  agrarian  evils  which 
the  Gracchi  had  tried  in  vain  to  cure,  the  most  striking  proof  is 
iximished  by  the  servile  insurrections  which  broke  out  almost  every 
year.  It  was  a  new  feature  of  the  social  declension  when  the 
insurgents  in  the  territory  of  Thurii  found  a  leader  in  a  Boman 
knight,  Titus  Yettius,  who,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  manumitted 
his  slaves  in  a  body,  and  declared  himself  their  king,  and  was  only 
subdued  by  the  urban  prsetor  through  treachery  (b.o.  104).  The 
suflferings  of  the  provinces  are  well  described  in  a  few  words  by 
Dr.  Mommsen : — ^^We  shall  have  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
Sicily  and  Asia,  if  we  endeavour  to  realize  what  would  be  the 
aspect  of  aifairs  in  the  East  Indies,  if  the  English  aristocracy  were 
like  the  Boman  aristocracy  of  that  day.  The  legislation  which 
entrusted  the  commercial  class  with  control  over  the  magistrates 
compelled  the  latter  to  make  common  cause  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  former,  and  to  purchase  for  themselves  unlimited  liberty 
to  plunder,  and  protection  from  impeachment,  by  unconditional 
indulgence  towards  the  capitalists  in  the  provinces."  Nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  a  government  so  disorderly  on  the  land  should 
maintain  an  eflSlcient  control  over  the  great  sea  of  which  Borne  had 
now  become  tlie  mistress,  or  that  the  {n^vincial  governors  should 
care  for  the  security  of  their  coasts^  It  was  only  when  piracy 
grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  endanger  all  maritime  commerce,  that 
an  effort  waa  made  to  check  it.  The  sheltered  creeks  and  caves  on 
the  rocky  southern  shore  of  Asia  Minor  were  a  complete  nest  of 
corsairs ;  and  in  B.C.  102  the  preetor  M.  Antonius  was  sent  to 
Cilicia  with  a  powerful  fleet.  It  was  found  necessary  to  occupy 
the  country  itself;  and  it  was  probably  at  this,  time  that  Western 
Cilicia  became  a  Boman  province,  while  the  great  eastern  plain 
remained  a  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 

In  the  provinces,  too,  the  revolts  of  the  slaves  often  assumed  the 
dimensions  of  petty  wars ;  and  Sicily,  in  particular,  was  the  scene 
of  a  second  servile  war  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  fint.* 
•  SeeVoLILpwSM. 
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On  that  ooeaBion  we  have  seen  that  the  wretched  state  of  the 
lowefit.elas8.<of  &eemeii  drove  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  insmgentB ;  and,  in  the  reaction  that  ensued,  the  landholders 
and  capitalists  reYenged  themselyes  by  claiming  manj  fireemen  as 
their  slavesw  A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  directed  against  this 
outrage,  and  the  governor  of  Sicily,  P.  LioiniuB  Kerva,  established 
a  court  of  enquiry,  which  in  a  short  time  restored  fireedom  to  eight 
hundred  persons,  and  new  claims  were  pouring  in  every  day  (b.o. 
104).  The  alarmed  planters  intimidated  the  proprsstor  into  send- 
ing the  applicants  back  to  their  masters.  The  slaves  flew  to  arms : 
but  the  first  body  of  revolters  was  put  down  by  a  strange  league 
between  the  governor  and  a  captain  of  banditti,  who  betrayedthem 
for  the  price  of  his  own  pardon.  Another  band,  however,  gained 
a  victory  over  the  garrison  of  Henna ;  and  being  thus  provided 
with  wecqpoQS,  they  swelled  to  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2000 
horse,  under  a  leader  named  Sulvius«  Like  Ennoiis  in  the  first 
insurrection,  he  was  saluted  king  by  his  followers,  who  were  for  the 
most  par(  Syrians,  and  he  assumed  tiie  name  of  Tryphon,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  Syria  about  forty  years  before.  The  slaves 
became  masters  of  the  open  country  sAnmi  Henna  and  Leontini, 
and  had  laid  siege  to  Morgantia,  when  the  prsetor  hastened  to  its 
relief  with  an  army  consisting  of  the  island  mUitia,  which  dis- 
persed during  the  engagements  The  <;ity  was  saved  by  the  fidelity 
of  the  slaves  within  it  on  the  promise  of  their  freedom,  which 
Kerva  immediately  declared  null  and  void,  as  having  been  made 
under  compulsion. 

The  insurrection  in  the  west  of  the  island  was  headed  by  a  far 
abler  leader,  Athenion.  Like  deon  in  the  first  revolt,  he  had 
been  a  leader  of  banditti,  in  Oilicia,  where  he  had  been  captured 
and  sold  as  a  slave  into  SicUy.  Like  Eunoiis,  he  gained  ascendancy 
over  the  superstitious  Greeks  and  Syrians  by  prophecies  and  con- 
juring tricks.  But  he  was  vastly  superior  to  both,  as  well  as  to 
Tryphon,  in  ability  and  moderation.  Of  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  him,  he  only,  armed  as  many  as  he  could  form  into  a  compact 
force,  in  which  he  preserved  the  strictest  discipline.  He  permitted 
no  excesses  a^inst  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  treated  his  pris- 
oners with  kindness.  His  crowning  proof  of  capacity  was  given 
by  his  cheerful  submission  to  the  orders  of  Tryphoih  The  whole 
plain  country  of  the  island  fell  into  the  power  ot  the  insurgents; 
and  its  rich  produce  was  cut  off  from  the  people  of  the  towns,  who 
Iiad  to  be  fed  from  Bome.  The  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor  barely  sufficed  to  protect  these  cities^  where,  the  in- 
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habitants  were  shut  ap  with  the  domestic  slayes  whose  revolt  thej 
daily  dreaded ;  and  Messana  ahnoat  fell  into  the  hands  of  Athenion. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  to  meet  the  Cimbri  in  Gaul, 
the  Eomans  sent  an  army  of  14,000  men  into  Sicily  under  the 
prsetor  L.  Lucullus,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  near  Sciacca. 
Bnt,  while  he  neglected  to  follow  up  his  success,  Athenion,  who 
had  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field,  rejoined  the  remains  of  the 
army  under  Tryphon,  and  animated  them  to  fresh  resistance.  The 
fact  that  such  a  force  could  be  thus  rallied  proves  the  success  of 
his  previous  discipline.  Neither  Lucullus,  nor  his  successor  C,  Ser- 
vilius  (b,o.  102),  achieved  anything  farther :  and  both  were  prose- 
cuted for  wilful  negligence.  It  seemed  as  if  the  island,  like  Hayti 
in  modern  times,  were  about  to  become  an  independent  state  of 
self-emancipated  slaves  under  Athenion,  who  succeeded  to  the  roy&l 
title  on  the  death  of  Tryphon  (b.o.  102).  At  length  the  Romans 
made  efforts  commensurate  with  the  danger.  Manius  Aquillius, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  under  Marius  in  Gaul,  was  elected 
as  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  appointed  to  the  province  of 
Sicily  (b.o.  101).  It  took  him  two  years  of  an  incessant  and  ex- 
terminating war  to  subdue  the  insurrection.  Athenion  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Aquillius.  The  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Rome  and  condemned  to  fight  with  wild  beasts ;  but  they 
disappointed  the  spectators  in  the  Ciiipus  by  tailing  upon  one  an- 
other till  all  were  slain.  In  b.o.  99,  after  five  years  of  war,  the 
province  was  restored  to  tranquillity,  and  Aquillius  returned  to 
Rome  laden  with  the  spoils  of  his  extortions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  republic,  when,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  century  before  Christ,  Caius  Marius  entered  on  his 
sixth  consulship,  with  the  purpose  of  finally  overthrowing  the 
government  of  the  nobles.  How  he  fell  from  the  height  on  which 
he  now  stood,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter;  and  this  may 
be  closed  by  referring  to  the  great  men  whose  entrance  on  the 
world  marks  the  present  epoch.  Mabous  Tttluus  Cicebo  was  bom 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  b.c.  106 ;  Cneius  Pohpsius  Magnus  on  the 
last  day  of  September  in  the  same  year ;  *  and  the  sixth  consulship 
of  Marius  was  the  natal  year  of  his  illustrious  nephew,  who  was 
destined  to  achieve  the  work  in  which  he  failed.  Caius  Julius 
C.E8AS  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  Quinctilis,  the  month  which  was 
afterwards  called  in  his  honour  July,  b.o.  100. 

*  When  Pompey  is  said  to  baTO  been  bom  on  the  30th  of  September,  the  date  is 
adapted  to  the  reformed  calendar  which  did  not  jet  exist  The  29th  was  the  last  day  of 
September.    T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  bom  in  is.a  109. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 


FIRST  PERIOD  OF  CIVIL  WARS.— MARIU8  ANHD  SULLA. 
B.C.  100  TO  B.C.  78. 


''  The  RoKAH,  when  his  baming  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger,  dared  depart 
In  savage  grandenr  home. 

He  dared  depart  in  ntter  soom 

Of  men  that  sach  a  yoke  had  borne, 
Yet  left  him  sudi  a  doom  I 

His  only  {^ory  was  that  hour 

Of  self-upheld,  abandoned  power." — ^Btron. 


aASIDB  IS  HONOUUD  AS  ▲  8S00VD  OAMILLUS — ^HIS  DBrXCTS — BE  CRBATBS  A  STAKDINO  ABMT 
— ^mS  LBAOUB  WITH  OLAUCIA  AITO  SATORITINVS— THB  APPOLBIAN  LAWS— BANISHM  BUT 
OF  MBTBLI.D8 — SBDITION  AMD  DBATK  OF  SATDRNINUS— TBIUMPH  OF  THB  OPTIVATBS — 
nBTfEBMBIT  OF  MAXIOS— FOBBXaW  AFFAIBS:  SPAIN  AND  OTSBIOB — ^LBX  CJBOIUA— JU- 
DICIAL ABUSBS  BT  Tm  BQUITBS— ^.  SOJiVOLA  IN  ASIA — OONDBMNATION  OF  RUTIUD8 
RCrDS— PROSBCUnOH  OF  SOAUSCS— TRIBUNATB  OF  M.  LITIUB  DRD8US— HIS  MBASURBS  OF 
RBFORM — ^THBIR  PABBAOB  AXD  RBPBAL— A8BA8SIHATXON  OF  DBUSirS— RBYOLT  OF  fHB  AL- 
LIES—THB  SOCIAL  OR  MARSIC  WAR— THB  ITALIAN  CONFBDBRATION,  AND  ITS  NBW  CAP- 
ITAL—THV  8TATBS  FAITHFITL  TO  BOMB— THB  TWO  8CBNBS  OF  THB  WAR— SUOCBSSBS  OF 
THB  INSUROBNTS  IN  CAMPANIA — L.  JULIUS  CiBSAR — DBFBAT  AND  DBATH  OF  RUTILIUS 
LUPOS— SUCCBSSBS  OF  MARIU8,  BULLA,  AND  POHPBIUS  STRABO— THB  ROMANS  GRANT  THB 
CinXBNSHIP  TO  THB  ALUtt— THB  LfX  JDLLA  AND  LBZ  PLAUTIA  PAPIRIA— THB  FRANCHIBB 
IN  CISALPINB  OAUL— SBOOND  TBAR  OF  THB  WAR— SUCCBSSBS  OF  POMPBIUS  STRABO  AND 
SULLA— RBSI8TAKCB  OFTBB  8AMNITB8— WAR  WITH  MITEBIOATBS — CONSULSHIP  OF  SULLA 
— JBAL0U8T  OF  MARIUS — TRIBUNATB  AND  LAWS  OF  8ULPICIUS  RUFUS — MARiUS  APPOINT- 
BD  TO  THB  COMMAND  AOAHIST  MITH RID ATBS— SULLA  MAROHBS  UPON  BOMB- FLIGHT  AND 
ADTBNTURBS  OF  MARIUS— PROCBBDINOS  OF  BULLA— CINNA  BLBCTBD  CONSUL— SULLA  DB- 
PABT8  FOR  A8LA— ATTBMPT  AT  A  COUNTBR-RBYOLUTION — CINNA  DRIVBN  OUT  OF  BOMB — 
KB  COLLBCTS  AM  ARMT — RITURN  OF  MARIUS  TO  ITALY— SIBQB  AND  CAPITULATION  OF 
ROMS — MASSACRB  OF  THB  OPTIMATBS — SBYBNTH  CONSULSHIP  OF  MARIUS — THB  FIRST 
MITKRIDATIO  WAR—OBARACTBR  OF  MITHRIDATBS  TL—AFFAIRS  OF  CAPPADOCLA  AND 
BITHTNLA — ^INTASION  OF  ASIA,  AND  MASSACRB  OF  THB  ITALIANS— INSURRBCTION  OF 
GRBBCB— SULLA  LANDS  IN  BPIRUS,  TAKBS  ATHBNS,  AND  DBFBAT8  ARCHBLAU8— PRACB 
WITH  MITHRIDATBS-— THB  CIVIL  WAR  BXTBNDS  TO  ASIA — ^DRATH  OF  FLACCU8  AND  FIM- 
BRIA—SULLA  RBTUBNS  TO  ITALY— OOTBRNMBNT  AND  DBATH  OF  CINNA— PRBPARATIONS. 
FOR  WABr-«ULLA  DBFBATS  NORBANUS— IS  JOINBD  BY  POMPBT  AND  OTHBR  LBADBR8  OF' 

THB  OPTIMATBS — ^MARIUS  THB    TOUNOBR  AND    PAPIRIU8    CARBO — DBFBAT    OF    MARIUS 

MASSACRB  AT  BOMB— SULLA  DBFBATS  THB  SAMNirsS  BBFORB  THB  OOLLINB  GATB — DBATS 
OF  MARIUS— AUTOCBAOT  OF  SULLA— THB  FIRST  GRBAT  PROSCRIPTION— TRIUMPH,  DICTA- 
TORSHIP,  AND  LBOISLATION   OF  BULLA — ^HIS  RBTIRBMBNT,  DBATH,  AND  FUNERAL. 

Sings  the  day  when  Camillns,  having  rescued  the  city  from  the 
Oauls,  oonseorated  the  restored  harmony  between  the  orders  of  the 
state,  no  Roman  had  occupied  a  proader  position  than  Cains 
MariuB,  when  he  celebrated  his  double  triumph  (b.o.  101).  Not 
only  had  he  saved  Some :  he  was  confessed  to  be  the  only  man 
who  could  have  saved  her.  In  the  libations  at  banquets  his  name 
was  coupled  with  the  gods,  and  men  called  him  the  third  founder 
of  Eome.    While  famCy  legends  invested  Camillns  with  the  glory 
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of  that  deliverance,  which  had  in  fact  been  purchased  by  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  which  secured  only  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  Marius 
had  annihilated  one  barbarian  host  on  its  march  to  cross  the  Alps, 
and  a  second  on  the  soil  of  Italy  itselfl  But  he  was  utterly  desti- 
tute of  those  qualities  which  gave  the  ancient  hero  the  right  to  set 
up  the  altar  of  Concord,  the  "  ingenium  civile^^  which  the  old 
Roman  aristocracy,  with  all  its  faults,  so  conspicuously  possessed. 
His  long  military  career  had  made  him  almost  a  stranger  at  Borne, 
and  his  blunt  nature  was  uncongenial  with  the  society  to  the  head 
of  which  he  had  now  risen.  His  inability  to  converse  in  Greek, 
and  his  impatience  of  Greek  plays,  his  growing  addiction  to  deep 
drinking  and  the  still  more  unpardonable  fault  of  keeping  a-  bad 
cook,  and  his  contempt  for  official  etiquette,  exposed  him  to  sar- 
casms, which  were  envenomed  by  his  arrogance  in  prosperity.  He 
was  wont  to  compare  his  marches  from  Africa  to  Gaul,  and  from 
Gaul  to  Italy,  to  the  processions  of  Bacchus  from  continent  to 
continent,  and  he  had  a  cup  made  after  the  model  of  that  which 
the  Greek  poet  calls  "  the  shield  of  Dionysius."  Nor  was  he 
endowed  with  the  eloquence  which  at  Rome  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  parties ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  alike  ignorant 
of  legal  and  political  culture.  This  personal  severance  from  the 
class  among  which  he  remained  a  stranger,  after  he  had  risen  to 
its  ranks,  confirmed  his  hostility  to  their  vices  of  corruption  and 
extravagance,  and  threw  him  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  people, 
who  already  idolized  him  for  having  humbled  the  oligarchy  in  con- 
quering Jugurtha  and  the  barbarians.  The  peculiar  position  in 
which  he  was  thus  placed,  acting  upon  a  nature  undisciplined  by 
polite  culture,  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  horrors  which  marked 
the  last  period  of  his  career.  His  military  work  being  finished, 
he  was  now  expected  to  complete  the  victory  of  the  people  over 
'the  Optimates,  and  he  seemed  to  be  furnished  with  an  irresistible 
force  in  the  new  standing  army  which  his  changes  had  created. 
How  little  he  was  likely  to  be  restrained  from  its  use  by  consti- 
tutional scruples  he  had  already  shown,  when  he  excused  the  act 
of  giving  the  Roman  franchise  to  two  Italian  cohorts,  as  the 
reward  of  their  bravery  at  the  Raudine  plain,  by  declaring  that  he 
could  not  hear  the  laws  amidst  the  din  of  arms.  ^^  If  once,  in 
more  important  questions,  the  interest  of  the  army  and  that  of 
the  general  should  concur  to  produce  unconstitutional  demands, 
who  could  be  security  that  then  other  laws  would  not  cease  to  be 
heard  ?  They  had  now  the  standing  army,  the  soldier-class,  the 
body-guard  (or  privileged  jp«B^e>rtan  oohorf).  As  in  the  civil  con- 
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stitution,  80  also  in  the  military,  all  the  pillars  of  the  future 
monarchy  were  already  in  existence :  the  monarch  alone  was 
wanting.  When  the  twelve  eagles  circled  round  the  Palatine 
Hill,  they  ushered  in  the  kings;  the  new  eagle  which  Caius 
Marius  bestowed  on  tlie  legions  proclaimed  the  advent  of  the 
Emperors."    (Mommsen.) 

The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come  ;  public  feeling  would 
not  suffer  the  laws  to  be  silenced  by  the  sword  within  Rome  itself ; 
and  perhaps  Marins  abstained  from  the  attempt  through  under- 
rating the  constitutional  power  still  wielded  by  the  Senate.  Ho 
disbanded  his  army,  as  usual,  after  his  triumph,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  support  of  the  popular  party  and  its  leaders.  Both 
had  deteriorated  since  the  fall  of  Caius  Oracchus.  The  patriotic 
fervour  which  hailed  the  Sempronian  refonns  had  degenerated, 
from  causes  which  our  narrative  has  developed,  into  hatred  and 
contempt  for  the  nobility.  The  popular  leaders  were  no  longer 
men  who,  like  the  Qracchi,  had  long  pondered  over  the  intolerable 
evils,  which  they  felt  an  irresistible  call  to  combat.  They  were 
either  novices  in  political  life,  whose  popular  zeal  soon  subsided 
into  a  conservative  reaction,  like  the  tribune  0.  Memmius  and 
the  orator  L.  Crassus,  both  of  whom  had  now  gone  over  to  the 
government ;  or  adventurers  who  played  the  game  of  the  dema- 
gogue widi  the  rashness  of  men  who  had  none  but  the  last  stake 
to  lose.  Such  were  Gains  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  shameless  but 
witty  mob  orator,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  Roman  Hyperbolus,  and 
the  abler  and  more  respectable  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  the 
most  vehement  opponent  of  the  order  from  whom  he  had  received 
a  gross  insult  in  his  quaestorship.  As  tribune  in  b,o.  103,  Satur- 
ninus  had  carried  the  bill  for  prosecuting  Ceepio,  and  had  mainly 
contributed  to  the  re-election  of  Marius,  with  whom  both  he  and 
Glaucia  had  the  fellow-feeling  of  personal  enmity  to  Metellus 
Numidicus.  In  the  elections  for  b.c.  100,  the  coalition  formed  in 
order  to  secure  the  consulship  for  Marius,  the  prsetorship  for 
Glaucia,  and  a  second  tribuneship  for  Satuminus,  had  been  suc- 
cessful, by  bribery  and  open  violence,*  against  the  opposition  of 
the  Optimates,  who  put  forward  Metellus  against  Marius ;  and 
the  time  had  now  come  both  to  revenge  themselves  and  satisfy 
the  popular  demands.    Satuminus  proposed  an  Agrarian  Law,  to 

*  Noniiu,  the  candidate  of  the  Senate  for  the  tribunate,  was  murdered  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  by  a  band  composed  chiefly,  it  was  alleged,  of  the  discharged  soldiers  of  Ma 
riua.  Some  say  that  he  was  actually  elected,  and  that  Satuminus  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  by  a  packed  moetiog  called  very  early  on  the  following  morning. 
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confer  on  the  soldiers  of  Marias,  Italians  as  well  as  Bomans,  tbe 
lands  of  which  the  Cimbri  had  obtained  possession  in  G^ul,  to 
devote  to  it  the  plundered  treasures  of  the  temple  at  Tolosa,  which 
OfiBpio  and  his  associates  had  been  sentenced  to  refund,  and  to 
place  ^  the  distribution  in  the  hands  of  Marins,  whose  con- 
tinued re-election  to  the  consulship  was  doubtless  contemplated. 
In  order  to  carry  the  measure,  the  people  were  bribed  with  a 
bill  for  a  new  distribution  of  corn  at  a  nominal  price  which  would 
have  caused  a  national  bankruptcy ;  an  ext^ision  of  judicial  power 
was  offered,  to  prevent  the  Equites  from  making  common  cause 
with  the  Senate  ;  and  the  proposal  to  overawe  the  latter  by  the 
prospective  sentence  of  expulsion  and  a  heavy  fine  against  any 
senator  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  within  five  days, 
was  expressly  designed  to  secure  the  ruin  of  Metellus.  A  contest 
ensued,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  Comitium.  When  the 
opposing  tribunes  uttered  their  veto,  Satuminus  ordered  the  voting 
to  go  on.  When  the  Senate  sent  a  messenger  to  say  that  thundw 
had  been  heard — a  portent  which  always  dissolved  the  assembly 
— they  were  told  to  keep  quiet,  or  hail  would  follow.  The  com- 
mand of  the  prsBtor  CeBpio  to  the  city  bands  to  disperse  the  meet- 
ing was  the  signal  for  bringing  forward  the  force  which  had  been 
provided  for  such  an  event  in  the  armed  soldiers  of  Marius,  and 
so  the  laws  were  carried.  Satunainus  now  called  the  Senators  to 
the  Bostra  to  swear  obedience  to  measures  carried  thus  manifestly 
by  means  that  made  them  null  and  void.  Even  Marius  made  the 
reservation,  that  he  would  obey  the  Appuleian  laws  so  far  as  they 
were  valid,  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  followed  his  example. 
Metellus  alone  refused ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  dragged  from  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  Not  content  with  this 
humiliation,  Satuminus  proposed  the  exile  of  Metellus,  who  re- 
tired privately  from  the  city^  declining  the  offers  of  bis  friends  to 
protect  him  by  force.  Of  the  tribune's  other  measures  for  calrying 
out  the  Oracchan  scheme  of  colonization  it  is  needless  to  speak, 
since  all  the  Appuleian  laws  shared  the  fate  of  their  author.  With 
the  political  indecision  that  so  often  marks  the  mere  soldier, 
Marius  had  kept  aloof  from  these  scenes  of  ill^al  violence,  and 
he  soon  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  his  associates.  They  found 
it  necessary  to  pursue  their  headlong  course  without  him.  In 
spite  of  his  remonstrances  Satuminus  again  offered  himself  for 
the  tribuneship,  and  Olaucia,  disregarding  the  interval  of  two 
years  which  the  law  demanded  after  the  prsetorship,  came  forward 
for  tlie  consulship.    The  candidates  of  the  opposite  party  were 
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M.  Antoninfl,  and  MemminB,  once  the  popular  tribnne.  The  n^ob 
that  re-elected  SatnminnB  proved  their  Bporions  enthosiaBm  for 
the  memory  of  the  Gracchi  by  releaaing  from  prison  a  ranaway 
slaye,  who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  chooeing  him 
also  for  a  tribune.  The  consular  elections  were  still  to  be  decided ; 
and  Antonius  being  safe,  Memmius  was  got  rid  of,  like  Konius  the 
year  before,  by  a  murderous  assault.  The  Senate  had  only  waited 
for  a  pretext  to  resort  to  force ;  this  outrage  enabled  them  to 
do  it  with  the  approval  of  all  who  cared  for  the  public  safety ;  and 
their  political  victory  was  already  gained  when  the  popular  consul 
himself  was  required  ^^  to  see  that  the  Bepublic  sustained  no  harm"  * 
MariuB  professed  no  reluctance  for  the  duty ;  and,  at  the  head  of 
the  Senate  and  the  ypung  men  of  the  civic  force,  he  attacked 
Saturninus  and  his  followers,  who  had  broken  open  the  prisons  and 
armed  their  inmates  and  the  slaves.  Driven  out  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Capitol,  the  insurgents  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  the 
fury  of  the  young  nobles  took  their  fate  out  of  the  consul's  hands. 
They  stripped  off  the  tiles  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  where  Marius 
had  placed  the  prisoners,  and  stoned  them  to  death.  Thus  perished 
Satuminua,  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  qufiostor  Saufeius,  with 
their  chief  adherents:  while  a  fourth  magistrate,  the  prsetor 
Glaucia,  was  dragged  from  a  hiding-place  and  put  to  death. 
The  Senate  ratified  the  deed  by  conferring  the  citizenship  on  a 
slave  named  SG8Bva,.who  was  believed  to  have  given  Saturninus 
the  mortal  blow  (b^o.  100).  Nearly  forty  years  later,  the  popular 
party,  which  was  again  struggling  for  the  ascendancy  under  C. 
Julius  Cflesar,  almost  succeeded  in  taking  vengeance  on  an  aged 
Senator,  C.  Babirius,  for  his  alleged  part  in  the  death  of  Saturni- 
nus. He  was  tried  before  CsBsar  himself,  and  hia  relative  Lucius, 
as  '^Duumviri  Perduellionis."  Being  condemned  by  them,  he 
appealed  to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
oonsuL  Bat  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  courage  of  the  protor, 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  broke  up  the  Comitia  by  lowering  the  flag 
un  M.  Janiculus — ^the  ancient,  though  now  unmeaning  sign  of 
danger,  which  called  the  citizens  to  man  the  wall  against  an  ap- 
proaching enemy  (B.a  68). 

Meanwhile  the  events  of  that  one  day  had  restored  the  complete 
ascendancy  of  the  Optimates,  who  exulted  in  seeing  Marius  com- 
mit political  suicide  with  the  sword  he  was  compelled  to  draw 
against  his  own  party.  He  found  an  excuse  for  leaving  Borne 
before  the  recall  of  his  hated  rival  Metellus,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
al'irinas  of  the  Great  Mother  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  no  sufficient 
*  OonoenUng  this  fommla,  see  p.  86. 
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ground  for  the  charge  that  he  went  to  plot  with  Mithridates  against 
his  country.  That  course  seems  to  have  been  pursued  by  several 
of  the  democratic  exiles;  but  Marius  more  probably  used  the 
occasion  to  view  the  fields  on  which  he  hoped  to  recover  his  true 
prestige  as  a  soldier.  When  he  returned  to  Eome,  he  was  left  by 
both  parties  in  a  solitude  amidst  which  he  nursed  the  hopes  he 
would  not  abandon,  of  revenge  and  fame.  The  prediction  of  the 
Utican  seer  had  thus  far  been  realized;  but  the  promise  that  he 
should  be  consul  seven  times  still  remained  to  be  fiilfiUed ;  and 
its  ultimate  accomplishment  formed  one  of  the  strangest  examples 
of  the  destiny  of  men.  He  returned  to  it  from  scenes  of  imminent 
death  and  hopeless  exile  through  seas  of  blood,  to  die  quietly  in 
his  bed  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  fruition. 

The  violent  course  of  Satuminus  had  made  a  complete  breach 
between  the  Equites  and  the  popular  party ;  and  the  alarm  of  the 
capitalists  was  shown  in  the  unsparing  judicial  condemnation  of 
all  who  had  the  remotest  connection  with  the  fallen  leaders.  The 
reaction  extended  even  to  the  city  mob,  which  tore  in  pieces  a 
tribune  who  opposed  the  recall  of  Metellus.  The  foreign  govern* 
ment  of  the  Optimates  was  redeemed  by  the  victories  of  the  consuls 
Didius  and  Crassus  over  the  insurgent  Celtiberians  and  Lusita- 
nians  (b.c.  98 — 97) — a  war  in  which  the  celebrated  Sertorius 
served  as  military  tribune — and  by  those  energetic  measures  in  the 
East  which  will  presently  claim  our  notice.  On  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the  beautiful  territory  of  Cyrene  was 
bequeathed  to  Eome  by  its  last  Egyptian  viceroy,  Apion,  and 
erected,  with  Crete,  into  the  province  of  Cyrenaica  (b-o.  95).  The 
laws  of  Satuminus  were  of  course  repealed ;  and  the  consuls  of 
B.C.  98  imposed  a  most  important  check  on  the  l^slative  power 
of  the  tribes,  by  the  Lex  GcBciUa  Didia,  which  forbad  the  enact- 
ment of  any  law  containing  provisions  on  different  subjects,  and 
restored  the  old  rule,  that  seven  days  must  elapse  between  the 
proposing  and  passing  of  a  bill.  It  seemed  as  if  the  aristocratic 
government  was  completely  restored  at  home ;  but  it  remained  to 
I'escue  the  provinces  from  the  control  which  the  possession  of  the 
judicial  power  gave  to  the  Equites.  In  fact  the  abuses  of  the 
capitalists  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  the  men  distinguished 
for  their  weight  of  character  and  their  legal  learning — men  who 
were  never  wanting  in  the  Boman  Senate — ^resolved  to  attempt 
their  suppression. 

Such  was  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola,  the  worthy  son  and  grandson  of 
Q.  Scffivola  the  augur  and  P.  SccBvola,  the  Pontifex  Maximus — a 
jignity  which  he  also  attained — and  a  man  lauded  by  Cicero,  who 
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heard  him  in  his  youth,  as  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  all  the 
jnrists,  and  the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  The  moral 
purity  and  strict  integrity,  for  which  he  was  no  less  distinguished, 
were  manifested  in  his  government  of  Asia  as  proprsetor,  in  B,a 
98.*  That  wealthy  province  was  the  richest  field  for  the  extortions 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  merchants,  and  contractors,  who  had  hitherto 
secured  the  connivance  of  the  governors  by  interest  or  terror.  But 
ScflBVola  was  neither  to  be  bribed  nor  frightened.  His  tribunal 
was  open  to  all  complaints :  nobles  and  commons,  Italians  and 
provincials,  met  with  equal  justice :  and  the  most  guilty  suffered 
crucifixion.  The  enraged  equestrian  order  did  not  dare  to  attack 
Scssvola,  whose  conduct  was  held  forth  by  the  Senate  as  a  pattern 
for  all  governors ;  but  they  found  a  victim  in  his  legate,  the  con- 
sular P.  Sutilius  Sufiis,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit,  who  added  to  the 
fame  of  being  the  first  tactician  of  his  day,t  that  of  a  jurist  and 
historian.  Apicius,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  accused  Bufus 
himself  of  extortion  in  his  province  (B.a  92).  Condemned  by  the 
equestrian  judges,  and  stripped  of  his  moderate  property,  he  retired 
to  Asia,  and  spent  his  life  in  literature  amidst  the  honours  con* 
ferred  by  those  he  was  said  to  have  plundered.  Prosecutions  and 
judgments  fell  thick  upon  Senators,  while  every  guilty  capitalist 
was  sure  to  escape ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  M.  Scaurus, 
who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  his  former  corruption  by 
Jugurtha,  already  overshadowed  by  time  and  the  splendour  of  his 
censorship,  was  forgotten  in  the  indignation  at  such  an  attack  on 
the  venerable  father  of  the  Senate.  lie  was  once  more  fortunate 
enough  to  be  acquitted ;  and  in  the  coxurse  of  his  defence  he  sum* 
moned  by  name  the  man  who  was  regarded  the  fittest  in  all  the 
state  to  wrest  the  judicial  power  from  the  hands  of  the  equestrian 
order.  The  call  was  answered  in  a  manner  far  beyond  his  expec- 
tation. 

Mabciub  Livros  Dbusvs  was  still  a  young  man  when  he  came 
forward  as  tribune  of  the  plebs  to  attempt  a  new  revolution  (b.o. 
91).  The  son  of  that  Drusus  who  had  been  the  successful  opponent 
of  C.  Gracchus,  his  entire  devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party  was 
tempered  by  the  strictest  purity,  integrity,  and  justice.  Anxious 
to  perform  the  old  patrician  duties,  he  opened  his  door  and  purse 
to  the  people,  but  his  haughty  bearing  made  him  less  beloved 
than  he  was  respected.  The  career  of  reform,  on  which  his  father 
had  entered  as  a  party  measure  to  outbid  Cains  Oracchus,  seems 

•  Or,  u  some  authorities  say,  as  prooonsul  in  B.C.  95.    The  prOTince  of  Asia  was  at 
one  time  pnBtorian,  at  another  consalar.  f  See  Chap.  XXXIL  p.  60. 
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to  have  been  followed  by  him  from  ao  honeet  oonviction  of  its 
necessity,  a  conviction  shared  by  a  few  moderate  men,  like  Scannia 
and  Grafisns,  who  unfortunately  stood  almost  alone  cimidst  the  in* 
terested  selfishness  of  the  Senators  and  Knights ;  and  the  very 
comprehensiveness  of  the  reform  made  it  offensive  to  all  parties. 
Drosus  proposed  to  restore  the  judicial  functions  to  the  Senators ; 
but,  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  Equites,  the  Senate,  which 
was  now  reduced  below  its  proper  three  hundred,  was  to  be  filled 
up  with  an  equal  number  from  the  equestrian  order;  and  the 
punishmrat  of  corrupt  jurymen  was  to  be  entrusted  to  a  special 
commission.  The  people  were  to  be  conciliated  by  a  fresh  distri- 
bution of  com ;  and  the  ignorance  of  economical  science,  so  invet- 
erate at  Home,  was  again  shown  in  the  proposal  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense by  a  new  coinage  of  copper  denarii,  plated  to  resemble  those 
of  silver,  and  to  circulate  (it  would  seem)  at  the  same  value  I  The 
whole  of  the  arable  public  land  still  undivided — including  the  rich 
fields  of  Campania  and  the  fertOe  plains  of  Sicily — was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  foundation  of  new  colonies.  Lastly,  Dnisus  ventured 
to  revive  the  final  proposal  of  the  Gracchi  for  the  cure  of  the 
worst  internal  evil — ^the  gift  of  the  Eoman  citizenship  to  the  Ital- 
ian Allies.  The  scheme  was,  in  its  essential  features,  the  Grao- 
chan  reform  bUl  brought  in  afresh  by  the  aristocracy ;  and  Drusus 
declared  it  to  be  his  object  ^^  to  leave  nothing  for  Aiture  dema- 
gogues to  distribute,  but  the  dirt  and  the  daylight." 

Aware  of  the  jealousy  which  his  last  proposal  would  excite 
among  the  people,  Drusus  kept  it  in  the  background;  and  when 
he  found  his  other  measures  vehemently  opposed  by  the  capitalists, 
and  but  feebly  supported  by  the  aristocracy,  he  comprised  them  all 
in  one  enactment,  which  was  carried  by  the  populace  and  the 
Italians.  This  violation  of  a  recent  law  gave  the  consul  L..  Marcius 
Philippus,  who  had  been  the  furious  opponent  of  the  Livian  Boga- 
tions,  a  constitutional  pretext  for  demanding  their  repeal ;  and  the 
discovery  of  Drusus's  intentions  on  behalf  of  the  Italians  united 
against  him  all  those  who  dreaded  revolution.  After  a  tumultuous 
agitation,  in  the  course  of  which  Crassus  died  with  a  suspicious 
suddenness,  the  Senate  decreed  the  abrogation  of  the  laws;  and 
Drusus  proudly  abstained  from  using  his  tribunitian  intercession, 
saying  that  it  was  the  Senate  that  riveted  the  equestrian  yoke 
upon  its  own  neck.  But  the  victory  could  not  be  securely  enjoyed 
while  he  lived,*  and  he  fell  on  his  own  threshold,  as  he  was  taking 

*  It  appears  bardlj  poesible  now  to  determine  the  truth  respecting  the  secret  revo 
ationary  consplnicy  which  Drusus  was  accused  of  having  formed  with  the  Italians ; 
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leave  of  the  maltitnde  who  had  escorted  him  home,  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  who  made  his  escape  in  the  twilight.  His  dying 
words,  ^^  Friends  and  neighboors,  when  will  the  Commonwealth 
have  another  citizen  like  me  t '' — were  more  than  a  personal  boast ; 
for  he  was  the  last  of  the  reformers,  who  had  offered  the  blessings 
of  concord  to  the  orders  within  the  state  and  the  Allies  as  yet 
without  it.  When  the  Optimates  and  capitalists  celebrated  their 
insolent  triumph  by  the  law  of  the  tribune,  Q.  Varius,  branding 
with  treason  all  who  proposed  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Allies, 
tiiey  forgot  the  warning,  which  Fregellss  had  already  given. 

By  a  strange  fate,  those  irreproachable  statesmen,  who  had 
made  the  stand  against  the  judicial  tyranny  of  the  Equitee,  and 
who  had  supported  the  reforms  of  Dmsus,  had  also  prepared  the 
last  materials  for  the  explosion  for  which  the  tribune's  murder 
gave  the  sign.  As  consuls  in  b.o.  95,  Quintus  Scaevola  and  Lucius 
Grains — ^whose  strict  but  impolitic  honesty  Mommsen  compares  to 
the  conduct  of  George  Grenville  towards  the  American  colonies — 
carried  a  law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation 
of  the  Italians  by  forbidding  any  who  were  not  citizens  from  claim- 
ing the  franchise,  under  severe  penalties.  This  Licinio-Mucian 
law  was  not  permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter;  and  the  prosecu- 
tions under  it  had  already  exasperated  the  Italians  to  the  last 
degree,  when  the  murder  of  Drusus  and  the  law  of  Yarius  told 
them  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  ruling  powers  of 
Rome. 

So,  on  their  part,  the  Allies  decided  to  keep  no  further  terms 
with  the  proud  Bepublic  which  had  resolved  to  be  their  mistress 
and  not  their  head ;  and  a  league  was  formed,  no  longer  to  obtain 
a  share  in  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  but  to  found  a  new  Italian 
state  upon  her  ruins.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  from 
her  foundation,  Rome  had  to  renew  the  struggle  of  her  early  years 
for  her  very  existence.  The  city  itself,  long  free  from  enemies 
near  at  hand,  was  in  a  state  so  defenceless  that  a  Marsian  leader 
is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  seizing  it  by  a  eaup  de  main. 
Had  the  Italian  states  all  been  united,  they  must  have  succeeded  at 
first,  whatever  fresh  difficulties  might  then  have  arisen  among 
them ;  but  the  states  were  divided  by  their  interests ;  an  accident, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  caused  the  revolt  to  break  out  before  the 
preparations  were  complete :  and,  when  it  came  to  open  war,  the 

DOT  does  it  leem  fidr  to  imitate  the  perty  spirit  of  hie  own  age,  wUoh  found  the  proof  o; 
Bocfa  oomplicity  in  liia  generona  warning  to  bia  enemy  Philipinis  of  the  plot  against  hia 
life  at  the  festiyal  of  the  Alban  Moont 
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Bomans  possessed  all  tbe  advantage  of  a  compact  state  over  a 
confederation. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Social  Wab — that  is,  the  war  of 
the  Sociiy  or  Allies  * — ^is  sjmholized  by  a  coin  of  the  insurgents, 
which  depicts  the  Sabellian  Ox  stm^ling  with  the  Boman  She- 
Wolf  The  conflict  first  broke  out  at  Asculnm  f  in  Picenum, 
where  the  prsator  Servilius,  having  ventured  to  warn  the  people 
against  the  meditated  insurrection,  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
theatre,  and  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  put  to  death.  The  tribes 
between  the  central  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  from  the  TruentuB 
to  the  Tifemus  on  the  confines  of  Apulia — the  Yestini,  Marrudni, 
Frentani,  and  Peligni — ^rose  at  the  signal,  headed  by  the  Marsi, 
who  were  the  first  to  declare  war  against  Eome,  and  to  provide  a 
leader  fit  for  the  occasion  in  Q.  Pompsedius  Silo.  Hence  the  con- 
fiict  is  often  called  the  Massio  Wab.  The  fiame  soon  spread  to 
Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,  involving  all  the  Sabellian  states 
of  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  which,  as  they  had  been  the  last  to 
submit  to  Some,  were  the  first  to  strike  a  new  blow  for  liberation. 
At  the  centre  of  the  country  which  had  been  the  focus  of  the  in- 
surrection, in  the  beautiful  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus  {PeMara)^ 
the  city  of  Corfinium  was  marked  by  the  new  name  of  Italica  as 
the  new  capital  of  all  Italy.  The  franchise  of  the  united  state  was 
conferred  on  the  citizens  of  the  insurgent  communities :  a  Senate 
of  five  hundred  was  appointed ;  and  from  them  the  citizens  selected 
two  consuls  and  twelve  preetors ;  the  latter  number,  so  familiar  to 
Italian  usages,  and  double  of  the  six  Boman  praetors,  being  doubt- 
less intended  to  signify  a  truly  united  government  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  The  two  Italian  consuls  were  the  Marsian  Silo  and  C. 
Papius  Mutilus,  a  Samnite.  In  a  word,  the  constitution,  resem* 
bling  in  its  main  points  that  of  Borne,  was  modelled  upon  what 
was  understood  to  be  the  ancient  form  common  to  the  Italian 
states.  We  read  of  no  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  as  no  inequality  of 
orders  was  admitted.  The  Latin  and  Samnite  languages  were 
equally  recognized,  though  the  former  was  used  in  official  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  a  new  coin  was  issued,  resembling  that  of  Borne  in 
all  respects,  except  in  the  significant  substitution  of  the  inscriptior 
Italia  for  Boha.    But  besides  the  vain  assumption  of  a  union 

*  Respecting  the  three  dasses  formed  by  the  ItaHana,  the  CivM  Hornam.  LaHm^  and 
Socii,  see  the  note  on  p.  23. 

f  This  town,  on  the  riTer  Traentus  (7)ronio\  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Abruzzi,  still  bears  the  name  of  AmooU,  It  most  not  be  confounded  willi  AMsalnm  ii 
Apulia,  where  Pyrrhus  defeated  the  Romans  In  b.c.  279 
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which  embraced  less  than  half  of  the  peninsula,  the  artificial 
nature  of  these  seemingly  complete  arrangements  was  betrayed  by 
a  defect  ably  ]>ointed  out  by  Mommsen : — ^^  This  Bome  of  the 
insnigents  was  distinguished— -not  to  its  advantage— &om  the 
original  Some  by  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  latter  had  at 
any  rate  an  urban  development,  and  had  grown  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess from  a  city  to  a  state,  the  new  Italica  was  nothing  at  all  but 
a  place  of  congress  for  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  by  a  pure  fiction 
Uiat  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were  stamped  as  burgesses  of 
this  new  capital." 

And  now  the  selfish  oligarchy  of  the  later  Bepublic  were  saved 
firom  the  effects  of  their  own  narrow  policy  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  founders  of  the  state.  The  admission  of  so  many  com* 
munities  to  the  full  Boman  or  the  less  privileged  Latin  franchise, 
and  the  coAstitution  of  the  free  cities  and  colonies  throughout 
Italy  as  so  many  bulwarks  of  the  state,  bore  its  fruit  in  their 
fidelity  at  this  crisis.  Kor  was  this  alL  Among  the  less  favoured 
states  there  had  always  been  political  divisions,  which  the  govern* 
ment  of  Bome  had  turned  to  its  own  account.  The  aristocratic 
party  in  the  cities  of  Etruria  and  Oampania  and  the  great  land- 
holders of  Umbria  had  generally  been  able  to  rely  on  Bome  for 
support  against  the  people ;  and  they  now  felt  their  interests  to 
be  indentitied  with  Boman  supremacy.  Even  within  the  insurgent 
districts,  the  resistance  of  some  few  towns  proved  that  there  was 
still  an  aristocratic  element  on  the  side  of  Bome,  and  that  the 
revolters  were  chiefly  of  that  much  suffering  class,  the  Italian 
farmers.  Upon  the  whole,  the  distribution  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  peninsula  closely  resembled  that  which  had  ensued  upon 
Hannibal's  first  successes ;  but  with  this  great  difference,  that  the 
city  was  backed  by  the  vast  resources  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
almost  completely  Bomanized,  while  the  provinces  furnished 
troops,  such  as  the  Nnmidian  cavalry,  the  Balearic  slingers,  the 
Ligurian  and  Spanish  light  infantry.  With  the  energy  which  she 
always  displayed  in  a  pressing  danger,  she  soon  brought  an  army 
of  100,000  men  into  the  field,  while  a  fleet  was  collected  by  the 
maritime  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  land  force  of  the 
insurgents  is  stated  at  about  the  same  number.  They  were 
divided  into  two  chief  armies,  the  one  under  Silo  in  the  Marsie 
territory,  the  other  under  Mutilus  in  Samnium ;  and  throughout 
the  short  war  these  districts  formed  two  distinct  battle-flelds.  They 
formed  the  respective  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  Marius,  who  came 
forth  fit>m  his  ten  years'  retirement  to  serve  under  P.  Butiliu? 
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Lapns,  and  of  Solla,  who  was  the  legate  of  the  otiier  consul, 
Lncins  JuUub  Osesar. 

While  the  Boman  gOTemment  were  gathering  their  forees,  and 
/neanwhile  directing  the  severest  prosecutions  against  the  fiiends 
of  Drusus  and  all  who  were  supposed  to  favonr  the  Italian  cause, 
the  iirst  brunt  of  war  fell  upon  the  fortresses  and  faithful  cities  in 
the  revolted  territory.  The  Bomans  met  with  their  accustomed  bad 
luck  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  In  Campania,  Lucius  Osesar  re- 
inforced Capua  and  other  chief  cities,  but  his  further  efforts 
against  the  insurgents  were  unsuccessAil :  his  legate  Crassus  was. 
cut  off  in  Venafirum ;  jEsemia,  Nola,  Yenusia,  and  other  cities 
were  lost ;  the  Greek  towns  on  the  bays  of  Naples  and  PsBstum 
generally  declared  for  the  insurgents ;  and  they  were  masters  of 
all  Apulia  and  neariy  all  Campania.  When  Oxyntas,  the  son  of 
Jugurtha,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner  at  Yenusia,  appeared 
in  their  ranks  iu  regal  purple,  the  Numidians  deserted  so  rapidly, 
that  Csesar  was  obliged  to  send  the  whole  contingent  home. 
Mutilus  now  ventured  to  attack  the  Boman  camp ;  but  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  6000  men,  and  in  the  joy  of  this  first  suc- 
cess, the  soldiers  saluted  Csesar  as  Imperatar  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  victory  was  soon  tarnished  by  a  severe  defeat ;  but  the  consul 
was  able  to  keep  the  field  till  winter,  without  suffering  any  over- 
whelming disaster. 

His  colleague  was  less  fortunate  in  the  Marsian  territory.  Be- 
jecting  the  advice  of  Marius  to  train  his  troops  by  skinuishing, 
Lupus  first  suffered  the  defeat  of  a  division  of  10,000  under  C. 
Perpema,  and  was  himself  cut  off  and  dain,  with  8000  men,  by 
an  ambuscade  planned  by  Publius  Scato.  Then  Q.  Csepio,  whom 
the  Senate  associated  with  Marius  in  the  command,  incurred  the  like 
disaster  at  the  hands  of  Silo.  But  these  heavy  losses  left  Marius 
in  sole  command ;  and,  pressing  on  with  his  usual  caution,  he 
gained  two  successive  victories  over  the  enemy.  Once  more, 
however,  it  was  his  fate  to  see  his  laurels  reaped  by  Sulla,  who, 
co-operating  in  the  second  battle  with  a  contingent  from  the 
southern  army,  gained  the  chief  share  of  honour  by  cutting  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  In  Picenum,  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  tlie 
fiaither  of  the  celebrated  Pompey,  had  been  defeated  and  shut  up 
in  Firmum ;  but  the  advance  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  had 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Pelignians,  enabled  him  to  defeat  the 
hostile  general,  and  to  shut  up  his  broken  army  in  Asculum. 

The  general  result  of  the  campaign  had  been  so  discouraging, 
that  the  Bomans  felt  the  necessity  of  concession,  to  secure  the 
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well-affected  and,  if  possible)  reclaim  the  revolted.  A  decisive 
proof  of  reaction  was  given,  when  one  of  the  new  tribnnes,  M. 
Plantios  Silvanns,  carried  a  law  for  depriving  the  Eqnites  of  their 
judicial  power  in  the  trials  for  treason  under  the  commission  of 
Yarius,  and  entrusting  it  to  Judices  chosen  by  the  tribes ;  a  change, 
of  which  the  result  was  seen  in  the  condemnation  of  Yarius  him- 
self The  consul  L*  Julius  Osesar  had  already  carried  a  law  for 
conferring  the  Eoman  franchise  on  Ihe  citizens  of  all  Italian  states 
which  had  not  openly  revolted ;  and  now  die  tribune  Silvanus, 
with  his  colleague  O.  Papirius  Oarbo,  passed  a  measure  allowing 
every  domiciled  citizen  of  an  Italian  state  to  become  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  by  presenting  himself  before  the  prestor  within  sixty  days 
— that  is,  before  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign.*  By  the  Lbx 
JuuA  and  the  Lean  JPlmstia  Papiria  the  states  of  Italy  Proper  won 
their  equal  imion  with  Some,  after  a  struggle  of  three  centuries. 
The  case  of  Cisalpine  Ghtul  was  provided  for  by  a  separate  enact- 
ment, carried  by  ^e  new  consul  Pompeius  Strabo.  A  distinction 
was  made  between  the  states  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Po,  tanta- 
mount to  fixing  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy,  in  its  new  political 
unity,  at  that  river.  All  the  cities  within  that  limit,  whether  Latin 
or  Celtic,  received  the  Boman  franchise,  which  was  also  bestowed 
on  the  Latin  colonies  of  t^e  Transpadane  region.  But,  perhaps 
from  a  reluctance  to  introduce  so  large  a  foreign  element  to  a 
share  in  the  government,  the  great  and  numerous  Celtic  com- 
munities between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  were  admitted  only  to  that 
modified  citizenship  called  the  ^^  Jus  Latii." 

These  concessions  had  the  immediate  effect  of  stopping  the 
spread  of  the  insurrection  which  had  already  broken  out  in 
Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  giving  new  life  to  the  aid  rendered  by 
the  Oauls,  while  they  raised  misgivings  and  divisions  among  the 
insurgents.  The  Bomans  put  forth  new  efforts  to  finish  the  war 
under  the  new  consuls.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  remained  in  Picenum. 
L.  Forcius  Cato  succeeded  Marius,  who  was  thought  to  have 
become  sluggish  with  age ;  while  Sulla,  with  the  rank  of  pro- 
prsstor,  took  the  place  of  Csesar,  who  was  recalled  to  fill  the  cen- 
sorship. Among  the  youths  who,  in  their  first  campaign,  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  living  in  the  tent  of  the  consul  Pompeius,  was 
M.  Tullius  Cicero.  Before  the  winter  ended,  Strabo  won  the 
first  honours  of  the  war  by  the  total  defeat  of  16,000  Marsians 
who  were  on  their  way  to  aid  the  insurrection  in  Etruria.  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  in  a  battle  near  the  Fucine  lake,  Strabo  pressed 

*  TUs  plebisdttim  seems  to  have  been  passed  about  Janoarj,  b.o.  89. 
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the  siege  of  Ascnlum,  and  defeated  an  army  which  marched  to  its 
relief  under  Judacilins.  On  that  day  75,000  Eomans  are  said  to 
have  fonght  with  60,000  Italians.  The  place,  where  the  outrage 
that  began  the  war  had  been  committed,  resisted  with  the  eneigy 
of  despair  for  several  months.  When  surrender  become  inevitable, 
Judacilins  tortured  to  death  the  chie&  of  the  Soman  party — ^for 
there  was  one  even  in  Asculum — and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  The  victorious  Romans  re&liated  upon  thecitizens ;  and  all  who 
escaped  the  executioner  were  driven  forth  as  destitute  wanderers. 
In  this  and  the  following  compaign,  moveable  columns  reduced  the 
Sabellians  in  succession :  a  Samnite  army  which  came  to  their  help 
under  Marius  Egnatius  was  defeated  by  Strabo  at  the  passage  of 
the  Aufidus :  Coriinium  surrendered ;  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Italian  Senate  fled  to  the  Samnites,  who  now  alone  prolonged  the 
war.  Meanwhile,  SuUa  drove  out  the  enemy  from  southern 
Campania,  and  won  by  his  defeat  of  the  Samnite  general  Oluentius 
the  gift  of  the  ^^  corona  obsidionalis  "  by  the  acclamations  of  his 
army.  Then,  pressing  forward  into  Samnium,  and  making  a  fearful 
example  of  the  town  of  ^clanuro,  he  turned  the  position  of  the 
Italian  consul  Mutilus,  and  followed  up  the  total  defeat  of  his  army 
by  the  capture  of  Bovianum,  the  Samnite  capital  At  the  Ix^in- 
ning  of  the  third  campaign,  tlie  insurrection  was  everywhere  sup- 
pressed, except  in  Samnium  and  the  south  of  Lucania,  and  these  dis- 
tricts were  severed  by  the  Roman  occupation  of  Apulia.  But,  with 
a  spirit  worthy  of  the  times  of  their  dictator  Cains  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nites gathered  at  the  fortress  of  ^semia  for  a  desperate  resistance. 
Their  army  of  300,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  besides  20,000  manu- 
mitted slaves,  was  commanded  by  the  Marsian  Quintus  Silo,  with 
Mutilus  and  three  other  generals.  But  the  success  of  Silo  in  re- 
taking Bovianum  was  soon  eclipsed  by  his  fall  in  a  battle  won  by 
the  Roman  general  Mamercus  JSmilius.  Yenusia  had  already 
yielded  to  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  son  of  Metellus  Numidicus ;  Sulla, 
who  was  now  consul,  had  captured  nearly  all  the  lesser  Campanian 
towns  and  had  invested  Kola ;  and  he  seemed  within  reach  of  that 
end  of  the  war,  for  which  he  only  waited  in  order  to  lead  his  victo- 
rious army  against  Mithridates,  when  the  extraordinary  events 
occurring  in  tiie  capital  itself  caused  him  to  march  at  the  head  of 
that  army  against  Rome,  and  to  commence  the  Civil  War,  of  which 
tne  conflicts  attending  the  deaths  of  the  Gracchi  and  Satuminus 
had  been  the  prelude. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  these  strange  events,  we  post- 
pone for  awhile  to  trace  the  career  of  tha*;  wonderful  man  who 
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reviewed  the  question  that  seemed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  fall  of 
Antiochus  the  Great, — whether  the  empire  of  the  world  should  be 
the  prize  of  an  Asiastic  monarch  or  of  a  European  republic.    For 
many  years  the  conflict  had  been  threatening ;  and  it  is  one  more 
instance  of  Rome's  strange  exemption  from  overwhelming  com- 
binations of  her  enemies,  that  neither  the  solicitations  of  refugees 
nor  the  direct  appeals  of  the  Italians  had  induced  Mithridates  to 
take  a  decisive  part  till  the  crisis  of  the  Social  War  was  past. 
Like  Antiochus  in  the  Hannibalic  War,  he  was  just  too  late  to 
throw  a  fatal  make-weight  into  the  trembling  balance  of  Rome's 
existence.    Meanwhile  both  Marius  and  Sulla  had  kept  their  eyes 
upon  the  future  threatre  of  the  war.    We  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  suspicious  journey  of  Marius  to  the  East  in  b.o.  99, 
seven  years  after  which,  Sulla  as  propsstor  in  Cilicia,  had  come 
into  successful  conflict  with  Gk>rdius,  the  general  of  Mithridates 
(b.o.  92).    This  success  designated  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  party 
for  the  command  in  the  East ;  and  he  gained  his  new  distinc- 
tions in  the  Social  War  at  the  very  time  when  the  contest  with 
Mithridates  became  inevitable,  and  when  the  recent  services  of 
Marius  had  only  brought  him  into  disrepute  (b.o.  89).     The  old 
man  had  retired  to  his  splendid  villa  at  Misenum,  to  brood 
with  redoubled  bitterness  over  the  revenge  which  he  still  trusted 
to  accomplish  in  his  seventh  consulate,  when  he  was  roused  to 
action  by  the  election  of  Sulla  to  the  consulship  and  to  the  com- 
mand in  the  Mithridatic  War.    Hastening  to  Rome,  he  began  to 
show  that  age  had  not  impaired  his  bodily  powers,  by  repairing  daily 
to  the  Campus  Martins  and  sharing  the  exercises  of  the  young 
recruits.    His  designs  were  favoured  by  a  new  political  convulsion. 
The  laws  which  granted  the  citizenship  to  the  Italians  had  branded 
these  new  citizens  with  certain  marks  of  inferiority.    Instead  of 
being  distributed  among  all  the  thirty-five  tribes,  they  were  con- 
fined to  twelve,  and  thus  assimilated  with  the  fi-eedmen,  who  were 
enrolled  only  in  the  four  city  tribes.    These  and  other  grievances, 
together  with  new  difficulties  between  the  capitalists  and  their 
debtors,  excited  the  reforming  zeal  of  P.  Sulpioius  Ruius,  an 
adherent  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had  renounced  his  nobility 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  tribunate.    Entering  upon  that  office  in 
the  spirit  of  Drusus,  who  had  been  his  most  intimate  friend,  Sulpi- 
cius  proposed  to  distribute  the  new  citizens  among  all  the  tribes,  and 
to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  the  flreedmen.    The  latter  proposal 
gained  him  the  favour  of  the  city  mob,  and  he  went  about,  like 
former  agitators,  with  an  escort  of  8000  men,  besides  600  young 
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nobles  and  knights  who  shored  his  opinions,  and  were  derisively 
called  his  Senate.  Sulla,  who  had  come  to  Borne  to  assume  the 
consulship,  with  his  colleague  Q.  Pompeius  Bufiis,  tried  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Sulpician  Bogations  by  ordering  special  reli- 
gious solemnities,  during  which  all  public  business  was  suspended. 
A  fearftd  tumult  ensued,  costing  the  life  of  young  Q.  Pompeius, 
son  of  the  consul  Bufus  and  son-in-law  of  Sulla,  who  is  said  him- 
self to  have  escaped  only  by  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  Marius. 
The  laws  were  now  passed,  and  Sulla,  having  countermanded  the 
religious  f&tes,  returned  to  his  army  in  Oampania.  His  departure 
was  followed  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  passed  on  the  motion  of 
Sulpicius,  transferring  the  command  of  that  army  and  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  Marius,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  two 
tribunes  proceeded  to  the  camp  before  Nola,  to  require  the  consul 
to  hand  over  his  army. 

This  step,  which  Sulpicius  seems  to  have  taken  through  fear  that 
Sulla  might  throw  his  army  into  the  scale  of  parties  at  Bome, 
ensured  the  very  evil  that  he  dreaded.  Calling  together  his  six 
legions,  amounting  to  36,000  men,  Sulla  told  them  of  the  order  he 
had  received,  and  warned  them  that  Marius  would  lead  not  them, 
but  a  new  army,  to  reap  the  spoil  of  Asia.  This  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  common  soldiers  was  irresistible ;  but  of  the  supe- 
rior officers  only  one  queestor  adhered  to  Sulla.  The  two  tribunes 
were  torn  to  pieces :  the  legions  marched  on  Bome :  the  feeble 
resistance  of  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  with  the  civic  force  and  armed 
slaves,  was  overpowered  in  a  combat  on  the  Esquiline ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  Bome,  a  Boman  army  lighted  its  watch- 
fires  in  the  Forum  of  the  captured  city.  The  victory  was  used  with 
moderation ;  only  Sulpicius  and  Marius,  with  twelve  of  their  prin- 
cipal adherents,  being  doomed  to  death  as  public  enemies.  Sul- 
picius was  overtaken  at  Laurentum ;  and  his  head,  brought  to 
Sulla,  was  exposed  on  the  Bostra,  where  he  had  been  often  ap- 
plauded as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  age.  Marius  fled,  with  his 
son,  hotly  pursued  by  the  assassins,  and  succeeded  in  embarking 
at  Ostia  on  a  ship  bound  for  Africa.  But  the  wind  was  adverse, 
and  want  of  provisions  compelled  him,  with  his  few  attendants,  to 
disembark  at  the  Oiroeian  promontory.  The  hungry  party  had 
wandered  on  foot  through  the  woods  to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris, 
when  the  pursuing  Boman  cavalry  were  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
they  barely  escaped  by  swimming  off  to  two  coasting  vessels.  The 
horsemen  galloped  down  to  the  shore,  and  demanded  with  loud 
threats  that  Marius  should  be  surrendered  or  thrown  overboard 
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At  first,  the  mariners  were  moved  by  his  prayers  and  tears  ;  bnt 
fear  for  themselves  soon  prevailed,  and,  having  persuaded  him  to 
disembark  and  rest  while  they  waited  for  a  favoarable  wind,  they 
set  sail,  carrying  away  his  few  friends,  and  leaving  Marius  all  alone 
in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.    He  made  his  way  with 
difficulty  to  the  hut  of  a  poor  man,  who  hid  him  in  a  hole,  and 
covered  him  with  ru^es  ;  but,  on  a  new  alarm,  Marius  fled  into 
the  marshy  wd  was  found  plunged  up  to  the  middle  in  mud. 
The  aged  saviour  of  Bome  was  dragged  forth  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck  and  delivered  to  the  magistrates  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  MintumsB,  who  sent  their  executioner  the  same  night  to 
despatch  him  in  the  prison.    The  man — one  of  the  host  of  Cimbric 
slaves  whom  Marius  had  sent  home  to  Italy — ^no  sooner  found 
himself  alone  with  the  conqueror  of  his  nation,  than  he  was  seized 
with  superstitious  dread.    The  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to  flash  fire 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  terrible  voice,  which  this  very  slave  had 
perhaps  heard  over  the  battle  din,  exclaimed — ^'  Man  I  durst  thou 
slay  Caius  Marius  2 "    The  executioner  rushed  forth  with  the  cry, 
^^  I  cannot  kill  Caius  Marius.''    His  example  put  to  shame  the 
councillors  of  Mintumffi,  who  had  not  resolved  on  the  act  without 
much  hesitation,  and  they  sent  Marius  in  safety  to  the  island  of 
JSnaria  {Isohia).    Bejoined  hexe  by  the  companions  of  his  flight, 
he  landed  first  at  Eryx,  whence  the  magistrates  ordered  him  away, 
and  afterwards  in  the  bay  of  Tunis.    He  had  counted  on  a  secure 
refuge  in  the  province  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  first  exploits, 
but  he  was  met  by  a  warning  from  the  prsator  Sextilius  to  depart 
if  he  would  save  his  life.    No  proverb  is  more  famous  than  that 
reply  in  which  the  prediction  wrung  from  the  mouth  of  Scipio^ 
was  pointed  anew  by  the  example  of  the  conquerer  of  Jugurthar 
— ^^  Tell  the  prsstor  that  you  have  seen  Caius  Marius  a  fugitive,, 
sitting  amidst,  the  ruins  of  Carthage  1 "    Setting  sail  once  more, 
he  at  length  found,  with  his  son  and  friends,  a  retreat  in  the  island 
of  Cercinitis,  where  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  destiny. 

While  the  sufferings  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  now  overrun  by 
Mithridates,  combined  with  the  impatience  of  the  army  to  re- 
quire Sulla's  departure,  Bome  was  not  in  a  state  for  him  to  leave 
without  much  misgiving.  Though  he  had  acted  the  part  of  an 
autocrat  in  proscribing  Marius  and  his  friends,  in  repealing  the 
Sulpician  laws,  and  in  making  new  enactments  for  the  security 
of  Uie  oligarchy,  the  popular  feeling  proved  its  vitality  in  the 

«  deeYcri.ap.  582. 
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Coinitia  by  the  election  of  L.  CornelitiB  Cinna  to  the  conBnlshij), 
in  conjunction  with  the  Optimate  Cneins  Octavins.  Snlla  affected 
to  rejoice  in  this  proof  that  the  freedom  of  election  was  still 
exercised,  and  contented  himself  wit^  the  oath  of  both  the  con- 
suls, to  observe  the  existing  order  of  things.  His  real  dependence 
was  doubtless  on  the  armies  which  were  still  in  the  field  against 
the  Italians  ;  and  he  obtained  a  vote,  transferring  the  command 
in  Central  Italy  from  Pompeius  Strabo  to  his  own  colleague  and 
devoted  adherent,  Pompeius  Rufiis.  But  when  the  soldiers  mur- 
dered Kufus  and  recalled  Strabo,  Sulla  did  not  venture  to  interfere. 
He  was  now  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office,  and  Cinna  pressed 
his  departure.  A  second  armed  intervention,  against  instead  of 
by  the  consul,  would  have  made  him  manifestly  a  public  enemy ; 
and  meanwhile,  in  place  of  the  gain  of  spoil  and  glory,  not  Asia 
only  but  Greece  might  have  been  lost.  So,  leaving  a  portion  of 
his  army  in  Samnium,  under  Quintus  Metellus  Pius  as  proconsul, 
he  embarked  with  his  legions  for  Asia  (Jan.  b.o.  87). 

"Hifl  departure  was  the  signal  for  the  counter-revolution  already 
prepared  by  the  Marian  party,  whose  object  now  was  purdy 
personal — ^the  recall  of  the  exiles  and  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 
They  found  a  fit  tool  in  the  consul  Cinna,  who  was  distinguished 
only  for  his  unscrupulous  violence.  The  ablest  and  most  respect- 
able of  the  party  was  the  tribune  Quintus  Sertorius,  who  was 
drawn  on  by  personal  hostility  to  Sulla.  Cinna  moved  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Sulpician  law  for  enrolling  the  citizens  in  all  the 
thirty-five  tribes ;  and  the  Senate,  headed  by  Octavius,  gave  the 
ibiU  their  most  vehement  opposition.  Both  parties  came  to  the 
•meeting  fully  armed,  and  on  the  signal  of  the  veto  by  the 
^aristocratic  tribunes,  a  combat  ensued,  bloodier  than  the  Forum 
.ever  witnessed  in  all  the  civil  wars.  The  party  of  Octavius  gained 
ithe  victory,  and  converted  it  into  a  massacre.  The  number  of  the 
•slain  is  said  to  have  been  ten  thousand.  Cinna  and  the  six  tri- 
bunes of  his  party  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  followed  by  a 
sentence  of  outlawry,  and  L.  Cornelius  Merula  was  made  consul 
Jn  Cinna's  place. 

The  fugitives  betook  themselves  to  the  newly  enfranchised  cities 
•of  Latium  and  Campania ;  and,  frimished  by  them  with  men  and 
money,  they  appeared  in  the  camp  before  Nola,  The  soldiers,  no 
longer  subject  to  the  personal  influence  of  Sulla,  and  always  in- 
clined to  the  popular  side,  answered  the  appeal  of  men  who— like 
•Ginn  a  and  Sertorius — had  commanded  them  in  the  Social  War.  The 
army  of  Campania  took  the  oath  to  Cinna  as  consul,  and  followed 
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him  towards  Home.  Maiius  now  landed  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and 
his  little  band  of  500  exiles  and  mercenary  l^umidian  cavalry  soon 
swelled  to  a  force  of  6000  men.  Forty  vessels  which  he  seized 
blockaded  the  month  of  the  Tiber  and  cnt  off  the  ships  that  sup- 
plied Some  with  corn,  while  he  reduced  the  places  on  the  coast, 
and  finally  took  Ostia,  which  he  gave  up  to  massacre  and  pillage. 
In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  Sertorius  and  others  to  identify  their 
cause  with  the  personal  revenge  of  Marius,  Cinna  invested  him,  as 
proconsul,  with  the  supreme  command  on  the  coast.  Both  armies 
were  soon  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  over  against 
the  Janiculan  Mount,  while  Pompeius  Strabo  took  post  opposite  to 
them  on  the  left  bank.  His  attitude  was  ambiguous,  though  he  had 
a  smart  skirmish  with  Sertorius  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  Marius  on 
the  Janiculum ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  the  Senate  when  his  sudden 
death,  either  by  pestilence  or  a  stroke  of  Ughtning,  enabled  them 
to  incorporate  his  army  with  the  force  collected  under  Octavius  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  The  recal  of  the  army  under  Metellus 
enabled  the  Samnites  to  resume  the  offensive  and  to  send  troops  to 
the  aid  of  the  insurgents,  whose  capture  of  Ariminum  also  cut  off* 
the  supplies  and  reinforcements  expected  from  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
Famine  and  desertion  soon  made  the  city  indefensible,  and  Home 
capitulated  to  a  besieging  army  of  her  own  citizens.  "When  the 
envoys  of  the  Senate  appeared  before  Cinna,  he  granted  their  sole 
condition,  that  he  would  abstain  from  bloodshed,  but  the  stem 
silence  of  Marius,  who  stood  by  his' chair,  showed  the  meaning  of 
the  consul's  refusal  to  confirm  his  promise  with  an  oath.  How 
resolved  the  real  victor  was  to  have  his  full  revenge  was  seen  in 
his  insisting  on  the  reversal  of  his  outlawry  by  an  assembly  con- 
vened for  that  purpose  before  he  would  enter  the  city.  The  gates 
were  then  closed,  and  the  soldiers  were  let  loose  for  a  massacre 
which  lasted  five  days  and  nights.  Octavius,  arrayed  in  his  con- 
sular robes,  came  forward  to  Janiculum  to  await  the  assassin's 
stroke; and  those  who  sought  the  flight  which  he  refused  were 
hunted  dovm  for  months  all  over  Italy.  Among  the  most  memo- 
rable deaths  were  those  of  the  late  consul  L.  Julius  Csesar  and  his 
brother  Oaius  (sumamed  Strabo  Vopiscus),  one  of  the  chief  orators 
and  poets  of  the  age ;— of  the  great  forensic  speakers  M.  Antonius 
and  Publius  Crassus ; — of  L.  Morula,  who  was  impeached  before 
the  people  for  the  sole  crime  of  having  been  elected  against  hia 
will  to  the  consulship  in  the  place  of  Cinna,  and  who  opened  his 
own  veins  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  died  there  atler  reverently 
Inying  aside  the  sacred  fillet  which  was  the  badge  of  his  priest- 
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hood  ; — of  Q.  Catulua,  who  at  l€«t  atoned  for  the  distinction  of 
sharing  in  tibe  triumph  of  Marins  over  the  Cimbri  by  obeying  the 
stem  command  to  die.  !N'or  was  the  death  of  the  noblest  Bomans 
enough  to  slake  the  thirst  of  Marius  for  revenge.  They  might 
have  said  with  the  victims  of  Domitian,  '^  prsecipua  miseriamm 
p4rB  erat,  videre  et  aspici,  cnm  suspiria  nostra  snbscriberentur," 
Many  who  came  to  salute  him,  doubtful  of  their  reception,  read 
their  sentence  in  his  silence  or  his  averted  look.  The  bodies  of 
the  murdered  were  denied  burial,  and  in  some  cases  dragged  with 
insult  through  the  streets.  Sulla  had  set  the  example  of  affixing 
the  heads  of  his  victims  to  the  Eostra  ;  but  we  do  not  read  of  his 
rising  from  table  to  salute  the  assassins  who  brought  the  ghastly 
offerings.*  In  short,  Marius  was  possessed  with  a  frenzy  of  de- 
struction, to  which  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  in  histoiy  except 
Marat,  and  which  Sertorius  and  the  few  moderate  men  of  the 
party  in  vain  entreated  Cinna  to  check. 

On  these  waves  of  blood  Marius  was  at  length  borne  forward  to 
the  seventh  consulship  he  had  so  long  expected  ;  but  still  it  needed 
a  cotitempt  for  all  constitutional  forms  to  ftiMl  the  prophecy. 
Without  even  the  show  of  an  election,  Cmna  reappointed  himself 
as  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  named  Marius  as  his  colleague. 
But  when,  after  those  long  years  of  waiting  which  had  hardened 
his  heart  and  envenomed  his  revenge,  he  attained  the  summit  of  his 
wishes,  not  as  the  chosen  head  of  a  firee  state  but  as  the  usurping 
chief  of  a  band  of  assassins,  his  hope  seemed  to  have  been  granted 
but  in  mockery.  After  twelve  days  spent  in  a  delirium  alternately 
of  fever  and  drunkenness,  he  expired  on  the  18th  of  January,  b.o. 
86.  ^'  He  died,  more  than  seventy  years  old,  in  the  full  posses 
sion  of  what  he  called  power  and  honour,  and  in  his  bed  ;  but 
Nemesis  assumes  various  shapes,  and  does  not  always  expiate 
blood  with  blood.  Was  there  no  sort  of  retaliation  in  the  fact 
that  Borne  and  Italy  now  breathed  more  fireely  on  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  famous  deliverer  of  the  people,  than  at  the  tidings  of 
the  battle  on  the  Raudine  plain  ? "  (Mommsen.)  The  organized 
system  of  murder  was  at  once  put  down  by  the  energy  of  Serto- 
rius, who  found  a  pretext  for  calling  4000  of  the  bandits  together, 
and  then  cut  them  down  with  the  swords  of  his  trusty  Celts.  But 
the  government,  or  rather  tyranny,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Cinna,  till  he  was  overthrown  in  his  fourth  consulship  (b.o.  84)  by 
the  return  of  Sulla.    Meanwhile,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was   ap- 

*  It  ia  recorded  that  Marius  thus  showed  his  delight  at  reodring  the  bead  of  the  orator 
AnUmius. 
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pointed  consul  in  the  place  of  Marius,  and  was  sent  out  to  Buper- 
sede  Sulla,  if  he  could,  in  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  War. 
It  IS  time  now  to  trace  the  course  of  that  renewed  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  the  East. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces  of  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia, 
remained  under  the  rule  of  the  princes,  who,  having  originally 
governed  them  as  satraps  of  Persia,  had  gradually  acquired  the 
power  and  style  of  independeot  kings.  In  the  contest  with  An- 
tiochus,  these  princes  had  naturally  inclined  to  the  side  of  Rome, 
and  in  those  with  the  Galatians  and  the  usurper  Aristonicus,  they 
had  taken  the  same  side  in  the  common  interest  of  civilization  and 
self-defence.  The  latter  war,  especially,  had  brought  these  lands 
into  close  connection  with  the  Romans,*  who  treated  them  very 
much  as  dependent  states.  The  extortions  of  the  Roman  tax-gath- 
erers,  the  chicanery  of  mercantOe  adventurers,  and  the  oppression 
of  speculators  in  slaves,  were  already  felt  in  these  countries  as  well 
as  in  the  Province.  The  most  remote  of  these  kingdoms,  in  the 
north-east  of  the  peninsula, — extending  along  the  Euxine  Sea 
(from  which  it  obtained  its  Greek  name  of  Pontus,  the  Sea-prov- 
ince), from  the  Halys  to  the  mountainous  shore  of  Colchis,  and 
divided  on  the  east  and  south  from  the  table-land  of  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia  by  the  chain  of  Anti-Taurus, — possessed  some  of  the 
first  requisites  for  an  independent  kingdom.  The  fertile  western 
plains,  watered  by  the  Iris  and  Thermodon  and  the  eastern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Halys,  produced  abundant  crops  of  corn  and  wine  and 
oil,  besides  being  rich  in  fruits,  some  of  which  were  first  brought 
into  Europe  from  this  region.f  The  barren  highlands  in  the  east, 
where  the  mountains  approach  the  sea,-are  rich  in  mineral  wealth ; 
and  here  especially  Greek  tradition  placed  the  earliest  known  iron 
works,  where  the  inhospitable  Chalybes,  the  most  laborious  of  men, 
neglected  the  ploughing  of  oxen  and  the  planting  of  sweet  fruit, 
to  dig  into  the  hard  iron-bearing  earth  and  busy  themselves  about 
works  of  iron,  enduring  the  grievous  labour  with  the  black  smut  and 
smoke.:}:  Known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  earliest  maritime  inter- 
course, this  region  was  the  scene  of  some  of  their  choicest  heroic 
fables.    It  was  the  abode  of  the  Amazons,  and  was  visited  by  the 

•  See  Vol  IL  p.  562. 

f  The  ekerry  derires  its  name  from  the  Pontic  citj  of  OeraBos,  whence  it  is  common- 
ly flud  to  haye  been  brought  by  Lacollns ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  Imown  in 
Europe  eartier. 

X  See  ifischylus,  Prometh.  714 ;  and  ApoUon.  Rhod.  Argonaut,    lib.  ii,  y.  1000. 
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Argonauts ;  and  Xenophon,  who  passed  along  its  coast  on  his 
celebrated  retreat,  was  the  first  to  compare  these  legends  with  the 
actual  state  of  things.  He  found  the  country  peopled,  like  the 
adjoining  table-land,  by  the  Cappadocians  or  "  White  Syrians  " — 
so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  swarthy  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia — ^who,  the  extreme  outpost  of  the 
Semitic  race  towards  the  west,  were  among  the  most  hardy  of  the 
whole  family.*  The  land,  thus  rich  in  its  own  resources,  was  placed 
between  the  more  fertile  and  civilized  regions  in  the  west  of  the 
peninsula,  whose  boundless  wealth  invited  the  enterprise  of  the 
conqueror,  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  coasts  of  the 
eastern  Euxine,  which  offered  temptations  to  hardy  adventure 
and  refuge  in  case  of  adversity.  About  the  very  time  when  Xeno- 
phon visited  the  country — the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C. — its  independence  was  won  by  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes,  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  kingdom  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  founded  by  his  son  Mithridates  L,t  from  whom 
the  sceptre  descended  through  eight  generations  to  Mfthbidates 
YI.,  sumamed  Eupatob  and  the  Great.  The  family,  which  was 
thus  of  the  purest  Persian  blood,  formed  marriage  alliances  with 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  adopted  much  of  the  mixed  Hellenic 
civilization  which  prevailed  in  "Western  Asia. 

Mithridates  was  a  boy  in  his  twelfth  year,  when  his  father, 
Mithridates  Y.,  Euergetes,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  an  ally  of 
Eonio,  was  cut  off  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin ;  but  his  natural 
powers  and  his  early  training  had  already  prepared  him  to  cope 
with  the  dangers  that  at  once  beset  him.  ^'  His  guardian,  and  even 
as  it  would  seem  his  own  mother,  called  to  take  a  part  in  tlie  govern- 
ment by  his  father's  will,  conspired  against  the  boy-king's  life.  It 
is  said  that,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  daggers  of  his  legal  pro- 
tectors, he  became  of  his  own  accord  a  wanderer ;  and,  a  fugitive 
in  his  own  kingdom  during  seven  yeai*s,  changing  his  resting-place 
night  after  night,  he  led  the  life  of  a  homeless  hunter.  Thus 
the  boy  grew  into  a  mighty  man.  Although  our  accounts  regard- 
ing him  are  in  substance  traceable  to  written  records  of  contem- 
poraries, yet  the  legendary  tradition  which  is  generated  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  in  the  East  early  adorned  the  mighty  king 
with  many  of  the  traits  of  a  Samson  and  a  Bustem.     These  traits, 

*  Some  ethnographers  contend  for  a  mixture  of  Aryan  blood  m  the  peoples  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Asia  Minor. 

f  This  name,  more  correctly  spelt  Mithradates,  is  a  sacred  appellation  belongii^  to 
the  royal  family  of  Persia,  and  signifying  "  given  by  the  Sun  "  (from  Miihra^  the  Sun, 
and  the  root  da^  g%ve\ 
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howerer,  belong  to  his  eharacter  just  as  the  crown  of  clondB  belongs 
to  the  diaracter  of  the  highest  monntain-peaks ;  the  outline  of 
the  figore  appears  in  both  cases  only  more  coloured  or  fantastic, 
not  disturbed  or  essentiall j  altered.  The  armour  which  fitted  the 
gigantic  frame  of  King  Mithridates  ezdted  the  wonder  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  still  more  that  of  the  Italians.  As  a  runner,  he 
OTortook  the  swiftest  deer ;  as  a  rider,  he  broke  in  the  wild  steed, 
and  was  able  by  changing  horses  to  accomplish  120  miles  in  a 
day;  as  a  charioteer,  he  drove  sixteen  in  hand,  and  gained  in 
competition  many  a  prize — ^it  was  dangerous,  no  doubt,  in  such 
sport  to  carry  off  victory  from  the  king.  In  hunting  on  horse- 
back, he  hit  the  game  at  full  gallop,  and  never  missed  his  aim. 
He  challenged  competition  at  table  also— he  arranged  banqueting 
matches,  and  carried  off  in  person  the  prizes  proposed  for  the 
most  substantial  eater  and  the  hardest  drinker.  His  intellectual 
wants  he  satisfied  by  the  wildest  superstition — ^the  interpretation 
of  dreams  and  the  Greek  mysteries  occupied  not  a  few  of  the  king's 
hours — and  by  a  rude  adoption  of  Hellenic  civilization.  He 
was  fond  of  Greek  art  and  music;  that  is  to  say,  he  collected 
precious  articles,  rich  frimiture,  old  Persian  and  Greek  objects  of 
luxury — ^his  cabinet  of  rings  was  famous ;  he  had  constantly  Greek 
historians,  philosophers,  and  poets  in  his  train,  and  proposed  prizes 
at  his  court-festivals,  not  only  for  the  greatest  eaters  and  drinkers, 
but  also  for  the  merriest  jester  and  the  best  singer.  *  *  *  He 
prosecuted  the  experimental  study  of  poisons  and  antidotes  as  an 
important  branch  of  the  business  of  government,  and  tried  to  inure 
his  body  to  particular  poisons.  *  *  *  What  really  distinguishes 
Mithridates  amidst  the  multitude  of  similar  sultans  is  his  boundless 
activity.  He  disappeared  one  morning  from  his  palace  and  re* 
mained  unheard  of  for  months,  so  that  he  was  given  over  as  lost 
When  he  returned,  he  had  wandered  incognito  through  all  Asia 
Minor,  and  reconnoitred  everywhere  the  country  and  the  people.  He 
was  not  only  generally  fluent  in  speech,  but  he  administered  justice 
to  each  of  the  twenty-two  nations  over  which  he  ruled,  in  its  own 
language,  without  needing  an  interpreter.  *  *  *  Of  higher 
element8--de6ire  to  advance  civilization,  earnest  leadership  of  the 
national  opposition,  special  gifts  of  genius — ^there  are  found,  in 
our  traditional  accounts  at  least,  no  distinct  traces  in  Mithridates, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  place  him  on  a  level  even  with  the 
great  rulers  of  the  Osmans,  such  as  Mahomet  II.  and  Suleiman. 
Notwithstanding  his  Hellenic  culture,  which  sat  on  him  not 
mucii  better  than  the  Boman  armour  on  his  Cappadocians,  he 
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was  throughout  an  OrieDtal  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  coarse,  Ml  of 
the  most  sensual  appetites,  superstitions,  cruel,  perfidious,  and 
unscrupulous;  but  so  vigorous  in  organization,  so  poweriul  in 
physical  endowments,  that  his  defiant  laying  about  him  and  his 
unshaken  courage  in  resistance  fitjquently  looked  like  genius.  *  * 
He  was  the  only  enemy,  before  the  Parthian  wars,  who  gave 
serious  trouble  to  the  Bomans  in  the  East.  *  *  The  Mithridatie 
wars  formed  at  once  the  last  movement  of  the  political  opposition 
offered  by  Hellas  to  Eome,  and  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  against 
the  Koman  supremacy  resting  on  very  different  and  tar  deeper 
grounds  of  antagonism — ^the  national  reaction  of  the  Asiatics 
against  the  Occidentals."  *  The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  peopled 
by  the  two  great  races,  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European,  in  a  mixture 
which  has  not  yet  been  satis&ctorily  analyzed,  and  overlaid  with  a 
network  of  Greek  cities  which  groaned  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Boman  proconsuls  and  publicans,  offered  a  fit  theatre  for  the 
enterprise  which  Mithridates  spent  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in 
strengthening  himself  to  undertake. 

From  his  very  accession,  he  had  a  special  ground  of  quarrel 
with  the  Komans,  who  had  resumed  during  his  minority  the  gift 
of  Lesser  Phrygia,  with  which  his  father's  alliance  had  been  re- 
warded. But,  instead  of  making  any  premature  attack,  he  sought 
first  those  accessions  of  empire  to  the  East  and  I^orth,  which 
he  steadily  pursued  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  Grad- 
ually extending  his  power  over  Colchis  and  the  Caucasian  region 
on  the  eastern  and  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Bosfobus,  which  had  risen  out  of  the 
old  Greek  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, with  a  capital  at  Panticapeeum  {KertoK)  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese {Crimed).  This  kingdom  was  founded  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.c.  480)  by  the  Archseanaetidse,  who  were 
succeeded,  about  b.o.  438,  by  the  line  of  Spartaeus.  These  reigned 
down  to  Parisades,  who  was  glad  to  purchase  protection  from  the 
Sarmatians,  Eoxolani,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  the  steppes 
about  the  sea  of  Azov,  by  becoming  the  tributary  of  the  king  of 
Pontus.  After  his  death  Mithridates  incorporated  the  kingdom 
in  his  dominions ;  he  made  its  capital  a  favourite  residence,  and 
fomid  a  refuge  in  the  Crimea  when  he  was  driven  by  the  Il(»nans 
out  of  Asia.t    On  the  East  of  Pontus,  Mithridates  subdued  the 

*  Mommsen,  History  of  Bame^  Vol.  UX  pp.  276 — 8. 

f  The  beaudful  Greek  temple  at  Eertch,  ascribed  to  Mithridates,  with  its  fine  museum 
of  local  antiquities,  was  wantonly  destroyed  during  the  Crimean  War. 
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monntaiii  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  added  Lesser  Armenia 
to  his  kingdom,  and  cemented  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter  an 
allianoe  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Great  Armenia.  These  conquests 
provided  an  unlimited  supply  of  hardy  soldiers,  and  gave  him  the 
maritime  command  of  the  Euxine. 

Mithridates  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  attempt  schemes 
of  a^randizement  in  Aitia  Minor.  Claiming  the  principality  of 
Paphlagonia  under  tlie  will  of  the  last  of  those  native  rulers,  who 
boasted  their  descent  from  that  Pylssmenes  who  had  led  the 
Paphlagonians  to  the  aid  of  Troy,  -Mithridates  formed  an  alliance 
with  Nicomedes  IL,  King  of  Bithynia,  for  the  partition  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  greater  object  of  his  ambition  to  bring  again 
beneath  his  rule  the  large  region  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  Pontus 
itself  bad  originally  belonged,  and  whose  satraps  had  achieved  their 
in'dependence  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander. 
About  B.G.  96,  the  reigning  king,  Aj*iarathes  YL,  was  killed  by  an 
assassin  named  Qordins,  who  was  no  doubt  instigated  by  Mithri- 
dates, the  king's  own  brother-in-law.  A  contest  ensued  between 
rival  claimants  set  up  by  Mithridates  and  l^icomedes  and  the  sons 
of  the  lat^  king,  one  of  whom  was  killed  and  another  expelled  by 
Mithridates.  The  Romans  now  thought  it  time  to  interpose,  and 
Sulla,  who  was  proprsBtor  in  Cilicia,  received  orders  to  march  into 
Cappadocia.  Mithridates  was  still  so  cautious  of  a  direct  collision 
with  Bome,  that  he  left  the  defence  of  the  province  to  Gordius 
and  an  Armenian  contingent  sent  by  Tigranes,  whom  Sulla  with 
his  small  force  drove  out  of  the  country.  It  was  in  following  up 
this  success  that  the  Boman  eagles  first  appeared  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  was  destined  soon  to  be  once  more  '^  the  bordering  flood,'' 
dividing  the  Eastern  Empire  of  the  Parthians  fix>m  the  Western 
Empire  of  the  Bomans.  As  yet,  however,  neither  was  content  to 
own  sudi  a  divided  dominion.  Sulla  doubtless  looked  across  the 
stream  to  the  lands  overrun  by  Alexander,  in  the  assurance  that 
their  reconquest  would  be  a  matter  of  course  when  the  time  should 
come,  while  the  Parthians  anticipated  their  victories  over  Crassus 
and  Julian.  So,  when  the  Parthian  king  Arsaces  IX.,  sumamed 
Mithridates  11.,  who  was  then  at  variance  with  Tigranes,  sent  an 
embassy  to  meet  the  Boman  general  on  the  Euphrates,  there  was 
a  contest  for  the  precedence  due  to  the  master  of  the  world.  Sulla 
was  more  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his  persistence 
m  assuming  the  place  of  honour  between  the  king  of  Cappadocia 
and  the  Parthian  envoy  than  by  the  check  he  had  given  to  Mithri- 
dates, and  the  Parthian  was  put  to  death  by  his  offended  master. 
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Meanwhile^  Mithridates  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Sulla,  and 
the  people  of  Cappadocia  had  been  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
king,  Ariobarzanes  L,  sumamed  Philoromeens,  who  was,  however, 
destined  to  be  more  than  once  expelled.  Paphlagonia  was  also 
eyacnated  (b.o.  92). 

On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  11.  in  the  following  year,  Mithridates 
again  interfered  in  Bithynia,  to  support  Socrates,  the  late  king's 
younger  son,  against  his  elder  brother  Nicomedes  III.  Philopator, 
who  was  recognized  by  the  Eomans,  while  Tigranes  again  invaded 
Cappadocia,  and  drove  out  Ariobarzanes.  Both  kings  went  in 
person  to  Eome,  and  the  consular  Manius  Aquillius,  sent  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Asia,  with  only  the  support  of  the  small  force  in 
the  province  under  Lucius  Cassius,  restored  them  to  their  preca- 
rious thrones.  Mithridates  not  only  offered  no  open  resistance,  but 
even  put  Socrates  to  death.  His  excessive  caution  at  this  juncture 
betrays  the  want  of  real  genius ;  for  Eome  was  just  involved  in  the 
crisis  of  the  Social  War,  and  the  Italians  were  eagerly  soliciting 
his  aid.  Probably,  from  the  known  character  of  the  Eoman 
government  of  the  day,  he  judged  that  their  vacillating  policy  and 
their  reluctance  to  appeal  to  arms  gave  him  a  fair  chance  of  acoom« 
plishing  his  designs  in  Asia  without  the  risk  of  an  open  conflict 
(b.o.  90).  But  he  was  not  permitted  thus  to  take  his  own  course. 
At  the  instigation  of  Aquillius,  Nicomedes  declared  war  against 
Mithridates,  closed  the  Bosporus  to  his  vessels,  and  laid  waste  the 
fertile  plains  of  western  Pontus.  Still  Mithridates  refrained  from 
retaliation  till  he  had  applied  to  the  Boman  legate  either  to  restrain 
the  aggressor  or  to  permit  him  to  defend  himself.  AquilliuB,  who 
had  resolved  on  war  for  his  own  profit  and  glory,  intimated  that 
resistance  to  Bithynia  would  be  deemed  hostility  to  Home.  With 
the  courage  of  despair,  the  king  exclaimed, — "  Does  not  even  he 
who  must  succumb  at  last  defend  himself  against  the  robber  ? " 
The  advance  of  his  son  into  Cappadocia  was  followed  by  a  declar 
ration  of  war  from  the  Eoman  envoy  (b.o.  89). 

The  insurrection  of  the  Italian  allies,  broken  but  still  unsubdued, 
and  the  growing  civil  discords  of  Eome,  gave  Mithridates  a  bi'eath 
ing-space,  which  he  used  for  immense  preparations.  His  alliance 
with  Tigranes  was  drawn  into  a  league  for  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  Mithridates  was  to  have  the  dominion  and  the 
Armenian  the  spoil.  To  the  Greek  cities  Mitliridates  gave  himself 
out  as  a  liberator  from  the  Eoman  yoke,  nor  did  his  envoys  re- 
strict their  efforts  to  Asia.  The  Cretan  league,  the  last  remnant 
9f  free  Hellas,  furnished  him  with  numerous  recruits ;  and  attempts 
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were  made  to  rouse  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The  kingdoms  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Numidia,  were  tempted  with  the  opportunity  of 
snaking  off  their  vassalage  to  Bome ;  and  the  neutrality  of  Parthia 
was  secured  by  the  offence  which  had  been  given  by  Sulla.  Mith- 
ridates  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  250,000  infantry  and  40,000 
horse,  which  bore  all  the  characters  of  an  Asiatic  host  in  the  variety 
and  splendour  of  its  equipments  and  the  want  of  unity  in  its 
organization.  It  was,  however,  commanded  by  experienced  Greek 
generals,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  brothers  Neoptolemus  and 
Archelaus;  and  the  Italian  refugees  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
foreign  legion,  armed  after  the  Boman  fashion.  A  fleet  of  300 
decked  and  100  open  vessels  rode  upon  the  Euxine,  whence  innu- 
merable corsairs  issued  forth  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean.  To  oppose  these  forces  the  Eomans  had  only  the 
small  provincial  army  and  the  untrustworthy  militia  of  the  Greek 
cities,  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappa- 
docia,  under  L.  Cassius,  M'  Aquillius,  and  Q.  Oppius ;  while  the 
army  of  Nicomedesheld  an  advanced  position  in  Paphlagonia,  and 
his  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  a  Boman  squadron,  blockaded  the 
Bosporus. 

At  the  very  time  when  Bome  was  torn  by  the  intestine  conflict, 
to  decide  whether  Sulla  or  Marius  should  have  the  command 
against  Mithridates — ^in  the  spring  of  b.o.  88 — ^the  storm  burst 
upon  the  undefended  province.  A  brilliant  victory  over  Nico- 
medes  in  Paphlagonia  was  followed  by  the  successive  defeats  of 
the  Boman  generals,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  fortresses,  while 
the  conqueror  overran  the  province  of  Asia.  His  policy  in  dis- 
missing his  Greek  prisoners,  and  the  news  of  the  civil  war  at 
Bome,  decided  the  subjects,  both  Hellenic  and  Asiatic,  to  welcome 
Mithridates  as  a  deliverer.  Even  the  islands  joined  in  the  divine 
honours  paid  to  him,  and  Mytilene  delivered  up  Aquillius,  who 
was  paraded  throughout  Asia  with  every  indignity,  and  finally 
brought  to  Pergamus  and  set  before  Mithridates,  who  ordered 
molten  gold  to  be  poured  down  his  throat, — a  savage  satire  on  the 
motive  with  which  he  had  provoked  the  war.  A  far  more  savage 
ieed  of  impolitic  cruelty  revealed  the  true  character  of  the  war 
and  its  leader.  From  Ephesus  Mithridates  issued  an  edict  for  the 
simultaneous  massacre  of  all  Italians,  whether  slaves  or  free, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex;  and  the  command  was  the 
more  zealously  obeyed  as  a  means  of  wiping  off  the  debts  of  the 
provincials.  In  one  day  150,000,  or,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
80,000  persons  were  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  cast  out  to  the 
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dogs  ana  birds  of  prey.    Their  property  was  swept  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  king,  who  now  fixed  his  court  at  Pergamus,  as  the 
monai-oh  of  Asia,  leaving  his  son  Mithridates  to  reign  as  viceroy 
at  his  former  capital  of  Sinope,  and  erecting  Cappadocia,  Phrygia, 
and  Bithynia  into  satrapies.    His  followers  w&re  enriched  with 
gifts  of  land  and  money,  and  the  states  which  had  submitted  to 
him  were  rewarded  with  freedom  from  taxation  for  five  years. 
Caria  and  Lycia  were  the  only  countries  not  overrun;  Magnesia 
on  the  M©ander  the  only  city  tiiat  still  held  out.    The  JEgean  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  the  Pontic  fleet,  and  nearly  all  the  islands 
had  submitted ;  but  Rhodes  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  Romans 
who  had  escaped  with  the  governor  L.  Cassins,  and  Mithridates 
was  foiled  in  a  great  effort  to  take  the  city.    But  the  schemes 
of  Mithridates  were  not  limited  to  the  conquest  of  Asia ;  he  had  re- 
solved, like  Antiochns,  to  make  Greece  his  battle^ronnd  for  empire. 
He  had  already  for  some  time  instigated  the  Thracian  tribes  to  at- 
tack Macedonia,  which  was  now  entered  by  an  army  under  his  son 
Ariarathes,  while  his  fleet — ^after  perpetrating  savage  massacres  in 
Delos  and    Euboea — ^began  vigorous   operations  on   the  coast. 
Meanwhile  his  envoys  were  bnsy  among  the  Greek  states.    At 
Athens,  in  particular,  a  creature  of  his,  named  Aristion,  who  had 
been  first  a  slave  and  afterwards  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and 
whose  skill  in  speaking  was  supported  by  the  wildest  fables  con- 
cerning the  great  king's  power  and  allies,*  persuaded  the  Attic 
mob  and  their  literary  leaders  to  revolt  from  Rome,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  Pireeus  to  the  fleet  of  Mithridates,  while  he  himself  exer 
cised  a  sanguinary  despotism  by  the  aid  of  Pontic  troops.    The 
example  of  Athens  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  all  Greece  as  far 
as  Thessaly ;  and  the  Roman  general  Brutius  Sura  had  hard  work 
to  defend  Macedonia.    An  embassy  firom  the  Italians  who  were 
still  in  arms  now  invited  Mithridates  to  pass  over  into  Italy ;  but 
he  knew  that  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  he  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  ability  to  act  the  part  of  Hannibal,  and  he 
preferred  to  await  the  attack  which  Sulla  was  now  ready  to  make 
upon  his  forces  in  Greece. 

Sulla  landed  in  Epirus  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  87,  vrith  five  legions, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  6000  men,t  with  an  empty  military 
chest,  and  without  a  single  ship  of  war.    But  the  general  knew 

*  It  is.hardly  credible  that  he  promised  aid  from  Carthage,  as  being  still  a  flourishing 
state. 

f  The  Social  War,  hf  cutting  off  the  auxiliary  force  of  the  Italian  allies,  had  reduoea 
the  lemons  to  about  half  their  former  strength. 
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how  to  make  the  war  sapport  itself.  Before  the  enemj  had  time 
to  take  military  possession  of  the  revolted  but  helpless  states  of 
Central  and  Southern  Greece,  he  marched  across  into  Bcsotia,  and 
there  defeated  the  only  army  that  was  in  the  field,  under  Arche- 
laus  and  Aristion.  The  latter  threw  himself  into  Athens,  and 
the  former  into  Pirseus,  which  were  now  separate  fortresses  since 
the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls.*  The  siege  of  both  was  formed 
by  Sulla,  and  the  Athenians  saw  the  sacred  trees  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Lyceum,  beneath  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  the 
repose  of  a  Uniyersity,  cut  down  to  build  the  Boman  engines. 
The  defeat  of  a  relieving  army  was  balanced  by  Archelaus's  com- 
plete command  of  the  sea;  and  the  attempt  to  storm  Firseus 
failed,  after  a  furious  struggle.  But  the  communication  between 
the  port  and  city  was  almost  entirely  cut  oif  by.  the  close  blockade, 
and,  by  the  end  gf  winter,  Athens  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
famine.  To  the  offers  of  capitulation,  Sulla  replied  that  he  had  not 
come  there  as  a  student,  to  hear  the  speeches  of  rhetoricians,  but 
as  a  general,  to  enforce  obedience  to  Eome.  The  city  was  taken 
by  storm,  on  the  1st  of  March,  b.o.  66,  and  given  up  to  massacre 
BXid  plunder.  Aristion,  who  had  retreated  to  the  Acropolis,  sur- 
rendered, and  was  put  to  death  with  the  other  ringleaders.  After 
making  this  example  of  terror,  Sulla  restored  to  the  city  its  free- 
dom, and  even  allowed  it  to  retain  Delos,  which  it  had  received 
from  Mithridates. 

StiU  Pirffius  remained  untaken,  and  a  year  had  passed  without 
the  least  impression  being  made  on  Asia,  which  seemed  in  fact 
beyond  Sulla's  reach,  as  he  possessed  no  fleet.  Meanwhile  he 
m^lit  expect  daily  to  have  to  meet  in  battle  the  consul  Flaccus, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  him  by  the  authorities  at 
Borne.  The  impatience  of  Mithridates  had  already  prepared  his 
deliverance  from  these  difficulties.  An  army  of  100,000  infantry 
and  10,000  cavalry  appeared  in  Boeotia  about  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Athens,  and  Archelaus  evacuated  Pirseus  to  join  this  force.  A 
great  battle,  fought  against  his  advice  near  Ghseronea,  was  gained 
by  the  superb  generalship  of  Sulla  against  numbers  thrice  above 
his  own;  and  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  drawn  off  into  £ubo9a  not 
more  than  a  twelfth  oi  his  immense  army.  But  he  still  com- 
manded the*  sea,  and  we  find  him  attacking  the  Ionian  islands, 
while  Sulla  was  called  to  meet  Flaccus  in  Epirus.  The  consul 
had  but  two  legions ;  and,  when  he  found  Sulla's  soldiers  proof 

•  The  Long  WaUb  had  already  fallen  into  decay  in  the  time  of  Philip  V.,  b.c.  20C 
(liT  XXXL  26).    SoUa  used  their  materials  in  casting  up  hSs  mounds  against  Pinens. 
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against  his  solicitations,  he  retired  from  Macedonia,  and  marched 
on  through  Thrace  into  Asia,  nnmolested  by  his  rival.  The  danger 
of  a  civil  war  in  presence  of  the  common  enemy  was  not  only 
averted  for  the  present,  but  the  very  jealousy  of  the  two  com- 
manders led  to  those  operations  in  Asia,  which  Sulla  was  not  in  a 
position  to  undertake.  On  this  occasion,  as  when  he  decided  to 
embark  from  Campania,  he  must  not  be  refused  the  praise  of  at 
least  postponing  his  personal  ambition  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic 
Whether  he  waited  to  see  how  Flaccns  would  fare  in  Asia,  or 
whetiier  his  presence  was  necessary  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
he  seems  to  have  spent  a  second  winter  at  Athens  (b.o.  86 — 85) ; 
and  in  the  spring  he  defeated  another  vast  army,  which  Mithri- 
dates  sent  into  Greece,  with  peremptory  orders  for  Archelaus  to 
fight.  The  battle,  which  took  place  near  Orchomenus,  was  more 
obstinate  than  that  of  ChsBronea,  and  the  victory  is  ascribed  to 
an  act  of  personal  bravery,  like  that  of  Bonaparte  at  the  bridge 
of  Lodi.  Seeing  the  l^ons  wavering  breath  the  furious 
charges  of  the  Asiatic  horse,  Sulla  seized  a  standard  and  rushed 
amongst  the  enemy,  crying  out  to  his  soldiers  that,  when  they 
were  asked  where  they  had  left  their  general,  they  might  answer 
— ^'^at  Orchomenus."  The  victory  finally  decided  the  fate  of 
Greece.  The  remainder  of  this  third  campaign  was  spent  in 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  Macedonia ;  and  Sulla  wintered  in  Thes- 
saly,  while  ships  were  building  in  its  ports  to  carry  him  over  to 
Asia  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Mithridates  had  meanwhile  shown  himself  in  the  true  colours  of 
a  savage  Asiatic  despot.  The  Greek  cities  were  alienated  by  his 
tyranny ;  the  Galatians  were  driven  into  open  insurrection  by  tlie 
massacre  of  their  chie& ;  and  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred  men 
had  been  condenmed  to  death  for  plots  to  assassinate  the  king. 
The  provincials  were  far  more  prepared  to  receive  the  Eomans  as 
deliverers  from  their  liberator,  than  if  Sulla  had  been  able  at  first 
to  march  into  Asia.  The  energy  of  his  legate,  L.  Licinius  Lu- 
cuUus — who  afterwards  commanded  in  the  second  Mithridatic 
War — had  collected  a  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Syria,  Cyprus,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Rhodes ;  and  he  had  recovered  several  of  the  islands 
on  the  Carian  and  Ionian  coasts.  Meanwhile  Flaccus  had  pursued 
his  march  through  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  and  had  crossed  the 
Bosporus  to  Chalcedon,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  military  in- 
surrection, headed  by  C.  Flavins  Fimbria,  who,  as  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  Eoman  demagogues,  and  an  active  agent  in  the 
Marian  massacres,  had  acquired  popularity  with  the  low  class  from 
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which  the  army  was  now  recruited.  Notwithstanding  the  licence 
which  he  allowed  the  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to  the  com- 
mand,  Fimbria  proved  his  ability  for  the  post  by  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  youHger  Mithridates  at  Khyndacus,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  the  fall  of  Pergamus.  The  king  himself  fled  to  the  port  of 
Pitane,  to  embark  ibr  Mytilene.  At  that  very  moment  Lucullus 
was  off  the  coast  with  his  fleet,  having  gained  two  victories  in  the 
watei-s  of  the  Troad ;  and  he  might  have  captured  Mithridates, 
had  not  party  spirit  prevented  him  from  co-operating  with  Fim- 
bria. Meanwhile  his  presence  ensured  a  safe  passage  for  the  army 
of  Sulla  across  the  Hellespont. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mithridates  opened  negotiations  for 
peace,  to  which  Sulla,  having  to  cope  with  Fimbria  in  Asia  and 
with  Cinna  at  Eome,  could  not  refuse  to  listen.  Still  he  would 
make  no  concession  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Home ;  and  the 
preliminaries,  which  were  settled  with  Archelaus  at  Delium  during 
the  winter,  were  rejected  by  Mithridates,  who  hoped  to  obtidn 
better  terms  from  Fimbria.  SuUa's  march  to  Asia  brought  the 
king  to  his  senses,  and  his  assent  to  the  Soman's  terms,  which 
met  Sulla  at  Cypsela  on  the  Hebrus,  was  ratified  in  a  personal 
interview  at  Dardanus,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont. 
The  conditions  were  the  same  as  those  offered  by  Sulla  when  he 
landed  in  Greece — ^that  Mithridates  should  abandon  all  his  con- 
quests in  Asia  Minor,  give  up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  surrender 
his  fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  war,  supply  pay  and  provisions  for  the 
army,  and  pay  a  war-contribution  of  3000  talents  (about  £760,000). 
Th«  accustomed  moderation  of  the  Bomans  after  victory  is  doubly 
remarkable  in  this  case  by  its  contrast  with  the  Ephesian  mas- 
sacre ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  at  Eome  forbad  Sulla  to  drive  the 
enemy  to  despair  in  a  struggle  for  revenge.  The  king  of  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia  were  brought  to  a  conference  with  the  king  of 
Pontus,  at  which  they  all  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  but  even  tiien 
Mithridates  showed  his  untamed  arrogance  by  reftisLog  to  meet 
Ariobarzanes  in  person,  because  he  was  not  of  royal  blood. 

The  first  Mithridatic  War  being  thus  ended,  an  easy  conquest 
remained  for  Sulla  over  Fimbria,  who  was  encamped  at  Thyatira. 
His  soldiers  were  as  inferior  to  those  of  Sulla  in  discipline  and 
morale  as  in  numbers.  After  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  procure 
Sulla's  assassination,  and  after  an  insolent  message  that  he  might 
depart  unmolested.  Fimbria  found  himself  on  the  point  of  bein  c 
deserted  by  his  troops.  Sulla  offered  him  a  vessel  to  make  his 
escape  in  ;  but  he  preferred  death,  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword  in 
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the  temple  of  JEsculapius  at  Pergamus.  Most  of  the  officenB,  who 
belonged  to  the  popular  party,  went  over  to  Mithridatee :  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  joined  the  army  of  Sulla.  The  proconsul  en- 
trusted the  command  in  Asia,  with  two  legions,  to  his  legate,  L. 
Licinius  Murena :  and,  after  reversing  the  measures  of  Mithridates, 
punishing  his  chief  adherents,  rewarding  the  few  Greek  states 
that  had  remained  faithful,  and  imposing  on  the  rest  the  enormous 
contribution  of  20,000  talents  (nearly  five  millions  sterling),  he 
permitted  his  army  to  rest  for  the  winter  amidst  the  luxuries  of  the 
Asiaticcities.  The  public  spoil,  which  was  reserved  for  the  triumph, 
amounted  to  a  million  sterling.  In  the  following  spring  (b.c.  83), 
Sulla  transported  his  army  in  1600  vessels  to  the  Pirseus,  and, 
with  the  zeal  for  Greek  learning  which  distinguished  him  through 
life,  he  carried  oflf  fipom  Athens  the  library  of  Apellicon  of  Teos, 
who  had  been  the  friend  of  the  tyrant  Aristion  ;* —  a  collection 
rich  in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  Embarking 
again  at  Patrse  in  Achaia,  he  sailed  for  Brundisium,  having,  while 
still  in  Asia,  announced  his  coming  back  to  Italy  in  a  letter  to  the 
Senate,  in  which  he  gave  a  full  account  of  his  campaigns,  without 
deigning  even  to  notice  his  deposition.  But  he  plainly  asserted 
his  claim  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Bepublic ;  and,  while  he 
promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  new  citizens,  he  declared  his 
intention  to  punish  the  authors  of  tiie  recent  outrages. 

There  was  deep  irony  in  the  very  address  of  Sulla's  letter  to  the 
Senate,  for  the.  government  of  Kome  was  as  complete  a  despotism 
under  Cinna,  as  any  of  the  Greek  tyrants  had  ever  set  up  in  their 
respective  cities.  So  utterly  were  constitutional  forms  set  at 
naught,  that  Cinna  repeated  the  act  of  appointing  himself  to  the 
consuldiip  three  times  in  succession.*  His  speedy  overthrow 
releases  us  from  the  necessity  of  tra  ing  the  details  of  the  measures 
by  which  many  of  the  schemes  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Sulpicius 
were  carried  into  effect  Italy  and  the  provinces  generally  adhered 
to  the  new  government ;  and  the  worthless  chief  whom  accident 
had  placed  at  its  head  endeavoured  to  supply  his  lack  of  ability  by 
violence.  Marius,  had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have  marched 
after  Sulla  to  wrest  from  him  the  command  in  the  East  ;  but 
Cinna  could  only  add  to  the  insult  of  his  nominal  deposition  the 
provocations  of  the  pillage  of  his  property  and  decrees  depriving 
himself  and  his  chief  friends  of  their  honours.  After  the  death  of 
Flaccus  in  Asia,  Cinna  chose  a  congenial  colleague  in  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo,  son  of  him  who  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri ;  and  Cinna 

*  For  ihe  years  b.c.  86,  86,  and  84,  which  were  his  2nd,  Srd,  and   th  oonsolshipfi. 
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was  consul  for  the  fourth  time,  Carbo  for  the  aeoond,  when  Snlla's 
letter  irom  Asia  came  upon  the  government  at  Rome  like  a  decla* 
ration  of  war  (b.o,  84). 

The  Senate,  roused  from  their  stupor,  and  expressing  the  desires 
of  all  moderate  men,  made  advances  to  Sulla,  and  ordered  Oinna 
and  Carbo  to  suspend  their  levies:  But  the  consuls  knew  too  well 
what  Sulla  meant  when,  invited  to  Eome  on  t2ie  promise  of  secu- 
rity to  his  person,  he  promised  in  reply  to  bring  security  back  to 
Rome.  CSnna  hastened  to  the  army  of  Ancona,  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  over  to  meet  Sulla  in  Greece ;  but  the  soldiers  mutinied 
at  the  prospect  of  a  winter  voyage  across  the  Adriatic,  and  Oinna 
was  put  to  death  in  the  tumult*  But,  thouj^  his  personal  tyranny 
was  at  an  end,  and  though  the  Senate  reasserted  its  liberty  so  far 
as  to  prevent  the  self-appointment  of  any  chio&  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  to  secure  the  election  of  Ludus  Scipio,  the  grandson 
of  Scipio  Asiaticas,  the  popular  party  retained  their  ascendancy. 
Lucius  Norbanus  was  chosen  as  Sdpio's  colleague ;  the  proposaJs 
of  Sulla  to  the  Senate  were  rejected ;  and  preparations  for  war  were 
urged  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  Italians,  who  put  no  faith 
in  Sulla's  promise  to  respect  their  newly  acquired  rights,  came 
to  the  support  of  tibe  government ;  and  they  had  300,000  men  in 
the  field,  when  SuUa  landed  at  Brundisium  with  less  than  40,000. 
But  his  was  one  united  foroe  of  veterans,  devotedly  attached  to 
the  commander  who  had  led  them  on  to  victory  and  spoil, 
opposed  to  scattered  aomies  of  new  levies  and  doubtfiil  allies. 
Above  all,  he  was  as  great  a  master  of  poUoy  as  the  generals 
opposed  to  him  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  war.  The 
consul  Carba  bore  testimony  to  his  craft  when  he  declared  that 
^'  be  had  to  cointond  in  Sulla  both  with  a  lion  and  a  fox,  but  that 
the  fox  gave  him  the  greater  trouble."  Whole  bodies  of  the  repub- 
lican soldiers  were  bribed  to  desert,  and  every  efibrt  was  made  to. 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  Italians^  When  the  dties  of  Apulia- 
beheld  Sulla  marching  through  their  country  without  inflicting 
any  injury,  they  hastened  to  send  envoys  to  meet  him,  who  returned 
with  treaties  ratifying  their  new  franchises.  The  Samnites  alone 
remained  determined  to  enter  into  no  alliance  that  did  not  securis 
them  the  conquestof  Rome,  an  end  which  they  could  only  hope 
from  the  violence  <^  the  Marian  party.  Avoiding  their  territory^ 
SuUa  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Campania,  whither  the  consuls 
also  marched  to  meet  him.  Norbanus  was  already  at  Capua,  and 
Sdpio  was  advancing  to  his  support,  when  the  legions  of  Sulla 
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encamped  upon  Moant  Tifata.  The  easy  defeat  of  NorbanoB  *  wat 
followed  by  the  defection  of  Sdpio'B  army,  and  the  foimer  was 
blockaded  in  Capua. 

During  this  campaign,  Sulla  had  received  the  adhesion  of  somo 
distinguished  chiefe  of  the  aristocratic  party ;  but  none  rendered 
him  such  service  as  the  young  Cneius  Pompeius,  the  son  of 
Pompeius  Strabo,  now  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Inheriting  from 
his  father  no  fixed  alliance  to  either  of  the  two  great  parties,  he 
had  taken  service  in  the  army  of  Cinna.  But  the  odium  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Strabo  fell  upon  his  son,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  protection  of  the  consul  Carbo  that  he  was  saved  from  being 
ruined  by  a  prosecution  to  recover  the  money  allied  to  have  been 
embezzled  by  his  father  at  Aseulum.  This  danger  decided  that 
first  step,  which  was  the  type  of  all  his  subsequent  career. 
Vacillating  alike  in  principles  and  policy,  Pompey  was  always 
ready  to  attach  himself  to  that  party  which  promised  the  greatest 
security  for  his  interests  and  the  highest  gratification  for  his 
vanity.  His  principal  estates  were  in  Picenum ;  and  thither  he 
hastened,  on  the  news  of  SuUa's  landing,  and  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Optimates  at  Auximum  (Osimo),  The  Picenian  cities, 
much  of  which  possessed  the  old  franchise,  espoused  his  cause; 
and  his  personal  courage  attracted  the  young  men  who  had  served 
4mder  his  father.  Pompey  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  three 
legions;  and,  after  holding  Picenum  against  two  armies,  he 
effected  a  junction  with  Sulla,  who  saluted  him  as  Imperatary  and 
<disti]]gnished  him  above  all  the  other  young  nobles  about  him  by 
snarks  of  regard  which  riveted  the  attachment  of  Pompey  to  his 
j)arty .  Another  result  of  this  campaign  was  the  adhesion  of  several 
imore  of  the  Italian  cities,  which  obtained  treaties  from  Sulla 
guaranteeing  their  new  citizenship.  He  wintered  in  Campania, 
iwith  every  hope  of  repeating  his  march  to  Rome. 

The  resolve  of  the  party  that  still  ruled  at  Rome  to  refuse  all 
'Compromise  was  proved  by  the  election  of  Carbo  to  his  third  con- 
sulship, and  still  more  by  the  choice  of  his  colleague.  C.  Marius 
the  Younger  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old  (some  say  but  twenty), 
far  below  the  legal  age  for  the  consulship,  when  he  was  elected  to 
give  the  sanction  of  his  father's  name  to  his  expiring  cause.  Of 
his  father's  qualities,  he  had  only  time  to  prove  that  he  had  inher- 
ited his  personal  courage  and  his  remorseless  cruelty.  The  dis- 
imissal  of  Sertorius  to  raise  new  levies  in  Etruria,  and  thence  to 

*  It  was  just  at  tbe  time  of  this  battle  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  GbipitoIiiM* 
mil  was  burnt,  in  the  night  of  July  Sth,  B.a  188. 
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proceed  to  his  province  of  Spain,  lost  the  party  the  aid  of  its 
ablest  chief,  for  the  sake  of  silencing  his  remonstrances  against 
yiolence.  On  the  motion  of  Oarbo,  a  vote  of  outlawry  was  past 
against  all  the  Senators  in  Snlla's  camp :  ^^  Salla  was  silent ; 
he  probably  thonght  that  they  were  pronouncing  sentence  be- 
forehand on  themselves."  Neither  money  nor  men  were  want- 
ing. The  veterans  of  Marins  rallied  round  his  son,  and  Italy 
furnished  numerous  volunteers.  But  the  main  strength  of  the 
resistance  lay  in  a  coalition  between  the  Marian  party  and  the 
insurgent  Samnites  and  Lucanians :  the  smouldering  embers  of 
the  Social  War  were  rekindled  to  add  fury  to  the  civil  confla- 
gration. 

Carbo  was  chaiged  with  the  war  in  Upper  Italy,  while  Marins 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  fortress  of  Prseneste  to  guard  the 
road  through  Latium.  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who,  having  been  one 
of  the  first  to  join  Sulla  in  Apulia,  had  since  been  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant, was  sent  against  Oarbo,  whUe  Sulla  himself  took  the  road 
to  Home.  At  Sacriportns,  between  Signia  and  Prseneste,  he 
utterly  dispersed  the  army  of  Marins,  a  whole  division  of  which 
went  over  during  the  battle.  This  victory  left  Bome  defenceless, 
and  Marius,  who  had  escaped  into  Prseneste,  sent  orders  to  the 
praetor  L«  Brutus  Damasippus  to  evacuate  the  city,  but  not  till 
he  had  avenged  its  loss  by  a  massacre  more  atrocious  than  that  by 
which  his  father  had  signalized  its  conquest.  The  most  distin- 
guished Senators  at  Home  were  slaughtered  in  the  very  Senate- 
house,  and  their  corpses  were  dragged  through  the  streets  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  :  amongst  the  rest  was  the  Chief  Pontiff, 
Q.  Mucins  SdBBvola.  Sulla  entered  Home  without  opposition ;  and, 
leaving  a  force  under  Q.  OfeUa  to  blockade  Prssneste,  he  marched 
against  Carbo,  who  had  been  meanwhile  opposed  in  Etruria  to 
Pompey  and  Metellus,  while  Norbanus  maintained  a  superiority 
over  Lucullus  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  In  this  last  quarter  the 
conflict  was  ended  by  the  arrival  of  Metellns ;  and  after  protracted 
resistance  in  Etmria,  and  several  vigorous  but  fruitless  efforts  to 
relieve  Pr»neste,  Carbo  secretly  fled  to  Africa,  and  those  of  his 
deserted  soldiers  who  did  not  disperse  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
Pompey. 

Meanwhile  the  insuigent  Italians  had  thrown  their  whole  forces 
into  the  scale.  The  united  armies  of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
amounting  to  70,000  men,  under  C.  Pontius  of  Telesia  and  L. 
Lamponius,  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Prseneste,  and  Sulla  had 
hastened  from  Etruria  to  blockade  the  defiles  by  which  they  must 
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approach  the  fortress,*  and  had  maintained  his  position  against 
all  thdr  efforta,  till  the  end  of  the  conflict  in  Etruria  enabled 
Pompej  to  adranoe  to  his  aid.  Thereupon  the  indnrgents^  who 
were  only  a  day^s  march  from  Borne,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  defenceless  city.  The  morement  cat  them  off  from  their  line 
of  retreat  along  tlie  Latin  Road,  and  they  conM  hardly  have  held 
the  capital  again&t  the  armies  under  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Metellus. 
But  their  thoughts  were  bent  less  on  safety  than  on  vengeance  ; 
and  the  old  Samnite  spirit  was  uttered  in  the  cry  of  Pontius,  that, 
to  extirpate  the  wolves  that  devastated  Italy,  tiieir  den  must  be 
destroyed.  On  the  1st  of  November,  bjo.  82,  the  terrified  citizens 
saw  the  Samnite  army  approach  by  the  Latin  Road,  and  encamp 
outside  of  the  CoUine  Gate.  A  combat  with  the  youths  who  had 
been  enrolled  as  volunteers,  chiefly  from  the  nobles,  proved  that 
the  city  had  no  means  of  def<^ce.  But  SuUa  had  not  been  slow 
to  fellow  the  march  of  the  enemy.  His  advanced  cavalry  appeared 
by  the  Prsenestine  Road  in  the  morning,  and  about  noon  his  main 
body  was  drawn  up  at  the  t^nple  of  Yenus  of  Eryx  before  the 
Colline  Gate.  For  some  time  the  battle  hung  in  doubt ;  and  the 
left  wing,  where  Sulla  commanded  in  person,  was  forced  back  as 
fer  as  &e  walls.  It  was  not  till  an  hour  after  Bunset  that  this 
division,  relieved  by  the  success  which  Orassus  had  achieved  upon 
the  right,  could  resume  the  offensive.  Even  then  the  conflict 
raged  throughout  the  night,  and  was  only  terminated  in  the 
morning  by  the  defection  of  a  body  of  three  thousand  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents.  Shut  out  from  retreat,  the  Samnite 
army,  including  the  flower  of  the  nation,  were  cut  to  pieces ; 
and  all  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  three  or  fonr  thousand, 
were  massacred  in  eold  blood  in  the  Campus  Martins  on  the 
third  day  after  the  battle.  Among  the  victims  was  the 
brave  Pontius  Teleeilla,  who  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
included  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  butcher  Damasippus.  The 
Social  War  was  at  length  ended,  and  the  last  hopes  of  Italian 
indq>endenoe  extinguished  by  the  same  blow  which  gave  back 
Rome  to  the  power  of  the  Optimates.  The  insensate  fury  of  the 
Marians  had  made  the  cause  of  their  opponents  seem  that  of  Rome 
herself  (b.c.  82). 

It  remaimed  to  stamp  out  the  embers  both  of  the  Civil  and  the 
Social  War,  and  then  to  revenge  the  past  and  take  security  fer  the 
future.    The  victory  of  the  Colline  Gate  was  announced  to  the 

*  The  positioD  of  SiiUa  fleems  to  have  been  upon  the  croea  road  which  tarnA  off  fton 
Ihe  Vift  Utina  &t  Valmonime  to  Palestrina. 
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defenders  of  PrsBiieBte  by  the  ^asdj  spectacle  of  the  heads  of 
Pontius  and  other  generals.  Marins  and  the  younger  Pontius, 
haying  tried  in  vain  to  break  through  the  lines  of  Ofella,  died  by 
each  other^  swords :  the  surrendered  city  was  giyen  up  to  pillage^ 
and  its  chief  men  were  put  to  death,  with  the  itomaa  Senators 
and  aU  the  Sanmites  who  were  among  the  prisoners.  The  citizens 
of  Korfaa  only  avoided  the  like  fate  by  putting  one  another  to  death 
after  they  had  set  fire  to  the  town.  Neapolis  was  taken  and  Capua 
surrendered,  but  the  Samnites  only  evacuated  Nola  in  B.a  80, 
when  the  last  survivor  of  the  leaders  of  the  Social  insurrection 
met  his  mournful  fate.  0.  Papiin  MutiluB,  the  Italian  consul, 
fled  from  Nola  to  seek  shelter  at  his  house  in  Teanum,  where, 
disowned  .by  his  wife,  he  killed  himself  before  his  own  door. 
The  Samnites  were  visited  with  those  measures  of  extermination 
which  they  had  denounced  against  Borne,  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  Sulla's  declaration,  that  Bome  could  have  no  rest  so 
long  as  Samnium  existed.  Tuder  in  Umbria  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  a  storm.  The  impr^nable  Etruscan  city  of  Yolaterrsd, 
where  the  chief  fragments  of  the- Marian  army  had  found  refuge, 
only  capitulated  after  a  resistance  of  three  years;  when  the  pro- 
piffitor  Oarbo,  who  had  granted  the  garrison  a  free  departure,  was 
stoned  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  out  t^e  colnnm  to  pieces  as  it  was 
quietly  marching  out  of  the  city  (b.o.  79).  The  provinces  speedily 
submitted,  except  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Spain,  all  of  which  the  young 
Pompey  was  destined  to  recover..  On  his  appearance  off  Sicily, 
with  six  legions  and  a  fleet  of  120  ships,  the  island  was  evacuated 
by  Perpema,  and  Pompey's  only  achievement  was  the  capture  and 
execution  of  the  Marian  leaders  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Clossyra. 
The  rest  were  put  to  death  upon  the  spot,  but  the  late  consul 
Oarbo  was  carried  to  Lilybesum,  that  Pompey  might  have  the 
satirfaction  of  pronouncing  in  person  the  doom  of  the  man  who 
had  once  saved  his  life.  Thence  passing  over  into  Africa,  he  ended 
the  war  in  a  single  day  by  defeating  the  Marians  under  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus — who  were  aided  by  the  Numidian  usurper  Uiarbas 
— and  th^i  storming  their  camp.  The  victory  over  the  Numidian 
gave  a  pretext  for  the  first  triumph  ever  granted  to  a  general  who 
was  not  yet  a  Senator;  and  SuUa,  who  had  himself  assumed  the 
title  of  Fortunate  {Felix\  greeted  his  young  favourite  with  the 
surname  of  Great  {Magnus),  b.c.  79.  Seldom  has  that  much-mis- 
applied epithet  been  obtained  so  cheaply.  We  shall  have  to  speak 
presently  of  the  much  harder  work  which  Sertorius,  one  of  the  few 
truly  great  men  of  this  age,  made  for  successive  generals  during 
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ten  years  in  Spain.  With  this  exception,  peace  was  restored  to 
the  provinces  by  the  cessation,  at  the  command  of  Snlla,  of  the 
war  which  Marena,  the  governor  of  Asia,  had  imprudently  renewed 
with  Mithridates,  and  by  the  capture  of  My  tilene,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Asiatic  rebels  (b.o.  80).^ 

If  the  aristocratic  party  regarded  Sulla  as  the  instrument  of 
effecting  a  mere  restoration  of  their  old  privil^es,  they  deceived 
themselves  greatly.  His  was  a  far  broader  and  profounder  policy. 
He  saw  that  the  government  of  the  old  families  was  overwhelmed 
in  the  ruin  which  had  engulphed  nearly  all  the  men  able  enough 
to  administer  it,  and  that  the  aristocratic  constitution  must  be  re- 
built on  the  new  foundation  of  the  civic  unity  of  Italy,  by  the  hand 
of  one  supreme  both  in  legislation  and  in  government.  Instead 
of  suffering  the  Senate  to  resume  its  authority  and  to  order  elec- 
tions to  fill  up  the  places  of  Marius  and  Carbo,  he  waited  with  his 
army  outside  of  the  city,  till  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  as  Interrex, 
had  carried  through  the  popular  assembly  a  vote,  approving  all  the 
acts  performed  by  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  as  consul  and  proconsnl, 
and  investing  him  with  unrestricted  judicial,  political,  and  l^s- 
lative  power,  for  an  unlimited  period,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Dictator 
for  the  making  of  Laws,  and  the  regulation  of  the  Commonwealth." 
This  office,  which  differed  completely  fi*om  the  old  ''  dictatorship 
for  the  salvation  of  the  state,"  alike  in  its  occasion,  its  power, 
and  duration,  has  been  regarded  as  in  fact  a  revival  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  its  prerogative  surpassed  even  that  of  the  king  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  of  appeal.  It  was  better,  said  a  contemporary,  to 
have  kings  than  bad  laws. 

The  first  use  which  Sulla  made  of  his  power  over  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  was  the  publication  of  an  act  of  outlawry  against  all 
who  had  taken  any  active  part  in  opposition  to  him  from  the  date 
of  the  convention  with  Scipio  before  Capua.  All  such  persons 
might  not  only  be  killed  with  impunity,  but  a  reward  of  nearly 
500Z.  was  set  upon  each  of  their  heads ;  and  all  who  sheltered 
them,  even  to  their  nearest  relatives,  were  doomed  to  share  their 
fate.  The  only  objection  ventured  upon  by  the  Senate  was  to  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  edict ;  and  for  this  Sulla  devised  the  remedy 
which  first  introduced  that  terrible  word  ProBcripUon.  f  Lists  of 

*  CuuB  Julius  Csesar,  then  20  yean  old,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Hyttiene. 

f  Froaeriptio^  from  proBcrtbere^  to  post  up  a  written  bill,  was  the  tenn  hitherto  used 
t)r  the  advertisements  of  goods  for  sale.  Its  repeated  employment  in  the  new  Corne- 
lian sense  has  led  to  that  vague  use  in  which  it  is  eonfounded  with  what  is  just  ita 
opposite,  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  like  that  of  Marius. 
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the  condemned  were  posted  tip  at  Home  and  in  the  Italian  cities ; 
and  new  names  were  added  from  day  to  day ;  the  first  of  Jnne  in 
the  following  year  being  fixed  as  the  final  term  for  dosing  the  bloody 
roll.  If  this  method  imposed  some  limit  on  the  reckless  slaughter 
of  the  Marian  massacres,  its  cold-blooded  exactness  made  it  still 
more  horrible.  The  anxiety  with  which  the  lists  were  scanned 
day  after  day  by  those  who  expected  to  see  their  own  names,  or 
the  names  of  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends, — the  terrible  certainty 
of  doom  when  the  name  appeared  there,  with  the  uncertainty 
whence  and  how  the  blow  might  fall, — ^the  sense  of  being  at  the 
mercy  of  private  enemies^  or  hunters  after  the  spoils  of  the  slain, 
—combined  a  thousand  deaths  in  the  fear  of  one.  ^^  It  was  alto* 
gether  a  fearftd  visitation.  There  was  no  longer  any  process  or 
any  pardon :  mute  terror  lay  like  a  weight  of  lead  on  the  land, 
and  fi'ee  speech  was  silenced  in  the  market-place  alike  of  the 
capital  and  of  the  country-town.  The  oligarchical  reign  of  terror 
bore  indeed  a  different  stamp  from  that  of  the  revolution.  While 
Marius  had  glutted  his  personal  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  his 
enemies,  Sulla  seemed  to  account  terrorism  in  the  abstract,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  as  a  thing  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the 
new  despotism,  and  to  prosecute  and  to  make  others  prosecute  the 
work  of  massacre  almost  with  indifference.  But  the  reign  of 
terror  presented  an  appearance  only  the  more  horrible,  when  it 
proceeded  from  the  conservative  side  and  was  in  some  measure 
devoid  of  passion.  The  commonwealth  seemed  all  the  more  irre* 
trievably  lost,  when  the  frenzy  and  the  crime  on  both  sides  were 
equally  balanced.*'  *  The  total  number  said  to  have  been  included 
in  the  proscription  lists  is  4700,  of  whom  nearly  4:0  were  senators 
and  1600  equites.t  This  large  proportion  of  the  equestrian  order 
marks  the  revenge  taken  for  the  sufferings  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  Optimates  as  Judices,  and  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  the 
activity  of  informers  on  the  hunt  for  spoil.  Bands  of  Celts  were 
constantly  employed  in  executing  the  sentences  in  the  capital,  and 
the  soldiers  of  Sulla  traversed  Italy  to  hunt  down  the  proscribed, 
Yolunteers  were  tempted  by  the  reward,  and  still  more  by  the 
opi>ortunities  for  private  vengeance;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
great  a  latitude  this  class  would  practise  in  the  choice  of  victims. 
Instances  were  not  wanting  of  men  who  were  murdered  first  and 
proscribed  afterwards ;  and  Sulla  was  obliged  to  wink  at  many  an 

*  Hommflen,  Haiory  of  Bmm^  toL  iiL,  pp.  864-5. 

t  Amoiig  the  Tictims  of  the  Marian  maasacreB  there  were  50  senaton  and  1000  equitea 
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outrage  perpetrated  by  hia  friendg.*  !Not  only  they  and  his  fteed- 
men,  bnt  hia  wife  Metella,  made  immense  gains  by  the  fdhsed 
sales  of  the  confiscated  estates^  the  total  proceeds  of  which  reached 
about  three  millions  sterling.  In  the  use  of  that  &ee  speech, 
which  was  still  enjoyed  in  the  courts  of  law,  an  advocate  asked 
whether  the  nobUity  had  waged  oivil  war  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  th^  freedmen  and  slayes. 

While  these  scenes  of  horror  were  enacted  throughout  Italy, 
Sulla  celebrated  his  magnificent  triumph  over  Mithridates,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  After  the  ceremoD:y,  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  people,  recounting  all  his  achievements  and  successes  abroad 
and  at  home,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  special  favour  of  the  gods. 
He  was  saluted  by  his  chosen  surname  of  JPeUx^f  and  amoi^  npanj 
other  marks  of  what — ^if  the  name  of  King  had  been  suffered  in 
the  republic — ^would  have  been  called  regal  honours,  the  Senate 
set  up  his  gilt  equestrian  statue  in  front  of  the  Rostra,  with  the 
inscription : — "  Oobniolio  Sull^  InPEBAioBac  Fslioi.''  Thus  iho 
despotism,  at  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  been  accused  of 
aiming,  and  towards  which  Cains  was  advancing  almost  uncon- 
sciously when  he  fell,  was  at  length  introduced  by  the  aristocracy 
themselves.  But  though  introduced,  it  was  not  yet  established ; 
for  the  very  man,  who  had  claimed  it  as  the  means  of  reorgan- 
izing the  state,  refused  to  hold  it  after  that  work  was  done. 
Meanwhile  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  with  that  extraordinary 
self-reliance  whidi  is  conspicuous  at  every  step  of  his  career.  In 
framing  a  new  oligandiical  constitution,  he  utterly  disregarded 
those  watch wonk  of  the  oligarchical  faction  which  were  at  variance 
with  his  own  convictions.  With  true  statesmanship,  he  adopted 
the  act  which  had  conferred  the  Koman  franchise  on  the  Italian 
citizens,  excluding  none  but  freedmen ;  and  by  this  concession  to 
justice,  he  deprived  the  revolutionary  party  of  their  chief  reliance. 
But  the  principle  thus  admitted  added  severity  to  the  punishment 
of  those  communities  whi^h  had  taken  part  against  him  in  the 
civil  war.  They  were  deprived  of  their  territory,  in  some  cases 
partially,  in  others  wholly ;  and  the  citizens  to  whom  these  con- 
fiscated lands  had  belonged  lost  at  the  same  the  municipal  and 
Boman  frandiise,  and  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  Latin 
rights.    The  forfeited  lands  were  assigned  to  colonies  of  the  sol- 

*  The  oonduci  of  Oppianlcus  at  LariDum,  as  described  in  Clcero^s  speech  for  Gluen. 
tius,  is  doubtless  an  example  of  what  was  done  in  other  towns. 

f  This  word  had  properly  a  rdigioos  sense,  not  merdy  happy,  but  bimttd.  In  th^ 
lame  spirit^  Sulla's  son  was  sonuuned  Fmuim,  thai  is,  the  fitvoured. 
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diers  who  had  aeonred  under  Sulla,  who  were  thus  rewarded  for 
their  past  tmrvioes,  and  became,  for  their  master  and  his  party, 
what  the  old  Soman  colonies  had  been  for  the  Bepublic,  ^^  bul^ 
works  of  dominion ''  {prapngriacvla  imperii)  thronghoot  Italy.  It 
ifl^  however,  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  Sulla's  policy  to  state  that,  as 
early  as  his  consulship  (b.o.  88),  he  had  propo3ed  a  system  of 
colonization  with  a  view  to  the  very  objects  contemplated  by 
Tiberius  Qracc^us,  The  number  of  allotments  thus  distributed 
amoimted  to  120,000,  chiefly  in  Etruria,  but  some  also  in  Latium 
and  Oampa&ia :  Pr»neste  in  the  former  country,  and  Pompeii  in 
the  latter,  were  among  the  SuUan  colonies.  While  a  standing 
army — ^die  dangers  of  which  w^e  as  yet  unforeseen-^was  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  goverqment  throughout  Italy,  a  sort  of  body-guard 
was  created  for  them  at  Eome  out  of  the  slaves  of  the  proscribed. 
Ten  thousand  of  these,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  were  selected  for 
manumission,^  and  enrolled  as  a  force  always  ready  to  act  against 
the  city  rabble.  Such  a  force  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
bribing  that  rabble  with  indulgences ;  and  the  largesses  of  com 
instituted  by  Cains  Gracchus  w^re  abolished. 

The  measures  of  Gains  for  elevating  the  equestrian  order  into  a 
position  of  antag<mism  to  the  Senate  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
office  of  Judioea  was  restored  to  the  Senators,  and  the  Equitea  were 
deprived  oi  their  separate  seats  at  the  public  festivals.  The  law  by 
which  G  Gracchus  had  handed  over  the  province  of  Asia  to  the  ex- 
tortions <^*  the  capitalists  was  repealed,  and  fixed  taxes  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue.  In  short  the  Senate 
was  restored  by  Sulla  not  only  to  its  ancient  power,  but  to  its 
ancient  state  of  dignity,  as  the  only  privileged  order  in  the  Gom- 
monwealth.  The  fearful  gaps  which  the  Civil  War  had  made  in 
its  numbers  were  filled  up  by  300  new  members,  elected  by  the 
tribes  from  those  of  the  equestrian  census;  and  the  mode  of  ad- 
mission was  placed  on  a  new  footing.  The  censorial  revision  of 
the  roll  of  the  Senate  was  tacitly  abolished,  and  all  who  obtained 
the  office  of  qu89St<»r  became  ipaofctcto  members  of  the  body.  As 
the  number  of  the  qussstors  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  twenty, 
the  Senate  must  have  been  permanently  much  enlarged ;  and  as 
those  officers  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  the  Senate 
itself  came  to  be  based  upon  popular  election ;  and  it  thus  formed — 
as  Momnisen  observes — ^^  as  dose  an  approach  to  a  representative 
government  as  was  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  oligarchy 
and  the  notions  of  antiquity  generally."    No  change  was  made  in 

*  Aocordiiig  to  the  regular  cii8tO!xi,  they  were  named  CorndU  after  their  pstroo. 
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the  popular  elections  to  the  seyeral  magiBtracies,  nor  in  their 
functions.*  The  number  of  prsBtors  was  increased  to  eight ;  and 
the  laws  assigning  the  ages  at  which  the  several  offices  might  be 
held,  and  preventing  re-election  to  the  same  office  within  ten 
years,  were  re-enacted  as  a  safeguard  against  the  recent  attempts 
to  convert  the  constitutional  magistracies  into  an  actual  despotism 
in  defiance  of  the  Senate. 

While  thus  resting  the  government  on  the  basis  of  popular 
election,  Sulla  made  it  more  exclusively  aristocratic  than  before, 
by  depriving  the  people  of  those  privities  which  had  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  time.  In  this  inevitable  tendency  of  the  constitution- 
maker,  to  substitute  an  artificial  symmetry  for  those  less  regular 
actions  and  reactions  which  time  has  adjusted  to  their  own  balance, 
we  may  trace  one  cause  of  the  brief  duration  of  Sulla's  scheme  of 
government.  The  Comitia  Oenturiata  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
nominal  power  of  legislation,  but  it  could  only  be  exercised  upon 
the  initiative  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  which  thus  gained  the 
fruit  of  all  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  venerable  assembly 
that  claimed  to  represent  the  original  citizens.  But  the  real 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  Oomitia  Tributa,  was  stripped  of  that 
legislative  power  which  had  for  so  many  years  controlled  the 
Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  guardians  of  popular  liberty 
were  rendered  powerless,  by  the  act  which  deprived  the  Tribunes 
of  the  right  to  propose  a  Rogation  or  to  lay  an  impeachment 
before  the  assembly.  The  power  of  intercession  was  nominally 
left,  but  its  abuse  was  punishable  by  fine ;  and  thus  the  one  fea- 
ture which  was  essential  to  its  free  exercise — ^its  irresponsibility — 
was  destroyed.  To  connect  the  Tribunes  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  government,  only  Senators  could  be  chosen;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  better  class  were  deterred  from  aspiring  to  the 
office  by  its  being  made  an  absolute  disqualification  for  the  higher 
magistracies.  Some  check  seems  also  to  have  been  imposed  on 
the  right  of  the  Tribunes  to  call  public  meetings  (can^ionea)  of  the 
people.  That  religious  supremacy,  which  the  nobles  cherished  as 
an  engine  of  political  power,  was  restored  to  them  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Domitian  Law.  The  colleges  of  Pontifis  and  Augurs,  each 
increased  to  the  number  of  fiileen,  were  no  longer  filled  up  by 
popular  election,  but  by  the  choice  of  their  own  members. 

The  Judicial  Jiefarma  of  SuUa,  though  made,  like  the  rest,  in  the 

*  There  was,  however,  a  more  definite  arrangement  of  the  functions  of  the  consuls 
■nd  proBtors,  proconsuls  and  proprietors,  the  details  of  which,  in  part  only  coi\jecturaL, 
are  discussed  by  Moimiisea.  vol  ill.,  pp.  864-870. 
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iuterest  of  the  ariBtocracy,  were  intrmaicallj  a  great  improvement 
on  the  existing  administration  of  justice.  Salla  gave  Some  the 
first  criminal  code  she  had  possessed ;  for  in  this  section  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  very  imperfect.  He  greatly  extended  the 
system  of  permanent  jury^conrts,  onder  the  presidence  of  a  preetor 
{QucBstianes  Petpetaci)  each  court  having  allotted  to  it  the  trial 
of  a  particular  class  of  offences.  Six  preetors  were  available  for 
the  business  of  these  courts,  the  civil  jurisdiction  being  left,  as 
before,  to  the  two  ancient  prsBtors  of  the  City  and  of  Foreigners. 
Sulla  first  established  clearly  the  distinction  of  the  trial  of  civil 
cases  by  a  single  judge,  and  of  criminal  cases  by  a  large  body  of 
jurymen.  The  principle  of  the  old  constitution,  that  death  or 
imprisonment  could  only  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  the  people, 
was  left  intact ;  and  all  cases  of  treason  were  transferred  fix>m  the 
popular  assembly  to  the  courts  of  the  Judices.  Hence  it  followed 
that  such  offences  could  no  longer  be  capitally  punished ;  and  that 
the  weapon  of  impeachment  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
popular  leaders.  From  this  feet,  together  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts  in  bribery,  corruption,  and  the  malversation  of  governors 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  selection  of  the  juries  fi'oni  the  Senate,  it  is 
manifest  how  vast  an  increase  of  power  was  gained  by  the  nobility 
at  the  expense  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  equestrian  order.  It 
seems  that  the  first  clear  distinction  between  the  internal  muni- 
cipal administration  of  Eome  and  her  sovereign  government  be- 
longs to  the  time  of  Sulla.  Finally,  he  was  the  author  of  some 
sumptuary  and  other  social  laws,  which  require  no  particular 
description. 

The  Cornelian  Laws  * — for  this  is  the  title  by  which  the  whole 
body  of  Sulla's  legislation  is  described — formed  altogether  a  con* 
stitntion  adapted — ^if  anything  could  do  it — to  save  the  Eoman 
aristocracy.  With  none  of  that  stamp  of  genius  which  marks  the 
productions  of  a  Gracchus  or  a  Csesar,  they  had  the  merit  of 
reviving  the  institutions  of  former  days,  adapted  to  the  spirit  of 
the  present,  and  in  many  points  to  the  claims  of  justice.  But  two 
things  were  necessary  for  the  permanence  of  the  fabric : — that  the 
popular  party  should  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  that  power  which  the 
Optimates  had  been  able  for  the  moment  to  wrest  from  them ; 
and  that  the  nobles  should  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the 
ascendancy  they  had  gained.  The  speedy  failure  of  the  latter 
condition  hastened  the  inevitable  reversal  of  the  former,  and 

*  TheM  OamMat  Leget  were  properly  bo  caUed ;  for  they  were  all  carried  by  Sulla, 
u  a  matler  of  form,  through  the  Oomitia  of  the  GeDtaries. 
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the  BelfiBlmess  of  the  nobles  undid  all  that  Sulla  had  done  fer 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  author  of  the  work  retired  into  private  life  as 
soon  as  it  was  done.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sulla  ever 
contemplated  a  permanent  despotism.  Even  during  his  dictator- 
ship he  permitted  the  due  observance  of  constitutional  forms.  The 
consular  elections  ware  regularly  held ;  and  it  was  only  in  one  of 
the  three  years  (b.c.  80)  that  SuUa  united  one  of  the  consulships 
with  his  dictatorship.  His  voluntary  resignation  of  his  power  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  charact<9:  of  the  man.  He  was  as  unlike 
a  Washington  as  a  Caesar  or  a  Cromwell.  Equally  unwilling  to 
hold  his  power  as  a  possession  he  had  won  for  himself,  or  as  a 
trust  tor  his  country  which  he  dared  not  or  knew  not  how  to  let 
go,  he  assuredly  retired  from  it  in  no  spirit  of  patriotic  sdf-«acri- 
fice.  With  his  personal  safety  secured  by  the  bands  of  Cornelian 
freedm^i  and  military  colonists,  who  would  have  started  up  in  the 
capital  and  over  all  Italy  at  the  lifting  of  his  fing^, — and  with  his 
return  to  power  kept  open  by  the  same  means,  should  the  necessity 
arise, — ^he  felt  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  easy  and  degant  self-indulg- 
ence. In  the  same  temper  in  which  he  had  passed  from  the  sensual 
dissipation  of  his  earlier  years  to  the  stirring  soenes  of  the  African 
war,  and  then  retired  again  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  capital,  till 
events  bore  him  on  tlirough  the  career  of  the  Social,  the  Eastern, 
and  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  supreme  power,  he  threw  off  that  power, 
which  he  had  always  felt  a  burthen,  with  the  simple  object  of 
enjoyii]^  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  his  Cumsean  villa.  We  must 
not  suppose  that  the  hours  which  he  spent  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  Greek  letters  and  the  composition  of  his 
memoirs,  were  much  disturbed  by  remorse  for  the  blood  he  had 
shed,  or  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  country,  or  even  of  his  party. 
His  nature  was  neither  cruel  nor  earnest.  The  evil  he  had  inflicted 
and  the  work  he  had  done  he  would  doubtless  regard  alike  as 
necessities  of  the  past,  which  need  not  disturb  his  selfHsatisfied 
complacen(^. 

How  soon  his  repose  might  have  been  broken  by  the  cry  of 
revolution,  there  was  no  time  to  decide,  for  he  lived  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  retirement.  Worn  out  by  his  habitual 
sensuah'ty,  he  died  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  b.o.  78.  The  Senate,  wliich  he  had  so 
lately  created  anew,  resolved  to  honour  him  with  a  public  funeral ; 
and  the  opposition  of  the  democratic  consul  Lepidus  was  overborne 
by  an  assemblage  of  tlie  Cornelian  veterans,  under  Pompey,  Ca- 
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tnluB,  and  LucuUas,  whicli  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ceremony. 
It  was  an  immemorial  custom  of  the  Cornelian  house  that  its  de- 
ceased members  should  be  buried ;  but  Sulla  had  shown  foresight 
enough  of  coming  events  to  provide  against  the  chance  of  his  re 
mains  suffering  the  indignity  which  he  had  himself  inflicted  on 
those  of  Marius.  A  grand  procession  of  the  Senate,  the  Equites, 
the  magistrates,  the  priests,  and  the  vestal  virgins,  with  the  troops 
of  his  veterans,  bore  the  body  of  Sulla  to  the  lofty  funeral  pyre  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  There  his  ashes  were  deposited  beside  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  the  Roman  women  mourned  for  him  a 
whole  year.  A  splendid  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains, 
bearing  an  inscription  composed  by  himself,  and  breathing  the 
self-satisfaction  of  his  nature.  Instead  of  the  long  record  of  his 
military  and  civil  achievements  in  Africa  and  Asia,  Greece  and 
Italy,  it  declared  that  no  friend  ever  did  him  a  kindness,  and  no 
enemy  a  wrong,  without  receiving  full  requital.  The  man  who 
could  sum  up  his  own  character  in  such  an  epitaph  renounced  the 
place  among  the  world's  heroes  which  history  would  assuredly  never 
have  awarded  him.  Wanting  even  the  savage  greatness  of  Marius, 
he  was  content  to  be  the  favourite  of  Fortune ;  and  his  death 
marked  the  term  of  tiiose  favours  which  were  commemorated  by 
his  surname  of  Felix. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


THE   AGE   OF   POMPEY,    CJESAR,    AND    CIOERO—FROM   TflE 

DEATH   OF    SULLA   TO    THE   FIRST   TRIUMVIRATE. 

B.C.  78  TO  B.C.  60. 


"  With  eqaal  rays  immortal  Tullj  shone, 
The  Roman  Rostra  decked  the  Oonsul's  throne 
Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  liand. 
Behind,  Rome*s  Genius  wdts  with  civic  crowns, 
And  the  great  Father  of  his  Coantry  owns/*— Pops. 

IIIBTABIUTT  or  THB  SULLAN  BBSTOBATION — THB  OPPOSITION  PARTT — ^ITS  WANT  OV 
LBADBB8— RBTOLUTIOMAUT  ATTBMPT  OF  THB  CONSUL  LBPIOUS^HIS  DBTBAT  AND  OBATH 
•— QOINTUS  SBBT0BXC8  HOLDS  OUT  IN  SPAIN — MBTBLLUS  PIUS  OPPOSBD  TO  HIH— 
POMPBT  AS80CIATB0  WITH  MBTBLLUS— HIS  DBTBATS— DBCLDfB  OP  THB  INPLUBNCB 
or  8BBTOKIU8— HIS  HUBDBB  BT  PBBPBBNA — DBTBAT  AND  BXSCUnON  Of  FBBPBBNA 
^-OUTBRBAK  OF  SPARTACOS  AND  THB  GLADIATORS — THBT  OVBBBUN  ITALT — CRASSUS 
DBFBATS  AND  KILLS  SPARTACUS— POMPBT  CLAIMS  A  SHARB  IN  THB  VIOTORT-- CON- 
SULSHIP OF  POMPBT  AND  CRASSUS— RBTBRSAL  OF  SULLa's  ACTS — RESTORATION  OF 
THB  TRIBUNB8HIP  AND  REFORM  OF  THB  JURY  LISTS — RISB  OF  CAIUS  JUUUS  C^BSAB 
— HIS  BBSISTANCB  TO  SULLA— HE  SBRTB8  IN  ASIA — PROSECUTION  OF  DOLABBLLA  — 
CJSSAR  AGAIN  LEAVES  BOMB— ADVENTURE  WITH  THB  PIRATES — ^HB  8TUDIBS  RHET- 
ORIC AT  RHODES — SUPPORTS  POMPEY— RESTORES  THB  IMAGES  OF  MARIUS — RISB  OF 
MARCUS  TULLIU8  CICERO — HIS  FAMILY  AND  EDUCATION — HIS  ONE  CAMPAIGN— SPEECHES 
FOR  QUINTIUS  AND  R0SCIU8 — HE  WITHDRAWS  TO  ATHENS — HIS  FRIENDSHIP  WITH 
ATTICUS— HE  STUDIES  IN  ASIA  AND  AT  RHODES— RETURNS  TO  ROME  AND  DBTOTES 
HIMSELF  TO  PLEADING  CAUSES— HIS  0U.SSTOR8HIP  IN  SICILY — ^PROSECUTION  OF  VBRRB8 
—RIVALRY  WITH  HOTBN8IU8  AND  TRIUMPH  OF  CICEBO— DEDICATION  OF  THB  CAPITOL 
— THB  EQUESTRIAN  ORDBB— THB  WAR  WITH  THB  PIRATES— OOMM AND  CONFERRED  ON 
POMPBY  BY  THB  OABINIAN  LAW — HIS  BRILLIANT  SUCCESS— SECOND  MITHRIDATIC  WAR 
AND  RESTORATION  OF  PBACB — VAST  PREPARATIONS  OF  MITHRI DATES— THE  DEATH  OF 
NICOMBDES  III.  BRINGS  ON  THB  THIRD  MITHRIDATIC  WAR— MITHRIDATES  DEFEATS  COTTA 
AND  BESIEGES  CYZICUS— LUCULLUS  RAISES  THB  SIEGE,  AND  DEFEATS  MITHRIDATES  IN 
PONTUS — MITHRIDATES  FLIES  TO  ARMENIA — HISTORY  OF  THB  COUNTRY — THB  KINGDOM 
OF  TIQRANB8— LUCULLUS  SBTTLBS  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ASIA — HE  DBFBATS  TIGRANB8, 
TAKES  TIGRANOCERTA,  AND  BESIEGES  NISIBIS — IRRUPTION  OF  MITHRIDATES  INTO  PON- 
TUS—ROMAN  DISASTERS — MUTINY  IN  THB  ARMY  OF  LUCULLUS— OLABRIO  SENT  TO 
SUPEBSBDB  HIM — POMPBY  MADE  GENERALISSIMO  IN  THB  BAST — CICBRO  PRJBTOB— HIS 
SPBECH  FOR  THE  MANILIAN  LAW — RETIREMENT  OF  LUCULLUS — POMPBY  ADVANCES  INTO 
PONTUS— FLIGHT  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  BOSPORUS— POMPEY  IN  ARMENIA— SUBMISSION  OF 
TIGRANBS— POMPBY  IN  THB  CAUCASIAN  LANDS — BB  MARCHBS  INTO  SYRIA— DBATH  OF 
MITHRIDATES — REVIEW  OF  SYRIAN  HISTORY — SYRIA  MADE  A  ROMAN  PROVINCE — THB 
KINGDOMS  OF  COMMAGENE  AND  BDBSSA— DAMASCUS  AND  ARABIA— PH(ENICLA  AND  CCBLB- 
SYRIA — PALESTINE — REVIEW  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY — RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  STATE  OF 
THB  RESTORED  PEOPLK— HOSTILITY  OF  THB  SAMARITANS— THEIR  ORIGIN— SCHISMATIC 
TEMPLE  ON  MOUNT  GBBIZIM^HATRBD  OF  THB  JEWS  AND  SAMARITANS— BLOODSHED  IN 
THB  JEWISH  TBMPLE — JADDUA  AND  ALEXANDER  THB  GREAT — JUDiEA  UNDER  THB 
PTOLBMIBS— SIMON  THB  JUST  AND  BLEAZAB— THB  SBPTUAGINT  VERSION — ONIAS  II.  AND 
JOSEPH  THB  SON  OF  TOBIAS — PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR  AT  JERUSALEM — HYRCANUS  THB 
SON  OF  JOSEPH- PALESTINE  UNDER  ANTIOCHUS  THB  GREAT— STORY  OF  HBUODORUS 
— RBIGN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANB8 — HELLENISM  IN  JUDAA — JASON  AND  MBNBLAUS — 
MURDER  OF  ONIAS  in. — SACK  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  ANTIOCHUS— MASSACRB  BY  APOLLONIUS 
— GBBAT      PBBSBCUnoy     UNDER     ATHENiEUS — MARTYRDOM     OF     BLEAZAR — REVOLT     Off 
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MATTATHIAfl— JUDAg  MACOAB^DB — ^HI8  YICT0BXS8,  DBDICATIOX  OF  THB  TBMPUI,  TSBATT 
WITH  BOMB,  AND  DBATH— JONATHAN  APPHUB  BBCDBBB  PBACB— HI8  VOBDBB  BT  TBT- 
PBOJr— PBOSPBBOI78  QOTBBKHBirT  OP  SIMON  THASBI^EIB  MORPBIt— JOHN  HTBCANU8  I.— 
INDBPBNnBNCH  AND  BXTBN8ION  OF  JUDJBA — DBSTBUCTION  OP  THB  TBMPLB  ON  OBBIZIM 
AND  or  8AMARIA— QUABBBL  WITH  THI  PHABI8BB8 — ^BBION  OF  ABI8TOBULU8  I. — ^ALBX- 
ANDBB  JANNiBUS — WAB  WITH  PTOLBMT  LATHTBD8 — ^BBBBLLION  OP  THB  PHABI8BB8-- 
THBIB  ABOBNDANOr  UNDBB  ALBXANDRA — ABI8TOBULUB  II.  AND  HTBCANU8  II. — BIBB  OP 
AKTIPATBB^CITIL  WAB— INTBRPBBBNCB  OP  THB  BOMANg— POMPBT  TAKB8  JBBUSALBH 
AND  PB0PANB8  THB  TBMPLB— ITS  SUB8BQUBNT  PLI7NDBB  BT  CRA8SU8 — ^HTBCANUS  U.  AND 
ANTIPATBB— BSCAPB  AND  BBBBLLION8  OP  ABISTOBULUS  AND  HIS  SONS— DBATH8  OP 
ABI8T0BULU8  AND  ALBXANDBBr-CiBSAB  BB8T0BBS  BTBCANCS,  WITH  ANTIPATBB  AS  PBO- 
CURATOB— BIBB  OP  HBBOD— MUHDBB  OP  ANTIPATBB— HTBCANU8  IN  THB  HANDS  OP 
HBB01>— THB  PARTHIANB  BB8TOBB  ANTIGONUS — HBBOD  AT  BOMB — BBTUBNS  AS  KINO  OP 
JUDJBA— CAPTUBB  OP  JBB08ALBM — BND  OP  THB  ASMONiBAN  DYNA8TT— ACCB8S10N  OP 
HBBOD  THB  GBBAT— DBATHS  OP  ANTIGONUS,  ABIST0BULU8,  AND  HTBOANUS— BVBNTS  AT 
BOMB  DUBINO  POMPBT'S  ABSBNCB— CONSULSHIP  OP  CICBBO  AND  CON8PIBACT  OP  CATI- 
LINB— POMPBT  BBTUBNS  TO  BOMB— HIS  POLITICAL  ATTITUDB  AND  HIS  TRIUMPH— 6TATB 
OP  PABTIBS— TRIAL  OP  CLODI US— OPPOSITION  OP  THB  SBNATB  TO  POMPBT — CJESAB  IN 
SPAIN — HIS  BBTUBN  TO  BOMB— ^THB  PIB8T  TBIUMYIBATB. 

Thb  victory  of  Sulla  had  restored  the  government  of  the  nobles ; 
and  the  lists  of  consuls  for  several  years  show  the  position  which 
the  great  families  had  recovered  in  the  state.  But  his  attempt  to 
relay  the  secure  foundations  of  a  dominant  oligarchy  proved  an 
utter  failure,  nor  liad  his  conquests  abroad  secured  permanent 
repose.  Within  the  ten  years  succeeding  his  legislation  (b.b.  80 
— ^70)  the  Bepublio  was  involved  in  dangerous  wars  by  sea  and 
land,  with  Sertorius  in  Spain,  with  Mithridates  in  the  East,  and 
with  the  gladiators  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Sulla's  own  most  favoured 
friend  returned  victorious  from  the  West  only  to  restore  to  the 
democracy  its  most  cherished  privilege.  Sent  by  the  favour  of  the 
popular  party  to  reap  new  laurels  in  the  East,  he  came  back  to  close 
another  decennial  period  by  a  coalition  with  Craasus  and  Caesar 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  aristocracy  to  their  own  personal  ambition 
(b.0.  60).  A  third  such  period  saw  him  once  more  at  the  head  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  plunging  the  state  into  civil  war  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  ward  off  the  final  blow  by  which  despotism  was  to  be 
established  (b.o.  50).  These  successive  stages  in  the  career  of 
Pompey  mark  the  three  last  steps  in  the  downfall  of  the  Bepublic. 
The  catastrophe,  prepared  for  many  years  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  nobles  and  the  want  of  remedial  powers  in  the  constitution, 
was  finally  arranged  by  the  vacillating  and  unprincipled  course  of 
Pompey,  though  the  last  stroke  was  given  by  the  sword  of  Csasar. 
Sulla  had  in  fact  left  the  defence  of  his  work  to  successors,  such 
as  Pompey  and  Craasus,  who  had  never  heartily  belonged  to  the 
aristocratic  party,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  composed  indeed  of 
many  different  elements — the  jurists,  who  resented  his  violation  of 
the  ancient  laws — the  moderate  "aristocracy,  who  adopted  the 
views  of  Dioisus — the  Transpadane  Gauls,  who  had  received  only  a 
maimed  citizenship — ^the  offended  capitalists — the  vengeful  relar 
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tives  of  the  proscribed — ^the  large  class  of  men  who  had  been 
ruined  by  the  civil  wars — all  resting  upon  the  basis  of  the  great 
p<q[>ular  partj,  which  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  recover  its  lost 
share  in  the  government,  and  especially  the  tribunitial  power. 
But  this  opposition  wanted  leaders.  Eome  was  not  deficient  in 
rising  men  of  genius,  whom  ambition  might  prompt  to  take  part 
in  a  new  movement;  but  for  the  moment  there  were  none  distin- 
guished enough  to  take  the  lead.  Cicero  had  just  returned  from 
his  two  years'  course  of  study  at  Athens  to  devote  himself  to  the 
forensic  labours  by  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  rise  to  the 
honours  of  the  state ;  and  Geesary  in  whom  the  prescient  eye  of 
Sulla  had  seen  many  another  Marius,  was  too  young  to  be  more 
than  the.  hope  of  the  revolutionary  party. 

The  actual  leadership  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  JEmiHus  Lepidus, 
a  man  neither  of  character  nor  ability,  who  had  deserted  from  the 
Optimates  to  the  popular  party  to  escape  prosecution  on  the  chai^ 
of  misgoveniment  in  Sicily.  The  plunder  of  that  province,  and 
the  support  of  Pompey,''^  enabled  Lepidus  to  secure  his  election  as 
consul  for  B.a  78,  and  we  have  seen  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to 
deprive  Sulla  of  funeral  honours.  Even  before  the  dictator's 
death,  Lepidus  had  talked  of  repealing  his  acts.  The  murmurs  of 
the  populace  in  the  Forum  encouraged  the  attempt :  some  of  the 
chi^  of  the  old  Marian  party,  Buch  as  Perpema  and  the  younger 
Oinna,  appeared  again  at  Rome ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  organized 
in  Etruria,  where  the  Sullan  confiscation  had  been  most  severe. 
The  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  were 
Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  son  of  the  Catulus  who  had  shared  the 
victory  of  Marius  at  Yercellfis  and  fallen  a  chief  victim  to  his 
revenge, — Q.  GsBcilius  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  gone  into  Spain  as 
proconsul  against  Sertorius, — and  the  two  broth^^  Ludns  and 
Marcus  LucuUus,  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Sulla,  the 
one  in  Asia,  and  the  other  in  Italy.  Catulus,  who  now  held  the 
consulship  with  Lepidus,  was  an  honest  Boman  of  the  old  school, 
but  endowed  neither  with  civil  nor  military  talent  He  would  have 
met  his  colleague's  movement  with  open  force;-  but  the  Senate 
chose  to  temporize.  Having  made  a  concession  to  the  demand  for 
a  distribution  of  com,  enough  to  encourage  witiiout  satisfying  the 
people,  they  sent  ioth  consuls  into  Etruria  to  levy  soldiers  for  their 

*  This  Indication  of  Pompey'B  readiness  to  plaj  a  part  independent  of  the  aristoc- 
racy is  said  to  haye  called  forth  from  Sulla  in  his  retirement  the  warning :— **  Toung 
man,  it  is  time  for  70a  not  to  shmiber ;  for  jon  have  strengthened  your  rival  against 
yourself:'* 
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protection  ;  and  their  knowledge  that  Lepidos  would  only  abuse 
the  confidence  which  they  affected  to  repose  in  him  was  betrayed 
by  the  silly  precaution  of  making  the  consuls  swear  not  to  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other.  Lepidus  interpreted  the  oath  as 
only  binding  for  his  year  of  office ;  and,  upon  its  expiration,  he 
forwarded  from  the  head  of  his  army  demands  worthy  of  a  Marius, 
and  marched  upon  Rome.  While  Pompey,  who  obeyed  the  call  of 
the  Senate  to  take  up  arms  against  his  friend,  overpowered  and 
killed  Marcus  Brutus,  the  legate  of  Lepidus,  at  Mutina,  Oatulus 
defeated  Lepidus  himself  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge,  close  to  the  walld 
of  Some.  Unable  to  hold  his  ground  in  Etruria,  Lepidus  withdrew 
to  Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  died  ;  and  the  remains  of  his 
army,  with  a  well-filled  military  chest,  were  carried  over  by  Per^ 
pema  to  Liguria,  and  thence  to  the  aid  of  Sertorius  in  Spain 
(B.a  77). 

That  peninsula  had  now  been  for  three  years,  and  was  destined  to 
be  for  five  years  more,  the  scene  of  a  resistance,  which  not  only  left 
the  victory  of  Sulla  incomplete,  but  threatened  to  revive  the  great 
enterprise  of  the  house  of  Barca.  If  Bome  was  to  bow  to  a  Sullan 
despot,  the  Marian  refugees  seemed  likely  to  set  up  in  Spain  a 
Latin  kingdom.  Quintus  Sertorius  derived  his  obscure  birth 
from  the  Sabine  village  of  Kursia,  and  was  distinguished  for  all 
the  hardy  virtues  of  the  old  Sabine  stock.  He  began  his  military 
career  under  Marius  in  Gaul  (b.c.  102),  and  ventured  b&  a  spy  into 
the  camp  of  the  Teutones.  Uis  service  as  a  military  tribune  under 
Didius  in  the  Oeltiberian  War  (b.o.  97)  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  natives  of  Spain ;  and  the  loss  of  an  eye  added  an 
accident  to  the  points  of  resemblance  between  Sertorius  and  Han- 
nibal. He  was  qusestor  in  b.c.  91.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
civil  war,  he  was  distinguished  from  the  other  Marian  leaders  as 
much  by  his  moderation  as  by  his  military  talent.  He  was  prestor 
in  B.C.  83,  the  year  in  which  Sulla  returned  to  Italy ;  and,  before- 
the  decisive  combat  at  the  CoUine  Gate,  he  had  departed  for  his 
province  of  Spain.  The  destined  theatre  of  his  exploits  seemed  at 
first  to  deny  him  even  a  reftige.  The  commander  whom  he  left  to 
guard  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  was  killed  by  one  of  his  ovm 
officers  ;  and  the  lieutenants  of  Sulla  took  possession  of  the  two 
provinces  without  resistance  (b.o.  82).  Embarking  at  New  Car- 
thage, Sertorius  crossed  over  to  Mauretania,  and  there  he  gained  a 
victrry  over  one  of  Sulla's  generals.  When  the  Marian  cause  was 
lost  in  Africa,  he  conceived  the  project  of  organizing  a  resistance 
in  Spain  by  means  of  the  native  population.    Invited  by  the  Lusi- 
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tanians  to  become  fheir  leader  agamst  the  Bomans,  Sertorins 
oommenced  that  marvellous  career  of  ascendancy  over  the  natives, 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  history  and  a  favourite 
of  romance  (b.o.  80).    All  have  heard  of  the  hold  which  he  gained 
over  the  superstition  of  the  Iberians  by  the  aid  of  the  milk-white 
fawn  that  was  always  at  his  side,  as  if  she  were  his  familiar  spirit. 
The  powerful  army  supplied  by  the  Spanish  tribes  was  officered 
by  the  Marian  refugees,  whose  number  and  dignity  made  the  camp 
of  Sertorius  appear  like  a  rival  to  the  capital.    At  a  later  period, 
he  nominated  a  Senate  of  300  Bomans,  and  founded  a  school  at 
Osca  {Hueacd)  ibr  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  chief 
Spanish  families, — ^a  security  at  once  for  their  fidelity,  as  well  as 
for  their  civilization.    It  is  needless  to  follow  the  complicated 
details  of  the  campaigns  in  which  Sertorius  baffled  the  Boman 
armies  for  eight  years,  chiefly  by  that  guerilla  warfare  in  which 
the  Spaniards  have  always  excelled.    In  b.o.  79,  Q.  Metellus  Pius, 
who  had  been  consul  with  Sulla  the  year  before,  was  sent  as  pro- 
consul into  Spain ;  but  he  failed  to  bring  Sertorius  to  a  decisive 
engagement.    The  arrival  of  Perpema  with  fifty4hree  cohorts 
raised  the  insurgent  general  to  the  acm6  of  his  power  ;  and  the 
Senate  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield  to  the  desire,  which 
Pompey  expressed  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  to  have  an 
equal  share  in  the  command  of  Metellus,  with  the  title  of  proconsul 
(b.o.  77).    Crossing  the  Alps  in  the  summer,  Pompey  spent  some 
time  in  opening  the  new  pass  over  Mont  Oenevre^  and  in  subduing 
some  of  the  Gallic  tribes  ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  autumn  before 
lie  passed  the  Pyrenees.    He  wintered  in  the  comer  of  Catalonia, 
which  was  the  only  part  of  the  nearer  province  held  by  the  Eomans, 
except   the  maritipie  towns   commanded  by  their  fleets  ;  while 
Metellns  maintained  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville.    To 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  Boman  armies,  Sertorius  watched  the 
Upper  Ebro,  while  Perpema  was  stationed  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.    Pompey  opened  the  campaign  of  b.o.76  by  throwing  himself 
upon  the  latter,  and  not  only  forced  the  i>assage  of  the  river,  but  took 
the  important  city  of  Yalentia  (  Vdlenoid).    Sertorius  himself  soon 
arrived,  and  laid  siege  to  Lanro,  a  town  south  of  Valencia,  which 
had  declared  for  the  Bomans.    A  contest  of  generalship  ensued, 
in  which  Pompey  was  completely  outmanoeuvred,  and  the  Ml  of 
Lauro,  followed  by  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Lusitania, 
out  a  stop  to  further  defection*    Pompey's  check  was  the  more 
mortifying  from  its  contrast  with  the  success  of  Metellus,  who 
defeated  Hirtuleius,  the  best  general  of  Sertorius,  near  Italica, 
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and  in  the  next  campaign  utterly  overthrew  and  killed  the  same 
commander,  who  had  occupied  Segovia  to  oppose  the  march  of 
Metellufl  to  join  Pompey.  The  latter,  eager  to  retrieve  his  honour 
before  the  arrival  of  Metellns,  hazarded  a  battle  on  the  Sucre, 
which  had  nearly  closed  his  career.  His  right  wing,  where  he  was 
opposed  in  person  to  Sertorius,  was  defeated,  and  he  himself*  was 
severely  wounded;  but  on  the  left,  Afranius, — who  afterwards 
fought  in  Spain  against  Osesar — ^penetrated  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  was  plundering  it  when  Sertorius  came  up  and  rallied  his 
defeated  wing.  The  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the  next  day  might 
have  sealed  Pompey's  fate,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Metellus, 
who  overthrew  Perpema  and  took  his  camp  (b.c.  75).  Even  after 
this  union  of  the  two  armies,  the  energy  and  resources  of  Sertorius 
prolonged  the  conflict  for  three  years,  and  Pompey  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  boasting  either  over  his  antagonist  or  his  colleague. 
The  new  supplies  of  men  and  money  that  he  kept  demanding 
seemed  thrown  into  a  bottomless  gulf,  while  Borne  needed  all  her 
resources  for  the  new  war  with  Mithridates;  and  there  were 
those  who  fancied  that  that  union  of  the  West  and  East,  which 
Hannibal  and  Antiochus  had  failed  to  accomplish,  was  about  to 
crush  Some  in  its  embrace.  But  time  was  tJso  working  against 
Sertorius.  The  Spaniards  began  to  weary  of  the  war ;  and  their 
disgust  was  increased  by  the  insolence  of  the  Homan  officers. 
Sertorius,  like  Hannibal,  knew  the  hopelessness  of  the  final  issue ; 
but  all  his  overtures  of  reconciliation  were  rejected.  Dissension 
broke  out  among  his  officers,  and  plots  were  made  ibr  his  assassi- 
nation. At  length  Perpema,  who  had  always  submitted  unwillingly 
to  his  command,  and  who  hoped  to  succeed  to  his  power,  headed  a 
oonspiraqr  of  his  chief  officers,  by  whom  Sertorius  was  killed 
amidst  the  festivities  of  a  banquet  at  Osca  {Huescd).  Thus  perished, 
by  the  hands  of  a  band  of  worthless  emigrants,  whom  it  was  his 
fate  to  lead  against  his  country,  a  man  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
ancient  heroes  of  the  Bepublic,  a  man  whose  wisdom,  probity,  and 
courage,  thrown  into  the  scale  of  parties  at  Eome,  might  perhaps 
have  saved  her  firom  the  aristocracy  and  Pompey,  without  delivering 
her  as  a  victim  to  Csesar  (b.c.  72). 

Perpema  soon  found  that  he  had  cut  down  the  only  protection 
for  his  own  worthless  life.  The  soldiers  submitted  to  him  from  the 
necessity  of  their  position  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  but  they  were 
as  reluctant  to  obey  as  he  was  incompetent  to  command.  The 
first  collision  with  Pompey  dispersed  them  to  the  winds,  and 
Perpema  himself  was  among  the  prisoners.    His  attempt  to  save 
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his  life  by  giving  tip  the  papers  of  Sertorius,  with  all  their  com- 
promising revelations,  proved  as  impolitic  as  it  was  despicable. 
Pompey  had  probably  stronger  reasons  than  a  generosity  which 
was  foreign  to  his  nature  for  committing  the  papers  to  the  flames, 
while  he  handed  over  Perpema  and  the  other  captive  officers  to  the 
executioner.  The  absence  of  Metellus  in  another  part  of  Spain 
gave  him  one  of  those  opportunities,  which  marked  his  whole  career, 
for  entwining  the  laurels  of  another  in  his  own  triumphal  wreath ; 
and  fortune  reserved  for  him  a  similar  favour  on  his  return  to  Italy. 
While  the  Sertorian  War  was  prolonged  in  Spain,  and  while  a 
fresh  conflagration  had  broken  out  in  the  East,  Italy  herself  had 
been  suffering  the  penalty  of  one  of  her  social  crimes.  The 
brutal  shows  of  gladiators,  which  the  Bomans  first  borrowed 
from  Etruria,  had  grown  to  such  a  height  with  indulgence  and 
with  the  unlimited  supply  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  that  whole 
bands  of  these  wretched  captives  were  bought  up  by  speculators, 
and  trained  for  the  arena  in  what  were  called  the  ^^  schools  of 
gladiators."  In  one  of  these  scheols  near  Capua  there  was  a 
certain  Spartacus,  whose  former  pursuit  as  a  captain  of  Thracian 
banditti  prompted  him  to  the  enterprise  of  leading  an  insurrection. 
He  escaped  with  about  seventy  of  his  comrades,  to  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  for  the  volcanic  iires  of  the  mountain  had  not  yet 
broken  out  within  human  knowledge  (b.c.  Y3).*  The  slaves 
whose  wretched  state  had  been  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  Social 
and  Civil  Ware,  flocked  in  from  every  quarter,  and  Spartacus  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  whom  he  proved 
himself  not  destitute  of  the  ability  to  command.  Italy  was 
ravaged  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  armies 
and  best  generals  of  Eome  were  absent  in  Spain  and  Asia,  and 
both  the  consuls  of  b.c.  72  were  defeated.  In  the  next  year  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  the  praetor,  M.  Crassus,  who 
had  proved  his  ability  under  Sulla,  and  who,  as  an  immense  pro- 
prietor of  slaves  and  of  forfeited  estates,  had  a  deep  interest  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion.  Taking  the  field  with  a  new  levy  of 
six  legions^  he  restored  discipline  in  the  demoralized  consular 
armies  by  decimating  the  soldiers.  By  occupying  the  roads  and 
passes,  he  drovie  back  the  insurgents  to  the  extremity  of  the  Brut- 
tian  peninsula,  and  shut  them  up  in  Ehegium  by  strong  lines  of 
?ircumvallation.    After  failing  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  strait 

*  The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuyius  is  that  of  a.d.  68,  which  inflicted  ft  damigf 
thftt  gave  some  faint  warning  of  the  catastrophe  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  iv 
A.D.  79. 
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and  nuBe  a  new  servile  war  in  Sicily,  Spartacns  broke  through  the 
lines.  CrassoB  overtook  him  in  Lacania,  and  gained  a  bloodj 
battle,  in  which  Spartacus  was  killed.  Most  of  his  followers  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  6000  prisoners  were  impaled  by  Orassus  along 
both  sides  of  the  road  from  Oapua  to  Rome.  One  body  of  5000 
escaped  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  were  met  by  Pompey  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man.  On  the  strength 
of  this  encounter,  Pompey  declared  that  Orassus  had  indeed 
checked  the  insurrection,  but  he  had  extirpated  it  by  the  roots. 
Orassus,  however,  perceived  that  he  had  more  to  gain  by  a  coalition 
than  by  a  collision  with  the  popular  hero ;  and  Eome  soon  beheld 
the  strange  spectacle  of  the  two  lieutenants  of  Sulla,  at  the  head  of 
their  victorious  armies,  bidding  for  the  Oonsulship— for  which 
neither  was  legally  eligible  * — at  the  price  of  a  democratic  reaction. 
Pompey  promised  to  restore  the  tribunitian  power;  and  the  Senate 
dared  make  no  opposition.  Their  election  was  the  death-blow  to 
the  constitution  established  by  Sulla  only  ten  years  before,  and  the 
prelude  to  the  triumvirate  often  years  later.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year  (Dec.  29th,  b.c.  71)  Pompey  entered  the  city  in  triumph 
for  the  second  time;  the  success  of  Orassus  over  slaves  entitling 
him  only  to  an  ovation.  His  wealth,  however,  enabled  him  to 
display  a  magnificence  peculiarly  his  own :  he  spread  a  banquet 
for  the  Roman  citizens  on  ten  thousand  tables,  and  distributed 
com  enough  to  keep  all  their  families  for  three  months. 

Pompey  now  assumed  the  new  part  of  leader  of  the  popular 
fiwjtion,  and  broke  with  the  Senate  and  the  SuUan  party.  He 
carried  his  promised  law  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  Tribunate, 
which  Sulla  had  abolished,  and  supported  the  law  of  the  prsetor,  L. 
Aurelius  Ootta,  for  again  depriving  the  Senate  of  their  judicial 
power.  The  new  lists  of  Judices  were  selected  jointly  from  the 
three  orders  of  Senators^  Eq^uUes^  and  Trihuni  ^rarii^  the  last 
being  the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  below  the  equestrian  rank,t 
an  arrangement  under  which  bribery  seems  to  have  been  practised 
more  shamelessly  than  ever.  In  these  acts  Pompey  had  the 
earnest  support  of  Oaius  Jclius  0.£SAb,  who  had  now  reached 

*  Pompey  was  only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  not  even  served  the  quaestorship : 
Crasstts  was  pnetor,  between  which  office  and  the  oonsulship  an  interval  of  two  full  years 
was  required  by  law. 

f  How  little  this  qualification  was  practically  kept  up,  may  be  imerred  from  Cicero's 
description  of  the  jury  in  the  case  of  dodius  (B.a  61),  whose  acquittal  he  attributes  to 
che  poverty  and  baseness  of  the  judices :  **  Never  was  there  a  viler  assemblage  seen  in  a 
eonmion  gaming-house ;  Senators  with  spots  on  their  robes,  Knights  stripped  of  the  r^ 
Tribunes  called  verarii^  but  none  of  them  cerati  "  (monled). 
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the  age  of  thirty,  and,  though  he  had  held  none  of  the  magistra- 
cies, was  ah-eadj  a  power  in  Rome.  His  birth  in  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Marius  (b.o.  100)  gave  an  omen  of  his  destiny,  which 
he  was  not  slow  to  accept,  when  his  father's  death  left  him,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  master  of  his  own  actions,  but  of  no  large 
fortune.  This  was  in  the  very  year  of  Cinna's  death ;  notwith- 
standing which  event,  Csesar  gave  a  new  proof  of  adhesion  to  the 
party  by  marrying  Cinna's  daughter,  Cornelia,  in  the  following 
year.  Sulla  showed  his  usual  power  of  estimating  character  in 
the  desire  to  bring  over  Ceesar  to  his  side ;  but  when  he  required 
him  to  divorce  his  wife — a  concession  which  Pompey  had  made 
without  scruple — ^he  found  that  he  had  counted  too  much  on  the 
pliancy  of  youth,  and  he  at  once  marked  him  as  dangerous.  Caesar 
was  proscribed,  and  only  escaped  death  by  hiding  in  the  Sabine 
hiUs,  till  his  powerful  Mends  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  dicta- 
tor. But  when  they  pleaded  his  youth,  Sulla  warned  them  "  that 
the  boy  would  one  day  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  for  there 
were  many  Mariuses  in  him."  Caesar  soon  after  withdrew  to 
Asia,  and  performed  his  first  military  service  at  the  siege  of  Mity- 
lene,  where  he  gained  a  civic  crown  (b.o.  80).  Upon  the  death  of 
Sulla,  he  returned  to  Bome  (b.c.  78)  where  he  displayed  those 
powers  of  speech  which  were  only  second  to  his  powers  of  action 
— as  well  as  his  readiness  to  assail  the  friends  of  Sulla — in  the 
prosecution  of  Cn.  Dolabella  on  a  charge  of  extortion  in  his  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia  (b.o.  77).  His  success  stimulated  his  ambi- 
tion for  forensic  honours;  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  doubtful 
whether  he  or  Cicero  would  carry  off  the  palm  of  eloquence.  Just 
as  Cicero,  who  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  pleader  four  years 
earlier,  returned  from  spending  two  years  in  studying  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  Asia  Minor,  and  Ehodes,* 
Caesar  departed  for  the  latter  place,  to  take  lessons  under  the  same 
teacher,  Molo  ApoUonius.  But  fortune  seemed  at  once  to  claim 
him  as  a  man  of  action.  His  ship  was  captured  by  the  pirates, 
who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had  almost  undisputed  mastery  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  ^gean.  His  ransom  was  fixed  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  50  talents  (about  12,000?.),  which  he  obtained 
from  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia.  While  he  was  their  prisoner,  he 
dften  made  threats  of  vengeance,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  sport , 
threats  which  would  seem  doubly  ludicrous  from  that  puny  frame 
which  Shakspere  makes  Cassius  deride.    But  CiBsar  soon  proved 

*  A  more  conTenient  opportunitj  will  soon  pieaent  itself  for  reyiewing  the  first 
thirty  jears  of  Cicero^s  life. 
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that  he  was  terribly  in  eameBL  Having  manned  a  small  squadron 
at  Miletus,  he  assdled  the  pirates  in  their  haunts,  carried  them 
prisoners  to  Pergamus^  and  crucified  them.  Ceesar  now  resumed 
his  purpose  of  studying  at  Rhodes  (b.o.  75)  ;  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Third  Mithridatic  War  called  him  again  to  his  more  congenial 
element.  The  influence  with  the  Asiatic  cities,  which  we  have 
ali^eady  seen  him  using,  enabled  him  to  raise  troops  on  his  owu 
account,  with  which  he  defended  the  Oarian  peninsula  against  the 
general  of  Mithridates  (b.o.  74).  On  his  return  to  Eome,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  and  more  than  all  his  fortune  to  securing 
the  &vour  of  the  people ;  and  his  geniality  and  affable  converse 
with  all  ranks  won  more  hearts  than  his  magnificent  largesses  and 
entertainments.  The  support  he  gave  to  the  measures  of  Pompey's 
consulship  proved  that  he  had  chosen  his  part  between  the  people 
and  the  nobles;  but  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  a  more 
decisive  demonstration.  His  aunt  Julia  and  his  wife  Cornelia 
both  died  in  the  year  of  Csesar's  qusestorship  (b.o.  68).  He  seized 
the  occasion  of  their  funerals  to  pronounce  the  panegyric  of 
Marius,  the  husband  of  the  one,  and  of  Cinna,  the  father  of  the 
other;  and  among  the  images  of  the  Julian  house  in  his  aunt's 
funeral  procession,  those  of  Marius  too  were  shown.  Three  years 
later,  Csesar  availed  himself  of  his  office  of  curule  »dile  to  restore 
the  statues  of  Marius  in  the  public  places  of  the  city  (b.o.  65). 
The  people,  who  had  by  this  time  forgotten  the  darker  shades  in 
the  character  of  Marius,  exulted  at  honours  to  his  memory  which 
promised  the  more  successful  renewal  of  his  work. 

The  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  was  a  marked  epoch 
likewise  in  the  career  of  Qcebo.  His  family  was  one  of  old 
standing  in  the  small  town  of  Arpinum,  in  Latium,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Yolscians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Samnites,  and 
now  a  Eoman  municipium,  having  received  the  full  franchise  in 
B.C.  188.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  TuUian  Gens,  which,  though 
boasting  a  name  derived  from  Tullus  Hostilius,  was  as  yet  of  no 
distinction.  There  had  been,  indeed,  a  patrician  Gens  TutUa^  one 
of  the  noble  Alban  houses  who  were  transported  to  Rome  by  Tullus 
Hostilius ;  but  they  became  extinct  at  an  early  period  of  the  Ho- 
public.  The  first  of  the  plebeian  branch  who  attained  to  any 
eminence  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  M.  Tullius  Decula,  who 
was  consul  by  the  permission  of  SuUa,  in  bjo.  81.  None  of  Cicero's 
ancestors  bad  held  any  of  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  he  was  in 
after  life  proud  of  being  the  noTma  homo.  His  grandfather,  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  had  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Lucius.    The  latter  was 
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a  £riend  of  the  great  orator,  M.  AntouiuB,  and  left  a  Bon  of  the 
same  name,  whoae  death,  in  b.o.  68,  is  recorded  with  affectionate 
regret  by  his  conein  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  first  letter.* 
Marcos  Cicero,  the  elder  brother  of  Lucius,  had  two  sons,  Marcus, 
the  orator,  philosopher,  and  consal,  and  Quintus,  who  only  wanted 
a  more  evenly  balanced  character  to  have  rivalled  his  brother's 
&me.  Mabcus  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January,  b.c.  106,  at  his 
father's  villa,  on  a  little  island  formed  by  the  river  Fibrenus 
{Fibreno).  Quintus  was  four  years  younger.  Both  brothers  soon 
displayed  such  natural  parts,  that  their  father  removed  to  Rome 
to  secure  for  them  the  best  education,  and  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  care  to  the  year  before  the  consulship  of  Marcus  (b.o.  64). 
Their  chief  literary  instructor  was  the  poet  Archias  of  Ehodes,  for 
whom  Cicero  afterwards  pronounced  that  oration  which  contains  a 
noble  defence  of  liberal  studies.  Destined  to  the  forensic  pro- 
fession, from  the  time  he  assumed  the  manly  gown,  Marcus  Cicero 
became  a  hearer  of  the  greatest  master  of  jurisprudence,  the  augur 
Mucins  Scsevola  (b.o.  91).  He  served  his  first  campaign,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  Cn.  Fompeius  Strabo,  in  the  Social  War  (b.g.  89) ; 
when  he  no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  relations 
with  his  coequal  in  age,t  the  younger  Pompey.  The  strife  of  the 
civil  war  was  not  permitted  to  interrupt  the  studies  of  his  life 


*  Ad  Atdeum,  L  6:  for  this  letter,  though  numbered  fifth,  is  really  the  first  in  chro 
nolo^cal  order.    The  following  is  the  tiemma  of  Goero's  family  :— 

M.  Tullius  Goero. 


11  Tullius  Cicero  (ob.  b.&  64).  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 


H.  T.  CicDta  Q.  T.  Ciceio.  L.  T.  Gcero  (ob.  B.C.  68). 


Harcus.       Tullia.  Quintus. 

Colleague  in  the  Killed  in  the  proscription 

Consulship  inth  with  his  father  and  uncle, 

Octanan,  b.c.  80.  B.a  48. 

f  Thej  were  bom  the  same  year,  Pompey  just  nine  months  aft«r  dcero.  Cioero*s 
only  other  taste  of  war  was  in  later  life  (B.a  61— tfO)  as  goyemor  of  Cilida,  an  oflSoe 
which  exposed  him  to  dangers  from  the  Parthians,  to  which  his  letters  show  him  to  have 
been  iceenly  sensitive.  Instead  of  having  to  cope  with  them,  however,  he  gained  some 
sncoesses  against  thfe  robber-tribes  of  the  Taurus,  on  the  strength  of  which  his  troops 
ssluted  him  as  ImperaU/r.  If  this  was  a  military  jest,  Cicero  did  not  fail  to  improve 
upon  it  by  writing  to  Ceesar,  then  just  returning  from  Gaul  to  oonquer  Rome  :—**  IL  T 
Cicero,  Imperator^  C.  Julius  Ceesari,  Imperatori  S.D. ;  '*  which  may  be  freely  rendered, 
^'F.M.  ICarcius  TuDlus  Cicero  greets  F.M.  Cdus  Julius  CflBsar.** 
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which  took  a  wider  range  than  the  technicalities  of  law.  He 
learnt  the  principles  of  all  the  three  great  schools  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy  from  their  most  distinguished  leaders  then  at  Borne,  Phse- 
drus  the  Epicurean,  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  Fhilo  the  chief  of  the 
New  Academy ;  and  although,  in  the  works  in  which  he  after- 
wards reflected  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy  in  a  Boman  form, 
he  shows  the  influence  of  all  these  modes  of  thought,  he  gave  his 
all^iance  to  the  spiritualistic  teaching  handed  down  from  Plato. 
The  presence  at  Borne  of  Molo  the  Bhodian  enabled  Cicero  to  take 
lessons  from  the  most  famous  rhetorician  of  the  age. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  (b.c.  81)  Cicero  began  his  forensic 
career  by  his  speech  for  Publins  Quintius,  which  was  followed  in 
the  next  year  by  his  successM  defence  of  Sextus  Boscius  of 
Ameria  against  an  infamous  charge  of  parricide  preferred  by  Sulla's 
favourite  freedman,  Chrysogonus,  who  was  himself  the  contriver 
of  the  murder  (b.o.  80).  Both  speeches  are  extant.  That  for 
Bo3cins  in  particular  bears  evidence  of  the  orator's  genius,  and  not 
the  least  so  in  those  passages  which  he  himself  afterwards  censured 
for  their  youthful  extravagance.  The  impression  it  made  upon 
Sulla  no  doubt  influenced  Cicero's  determination  to  withdraw  for 
a  time  from  Bome,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  naturally  weak  con- 
stitution ;  for  at  Bome, — where  the  orator  had  to  address  large 
bodies  of  Judices  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people  in  the  open 
air, — ^where  the  consul  must  be  ready  from  sunrise  to  meet  the 
clients  who  flock  to  his  house, — ^physical  power  was  a  greater 
element  of  forensic  success  than  even  at  our  own  bar,  where  it 
often  decides  an  advocate's  career.  He  spent  six  months  at  Athens 
studying  philosophy  under  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  and  rhetoric 
under  the  Syrian  Demetrius  (b.o.  79).  The  influence  of  his  visit 
to  the  University  of  the  World  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  page 
of  his  writings ;  and  not  the  least  important  of  its  results  was  his 
new  intimacy  with  the  former  companion  of  his  youthful  studies, 
the  Boman  knight  Titus  Pomponius,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
civil  discords  of  the  capital  to  devote  himself  at  Athens,  and  at 
his  estate  in  Epirus,  to  those  literary  pursuits  in  which  his  unrival- 
led proficiency  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  Arncns.  To  that 
intimacy  we  owe  those  wonderful  records  of  Cicero's  inmost  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  of  the  events  passing  around  him,  which  form  the 
greater  half  of  his  unrivalled  letters.* 

*  Afterwards  when  Atticus  was  adopted  by  his  mother's  brother,  Q.  OBBcilius,  a  Ro- 
man knight  and  usurer,  who  left  him  10,000,000  sesterces,  his  full  and  proper  name  be- 
eome  Q.  Ondlius  Pomponiaous  Atticus ;  but  the  simple  name  of  AUieua  is  fixed  by  CSoe> 
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FFom  Athens  Oicero  repaired  to  Asia  Minor,  to  hear  the  rhe- 
toricittnft  who  adorned  all  tibe  chief  Greek  dties ;  and  he  finished 
his  tonr  at  Bhodes,  where  he  again  reoeiyed  the  lessons  of  Molo. 
He  retnmed  to  Borne  in  his  thirtieth  year,  with  his  health  restored, 
and  his  powers  trained  to  the  highest  excellence  that  instniction 
oonld  confer ;  and  he  deyoted  himself  wholly  to  the  lahonr  which 
he  knew  could  alone  give  perfection  (b.o.  71^.  It  was  the  year  in 
which  Lepidns  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  rekindle  the  last  spark 
of  the  Civil  War ;  and  while  fections  impeachments  and  cases  of 
disputed  rights  gaye  ample  occupation  to  the  courts,  the  patih  of 
political  ambition  lay  fully  open.  The  resolution  of  Cicero  to 
undertake  the  causes  of  the  defenceless,  and  never  but  in  eztieme 
cases  to  appear  as  an  accuser,  was  as  popular  as  it  was  generous ; 
and  the  result  was  seen  in  his  election  to  the  qufiestorship  for  the 
first  year  in  which  he  could  hold  the  office,  though  he  had  none  of 
the  influence  of  the  great  families  (b.c.  75).  The  integrity  oi  his 
financial  administratian  in  Sicily,  and  his  urbanity  to  the  pro- 
vincials, laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  forensic  success  which 
he  achieved  in  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  (b.o.  70). 
Soon  after  his  departure,  the  unhappy  province  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  governor  whose  conduct  summed  up  all  the  worst  vices 
of  the  worst  part  of  the  Boman  administration.  Oaxub  Yiauuss,  a 
deserter  from  the  Marian  to  the  Sullan  party,  after  giving  proof 
both  of  his  rapacity  and  faithlessness  by  sharing  Bolabella's 
plunder  of  Cilicia  and  then  appearing  as  evidence  against  him, 
had  been  PrsBtor  Urbanus  in  b.g.  74,  and  propnetor  in  Sicily  the 
three  following  years.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Cicero 
has  exaggerated  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  and  his  wanton  outrages 
upon  all  decency ;  of  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  convey  an 
adequate  expression  without  reciting  the  statements  of  the  orator. 
Whatever  he  coveted  of  the  moveable  wealth  of  cities  and  rich 
persons, — gold,  silver,  and  gems,  vases,  pictures,  and  statues, — 
nay,  even  the  offerings  dedicated  in  the  temples,— could  only  be 
refused  with  the  certainty  of  being  exacted  by  means  of  insulting 
cruelties  and  illegal  vengeance.  Other  governors  had  connived  at 
the  exactions  of  the  capitalists;  but  the  capricious  regulations  ot 
Yerres  annulled  both  public  laws  and  private  contracts  at  the 

ro*8  oorrespondenoe.  The  improyement  of  his  enormous  wealth  divided  his  attentioi. 
with  Greek  learning:  and  the  employmetit  of  his  slaves  in  copying  manuscripts  made 
him  the  great  publisher  of  his  day.  Unlike  C^oero,  he  was  an  Epicurean ;  and  it  was  in 
^he  sfHTEt  of  thai  phflosophy  that  he  died  of  voluntary  starvation)  when  he  found  himsell 
vtiioken  with  an  inoorable  disease  (B.a  32). 
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cost  alike  of  the  payers  and  farmers  of  the  taxes,  while  the  indos* 
triooB  classes  were  rained  by  enormous  export  duties.  His  accuser 
declared  that,  in  three  years,  Yerres  had  desolated  the  island  more 
than  both  the  Servile  Wars ;  more  even  than  the  long  contests 
between  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome ;  and  he  himself  boasted 
that,  should  he  be  compelled  to  disgorge  two-tliirds  of  his  plunder, 
enough  would  be  left  even  for  his  rapacious  desires.  As  soon  as 
he  left  the  island,  the  provincials  resolved  to  put  this  question  to 
the  proof,  and  they  placed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  Cicero.  He 
found  himself  pitted  against  Quintus  Hortensius,  the  master  of  the 
forum,  who  was  sure  af  being  the  consul  for  the  following  year.^ 
Hortensius  used  every  means  of  postponing  the  trial  till  be  could 
bring  the  weight  of  the  consulship  to  aid  the  defence ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  all  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  Bribes  and 
menaces  having  failed,  a  device  was  adopted  which  requires  notice 
for  the  curious  light  it  throws  on  the  Roman  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. A  sham  prosecutor  was  set  up  in  the  person  of  Q.  Csecilius 
Niger,  who  had  been  qussstor  to  Yerres,  and  had  therefore,  it  was 
allied,  the  best  knowledge  of  the  case.  A  sort  of  preliminary 
trial,  called  Divinatio,  was  required,  to  decide  whether  Csecilius  or 
Cicero  should  be  the  accuser,  and  the  question  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Cicero,  who  delivered  on  this  occasion  the  first  of  his 
celebrated  orations  in  the  cascf  The  next  hope  of  delay  was  in 
the  collection  of  the  evidence  upon  the  spot ;  and  for  this  purpose 
Cicero  was  allowed  110  days.  He  instantly  set  out  for  Sicily,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  cousin  Lucius,  traversed  the  island  in  less  than 
two  months,  and  returned  with  a  crowd  of  witnesses  to  Rome.  It 
was  now  July ;  and  the  middle  of  August  had  been  fixed  by 
Pompey  for  games,  which  would  occupy  a  fortnight.    Other  festive 

*  This  great  ontonr  was  eight  years  older  tlum  Cicero^  haWng  been  bom  in  b.c.  1 14. 
He  had  commenced  his  forensic  career  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  soon  rose  to  the 
onqnestioned  command  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which  Cicero  wrested  from  him  by  his 
tnccess  in  the  case  of  Yerres. 

f  The  following  is  a  fist  of  the  oratioas  compoeed  by  Cicero  against  Yeires,  as 
anrangi  d  by  himself  :— I.  Prdmunary :— {!)  JHrnnaiiQ  in  Q.  CcBcUwm  ;  (2)  FrwB' 
mtMjn  or  Ad6o  Frima — a  statement  of  the  whole  case ;  U.  AeHo  Seeunda — the  separate 
development  of  the  charges,  as  founded  on  the  depositions,  including  : — (3)  J>e  Frcsturd 
Urband — the  official  career  of  Yerres  to  B.C.  78  ;  (4)  J>e  JurUdieHotie  BieUUim^  his 
jadidid  conUuct  in  Sidly  ;  (6)  Oraioria  Ihtmeniarui— his  oppression  of  the  producers ; 
(6)  I>e  i^Kj^iMS— his  extortions,  chiefly  of  works  of  art;  {1)  De  Skqjpiieiia-^the  cruel 
aiid  illegal  punishments  he  inflicted  on  the  provincials,  and  even  on  Roman  citizens. 
The  case  came  to  an  end  after  the  first  two  orations  were  delivered  ;  but  it  is  oharao* 
leiistie  of  Cicero's  porsalt  of  his  art,  tiiat  he  afterwards  wrote  out  the  remaining 
speeches  from  the  materials  Itamished  by  the  depositions. 
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solemnities  would  soon  follow,  and  the  short  intervals  might  be 
occupied  by  the  speeches  of  Hortensius,  or  wasted  in  adjourn- 
ments. Thus  the  case  would  have  been  postponed  till  the  new 
year,  when,  besides  the  influence  of  Hortensius  as  consul,  the 
upright  praetor  Glabrio  would  be  replaced  by  the  partisan  Metellus 
with  a  jury  of  his  selection.  But  Cicero  defeated  this  new  plot  by 
his  prudent  selt^acrifLce,  as  the  former  by  his  activity.  Content- 
ing himself  with  a  brief  •outline  of  the  whole  case,  he  at  once 
called  his  witnesses,  whose  evidence  Hortensius  had  no  means  of 
rebutting.  Their  testimony  was  overwhelming ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  nine  days  which  it  occupied,  Yerrefl  anticipated  his 
certain  condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  He  carried  with  him 
enough  of  his  plunder  to  bring  down  retribution  from  a  rapacity 
equal  to  his  own,  and  perished  in  the  proscription  of  Mark  Antony 
(b.o.  43).  The  case  at  once  raised  Oioaro  to  the  summit  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  his  orations  will  bear  comparison  with  the  united 
power  of  the  managers  of  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hastings, 
the  only  parallel  in  history  to  the  case  of  Verres.  To  the  other 
events  of  this  memorable  year  may  be  added  the  birth  of  Virgil, 
at  Andes,  near  Mantua.* 

In  the  following  year  Cicero  served  the  office  of  Curule  .£dile, 
and  the  Capitol,  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  b.o.  83,  was  dedicated  by 
Quintus  Catulus  (b.o.  69).t  Tlie  next  year  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  Caesar's  official  career,  as  quaestor  (b.o.  68) ;  and 
in  the  year  after,  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  dignity 
of  the  Equites  by  the  law  of  Otho  giving  them  special  seats  at  the 
public  games  (b.o.  67).  We  find  Cicero  afterwards  labouring  to 
soothe  the  popular  discontent  created  by  this  concession,  and 
establishing  for  a  time  the  custom  of  including  the  equestrian 
order  with  the  Senate  and  people  in  the  well  known  formula  which 
named  the  Koman  statcj  Yet,  with  all  his  attachment  to  his 
own  order,  and  his  zeal  to  promote  its  concord  with  the  Senate, 
he  confesses,  in  his  familiar  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  the  rapacity  and  roguery  of  his  clients,  and  that  their  shamelesf^ 
bribery  on  the  trial  of  Clodius  proved  them  unfit  for  any  acces 
sion  of  dignity  (b.o.  61).  This,  however,  was  after  Cicero  had 
joined  the  party  of  the  Optimates.    At  present,  he  was  zealously 

*  His  full  name,  properly  spelt,  was  Pobuvs  YiaaiLiTia  Mabo. 

f  The  first  Capitol  had  been  dedicated  by  M.  Horatius,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Republic,  b.c.  607. 

i  The  formula,  Benahu  Fcpuhuqus  BomanWy  was  for  a  ehort  time  enlarged  to 
S,  F,  Q,Ret  EqueUer  Ordo, 
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co-operating   in   the   popular  measures  of  Pompey,  for  whoso 
aggrandizement  a  new  occasion  soon  arose. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  piracy 
which  had  for  many  years  infested  the  Mediterranean.  The  navy 
which  Rome  had  created  dmring  her  struggle  with  Carthage  had 
been  suflFered  to  decay  when  her  maritime  rival  was  destroyed  ; 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  even  the  necessary  maritime 
police.  The  measures  taken  against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia  *  had 
been  but  a  spasmodic  effort ;  and  during  the  Social,  Mithridatic, 
and  Civil  Wars,  the  corsairs  had  become  almost  absolute  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  the  Italian  coast  was  not  safe  from 
their  incursions,  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  magistrate  was  seized 
on  the  Appian  Boad  and  carried  off  to  sea  with  his  whole  band 
of  lictors.  One  effort  was  indeed  made  against  them  by  the  pro- 
consul P.  Servilius  Vatia,  who  organized  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
and  gained  the  surname  of  Isauricus  by  his  successes  against 
the  robber  tribe  of  the  Isaurians  in  the  Taurus  (b.o.  74);  but 
within  eight  years  the  transport  of  com  was  so  seriously  inter- 
rupted as  to  threaten  Eome  with  a  famine.  The  aid  of  the  popular 
hero  was  again  invoked ;  and  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius  brought  in 
a  rogation  for  the  appointment  of  a  man  of  consular  rank  as  abso- 
lute commander  in  the  Mediterranean  for  three  years,  with  a  fleet 
of  200  ships,  a  military  chest  of  6000  talents,  and  as  many  soldiers 
as  he  might  require  (b.o.  67).  The  very  omission  of  Pompey's 
name  in  the  bill  proved  that  no  other  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
trust.  The  jealousy  long  felt  by  the  Senate  burst  out  into  fury. 
Catulus  and  Ilortensius  used  all  their  eloquence  against  the  bill ; 
and  the  consul,  Calpumius  Piso,  assailed  the  popular  leader  with 
the  old  charge  of  affecting  regal  power,  in  the  significant  threat : 
"  If  you  emulate  Romulus,  you  will  not  escape  the  end  of  Romu- 
lus." The  law,  however,  passed ;  and  its  first  effect  was  seen  on 
the  same  day  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  Pompey  more  than 
fulfilled  the  popular  expectation.  Posting  squadrons  of  his  ships 
at  different  points  on  the  coast  to  hunt  the  pirates  out  of  their 
chief  haunts,  he  scoured  the  sea  with  the  main  body  of  his  fleet, 
tin  in  forty  days  he  had  cleared  the  western  half  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Then,  having  made  fresh  preparations  for  the  more  diffi- 
cult part  of  his  task,  he  sailed  again  from  Brnndisium,  driving  the 
pirates  before  him  to  their  strongholds  on  the  Cilician  coast.  Here 
he  destroyed  their  united  fleet  in  a  great  naval  battle;  and,  pur< 
cuing  them  into  their  creeks  and  forts,  he  took  no  less  than  20,00C 

»  See  p.  78. 
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prisonerB,  many  of  whom  became  peaceable  fiettlere  in  the  citiee 
they  had  depopulated,  and  especially  in  Soli,  which  received  the 
new  name  of  Pompeiopolis.  The  second  half  of  the  campaign 
occnpied  forty-nine  days ;  and  Cicero  sums  np  the  whole  war 
in  the  following  words :  "  Pompey  made  his  preparations  for  the 
war  at  the  end  of  winter,  b^an  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring, 
and  finished  it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer."  Pompey  was  still 
engaged  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Oilicia  and  Pamphylia,  when 
he  received  the  welcome  news  of  his  appointment  to  succeed 
Lucullus  in  the  command  against  Mithiidates  (b.c.  66). 

The  peace  which  Sulla  had  made  vdth  Mithridates  in  b.c.  84 
was  well  understood  by  both  parties  to  be  but  a  truce  in  a  contest 
which  must  be  fought  out  to  the  last;  but  Mithridates  needed  a 
bi*eathing-space,  and  the  Bomans  had  occupation  enough  at  home. 
In  the  following  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the  eagerness  of  Murena 
for  a  triumph,  and  the  ad  vice  of  Archelaus,  the  discarded  minister 
of  Mithridates,  brought  on  the  brief  conflict  called  the  Second 
Mithridatio  War  (b.c.  83).  On  the  pretext  that  Mitjiridates  was 
tardy  in  evacuating  Cappadocia,  Murena  crossed  the  Halys,  and 
ravaged  the  fertile  plain  of  Western  Pontus.  Mithridates  at  first 
contented  himself  with  an  appeal  to  Borne;  but  when  Murena 
renewed  the  attack  in  the  following  year,  the  king  met  him  with 
his  whole  fcMrce,  routed  him  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys, 
and  chased  him  into  Phrygia.  He  had  recovered  Cappadocia,  when 
Gabiniufl  arrived  with  a  peremptory  rebuke  from  Sulla  to  Murena, 
and  Mithridates  again  gave  up  Cap];>adocia,  and  renewed  the  peace 
(b.c.  82).  But  the  king  had  received  a  lesson  which  was  not  to  be 
disregarded ;  and  he  aj^lied  all  his  energies  to  prepare  for  the  final 
conflict.  Aided  by  the  refugees  who  had  fled  to  his  court  after  the 
death  of  Fimbria,  he  introduced  the  Boman  arms  and  discipline 
among  his  Asiatic  levies,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  make  «q  alliauee 
with  Sertorius.  It  was  not,  however,  till  B.a.  74  that  the  conflict 
broke  out.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year  Kicomedes  III.  died, 
bequeathing  to  the  Bepublic  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  which  was 
forthwith  declared  a  Boman  Province.  Upon  this  Mithridates  set 
up  a  pretender,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  son  of  tlie 
late  king,  and  prepared  to  support  him  with  his  whole  force,-  which 
now  amounted  to  120,000  of  his  Bomanized  infantry,  16,000 
cavalry,  and  100  scythed  chariots,  besides  a  fleet  which  com- 
manded the  Euxine.  Meanwhile  both  the  consuls,  L.  licinius 
Lucullus  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  arrived  in  Asia,  but  with  forces 
quite  inadequate  to  protect  Bithynia.  Cotta,  who  risked  an  en- 
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gagement  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  was  defeated  both  bj  sea 
and  land,  and  the  victoriouB  fleet  and  army  of  Mithridatea  pro^ 
oeeded  to  inyest  Cyzicus.  This  splendid  colony  of  the  Milesians, 
the  celebrity  of  which  dated  from  legendary  times,  lay  dose  to 
the  shore  of  Mysia,  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  anciently  called 
Arctonnesns  (Bea/ri  Ide);  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander  it  was 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole,  the  two  sides  of  which 
formed  its  harbours,*  Thus  plaxMsd  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Euxine,t 
and  commanding  the  vast  traffic  of  the  Greeks  with  the  shores  of 
that  sea,  it  attained  to  the  greatest  wealth.  It  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  Persia  in  the  later  years  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (about 
B.O.  365),  and  preserved  its  independence  as  the  ally  of  the  kings 
of  Pergamus.  Its  government  was  renowned  for  equity  and 
wisdom,  and  its  gold  coins  were  celebrated  for  their  purity,  a 
sure  sign,  in  those  times,  of  a  sound  commercial  system.  While 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  Hellas  bowed  before  the  conqueror,  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  this  queen  of  the  Propontis  faced  in 
proud  security  the  shores  on  which  the  powers  of  the  East  and 
West  contended  for  final  dominion.  When  the  danger  came  near, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  act  as  the  bulwark  of  civilization,  and  her 
resistance  checked  the  first  rush  of  the  barbarian  sultan.  While 
Mithridates  was  detained  before  Gyzicus,  Lucullus  advanced  from 
Phrygia  to  the  support  of  his  imprudent  colleague.  This  great 
man — ^for  such  he  really  was,  though  his  military  fame  was  un- 
deservedly eclipsed  by  Pompey,  and  his  name  has  come  down  to 
Bs  invested  with  the  odium  of  pre-eminence  in  that  extravagance 
in  which  the  Boman  nobles  placed  their  highest  pride — brought 
to  his  long  contest  with  Mithridates  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  in 
the  school  of  Sulla.  Avoiding  a  direct  collision  with  the  vast 
force  of  Mithridates,  he  took  up  a  position  to  cut  off  his  suppUes 
by  land,  while  the  winter  storms  performed  the  like  office  at  sea. 
Pressed  by  famine,  the  king's  only  hope  was  in  carrying  the  city 
by  storm  :  but  the  Cyzicenes  repelled  all  his  efforts  with  a  reso- 
lution which  the  Bomans  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  a  free  city. 
Early  in  b.o.  73,  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  with 
his  army  demoralized  by  want.  His  retreat  was  harassed  by 
LucuUus,  who  inflicted  on  him  severe  defeats  at  the  passages  of 
the  ^sepus  and  Granicus;  and  by  the  time  the  king  reached 
Pontus,  the  force  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  creating  was 
utterly  annihilated.    In  this  one  campaign,  Lucullus  had  relieved 

*  Thifl  mde  baa  In  ooune  of  lime  grown  into  «  broad  IttlimiM. 
f  The  Propontis  (or  fore-Pontus),  now  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
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the  province  and  the  protected  Btates  from  all  danger  of  conquest, 
and  converted  a  war  for  the  defence  of  Asia  Miuor  into  one  for 
new  eastern  conqaests.  The  defeat  of  a  fresh  army  raised  by 
immense  exertions  in  the  heart  of  Pontos,  while  the  Roman  fleet 
commanded  the  coast,  drove  Mithridates  to  take  reinge  ¥nth  his 
son-in-law,  Tigranes,  the  King  of  Armenia  (b.c.  72 — 1). 

Except  a  casual  notice  in  the  narrative  of  the  First  Mithridatic 
War,  this  interesting  country  has  scarcely  claimed  our  attention 
since  the  time  when  its  heights,  emerging  from  the  Flood,  gave  a 
resting-place  to  the  ark,  and  the  primitive  families  of  mankind 
descended  from  the  table-land  which  contains  the  soarces  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.**^  Its  people,  who 
were  undoubtedly  a  most  ancient  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
spoke  a  language  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities,  but  on 
the  whole  resembling  the  Aryan  dialects.  Their  religion  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  mean  between  the  pure  elemental  worship  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  (whom  they  resembled  in  their  customs), 
and  the  personified  Sabseism  of  the  early  Babylonians,  which  is 
seen  especially  in  the  worship  of  the  Armenian  goddess  Anaitis, 
whose  connection  both  with  the  Chaldsean  Beltis  or  Mylitta  and 
with  the  Punic  Tanath  f  seems  the  more  probable  from  the  com- 
merce which  the  Armenians  are  known  to  have  carried  on  with 
Babylon  and  Phoenicia.  Xenophon  describes  the  Armenians  as  a 
people  of  primitive  simplicity ;  but,  from  causes  difiicult  to  trace, 
their  character  had  degenerated,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  into 
meanness  and  chicanery.  A  regal  government  of  patriarchal  origin 
appears  to  have  been  early  established,  and  the  Armenians  repre- 
sent their  native  kings  as  maintaining  their  independence  against 
the  successful  empires  of  Western  Asia.  The  mythical  traditions 
of  Semiramis,  and  the  monuments  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  tell  of 
conquests  over  the  Armenians,  which  were  probably  but  predatory 
incursions,  and  their  independence  is  said  to  have  been  restored  by 
the  great  Median  revolt.  Armenia  was  nominally  included  in  the 
Medo-Persian  Empire;  but  the  relation  was  doubtless  that  of 
alliance  or  mercenary  service  rather  than  subjection.  Armenian 
troops  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  again  under  Darius 
Codomannus,  when  their  king  was  killed,  and  the  people  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  (b.g.  328).  The  mastery  again  obtained  over 
them  by  the  Seleucids  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 

*  The  Upper  Euphrates  divided  Armenia  Proper,  or  the  Greater  Armenia,  from 
Armenia  Minor,  which  was  often  considered  a  part  of  Oappadocia. 
f  See  Vol.  IL,- p.  884. 
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• 
Great  by  the  KomanB,  when  two  of  that  monarch's  generals, 
Zariadras  and  Artaxias,  founded  the  two  kingdoms  of  Lesser  and 
Greater  Armenia,  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  latter  king  is  said  to  have  had  the  advice  of  Hannibal  in 
bnilding  his  capital  of  Artaxata,  the  minis  of  which  are  still  seen 
near  Nakahvoan^  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Araxes.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Antiochns  Epiphanes  (about  b.o.  165);  but 
Syria  was  too  weak  to  recover  the  country  and  the  Armenian 
kingdom  reached  its  acm6  of  power  under  Tioranes,  the  Tiger- 
king  (B.a  96 — 56),  who  extended  his  rule  over  the  mountains  of 
Gordyene  {KwrdiMarC)  and  the  Median  province  of  Atropatene. 
In  rivalry  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  he  called  himself  King  of 
kings,  and  justified  the  title  by  his  constant  retinue  of  vassal 
princes.*  His  new  capital  of  Tigranocerta  (the  Fortress  of 
TignmesW  built  on  a  height  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  in  the 
valley  between  Mt.  Masius  and  Mt.  Niphates,  was  peopled  by 
Hellenic  captives  whom  he  carried  off  in  his  great  invasion  of 
Oappadocia,  to  the  number — ^it  was  said^-of  300,000.  After 
Sulla  had  left  Asia,  Tigranes  was  invited  by  the  Syrians,  who, 
after  suffering  the  last  evils  of  anarchy  from  the  dissensions  of 
the  royal  family,  had  lost  their  king  Antiochus  XIL  in  battle 
against  the  Arabians ;  and  he  held  the  throne  of  the  Seleucids 
from  B.o.  83  till  his  overthrow  by  the  Romans  in  b.o.  69. 

With  all  his  boasted  and  real  power,  Tigranes  was  not  disposed 
to  precipitate  a  contest  with  Borne.  He  could  not  deny  a  reiuge 
to  his  father-in-law,  but  he  declined  to  receive  him  at  his  court ; 
nor  was  LucuUus  eager  to  push  matters  to  extremity.  He  sent, 
indeed,  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  while 
he  busied  himself,  as  the  war  was  ended  for  the  time,  with  settling 
the  distracted  affairs  of  Asia,  The  unhappy  province  was  not  only 
exhausted  by  the  war,  but  groaning  under  the  old  curse  of  the  tax* 
gatherers  and  contractors;  and  the  sternness  with  which  LucuUus*. 
repressed  their  exactions  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  whole 
equestrian  order  at  the  very  time  when  Pompey  was  earning  their 
favour  at  Home  (b.o.  70).  Meanwhile  his  envoy,  Appiiis  Claudius, 
had  discharged  his  mission  with  such  arrogance  as  to  drive  Tigranes 
into  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  After  a  delay  of  nearly  two  years, 
the  Armenian  declared  war  against  the  Bomans ;  but  he  scorned 

*  His  medals  eihibit  him  with  noble  features  of  the  Caacasian  type,  crowned  with 
the  aprigbt  tiara. 

f  The  name,  which  seems  to  contun  the  same  root  as  Carthage  and  Girta,  is  preseired 
In  the  modern  appellation  of  the  rains,  Sert 
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to  learn  from  his  father-in-law's  experience.    When  Lncnllns  ad- 
vanced into  Armenia,  Tigranes  gave  him  battle  beneath  the  walls 
of  Tigranocerta,  and  the  ntter  ront  of  the  ^^king  of  kings ''  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  his  capital.    The  Greeks  who  had  been 
forcibly  settled  in  the  city  returned  home  fiill  of  the  praises  of 
Lncnllns;    while  Tigranes,  struck  with  the  folfihnent  of  his 
kinsman's  warning,  resolyed  to  leave  the  fiitnre  conduct  of  the 
war  to  Mithridates.    Meanwhile  Lucnllus  crossed  the  Taurus, 
and  pressed  forward  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  where  he  gained 
a  victory  over  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  near  Artaxata  (b.o.  68). 
But  seven  years  of  constant  warfare  in  a  rugged  country  had  begun 
to  tell  upon  the  temper  of  the  troops,  who  shared  moreover  in  the 
democratic  spirit  that  prevailed  at  Rome.   Lucullus  tried  to  humour 
them  by  turning  aside  into  the  rich  coxmtry  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  invested  Nisibis.    But  a  winter  siege  did  not  improve  the 
temper  of  the  soldiery,  while  its  leisure  and  tedium  gave  oppor- 
tunities to  the  fomentors  of  disaffection,  amongst  whcmi  Publius 
Clodius  began  his  turbulent  career.    The  news  of  Pompey's  ascen- 
dancy at  Bome  and  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  against 
the  pirates  inflamed  the  desire  to  have  him  for  a  leader,  and 
LucuUtts  was  accused  of  having  personal  motives  for  protracting 
the  war.     At  length  hia  enemies  were  able  to  reproach  him  with  a 
military  disaster.    While  he  was  detained  before  Nisibis,  Mithri- 
dates had  made  a  bold  stroke  for  the  recovery  of  Pontus;  the 
people,  disgusted  with  the  extortioners  who  had  already  overrun 
the  country,  rose  at  his  call ;  Fabius,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucullus, 
was  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Oabira ;  and  a  still  severe  rout  befel 
Triarius,  who  lost  his  camp  and  seven  thousand  men  (B.a  68— -7). 
At  this  news,  Lucullus  broke  up  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  hasten^ 
back  to  Pontus.    Mithridates  retreated  into  Lesser  Armenia,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Tigranes.    Meanwhile  the  mutiny  in  the  army 
of  Lucullus  reached  its  height,  and  the  two  Idngs  overran  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  with  perfect  ease.    When  ten  commisaionerB 
arrived  from  Rome  to  constitute  the  province  of  Pontus,  they 
found  it  again  in  the  enemy's  possession ;  and  the  reputation  of 
Lucullus  was  lost  together  with  his  conquests. 

The  popular  party  at  Bome  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
proconsul's  recal  and  the  transfer  of  his  command  to  the  consul 
Manins  Acilius  Glabrio.  But  this  was  only  a  step  towards  the 
real  object;  and  Glabrio  acted  like  a  man  who  knew  that  his 
an  thori ty  was  only  tem  porary.  Without  even  attempting  to  assume 
the  command,  he  contented  himself  with  issuing  proclamations 
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abeolving  the  Boldiers  fix)in  their  duty  to  Lncullus,  who  was  com* 
pelled  to  remain  inactive  in  Bithynia.  After  all  his  eight  years' 
toil,  he  saw  Mithridates  restored  to  the  throne  of  Pontiis  and 
Oappadocia.  Such  was  the  hnmiliation  to  which  he  was  reduced 
by  the  close  of  the  year  b.c.  67,  at  the  very  time  when  Pompey 
had  completed  his  enterprise  against  the  pirates ;  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  command  to  the  popular  favourite  became  a  political 
necessity.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Tribune  C.  Manilius  was  to 
move  a  rogation,  giving  Pompey  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  with  proconsular  authority  over  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Armenia,  and  the  sole  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
Bepublic  in  the  East.  The  opposition  of  the  Senate,  led  by  Hor- 
tensius  and  Catulus,  was  overborne  by  the  united  force  of  all  the 
popular  leaders.  Cicero  was  now  prsetor.  In  consequence  of  the 
repeated  postponements  of  the  Comita,  through  the  contest  about 
the  GalMniaa  law  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had  been  thrice  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll ;  and  he  had  gained  great  popular 
applause  by  his  first  official  act — ^the  sevCTity  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  trial  of  0.  Licinius  Macer,  an  orator  and  historian,  who 
committed  suicide  to  escape  condemnation  for  extortion.  The 
motives  which  urged  Cicero  to  take  the  popular  side,  which  he  so 
soon  deserted,  may  be  better  considered  in  reviewing  his  whole 
chacacter.  He  brought  his  eloquence  to  the  support  of  Pompey ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  his  subject  that  the  much  bepraised 
speech  for  the  Manilian  Law  *  is  a  Msome  panegyric,  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  mature  power  which  its  author,  now  in  his  forty-first 
year,  displayed  in  his  masterly  pleading  in  the  repulsive  case  of 
Cluentius  (b.o.  66). 

Pompey  was  still  in  Cilicia  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
appointment  He  crossed  the  Taurus  and  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Lucullus,  who  returned  to  Home  to  await  his  triumph, 
which  factious  opposition  delayed  till  b.o.  63 ;  and  then,  prudently 
resisting  all  the  solicitations  of  the  aristocratic  party  to  set  himself 
up  ae  the  politioial  rival  of  Pompey,  Lucullus  retired  to  devote  the 
riches  he  had  amassed  in  Asia  to  that  boundless  luxury  which  has 
made  his  name  proverbial,  mingled  with  that  splendid  patronage 
of  letters,  and  study  of  the  academic  philosophy,  which  gained 
him  a  prominent  place  in  the  ^^Academics"  of  Cicero.  It  is 
needl6S3  to  repeat  the  gossip  of  the  ancient  writer  about  those 

*  The  oration  pro  Lrgt  MaruUd  is  more  properly  described  in  the  best  editions  of 
Gleero,  m  d$  Imperio  Gncti  Pompei,  a  title  wUeh  describes  its  spuit  as  well  as  its 
•object 
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gigantic  works,  in  the  constraction  of  his  villas,  pleasure-grounda, 
and  fish-presenres,  which  caused  Pompey  to  call  hiin  "  the  Koman 
Xerxes,'^  or  abont  the  sams  he  used  to  lavish  on  his  banqnets, 
the  style  of  which  was  denoted  by  the  name  of  the  hall  in  which 
they  were  given;  bnt  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  attained  a 
certain  Oriental  grandeur  in  ordering  his  most  splendid  entertain- 
ment by  the  formula, "  Lucnllus  sups  with  LucuUus."  Neibuhr 
says  of  Lucullus : — ^^  He  has  acquired  an  unfortunate  importance, 
as  having  more  than  any  one  else  familiarized  his  countrymen 
with  Oriental  luxuries.  He  was  a  distinguished  general,  and 
must  have  had  other  estimable  qualities  besides,  as  Cicero  esteemed 
him  highly ;  bnt  his  exorbitant  riches  cannot  have  been  acquired 
in  an  honest  way." 

The  undoubted  truth,  that  Lucullus  had  done  the  more  diflScult 
work  of  breaking  the  power  of  Mithridates,  and  that  the  king's 
restoration  was  but  a  temporary  improvement  of  the  opportunity 
given  him  by  the  Eomans, — does  not  detract  from  the  great  merits 
which  Pompey  displayed  in  the  campaigns  of  the  four  ensuing 
years.  They  formed  the  truly  glorious  period  of  his  life,  because 
he  was  for  once  in  a  position  suited  to  his  character.  His  selfish 
but  not  self-reliant  nature  needed  the  stimulus  of  success  and 
freedom  from  perplexing  difficulties.  Cheered  on  by  the  applause 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  achieving  the 
final  conquest  of  the  East,  he  had  military  ability  equal  to  the  task 
of  carrying  the  Roman  eagles  to  the  Caucasian  lands,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Syrian  Desert.  Of  further  conquests  he  was  wise  enough 
not  to  dream  at  present ;  and  no  step  was  more  conducive  to  his 
success  than  the  treaty  with  the  Parthian  king,  by  which  he  com- 
pelled Tigranes  tQ  look  to  his  own  safety  on  his  further  frontier.  His 
recent  maritime  experience  was  used  with  equal  skill  to  cut  off  the 
communications  ef  Mithridates  by  sea ;  and,  when  these  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  he  assailed  the  king  in  the  heart  of  his  do- 
minions. The  overtures  of  Mithridates  were  met  by  the  demand 
of  unconditional  submission ;  and,  with  his  forces  reduced  to  80,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  he  retreated  slowly,  avoiding  an  engagement, 
till  he  was  overtaken  by  Pompey  in  a  narrow  pass  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, where  most  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  Escaping  with 
only  a  few  horsemen  to  Synorium,  the  indomitable  old  man  col- 
lected a  fresh  force,  in  order  to  fall  back  upon  Armenia.  Tigranes^ 
however,  whose  son  had  rebelled,  encouraged  as  he  believed  by 
Mithridates,  forbad  his  entering  the  country,  and  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  last  refuge  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  after  spendins 
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montlifl  in  fighting  his  way  through  Colchis  and  the  Caucasian 
tribes  (b.o.  65).  Pompey  meanwhile  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  Armenia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  rebel  prince ;  and  Tigranes 
threw  himself  upon  the  conqueror's  mercy.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  alliance  of  Bome  at  the  cost  of  the  surrender  of  all  his  do- 
minions except  Armenia  Proper ;  and  the  young  prince,  who  was 
imprudent  enough  to  vent  his  disappointment  in  threats,  was 
placed  in  chains  to  represent  the  "  king  of  kings  '^  in  the  general's 
triumph.  Tigranes,  disembarrassed  of  a  dangerous  rival,  as  well 
as  restored  to  his  throne,  showed  his  gratitude  by  a  large  donation 
to  the  Boman  troops  beyond  the  6000  talents  exacted  by  Pompey ; 
and  the  Kepublic  secured  a  vassal,  who  might  be  relied  upon  in 
the  future  contest  with  Parthia.  Departing  therefore  from  Ar- 
menia to  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  Pompey  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  {Kour\  the  boundary  between 
Armenia  and  the  Caucasian  regions  (b.o.  66). 

In  the  following  spring,  Pompey  plunged  into  the  mountains  of 
Iberia  and  Albania,  fighting  his  way  against  the  wild  tribes  at 
every  step.  Though  his  soldiers  boasted  that  they  had  seen  the 
Caucasus,  long  considered  the  impassable  boundary  of  the  known 
world,  the  furthest  limit  actually  reached  was  the  river  Phasis 
{F(i2\  whence  Pompey  turned  back  to  Pontus,  which  he  spent 
the  winter  in  oi^anizing  as  a  Boman  province  (b.o.  65).  As  his 
movements  from  this  point  will  lead  us  into  a  long  digression  on 
the  alSairs  of  other  countries,  and  carry  us  far  from  the  scene  of 
the  Mithridatic  War,  we  may  now  follow  the  king's  fortunes  to 
their  end.  From  his  secure  retreat  in  the  Crimea,  he  attempted 
to  negotiate  with  Pompey,  while  he  collected  all  the  forces  at  his 
command.  Finding  that  the  Boman  would  listen  to  no  offers, 
unless  Mithridates  made  his  submission  in  person,  the  king 
planned  an  attack  on  Bome  more  daring  than  that  of  Hannibal 
himself.  He  was  to  march  round  the  Euxine  and  up  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  gathering  under  his  standard  the  Sarmatians,  the 
Getae,  and  the  other  barbarian  tribes,  at  whose  head  he  would  pass 
the  Alps  and  overrun  Italy.  But  his  fate  was  already  sealed  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  followers.  His  son  Phamaces  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  proclaimed  king  at  Pantica- 
pasum.  As  his  only  escape  from  imprisonment  or  death,  or  the 
still  worse  fate  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  Bomans,  he  chose 
suicide.  But  he  had  so  long  inured  himself  to  poison,  that  it  had 
no  effect  upon  him;  and  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  sword  of 
one  of  his  Gallic  mercenaries.    He  died  in  b.o.  63,  after  a  reign 
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of  fifty-seven  years,  though  still  but  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
Fompey  received  the  news  of  his  death  in  Palestine.  On.  his  return 
from  Syria,  the  body  of  Mithridates  was  sent  to  him  at  Amisus ; 
and  he  gave  the  king  a  royal  burial  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers 
at  Sinope.  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Asia,  which  Pompey 
made  in  Pontus  during  the  following  winter,  Phamaces  was  eon* 
firmed  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  The  civil  war  tempted  him 
to  strike  a  blow  for  his  hereditary  crown,  and  he  had  conquered 
Colchis  and  the  Lesser  Armenia,  when  C»sar  marched  against 
him  in  person,  and  gained  at  Zela,  in  Pontus,  the  decisive  victory 
which  he  announced  in  the  despatch — "  Veni :  Vidi :  Vici "  (B.a 
47).  Phamaces  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  general 
Asander,  whom  Augustus  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus. 

Meanwhile  Pompey,  knowing  that  Mithridates  was  in  no  eondi* 
tion  to  resume  the  offensive,  turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  Syria,  which  had  been  ceded  by  Tigranes,  though  after  the 
defeat  of  that  king  by  LucuUus  (b.c.  69)  the  throne  had  been  recov- 
ered by  Antiochus  XIII.,  the  last  of  the  Seleucidsd.  The  annals  of 
that  house,  since  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Bomans, 
haye  little  interest,  except  in  their  connection  with  Jewish  history, 
which  we  reserve  tor  separate  consideration.  Antiochus  lY.,  sur- 
named  by  himself  £piphanes  (the  Illustrious),  and  by  his  subjects 
Epimanes  (the  Madman),*  had  some  claim  to  the  former  title  by 
his  energetic  efforts  to  retrieve  his  father's  losses.  We  have  seen 
how  he  recoY^ed  Armenia ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  carried 
on  hostilities  against  Egypt,  till  he  was  stopped  by  the  peremptory 
mandate  of  Rome,  has  already  been  related.!  He  was  well  trained 
in  Hellenic  culture ;  and  his  career,  like  that  of  Kero,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  how  little  a  taste  for  art  can  avail  to  check  the  savage 
excesses  of  an  arbitrary  will.  It  was  after  his  repulse  from 
Egypt,  and  perhaps  provoked  by  that  rebuff  to  show  that  his  will 
should  at  all  events  be  supreme  throughout  his  newly  acquired 
dominions,  that  he  commenced  those  efforts  to  force  the  Jews  to 
worship  the  Greek  gods,  which  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  independence  of  Judasa.  We  shall  presently  see  how  the 
ill  success  of  his  furious  persecution  drove  him  to  frenzy,  and  how, 
after  repeating  the  attempt,  in  which  his  father  had  lost  his  life, 
to  plunder  the  rich  temple  of  Elymais  in  Ghalda^,  he  died  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness  (b.o.  164).  In  the  century  that  elapsed 
between  his  death  and  the  extinction  of  the  kingdc«D,  fift^een  kings 
reigned  in  Syria;  but  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  details  of 
•  He  roigned  B.a  175—164.  f  Vol  IL  p.  611. 
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family  diacords  and  mniderg,  wars  with  Egypt  and  the  Parthians, 
and  the  rise  and  fiJl  of  nsurpen,  which  mark  their  reyolting 
annaby  till  the  people  were  compelled  to  look  for  protection  to 
Tigianes.  Ihe  last  of  the  saccessora  of  Seleiicn%  Antiochns  XIII* 
Asiaticns,  who  now  held  a  donbtfnl  soyereignty  oyer  the  narrowest 
bounds  of  Syria,  was  qnietly  dethroned  by  Scanms,  the  legate 
of  Fompey,  in  b.o.  65,  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  Eoman 
proyince.  The  eastern  plain  of  Cilicia,  which  had  always  belonged 
to  Syria,  was  added  to  the  prorince  which  abready  included  the 
western  diyision.  The  north-eastern  proyince  of  Cohmaoene,  b^ 
tween  the  Taurus  and  Euphrates,  which  had  become  independent 
during  the  weakness  of  the  Seleudds,  was  left  in  possession  of  its 
king  Antiochus  L,  who  had  taken  ^art  with  Pompey,  and  might 
be  useful  as  an  adyanced  guard  against  Parthia.  It  was  made  a 
Boman  province  in  the  same  year  in  which  Augustus  died  (a.d.  14) ; 
but  Oaligida,  who  was  fond  of  setting  up  petty  princes  in  the  East, 
restored  it  to  Antiochus  lY.  Epiphanes,  who  aided  the  Romans 
both  against  the  Parthians  and  the  Jews,  till  he  was  deposed  by 
Titus,  on  a  suspicion  of  intriguing  with  Parthia,  and  Commagene 
was  made  a  Soman  province  (ajd.  72).  Another  petty  kingdom, 
which  had  become  independent  of  Syria  as  early  as  b.o.  137,  was 
that  of  Edessa  (or  Oallirhoe)»the  capital  of  Osroene,  the  highland 
region  in  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia,  between  M t  Masius  and 
the  river  ChabcNras  {Khabimr)  on  the  east  and  great  bend  of  the 
Euphrates  below  Samosata  on  the  west.  This  country,  which  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Padan- Aram  of  the  Patriarchs,*  appears 
again  in  the  .traditions  of  the  early  Church  as  the  principality  of 
Abgarus  (a  name  common  to  its  rulers),  who  is  said  to  have  sent 
a  letter  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Judsea,  of  which  Eusebins  professes  to 
giye  a  copy,  translated  from  the  original  Syriac.  Seated  amidst 
its  mountains  <m  the  confines  of  the  Soman  and  Parthian  empires, 
the  kingdom  preserved  its  independence  till  it  was  overrun  by  the 
emperor  Caracalla,  who  was  murdered  at  Edessa  (a.d.  216).  The 
other  principalities  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Syria--of 
which  Damascus  deserves  especial  mention — submitted  to  the 
Bomans,  who  were  now  divided  from  the  Parthians  only  by  the 
Euphrates.    These  was  still,  however,  another  state,  which  now 

*  The  Bite  of  Edessa  was  at  the  modem  Tillage  of  Orfahy  on  the  Scurtus  or  Bardeeanes, 
an  upper  branch  of  the  BeUchus  {Belik\  from  which  it  obtabed  its  Oreek  name  of 
Anti^ehia  CaUirhoe  (Antioch  of  the  Fair  Streams).  The  prevalent  opinion,  till  recently, 
Identified  it  with  **nr  of  the  Chaldees*'  (see  yoL  ^  p.  90^  and  nearly  all  biblical 
geographers  still  place  Harran  at  Charrhn  (JBdrran),  lower  down  on  the  river. 
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for  the  first  time  acquires  historical  importance,  in  these  regions. 
The  Arabs  of  Arabia  PetrsBa,  nnder  a  race  of  chieftains  who  bore  the 
common  name  of  Aretas  (JBa/reOC)^  held  power  along  the  western 
margin  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  as  well  as  over  the  region  of 
Mt.  Seir,  from  which  thej  had  driven  oat  the  Edomites  towards 
the  west.  Hence  the  Idumsea  of  this  age  is  the  region  immediately 
sonth  of  Jiidsea  towards  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  The  Nabathsean 
Arabs,  fixing  their  capital  at  Pctra,  obtained  great  wealth  and 
importance  from  the  caravan  traffic  of  which  that  city  was  the 
centre.  The  part  which  they  had  began  to  play  in  the  affairs  of 
Judsea  will  claim  oar  attention  presently. 

After  spending  the  winter  at  Antioch,  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
these  kingdoms,  Pompey  porsaed  his  march  southwards  in  the 
following  spring,  and  annexed  Phoenicia  and  Ccele-Syria  to  the 
new  Syrian  province.  In  Palestine,  however,  he  encoantered  a 
desperate  resistance,  arising  out  of  that  civil  war  between  the  de- 
generate AsmonsBan  princes,  Hyrcanas  and  Aristobulus,  the  origin 
of  wliich  it  is  now  time  to  trace  down  from  the  point  at  which  we 
had  oar  last  glimpse  of  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

It  belongs  to  the  special  province  of  sacred  history  to  record  the 
annals  of  the  series  of  High  Priests,  who  ruled  over  Judsda*  from. 
the  restoration  of  the  captives  by  Cyrus  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
During  this  period  in  their  history,  the  Jews  maintained  greater 
religious  purity  than  at  any  time  since  the  reign  of  David.  The 
lesson  of  the  Captivity  had  not  been  lost,  and  they  never  again 
sank  into  idolatry.  But  even  this  high  standard  of  religious 
steadfastness  had  some  tendency  to  foster  the  spiritual  pride  and 
national  selfishness  which  undermined  the  first  principles  of 
morality.  In  the  very  age  of  the  restoration,  the  warnings  of 
Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah  needed  to  be  followed  up  by  the 
stem  reforms  of  Nehemiah,  in  order  to  check  the  grasping  avarice 
which  trified  with  the  divine  law  and  ground  down  the  poor ;  and 
the  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  denounces  a  state  of  society, 
in  which  the  first  sanctities  of  nature  were  violated,  and  predicts 

*  This  Dame,  though  first  mtroduced  by  the  Bomans,  may  be  properly  used  to 
describe  the  country  occupied  by  the  Israelitea  who  returned  from  the  Captivity,  since 
they  were  for  the  most  part  the  relics  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah.  Still  it  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  they  belonged,  with  only  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Much  of  the  fanciful  search  after  the  **  lost 
ten  tribes  '*  has  been  stimulated  by  oversight  of  the  simple  fact,  that  Cyrus  included 
in  his  invitation  to  return  to  Palestine  all  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  throughout  his 
whole  empire.  There  are  positive  proo&  that  the  edict  was  obeyed  by  many  victims 
•^t  the  earlier  captivities ;  but  they  had  not  preserved  their  fiunily  registers  and  other 
distinctive  marks  of  nationality,  like  the  captives  of  Judah  at  Babylon. 
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a  reformation  of  which  the  special  work  should  be  "  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the  children  to  the 
fathers,  lest  Qod  should  smite  the  land  with  a  curse."  This 
prophecy  bridges  over  the  gap,  which  most  readers  find  so  unin- 
telligible, between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  History.  The  cry 
of  John  in  the  wilderness,  calling  to  repentance  a  priest-ridden 
people,  who  were  as  demoralized  as  they  boasted  to  he  devout,  is 
but  the  echo  of  the  warning  voice  raised  by  Malachi  when  the  first 
promise  of  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Zerubbabel  began  to  fade  away : 
the  firuitless  trees,  at  the  root  of  which  the  axe  was  laid,  were  the 
same  that  had  already  then  begun  to  wither.  This  one  great  truth, 
which  was  alone  needed  to  introduce  the  Gospel  History — a  his- 
tory intelligible  only  in  its  light — is  filled  up  in  its  details  by  the 
records  of  Josephus  and  other  writers.* 

From  the  age  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  a  splendid  worship 
and  a  system  of  active  religious  teaching  covered  the  gradual 
decline  of  morals ;  while  the  generally  tolerant  government  of 
Persia  secured  the  blessings  of  peace,  amidst  which  the  Jews  en- 
riched themselves  by  a  share  in  the  commerce  of  Phoenicia  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  trade  of  the  caravans  on  the  other.  The  chief 
interruption  of  their  tranquillity  was  fix)m  the  hostility  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  occupied  the  central  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
including  the  sacred  sites  of  Shechem,  Gerizim,  and  Ebal.  This 
district  was  that  to  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  restricted 
in  its  last  days ;  and  when  Samaria  was  destroyed,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  people  carried  captive  by  Shalmaneser  (b.o.  721),  the  land 
was  for  a  time  left  desolate.t  The  new  heathen  settlers,  who 
were  brought  from  Babylon  and  the  neighbouring  cities  by  Esar- 
haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (about  b.c.  678),  were  plagued 
by  the  wild  beasts  that  had  multiplied  in  the  deserted  country. 
Attributing  their  sufferings  to  the  local  deity  on  whom  they  had 
intruded,  they  at  length  petitioned  Esar-haddon  for  some  one  to 
teach  them  "  the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land."  The  king  sent 
them  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Bethel,  and  the  settlers  learnt  to  worship  Jehovah  without  ceasing 
to  serve  their  own  gods.  Mingled  with  these  heathen  settlers 
there  were  of  course  Israelites  who  had  found  a  lurking-place  in 

*  For  the  two  ceataries  from  Cyras  to  Alexander  (b.c.  636—332)  oui  information  is 
Tery  scanty.  Abont  half  of  this  period  is  covered  by  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(B.a  686—420) ;  and  the  remainder,  from  the  end  of  Nehemiah's  second  administration 
to  Alexander's  visit  to  Jerusalem  (B.a  420 — 882),  is  passed  over  by  Joeephus  with  a 
very  brief  notice.  t  ^^  ^^^  ^f  P-  1'^^* 
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the  land,  or  who  came  from  Judah  and  the  northern  tribes  to  the 
new  seat  of  worship  after  the  destruction  of  Jerosalem ;  and  from 
snch  mingled  elements  there  grew  up  a  semi-idolatrous  people, 
who  claimed  to  repres^it  the  ancient  Israelites. 

Meanwhile  the  captive  Jews  at  Babylon  had  preserved  their 
faith  in  new  purity  uadear  the  teaching  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel^ 
amidst  the  fiery  fcunace  of  iCfebuchadnezzar  and  the  lions  of 
Darius.  Betuming  to  Jerusalem  full  of  pious  horror  at  idolatry, 
they  at  once  rejected  the  claims  of  the  Samaritans  to  a  share  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  revengeful  efforts  of  the  Samar- 
itans to  impede  the  work,  and  its  completion  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Nehemiah  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  are  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  which  ends  with  the 
triumphant  restoration  of  the  temple  and  dty.  In  alluding  to 
these  incidents,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  in  detail, 
we  must  not  forget  the  strange  but  characteristic  episode  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  which  lifts  the  veil  from  the  inner  life  and  in- 
trigues of  the  court  of  Xerxes,  and  shows  how  the  care  of  Jehovah 
for  his  people  overruled  the  artful  plot  laid  for  their  extermination 
to  the  establidiment  of  their  power  against  their  enemies,  not 
only  in  Judsea^  but  in  every  province  of  the  Persian  Empire.  The 
date  of  these  events  is  doubtless  to  be  fixed  in  the'  middle  part 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  when  he  had  returned  to  solace  himself  for 
his  defeat  in  Greece  amidst  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  his 
palace.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  to  identify  Esther  with 
Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  whose  horrible  cruelty  is  recorded  by 
Herodotus.* 

In  the  whole  of  this  history  we  have  glimpses  of  the  incipient 
corruption  of  the  Jews  by  Samaria  and  the  other  heathen  nations 
around  them,  especially  by  means  of  alliances  and  intermarriages. 
As  early  as  the  first  reformation  effected  by  Ezra  (b.c.  457),  we 
find  the  people  putting  away  their  strange  wives ;  but  about  thirty 
years  later,  when  Xehemiah  paid  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he 
found  that  the  high-priest  Eliashib  had  made  an  alliance  with 

*  The  identification  of  Um  Ahcuu&nu  of  Esther  with  Xerxes  is  now  thoroughly 
established.  The  foimer  name  (properly  Aehaahveraah)  is  the  etymological  oquiyalent 
of  the  Median  and  Persian  names  CyaxareSy  XerxMy  and  (with  the  prefix  Aria^  wMe) 
Ariaxerxet,  The  following  Ust  exhibits  the  Medo-Peruan  kings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, with  their  probable  identifications:-^!)  Ahasuerus  (Cjazares),  Dan.  ix.  1 
(2)  Barios  the  Mede  (Astyages),  Dan.  ▼.  81,  ix.  1 :  (8)  Cyrus  (Cyrus  the  Great) 
(4)  Ahasuerus  (Oambyses),  Ezra  iv,  6 :  (6)  Artaxerxes  (Pseudo-SmerdisX  Ezra  iv.  7 
(6)  Darius  (Darius  HystaspisX  Ezra  iv^.  6 :  (1)  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes^  Esther :  (8)  Arta 
xencs  (Artaxerxes  Longimanus),  Ezra  yii.,  Nehemiah. 
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Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  and  had  given  him  the  ose  of  a  chamber  in 
the  temple,,  and  that  his  grandson  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat  ^^  the  Horonite,"  that  is,  a  Moabite  of  Horonaim.  This 
Sauballat,  who  appears  to  have  been  governor  of  Samaria  nnder 
Artaxerxes,  had  united  with  Tobiah  and  with  Gkshem  the  Arabian 
in  the  moat  vehement  opposition  to  Nehemiah.  The  Book  of 
Nehemiah  breaks  ojff  with  the  account  of  his  reform  of  these  abuses 
and  his  expulsion  of  the  offending  priest;  but  Josephus,  who  says 
not  a  word  about  Sanballat  in  relating  the  history  of  Nehemiah, 
tells  a  similar  slory  of  the  marriage  of  M anasseh,  brother  of  the 
high-priest  Jaddna  (the  fourth  in  descent  trom  Eliashib)  to  the 
daughter  of  a  Sanballat,  whom  he  makes  governor  of  Samaria 
under  '^  Darius  the  last  king,''  that  is,  Darius  Godomannus.  Being 
required  to  give  up  his  wile,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  his  office, 
Manassdi  oi)enly  set  up  a  Samaritan  faction  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Sanballat  used  his  influence  with  Darius  to  obtain  permission  for 
the  erection,  of  a  rival  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Meanwhile 
Alexander  appeared  in  Palestine;  and  Sanballat,  who  joined  him 
with  7000  men,  persuaded  him  of  the  policy  of  dividing  the 
strength  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  worship 
in  Samaria:  so  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and 
Manasseh  was  made  the  first  high-priest.  Such,  stripped  of  some 
very  suspicious  embellishments,  is  the  story  of  Jos^hus,  a  writer 
notoriously  inaccurate  as  to  chronology.  Its  points  of  coincidence 
with  the  narrative  in  Nehemiah  suggest  the  simple  explanation, 
that  he  has  substituted  a  name  of  ^^  the  last  Darius  "  for  that  of 
Darius  Nothus  (b.o.  424 — 405).  But,  though  the  question  of 
chronology  must  be  left  with  this  conjecture,  the  fact  is  well  known, 
of  the  existttioe  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  with  its  schismat- 
ioal  worship,  and  the  rejection  of  aU  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  except 
the  First  Book  of  Moses.  That  temple  was  the  standing  sign  of 
the  religious  hatred  of  Samaritans  and  Jews,  till  its  destruction  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (about  b.o.  127) ;  and  even  after  it  was  laid  in 
ruins,  the  profligate  Samaritan  woman  could  utter  ta  the  wayfaring 
Jew  the  taunt : — ''  Ourfisthers  worshipped  in  this  mountain ;  and 
ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship." *  The  scattered  Hebrews  of  northern  Palestine,  though  inter- 
mixed with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  heathen  as  to  give  their 
country  the  appellation  of  ^^  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  retained 

*  John  \y.  20.  The  words  doubtless  contahi  an  aUusion  to  that  most  ancient 
worship  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites  after  the  Exodus,  at  Sheohem  and  its  hills, 
m  which  the  Samaritans  sought  a  justification  of  their  schism. 
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their  religious  fealty  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Samari- 
tans remained  an  isolated  community,  not  only  abstaining  from 
commerce  with  the  Jews,  and  refusing  Jewish  travellers  the  com- 
monest hospitality,  but  even  waylaying  and  maltreating  them,  so 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  take  the  longer  route  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  passing  between  Galilee  and  Judaea.*  Among  the 
wanton  insults,  for  which  special  opportunities  were  sought,  we 
are  told  that  the  Samaritans  imitated  by  false  beacons  the  watch- 
fires  by  which  the  Jews  transmitted  to  their  brethren  on  the  Eu- 
phrates the  rising  of  the  paschal  moon  ;  and  on  one  occasion  some 
Samaritans  made  their  way  into  the  Temple,  and  scattered  dead 
men's  bones  upon  the  pavement.  But  the  Jewish  priests  them- 
selves, even  during  this  period  of  comparative  religious  purity, 
profaned  the  sacred  courts  with  their  bloody  feuds.  Jonathan  or 
Johanan  (John)  the  grandson  of  Eliashib,  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  high-priests  named  in  the  Old  Testament.t  While  one  of  his 
brothers  allied  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Sanballat,  another, 
Joshua,  aimed  at  the  high-priesthood  through  his  favour  with  the 
Persian  satrap  Bagoas.  Joshua  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Jona- 
than in  the  temple ;  and  the  satrap  imposed  a  tax  on  every  lamb 
offered  in  sacrifice,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  murder.  Jaddua,  the 
son  of  Jonathan,  was  the  high-priest  who  is  said  to  have  gone  out 
to  meet  Alexander,  when  the  conqueror  approached  Jerusalem  to 
punish  its  fidelity  to  Darius  (b.o.  332). J  AH  that  we  know  forcer- 
tain  is  that  the  Jews  obtained  liberty  of  worship  and  other  privileges 
in  return  for  their  submission  to  Alexander,  who  removed  many  of 
them  to  people  his  new  city  of  Alexandria.  The  security  of  Jeru- 
salem was  increased  by  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  city  of 
Samaria,  which  had  i*ebelled  and  murdered  the  Macedonian  gov- 
ernor Andromachus.  Alexander  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and 
planted  a  Macedonian  colony  in  their  room — another  heathen  ele 
ment  in  the  motley  population  of  Samaria. 

As  the  result  of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi,  Palestine  fell,  with 
Phoenicia  and  CoBle-Syria,  to  the  lot  of  JPtolemy,  who  took 
Jerusalem  by  assaulting  it  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  belonged  to 
Egypt  for  just  a  century  (b.c.  300 — 198).  The  country  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity  under  the  mild  government  of 

*  Hence,  when  we  are  told  that  Jesus  **  mutt  needs  go  through  Samaria,*'  we  may 
infer  something  more  than  a  geographical  necessity. 

f  The  name  of  his  son  Jaddua  (Nehem.  zii.  11,  22),  who,  according  to  Josephus, 
was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus,  is  an  indication  of  the  time  when 
the  Old  Testament  canon  was  closed.  The  few  later  names  in  1  Chron.  ilL  22 — 24  are 
3f  doubtful  authenticity.  X  ^^  ^^^  ^  P-  ^^' 
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the  lirst  three  Ptolemies  (b.o.  300—222).  The  greatest  of  the 
high-priests  during  this  period  was  Simon  the  Just,  whose  eulogy 
is  written  by  the  -pea  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.*  His  brother 
and  successor,  Eleazar,  is  said  to  have  aided  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphns  in  the  great  work  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptnres.t  Onias  II.,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  succeeding  his 
uncle  in  b.o.  240,  endangered  the  good  understanding  with  Egypt 
by  withholding  the  customary  tribute.  His  nephew  Joseph,  the 
son  of  Tobias,  undertook  the  task  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes.  The  conversation  of  some  PhoBuician  merchants, 
with  whom  he  travelled  to  Alexandria,  suggested  to  him  the 
scheme  of  outbidding  their  tender  for  farming  the  revenues  of 
Palestine,  Oosle-Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  He  offered  double  the  sum 
proposed  by  them,  and,  when  asked  for  his  securiti^,  he  named 
the  king  and  queen.  His  boldness  was  successful,  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  he  virtually  held  the  civil  government,  side  by  side 
with  the  religious  authority  of  the  high-priest. 

The  peace  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  was  broken  by  the  rivalries 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  had  formed, 
under  the  Persian  government,  part  of  the  satrapy  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  first  partition  of  Alexander's  empire  they  had 
been  attached  to  Syria,  and  were  only  rent  from  it  by  the  superior 
power  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  To  recover  them  was  a  chief 
object  of  the  youthful  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose 
defeat  at  Baphia,  near  Guza  (b.c.  217),  and  subsequent  victory  at 
the  Bom'ces  of  the  Jordan  (b.o.  198),  have  already  been  related.^ 
These  wars  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to 
both  powers.  When  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  entered  Jerusalem 
in  triumph  after  the  battle  of  Baphia,  he  made  sumptuous  offer- 
ings to  the  temple,  and  persisted,  against  the  remonstrances  of 
Onias,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  Most  Holy  Place.  A  wild 
shriek  filled  the  city,  and  the  king,  seized  with  a  supernatural 
terror,  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth.  He  avenged  his  humiliation  by 
a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  which  severed  the  long 
friendship  between  the  people  and  the  kings  of  Egypt.  The  vic- 
tory of  Antiochus  at  Panium  was  welcomed  as  a  deliverance,  and 
he  granted  an  annual  allowance  for  the  sacrifices,  and  forbad 
strangers  to  enter  the  temple.  His  restoration  of  the  disputed 
provinces,  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  left  their 

•  EoolesiuticaB  I 

f  Respeoting  the  compoeition  of  the  S^ttttOffint^  or  Yersioii  of  the  LXX.,  the  readei 
If  referred  to  the  qiecial  works  on  biblical  sdenoe.  X  See  Vol  IL,  p.  491. 
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administration  Btill  in  hia  own  hands  as  the  guardian  <^  his  youthfiil 
son-in-law,  Ptolemj  Y.  Epiphanes,  and  when  the  Bomans  stripped 
him  of  his  dominions  beyond  the  Taoms,  thej  seem  to  have  aeqni- 
esced  in  his  possession  of  Cksle-Syria  and  Palestine  (b.o.  190). 

One  necessary  consequence  of  the  riyalries  of  the  two  great 
powers  was  the  rise  of  two  parties  in  Jndsa,  one  leaning  for  sup- 
port on  Egypt,  the  other  on  Syria.  The  tolerant  policy  of  the 
Ptolemies  towards  the  religion  of  all  their  subjects  was  responded 
to  by  the  habitual  fidelity  of  the  hierarchy  of  Jerusalem ;  while 
the  increasing  party  who  were  tempted  by  Hellenic  usages  looked 
naturally  towards  Syria.  The  inevitable  contest  was  brought  to 
a  head  by  feuds  which  broke  out  in  the  family  of  that  Joseph  of 
whom  we  lately  spoke.  Hyrcanus,  the  youngest  of  his  eight  sons, 
having  contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  seize  his  fath^s  inmiense 
treasures,  used  them  to  purchase  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator.  -  On  hia  return  to  Judaea,  he  had  to  encounter  the  displeas- 
ure of  his  father  and  the  open  enmity  of  his  brothers,  two  of 
whom  were  slain  in  an  encounter  with  him.  Hyrcanus  fled  to 
the  district  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  which  he  was  collector  of  the 
revenue.  Another  contest  soon  arose,  on  the  death  of  Joseph,  for 
the  division  of  his  wealth.  The  high-priest^  Onias  III.,  took 
part  with  the  elder  brothers,  and  Hyrcanus  again  fled  to  a  magni- 
ficent fortified  palace  which  he  built  near  Heshbon,  where  he  led 
the  life  of  an  independent  prince,  at  perpetual  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Arabs.  Thus  he  maintained  his  power  for  seven 
years,  till  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when,  through 
fear  of  the  king's  vengeance— as  it  would  seem — he  put  himself  to 
death  (b.o.  175). 

The  machinations  of  the  same  family  had  meanwhile  brought 
new  troubles  upon  Jerusalem.  A  certain  Simon,  treasurer  of  the 
temple,  who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one  of  the  elder  sons  of 
Joseph,  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Onias,  apparently 
about  the  treasure  which  Hyrcanus  had  deposited  in  the  temple. 
Unable  to  effect  his  object,  he  carried  to  ApoUonins,  the  governor 
of  Cosle-Syria  under  Seleucus  IV.,*  such  an  account  of  the  riches 
of  the  temple,  that  Heliodorus,  the  royal  treasurer,  was  sent  to 
seize  them  for  the  king.  The  author  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees  is  alone  in  relating  the  celebrated  miracle,  which  he 
complains  was  even  at  the  time  imputed  by  Simon  to  the  artifice 
of  the  high-prie3t—  how  a  horseman  clothed  in  golden  armour 

*  Sdeacaa  IV.  PhUopator,  the  elder  son  of  Antiochoi  tiie  Oroat^  raig&ed  from  b.o 
ll7toB.al7a. 
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trampled  HeliodoruB  down,  while  hia  two  -  attendants — jonths  of 
great  strength  and  beanty,  in  splendid  raiment— scourged  the 
intruder  till  he  was  carried  senseless  out  of  the  temple  conrt, 
and  was  only  restored  at  the  pray^^  of  the  high-priest^  The 
attempt  was  followed  by  bloody  conflicts  between  the  rival  fac- 
tions ;  and  Onias  found  it  needM  to  go  to  Antioc^  to  answer  the 
chaigeB  of  Simon  and  ApoUonius.  He  was  still  there  when 
Selencus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus  IY«  Epiphanes 

(b.0.  US). 

This  prince  had  passed  his  youth  at  Bome,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  as  a  hostage  for  the  observance  of  his  father's  treaty  with 
the  Sepublic.  There  he  had  learnt  to  add  contempt  for  his 
Oriental  subjects  to  a  nature  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of 
Eastern  Hellenism.  His  character  is  ably  sketched  by  Dr.  Mil- 
man  : — *^  Antiochus  united  the  quick  and  versatile  character  of  a 
Greek  with  the  splendid  voluptuousness  of  an  Asiatic.  He  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  drunkards  of  antiquity.  At  one  time  he 
debased  the  royal  dignity  by  mingling  widi  the  revels  of  his 
meanest  subjects,  scouring  the  streets  in  his  riotous  frolics,  or 
visiting  the  lowest  places  of  public  entertainment  and  the 
common  baths;  or,  like  Peter  of  Russia,  conversing  with  the 
artisans  in  their  shops  on  various  trades.  With  stiU  less  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  he  was  fond  of  mimick- 
ing in  public  the  forms  of  election  to  the  Soman  magistracies ; 
he  would  put  on  a  white  robe,  and  canvass  the  passengers  in  the 
streets  for  their  votes.  Then,  supposing  himself  to  have  been 
elected  ffidile  or  tribune,  he  would  cause  his  curule  chair  to  be 
set  in  the  market-place,  and  administer  justice — a  poor  revenge 
against  a  people  before  whose  power  he  trembled.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pleasures  of  Antiochus  were  those  of  Sardanapalus ; 
and  his  mxmificence,  more  particularly  towards  the  religions  cere- 
monies and  edifices,  both  of  his  own  dominions  and  of  Greece, 
was  0n  a  scale  of  truly  Oriental  grandeur :  for  among  the  discre- 
pancies of  this  singular  character  must  be  reckoned  a  great  degree 
of  bigotry  and  religious  intolerance.  The  admirers  of  the  mild 
genius  of  the  Grecian  religion,  and  those  who  suppose  religious 
persecution  unknown  in  the  world  to  the  era  of  Ohristianity,  would 

*  2  Uaoc.  liL  W.  "  TUs  Siinoii  now,  of  whom  we  spoke  before,  having  been  a 
bewrajer  of  the  money  and  of  his  coontry,  Blanderad  Onias,  as  if  he  had  terrified 
HeBodonis,  and  been  the  worker  of  these  enrib.**  Few  readers  of  the  Books  of  the 
Maoeabees  csn  M  to  notioe  the  great  inferlorliy  of  tbeSeoond  to  die  Vintm  sLmpU^ 
dty  and  TerisimiUtode. 
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do  well  to  consider  the  wanton  and  barbarous  attempt  of  AutioclinB 
to  exterminate  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  substitate  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Yet  the  savage  and  tyrannical  violence  of  Antiochns  was 
in  fact,  and  surely  we  may  say  providentially,  the  safeguard  of 
the  Jewish  nation  from  the  greatest  danger  to  which  it  had  ever 
been  exposed, — ^the  slow  and  secret  encroachment  of  Grecian 
manners,  Grecian  arts,  Grecian  vices,  and  Grecian  idolatry.  It 
roused  the  dormant  enei^  of  the  whole  people,  and  united  again, 
in  indissoluble  bonds,  the  generous  desire  of  national  independ- 
ence with  zealous  attachment  to  the  national  religion.  It  again 
identified  the  true  patriot  with  the  devout  worshipper."  * 

How  deeply  this  Hellenism  had  infected  the  Jewish  people  was 
soon  proved  by  the  tools  whom  Antiochns  found  ready  even  to 
anticipate  his  designs.  The  chief  of  these  was  Joshua,  who  by 
offering  Antiochns  the  enormous  tribute  of  360  talents,  obtained 
the  high-priesthood  in  place  of  his  brother  Onias,  while  the  latter 
was  kept  in  honourable  captivity  at  Antioch  (b.o.  176).  The 
change  of  his  own  name  to  the  Greek  form  Jason  was  a  sign  of 
the  Hellenizing  innovations  which  he  carried  out  with  all  the  zeal 
of  an  apostate;  and  he  found  not  a  few  prepared  to  prefer  the 
freedom  of  Greek  manners  to  the  "  narrow  Judaism  "  of  their  fore- 
fathers. While  the  temple  services  fell  into  disuse,  a  gynmasium 
was  opened  for  the  youths,  who,  in  practising  the  Grecian  exercises 
naked,  were  only  ashamed  of  the  mark  of  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  which  some  of  them  even  obliterated.  Antiochns  was 
received  with  acclamations  when  he  visited  Jerusalem. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  save  Jason  from  being  supplanted  by 
a  competitor,  who  outbid  him  both  in  bribing  and  flattering  the 
king,  and  whose  uncompromising  Hellenism  was  proved,  not  by  a 
slight  change  of  name,  but  by  adopting  that  of  Menelaus  in  place 
of  Onias.t  Having  been  sent  to  Antiochns  to  pay  the  tribute,  he 
returned  invested  with  the  high-priesthood,  and  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem "  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  rage  of  a  wild 
beast."  X  Jason  fled  to  the  Ammonites  (b.c.  172).  But  Mene- 
laus found  himself  unable  to  make  good  his  promises,  and  was 
summoned  again  to  Antioch.  Not  to  go  there  empty-handed,  he 
sold  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to  Tynan  merchants.  The 
aged  Onias  denounced  the  sacril^e,  but  Menelaus  bribed  the 

•  Dean  Milman :  Bitiorjf  of  the  Jew,  toI  L,  pp.  467,  458. 

f  TbiB  Oniaa  is  made  b  j  JosephuB  the  brother  of  the  high-priest  Onias  and  of  Jason ; 
but,  according  to  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  he  was  the  brother  of  SimcHi,  and  the 
ion  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias.  %  2  Mace.  iv.  28—- 2A 
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judges,  and  the  high^^priest  of  Jehovah  had  to  take  Banctoary  in 
the  heathen  grove  of  Daphne.  Thence  he  was  enticed,  and  pnt 
to  death  bj  a  creatare  of  Menelans,  named  Andronicns,  who 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crime  from  the  king's  pity  for  the  fa^te 
of  the  blameless  Onias.  Meanwhile  the  sacrileges  of  Lysimachns, 
the  deputy  of  Menelaus  at  Jerusalem,  had  provoked  an  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  he  was  overpowered  and  killed.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  a  deputation  proceeded  to  Tyre,  where  Antiochus 
held  his  court  on  his  march  against  Egypt,  to  accuse  Menelaus ; 
but  gold  prevailed  and  the  accusers  were  themselves  put  to  death 
(B.a  170). 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  success  Aniiochus  prosecuted 
his  designs  against  Egypt^  while  the  Bomans,  who  had  assumed 
the  protectorate  of  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  VL  Philometor, 
were  occupied  in  the  war  with  Perseus*  While  he  was  engaged  in 
the  second  of  his  four  campaigns  (B.a  170),  a  false  rumour  of  his 
death  reached  Jerusalem.  Jason,  the  deposed  high-priest  of  the 
Uellenizing  party,  attacked  Jerusalem,  drove  Menelaus  into  the 
fortress  of  Acra,  and  began  to  play  the  tyrant  in  the  city.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  king  was  returning  to  avenge  the 
msult,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence  fled 
to  Sparta^  were  ^^he  perished  in  a  strange  land.''*  Menelaus, 
seeing  the  opportimity  of  cmahing  his  foes,  inflamed  the  farj  of 
Antiochus  by  representing  the  disturbance  as  a  revolt  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Jerusalem  was  tak^i  by  storm,  amidst  the  slaughter  of 
40,000  of  its  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  as 
many  more  were  sold  into  davery.  Menelaus  led  Antiochus  into 
the  temple ;  where,  not  content  with  carrying  off  the  golden  candle- 
stick, the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  with  all  the 
sacred  vessels,  and  treasures  to  the  amount  of  1800  talents,  he 
sacrificed  a  swine  upon  the  altar  of  bumtK>ffering,  sprinkled. 
broth  made  from  its  flesh  over  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  andl 
polluted  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  filth.  The  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  seems  to  have  been  profaned  in  like  manner,  and  the 
king  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  Greek  governors  in  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem ;  Menelaus,  who  retained  the  priesthood,  being  reduced 
to  the  humble  function  of  instigating  their  tyranny.  This  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  him,  except  an  incidental  notice  by  Josephus  of  his 
execution  under  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator  (b.o.  163). 

The  outrages  perpetrated  for  the  next  two  years  are  eclipsed  \>y 

*  2  Maec  r.  S — 10.    The  firnoy  of  a  kindred  between  the  Jews  and  Spartans  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  embassy  of  Judas  MaocabsBus  to  ^Mrta  (1  Mace,  xil  7). 
VOL.  IIL — ^.11 
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the  fiightftil  persecution  which  followed  the  repulse  of  Antiochus 
from  Egypt  by  the  Eoman  embasBj  under  Popillius  Leenaa 
(b.c.  168).*  The  rage  of  disappointed  ambition  was  doubtless 
inflamed  bj  the  fear  that  Rome  would  encourage  the  Jews  to 
return  to  their  old  alliance  with  Egypt.  Antiochus  resolved  to 
extirpate  the  Hebrew  nation,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  survivors 
to  the  state  of  Hellenistic  heathens.  Apollonius,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  availed  himself  of  that 
respect  for  religious  observances,  which  had  distinguished  the 
Jews  ever  since  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  and  of  which  the 
first  Ptolemy  had  taken  advantage  to  seize  the  city.f  Dissembling 
the  hostile  purpose  of  his  mission,  Apollonius  waited  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  then  let  loose  his  22,000  soldiers  on  the  defenceless 
city.  The  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women  and  children 
reserved  for  slavery ;  the  houses  pillaged  and  burnt ;  the  fortifica- 
tions dismantled ;  and  a  lofty  tower  was  erected  on  Mount  Zion  to 
command  the  courts  of  the  temple  and  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The 
sound  of  prayer  and  praise  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  one,  and  the 
stragglers  who  ventured  to  return  to  the  other  were  cut  down 
without  mercy  by  the  garrison,  which  ravaged  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Having  thus  laid  Jerusalem  again  in  rains  Antiochus 
aimed  his  final  blow  at  the  religion  of  which  it  was  the  seat.  An 
edict  was  issued  for  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  all  the 
king's  dominions,  and  its  execution  in  Palestine  was  entrusted 
to  an  old  man  named  AthensBUS,  who  united  to  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  rites  that  horrid  love  of  cruelty  for  its  own  sake 
which  marks  the  spirit  of  an  inquisitor.  The  combination  of  age, 
bigotry,  and  self-conceit  seems  to  have  the  power  of  so  drying  up 
the  sources  of  emotion,  as  to  leave  no  sense  of  enjoyment  save  the 
unnatural  luxury  of  gloating  over  pain. 

The  ready  submission  of  the  Samaritans  proved  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  "  Te  know  not  what  ye  worship  f  and  their  temple  on 
Mt  Gerizim  became  the  sanctuary  of  Jove  the  god  of  strangers 
(Zeus  Xenius).  Proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  Atheneeus  dedicated 
the  temple  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  whose  statue  was  set  up  by  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  which  was  polluted  with  sacrifices  of  swine. 
The  orgies  of  Baal  and  the  obscene  revelries  of  Dionysus  dese- 
crated its  courts.  The  people  were  compelled  to  eat  swine's  fiesh 
— the  favourite  test  of  conformity — ^to  sacrifice  to  the  Greek  gods, 

•  See  Vol  II.,  p  611. 

t  NeoesBity  afuirwardfl  led  the  Maccabees  to  decide  that  acts  of  Belf^defenoe  were 
avfiil  on  the  Sabbath. 
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and  to  profane  the  Sabbath.  Every  rite  of  Jehovah's  worship  was 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death.  Two  women  who  had  dared  to 
circumcise  their  babes,  were  hong  with  the  children  round  their 
necks ;  and  Philip,  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  anticipated  the 
atrocities  of  modern  times  by  burning  a  whole  company  who  had 
concealed  themselves  in  a  cave  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  It  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  narrative  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees 
for  the  details  of  that  infernal  ingenuity,  with  which  the  records 
of  later  persecutions  have  made  us  but  too  familiar.  ''  Some  were 
tortured,*  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  resurrection :  and  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and 
Bcourgings."  No  record  of  steadfast  endurance  surpasses  that 
which  tells  how  the  seven  brethren  endured  unutterable  torments, 
from  the  eldest  down  to  the  tender  boy,  encouraged  by  their 
mother,  who  then  shared  their  fate ;  nor  do  even  the  dying  words 
of  a  Ridley  or  a  Latimer  breathe  in  greater  purity  tiie  faith  which 
has  ever  animated  the  ^^  cloud  of  martyrs,"  than  those  of  the  aged 
Eleazar.  When  the  very  officers  charged  with  his  execution 
besought  him  to  provide  some  meat  and  eat  it  as  if  it  were  swine's 
flesh,  he  replied, — ^^  It  becometh  not  our  age  in  any  wise  to  dis- 
semble, whereby  many  young  persons  might  think  that  Eleazar, 
being  fourscore  years  old  and  ten,  were  now  gone  to  a  strange 
religion,  and  so  through  mine  hypocrisy  and  desire  to  live  a  little 
time,  should  be  deceived  by  me,  and  I  get  a  stain  to  my  old  age, 
and  make  it  abominable.  For  though  for  the  present  time  I 
should  be  delivered  from  the  punishment  of  men,  yet  I  should  not 
escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  alive  nor  dead."  So  he 
fulfilled  his  resolve  ''  to  leave  a  notable  example  to  such  as  be 
young,  to  die  willin^^y  and  courageously  for  the  honourable  and 
holy  laws." 

The  same  spirit  which  animated  these  martyrs  soon  showed  itself 
in  the  form  of  active  patriotism,  and  secured  the  liberation  of 
Judflea,  after  a  struggle  which  historians  would  have  united  to 
celebrate  as  the  noblest  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  had  it  been 
waged  in  a  less  sacred  land  or  for  a  less  holy  cause.  Matiathias, 
a  priest  of  the  course  of  Joarib  (the  first  of  David's  twenty-four 
courses),  had  fled  irom  the  persecution  at  Jerusalem  to  his  native 
city  of  Modin,  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Philistian  plain  and 
the  sea.  With  his  five  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and 
Jonathan — ^all  destined  to  fall  in  their  country's  cause — ^he  was 

*  The  Apostle  useB  the  exact  word,  erv/ijrav/o^rav,  which  expresses  one  kind  of 
torture,  by  eerere  beadng,  described  in  the  Maceabeet,    Heb.  xi  86,  36. 
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mourning  over  the  desecration  of  the  eanctaary,  when  the  roja. 
officer  Apelles  came  to  Modin,  to  enforce  the  king's  decree.  The 
splendid  offers  with  wbic^  he  tried  to  win  over  Mattathias,  as  the 
chief  man  of  the  city,  were  indignantly  rejected  ;  and  when  the 
first  conformist  approached  the  heathen  altar,  Mattathias  struck 
him  dead,  slew  Apelles  himself,  and  pulled  down  the  altar.  Then, 
having  proclaimed  throughout  the  city  that  all  who  were  zealous 
for  the  law  should  follow  him,  he  fled  to  the  mountains,  with  his 
sons  and  kinsmen.  This  nucleus  of  insurrection  soon  attracted  a 
great  number,  including  the  whole  of  the  strict  sect  called  the 
Assidsans.'^  Issuing  from  the  fastnesses  where  they  could  for 
the  most  part  defy  the  Syrian  troops,  they  entered  the  villages 
and  towns,  overthrew  the  heathen  altars  and  punished  the  wor- 
shippers ;  rescued  copies  of  the  law,  enforced  circumcision,  and 
restored  the  synagogues.  The  aged  Mattathias  soon  succumbed 
to  the  hardships  of  such  a  warfare,  and,  after  a  dying  exhoitation 
to  his  sons,  he  was  buried  in  his  fathers'  sepulchre  at  Modin  (b.o. 
167). 

Mattathias  seems  himself  to  have  left  the  command  to  his  third 
son,  Judas,  whose  celebrated  surname  of  MaooalBjeub  had  prob- 
ably the  same  significance  as  that  of  the  champion  of  Christendom, 
Charles  Martel  (the  JIamm&r).f  The  eulogy  of  this  Alfred  and 
Tell  of  the  later  Jewish  commonwealth  has  been  too  often  cele- 
brated in  prose  and  verse  and  music  to  need  repetition ;  and  our 
space  permits  only  a  brief  allusion  to  his  deeds.  The  great  vic- 
tory which  he  won  over  the  Syrians,  in  the  same  passes  of  Beth- 
horon  ia  which  Joshua  had  slaughtered  the  Canaanites,  roused  the 
fury  of  Antiochufl.  Gathering  all  the  forces  of  his  empire,  the 
king  marched  with  one  body  into  Persia,  to  collect  the  money 

*  This  name,  in  Hebrew  Chasidim  (pwut  or  holy)  wu  first  adopted  by  the  adherent! 
of  the  law,  in  opposition  to  the  "impious/*  tiiat  is,  the  Hellenizlng  party.  After> 
wards  it  was  assumed  by  those  who  added  to  the  Mosaio  bw  the  traditions  of  the 
Rabbis,  in  eontradistinction  to  the  Zadakim  {riffhte<mt\  who  were  content  with  the  law 
itselfl  From  these  two  parties  respectively  sprang  the  later  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees. 

f  Several  other  derirations  have  been  given,  such  as  the  anagram  from  the  oon* 
eluding  words  of  Exodus  xv.  11  :^*«  10  Camo  Ka  Baalim  Jdiovab  "— -"*  Who  is  Uke  unto 
thee  among  the  gods?  O  Jehovah."  The  surname  of  Judas  became  the  epithet  of  the 
whole  family,  the  Maoc^bxks.  Their  other  name  of  Abmon^saitb  was  derived  from  their 
ancestor  Ohasmon,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias.  It  has  become  the  practise  of 
historians  to  use  the  name  of  Maeeabeet  for  the  original  family,  down  to  the  death  of 
John  Hyrcanua,  the  grandson  of  Mattathias  (B.a  106),  and  that  of  Annommnt  for  the 
Drinces  who  descended  from  Hyrcanus.  Though  the  distinction  is  arbitrary,  it  marics, 
IS  we  shall  see,  an  essential  Aflbrenoe  In  the  character  of  the  men  and  the  oonstittttioi' 
of  the  sUte. 
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which  he  sorely  needed;  while  he  placed  Lysiae  in  command  of 
the  rest,  as  governor  west  of  the  Euphrates,  with  orders  to  exter- 
minate the  Jews.  Jadae  was  now  in  the  hills  north  of  Jerusalem, 
the  governor,  of  which  city,  Philip,  became  importunate  for  aid ; 
and  an  army  of  40,000  foot  and  7,000  horse  marched  to  his  relief. 
The  first  body  of  20,000  men,  nnder  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  ad- 
vanced to  Emmans,  while  Judafi  prepared  to  meet  them  by  prayer 
and  fasting  at  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Mizpeh.  There,  like 
Gideon,  he  made  proclamation  for  all  who  were  fearful,  as  well 
as  all  who  had  married  wives,  built  houses,  or  planted  vineyards, 
to  leave  the  camp ;  and  his  little  army  of  6,000  men  was  reduced 
to  3,000,  who  "  had  neither  armour  nor  swords  to  their  minds.'' 
The  news  of  a  night  march  of  Gorgias,  with  a  chosen  body,  in 
order  to  surprise  him  at  Mizpeh,  suggested  to  Judas  the  bold 
stroke  of  falling  on  the  Syrian  camp.  He  reached  it  at  daybreak, 
defeated  Kicanor,  who  was  pursued  to  Ashdod  with  the  loss  of 
3,000  men;  and  then  rallied  his  force  to  meet  Gorgias  on  his 
return.  But  that  leader's  troops,  wearied  with  their  ^uitless 
night  march  through  the  mountains,  fled  at  the  sight  of  the 
smoking  camp.  Not  till  then  did  Judas  suffer  his  men  to  gather 
the  rich  plunder:  a  number  of  slave-dealers,  who  had  followed 
the  Syrian  army  to  make  merchandise  of  the  Jewish  prisoners, 
were  themselves  sold  for  slaves :  and  the  Sabbath  which  followed 
the  day  of  the  battle  was  kept  with  sacred  joy.  A  second  victory 
beyond  Jordan,  in  which  20,000  Syrians  fell,  regained  the  for- 
tresses of  Gilead,  with  a  large  supply  of  arms.  In  the  next  year, 
Judas  won  a  decisive  battle  against  an  army  of  60,000  foot  and 
5,000  horse,  commanded  by  Lysias  in  person,  at  Bethsura,  north 
of  Hebron ;  and  now  at  length  he  led  bis  army  to  Jerusalem  in  a 
triumph  which  was  turned  to  sadness  at  the  sight  of  the  ruined 
city  and  the  desolate  sanctuary. 

Lysias  retreated  to  Antioch,  leaving  an  interval  of  repose,  which 
Judas  employed  in  measures  for  the  security  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  service.  While  a  part  of  his  forces 
was  occupied  in  watching  the  garrison  which  still  held  Mount  Zion, 
the  temple  was  dedicated  anew  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  exactly 
four  years  after  its  profanation  by  Antiochus,  and  a  festival  was 
held  for  eight  days  with  rejoicings  like  those  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Dec.  B.O.  166).*    Judas  then  turned  his  arms  against  the 

*  The  event  was  commemorated  by  a  perpetual  axmnaX  festival,  the  *'  Feast  of  the 
Dedicatioii,"  which  is  mentioned  by  St  John  as  in  the  winter,  and  which  is  still  observed 
by  the  Jews. 
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surroundiDg  nations,  who  had  begun  to  show  their  ancient  and  jeal- 
ous enmity  by  massacres  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  among  them« 
The  Ammonites  and  Idumeans  wei*e  chastised,  and  the  fortress 
of  Bethsora  strengthened  against  the  latter.  Meanwhile  a  Syrian 
army  devastated  Gilead,  and  the  garrisons  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais 
ravaged  Galilee,  slaughtering  the  Jews.  Judas  and  Jonathan 
marched  into  Gilead,  while  their  brother  Simon  traversed  Galilee, 
and  the  Jews  of  both  regions  were  transplanted  to  Judsea  for 
security.  A  third  division,  which  had  been  left  to  protect  Jeru- 
salem, incurred  a  defeat  by  attacking  Gorgias  contrary  to  the 
express  orders  of  Judas,  who  retrieved  the  disaster,  and  finished 
the  campaign  by  taking  Hebron  and  overrunning  Philistia  and 
Samaria  (b.o.  165). 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  received  the  news  of  these  successes  just 
at  the  time  of  his  repulse  in  the  attempt  to  plunder  the  rich  temple 
of  Elymais.  Hastening  back  full  of  rage  and  mortification,  he 
was  seized  with  raving  madness  and  loathsome  disease,  and  died 
at  a  small  town  in  the  mountains  between  Media  and  Persia  (b.c. 
164).  Both  Greeks  and  Jews  saw  in  his  horrible  end  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sacrilege  against  their  temples ;  but  the  account  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  of  his  remorse  for  his  cruelties  towards 
the  Jews,  and  his  vows  to  benefit  and  honour  them, — nay,  to  become 
a  Jew  himself,  if  he  recovered, — are  justly  suspected  from  their 
contrast  with  the  simpler  narrative  of  the  First  Book.  There  were 
two  claimants  to  the  Syrian  crown.  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  had  been  left  by  his  father  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Ljsias ;  while  the  late  king's  nephew  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  lY.,  was  still  detained  at  Bome.  The  former,  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  title  of  Antiochus  Y.  Eupator,  marched  with 
Lysias  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Zion.  The  royal  army  num- 
bered from  80,000  to  100,000  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  and  82 
elephants.  The  terror  caused  by  these  beasts  found  an  antidote  in 
the  heroism  of  Eleazab,  sumamed  Avaran,  the  fourth  son  of 
Mattathias,  who  crept  under  an  elephant,  pierced  its  belly  with  his 
sword,  and  was  crushed  beneath  its  huge  bulk.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  Maccabeean  brothers  who  fell  in  the  cause  to  which  the  lives 
of  all  were  devoted.  This  incident  occurred  in  a  battle  fought  for 
the  relief  of  Bethsura,  which  was,  however,  surrendered  on  honour- 
able terms  through  the  pressure  of  famine,  Judas  having  been 
forced  to  retreat  upon  Jerusalem.  The  capital  itself  was  hard 
pressed,  the  occurrence  of  the  Sabbatic  year  having  caused  a 
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scarcity  of  com  ;*  when  news  arrived  from  Antioch,  that  Philip, 
the  general  who  had  led  back  the  army  from  Persia,  claimed  to 
govern  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.  Peace  was  at  once  made 
with  the  Jews ;  bnt  the  agreement  nnder  which  Lysias  and  his 
master  were  admitted  into  Jerusalem  was  shamelessly  violated  by 
the  destruction  of  the  wall  built  by  Judas  to  protect  the  temple 
from  the  garrison  of  Zion.  Before  his  departure,  Antiochus 
appointed  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  a  hellenizing  Jew,  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  in  place  of  Menelaus,  who  had  accompanied  Lysiaa 
into  JudsBa,  and  had  been  put  to  death,  as  already  mentioned.t 

Antiochus  and  Lysias  had  scarcely  returned  to  Antioch  when 
they  were  overpowered  and  put  to  death  by  Demetrius,  who  had 
escaped  from  Bome,  and  now  obtained  the  Syrian  crown  as 
Demetrius  I.  Soter.  Alcimus  hastened  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
new  sovereign,  who  sent  Bacchides  with  an  army  to  put  down 
his  opponents.  His  promises  and  the  authority  of  his  office 
led  the  Assidseans,  against  the  remonstrances  of  Judas,  to  receive 
him  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  forthwith  put  sizty  of  them  to  death 
in  one  day.  He  soon  found  it  needftil  to  resort  once  more  for  aid 
to  Antioch,  and  the  army  sent  to  reinstate  him  was  defeated  by 
Judas,  and  its  general  Nicanor  was  slain,  in  the  battle  of  Adasa, 
near  Beth-horon,  which  has  been  called  the  Marathon  of  the 
Maocabeaan  struggle  (Feb.  b.c.  161),  soon  to  be  followed  by  its 
ThermopylfiB.  Judas  now  resolved  to  seek  the  aid  of  Bome  for 
securing  the  independence  which  seemed  already  won.  Amidst 
the  fame  of  victories  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  Macedonia  and  Asia,  the 
Jews  had  heard  that  a  city  governed  by  two  generals,  whom  it 
changed  every  year,  was  able  to  impose  its  will  upon  all  the  kings  of 
the  world.  The  policy  of  Bome,  to  use  every  means  of  weakening 
the  modlux^ies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  led  the  Senate  to  embrace  the 
proffered  alliance ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Judas  were  returning 
with  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  engraved  on  a  brazen  tablet,  j:  when 

*  This  statement  seems  to  imply,  not  only  that  the  restored  Jews  kept  the  Sabbatic 
year,  the  nef^ect  of  whieh  was  one  of  their  forefathers'  chief  sins ;  but  that  they  did 
so  without  the  aid  of  a  miracle  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  com.  The  important 
questions  involved  in  this  view  belong  to  the  theologian ;  but  the  simple  fact  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  religious  steadfastness  of  the  people. 

f  This  appointment  excluded  Onias,  the  son  of  that  Onias  who  liad  been  murdered 
at  Antioch.  Onias  fled  to  £gypt»  and  obtained  from  Ptolemy  PhUometor  the  grant  of  a 
tract  of  land  at  Leontopolis,  with  a  ruined  temple,  which  he  oonverted  into  a  temjde  of 
Jehovah,  and  became  its  high-priest  His  descendants,  who  were  the  legitimate  line,  in 
preference  to  all  who  ruled  at  Jerusalem,  continued  to  minister  in  this  temple  down  to 
the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

X  The  rabetance  of  this  very  interesting  document  is  given  in  1  Maoa  viil  11— 9t 
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a  blow  fell  npoit  the  leader  and  tbe  people^  in  which  an  ancient 
Jew  could  not  but  have  seen  the  puniehment  of  '^  trusting  in  an. 
arm  of  flesh."  That  such  was  the  view  taken  of  the  treaty  with 
Rome  by  the  Assidflsans  appears  evident  £rom  their  desertion  of 
Judas,  when  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  returned  with  a  new  army. 
The  heroic  Maccabee  seemed  to  know  that  his  course  was  run,  and 
though  left  with  only  800  chosen  warriors,  he  refused  to  fly.  "  If 
our  time  be  come,"  said  he,  "  let  us  die  manfully  for  our  brethren, 
and  let  us  not  stain  our  honour."  At  the  battle  of  Eleasa — a  place 
apparently  on  the  western  slope  of  the  bills  of  Judah,  above  Ash- 
dod — the  little  band  of  Judas  broke  the  right  of  the  Syrians,  where 
Bacchides  fought  in  person  with  his  best  troops,  but  the  rest  of 
the  army  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  them,  and  Judas  himself 
was  slain.  The  historian  who  pays  due  regard  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  cause  for  which  the  Maccabee  yielded  up  his  life  need  not 
disparage  the  self-sacrifice  which  held  Leonidas  at  his  post  in 
obedience  to  his  country's  laws,  while  he  claims  for  the  Hebrew 
warrior  honours  at  least  equal  to  those  which  have  been  lavidied 
on  the  Spartan.  Or  perhaps  we  should  rather  be  content  that 
the  one  should  have  had  his  reward  in  the  honours  which  men  re- 
ceive from  each  oth^,  and  that  the  other  should  be  left  to  the 
honour  which  comes  from  Ood  alone. 

The  ruthless  cruelty  with  which  Alcimus  and  Bacchides  abused 
their  victory  reunited  the  patriots  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. Jonathan,  sumamed  Apphus  (the  wary),  the  youngest 
son  of  Mattathia^  b^an  to  gather  a  new  force  in  the  wilderness 
of  Tekoah,  aided  by  the  wisdom  of  his  brother  Simon.  These  two 
alone  remained  of  the  five  brothers,  after  John,  the  eldest,  was 
treacherously  slain  by  an  Arab  tribe.  Their  position  was  in  a 
morass  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  where  Bacchides  assailed  them 
on  a  Sabbath.  Aft;er  an  unexpected  resistance,  in  which  they 
slew  a  thousand  of  the  Syrians,  they  escaped  by  swimming  the 
river.  The  death  of  Alcimus,  who  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
disease  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  down  the  walls  of  the 
temple,  removed  one  motive  for  the  war,  and  a  long  course  of 
desultory  hostilities  was  at  length  concluded  by  a  peace,  and 
Bacchides  kept  his  promise  never  again  to  molest  the  Jews 
(B.C.  158). 

The  land  had  now  rest  for  six  years  under  the  able  government 
of  Jonathan,  who  went  on  zealously  in  the  work  of  refoimation. 
In  B.O.  153,  the  people,  who  fiftieen  years  before  had  been  doomed 
by  AntiochuB  Epiphanes  to  destruction,  found  themselves  in  the 
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proud  pofiition  of  arbiters  between  bis  pretended  eon  Alexander 
Balas  and  the  reigning  king  Demetrins.  The  first  effects  of  their 
rivalry  were  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish  hostages  in  the  tower  of 
Zion  and  the  appointment  of  Jonathan  in  the  place  of  Alcimns, 
as  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Asmonsean  line.  Both  kings  added 
the  most  profase  offers ;  but  the  Jews  espoused  the  side  which 
was  favonred  by  Home  and  which  was  soon  crowned  with  victory 
in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Demetrius  Soter  (b.o.  150).  At  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Cleopatra^  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  Jonathan  was  a  distinguished  guest.  With  equal 
courage  and  political  wisdom,  he  guided  the  commonwealth 
through  the  dynastic  war  which  broke  out  in  b.c.  147,  and  gained 
the  favour  of  the  victor,  Demetrius  II.  Kicator,  whose  life  was 
saved  by  a  Jewish  body-guard  in  the  first  rebelUon  of  Tryphon. 
But  when  Demetrius  failed  to  keep  his  promises,  he  found  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Jonathan's  support  turned  the  scale,  and  Try- 
phon  was  able  to  set  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  on  the  throne  by 
the  title  of  Antiochus  VI.  Theos  (b.o.  144).  The  new  king  in- 
vested Jonathan  and  his  brother  Simon  with  full  power  over 
Palestine,  which  they  were  rapidly  consolidating,*  when  Tryphon 
— ^who  wished  to  remove  so  formidable  an  obstacle  as  Jonathan's 
fidelity  out  of  the  way  of  his  meditated  usurpation — invited  him 
to  Ptolemais,  seized  his  person,  and  after  repeating  fresh  acts  of 
treachery  in  his  negotiations  with  Simon,  put  him  to  death.  Try- 
phon now  marched  to  Antioch  to  complete  his  usurpation ;  and 
Simon  removed  the  remains  of  Jonathan  from  Bascara  in  Gilead, 
the  scene  of  his  murder,  to  the  sepulchre  at  Modin,  where  the 
other  brethren  rested  with  their  fathers.  Anticipating  his  own 
reunion  with  them,  Simon  built  a  stately  sepulchre,  surrounded 
by  seven  pillars,  for  Mattathias,  his  wife,  and  their  five  sons, 
which  served  as  a  landmark  to  all  vessels  passing  along  the  coast 
(B,a  148). 

On  the  murder  of  Antiochus  Theos  by  Tryphon  (b*c.  142),  De- 
metrius Nicator  again  sought  the  favour  of  Simon  in  aid  of  his 
own  restoration.  The  independence  of  Judaea  was  now  at  length 
formerly  acknowledged,  and  the  first  year  of  SmoK  Thassi,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Maccabsean  brothers,  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  as 
an  era  firom  which  documents  were  dated  (b.o.  143).  The  de- 
liverance was  soon  completed  by  the  reduction  through  famine  of 

*  Beddes  the  renewal  of  the  league  with  Rome,  mention  is  made  of  an  alUanoe  with 
the  ^MtftaoB,  whose  lettera  are  quoted  as  acknowledging  kindred  with  the  Jews  1  (Set 
1  Maca  xii.  1—28.) 
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the  Syrian  garrison  on  Mt  Zion.  The  fortress  which  had  sc 
long  dominated  over  Jerusalem  was  entered  in  May  b.c.  142;  and 
not  only  was  the  tower  demolished,  but  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
was  levelled,  so  as  no  longer  to  command  the  temple.  "While 
Syria  snflfered  under  the  usurpation  of  Tryphon,  the  captivity  of  De- 
metrius Nicator  among  the  Parthians  (b.c.  138),  and  the  war  between 
the  usurper  and  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes,  who  overthrew  and  killed 
Tryphon  in  b.c.  137,  —Simon  was  left  to  pursue  the  course  of  good 
government  which  the  Maccabeean  historian  describes  in  glowing 
language :  ^'  Then  did  they  till  their  ground  in  peace,  and  the 
earth  gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  their  fruit.  The 
ancient  men  sat  in  all  the  streets,  communing  together  of  good 
things,  and  the  young  men  put  on  glorious  and  warlike  apparel. 
...  He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with  great 
joy."  The  statement  that  ^'  his  honourable  name  was  renowned 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  is  confirmed  by  the  treaties  which  he 
renewed  with  Home  and  Lacedsemon :  and  the  long  list  of  nations 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  which  the  Roman  Senate  sent  letters, 
requiring  them  to  protect  the  Jews  residing  among  them,  bears  a 
most  interesting  testimony  to  the  wide  diifiision  of  the  race.*  The 
maritime  trade,  which  had  been  carried  on  under  Solomon  through 
the  port  of  Joppa,  was  again  revived.  Finally,  when  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Simon,  refrised  his  proffered  aid 
against  Tryphon,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Gazara  and  Joppa, 
the  vast  army  sent  under  Cendebeus  to  operate  in  the  maritime 
plain  was  totally  defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon; 
and  Azotus  (Ashdod)  was  the  prize  of  their  victory.  But  at  this 
height  of  prosperity  Simon  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his 
own  son-in-law,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Abubus,  secretly  instigated 
by  Antiochus  with  the  hope  of  becoming  king  of  Juds&a.  The 
murder  was  committed  at  a  banquet  given  at  Jericho.  Judas  and 
Mattathias,  the  eldest  and  third  sons  of  Simon,  shared  their 
father's  fate.  Assassins  were  sent  to  murder  John  Hyrcanus  at 
Gazara;  but  a  timely  warning  preserved  him  to  become  the 
founder  of  the  new  line  of  Asmonsean  princes  (b.o.  135). 

JoHK  Htboanus  had  already  proved,  as  commander  of  his 
father's  army,  his  capacity  for  tiie  work  of  finally  achieving  the 
independence  of  Judsea.    Having  secured  Jerusalem,  he  marched 

*  The  list  is  well  worth  comparing  with  that  in  Acts  ii.  9 — 11.  It  contains  the 
names  of  Sparta,  Sicyon,  Delot,  Gortyna  in  Crete,  Samoa,  Cob,  Rhodes,  Mjndua,  Hali- 
aamassua,  Cnidus,  the  oities  in  Lyda,  Pamphjlia,  Gypnu,  Phasnicia,  and  Gyrene:  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Pergamus,  Gappadoda,  Syria,  and  e7en  Parthio. 
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to  attack  Ptolemy  in  his  castle  near  Jericho.  Ptolemy  brought 
ont  the  mother  and  the  snrviying  brothers  of  John  upon  the  wdls, 
scourged  them  before  his  face,  and  threatened  to  cast  them  down 
from  the  ramparts.  Notwithstanding  the  heroic  woman's  ezhorta* 
tions,  John  was  deterred  from  pressing  the  siege;  and  Ptolemy, 
having  put  his  captives  to  death,  fled  to  Philadelphia.  Antiochus 
Sidetes  was  still  bent  on  the  reconquesfc  >f  Judsea,  and  his  forces 
proved  too  strong  for  Hyrcanus.  Jerusalem  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tnlate  through  famine,  after  a  siege  during  which  Antiochus 
earned  the  surname  of  Eusebes  (the  Pious)  by  his  present  of 
victims  for  sacrifice  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  He  was  content 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  and  with  a  tribute 
for  Joppa,  and  the  other  disputed  towns.  The  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  were  dismantled ;  but  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower  on 
Zion  was  evaded  by  the  payment  of  500  talents  (b.o.  133).  An 
opportunity  soon  arrived  for  once  more,  and  finally,  shaking  off 
tiie  yoke.  In  b.o.  128,  Antiochus  Sidetes  made  an  expedition 
against  Parthia  for  the  deliverance  of  his  brother,  Demetrius  Ki* 
eator,  who  bad  now  been  a  prisoner  for  nearly  tec  fears.  Hyrcanus 
attended  as  the  vassal  of  the  Syrian  king ;  but  he  left  the  army 
before  the  defeat  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life ;  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  restore  Judsea  to  the  independence  which  she 
only  again  yielded  up  to  Home.  Demetrius,  who  escaped  from 
Parthia  and  remounted  his  throne,  found  full  occupation  at  home 
during  the  brief  remnant  of  his  reign  (b.c.  128-126) ;  and  Syria 
was  thenceforth  plunged  into  the  anarchy  of  perpetual  dynastic 
conflicts.  Thus  the  cause,  for  which  each  of  the  Maccabsean 
brothers  had  laid  down  his  life  in  turn,  was  finally  won  by  the 
grandson  of  Mattathias,  exactly  forty  years  after  the  revolt  at 
Modin  (b.c.  128). 

Meanwhile  John  Hyrcanus  subdued  the  ancient  enemies  ot 
Judsea  on  every  side.  He  recovered  the  trans^ordanic  region, 
and  became  master  of  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Phoenicia.  Above 
all,  he  subdued  those  hateful  and  hated  enemies  of  the  Jews,  the 
Idumseans  and  Samaritans.  By  compelling  the  former  people  to 
embrace  Judaism,  he  at  length  gave  the  full  accomplishment  to 
Isaac's  prophecy  concerning  his  sons ;  but  that  very  act  prepared 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Esau : — ^'  When  thou  shalt  have 
the  dominion,  thou  shalt  break  lus  yoke  fi:t>m  off  thy  neck."  ^ 
The  close  connection  of  the  conquered  province  with  Judeea  led 
to  the  imposition  of  the  yoke  of  the  Idumsean  dynasty  of  Herod 

*  Gen.  xxyil  40. 
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Still  more  grateful  to  &e  reL'giooB  pride  of  the  Jews  was  tlio 
destmction  of  the  schismatic  temple  on  Mount  Oerizim  (b.o. 
127),  which  was  followed  some  years  later  by  the  rednetion  of 
Samaria  by  Aristobnlos  and  Autigonns,  the  sons  of  John  Hyr- 
canuB  (b.c.  109).  The  city  of  Omri  was  razed  to  the  groond, 
and  the  springs  which  had  watered  it  soon  oonverted  the  site  into 
a  swamp.*^  Galilee,  which  had  np  to  this  time  been  peopled  by 
a  few  Jews  scattered  amidst  the  heathen,  became  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  John  and  his  sncceasors  the  thoroughly  Jewish  prov- 
ince that  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Jerusalem  was 
strengthened  and  beautified  with  fortifications  and  edifices,  among 
which  was  the  tower  of  Baris^  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
temple,  better  known  as  the  Antonia  of  Herod. 

Thus  was  Palestine  restored,  under  its  new  dynasty  of  priest^ 
princes,  if  not  to  the  wide  domini<HiB  of  David  and  Solomon,  at 
least  -to  limits  which  embraced  the  re-united  kingdoms  of  their 
successors.  But  the  closing  years  of  Hyrcanus  were  darkened 
with  omens  of  the  rapid  declension  which  began  immediately  after 
his  death.  It  may  be  assumed  that  every  reader  has  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Jewish  sects  of  the  Phabibeeb  and  Sad- 
DUOBBS,  to  justify  us  lu  leaving  the  obscurity  of  their  origin  and 
the  minutise  of  their  doctrines  to  the  special  province  of  Scripture 
History.  The  austere  spirit  and  uncompromisiag  zeal  of  the 
Assidaaans — ^the  parents  of  the  Pharisaic  sect — had  been  a  great 
source  of  strength,  if  sometimes  also  of  embarrassment,  to  the 
Maccabsean  cause ;  and,  as  the  parties  became  developed,  John 
Hyrcanus  naturally  adhered  to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  long  enjoyment  of  power  and  prosperity  had 
begun  to  make  him  impatient  of  his  stem  monitors.  We  may 
fairly  assume  some  such  motive  for  the  appeal  which  he  made  to 
their  leaders,  assembled  at  a  banquet,  whether  his  long  reign  had 
not  been  governed  by  that  righteousness  which  was  the  great 
principle  of  the  sect.  The  frank  challenge  of  the  princely  host 
disarmed  opposition ;  and  the  reply  was  a  shout  of  approval.  But 
one  man,  Eleazar,  dared  to  tell  Hyrcanus  that  he  lacked  one  sacri- 
fice to  perfect  righteousness : — "If  you  are  a  just  man,  abandon 
the  high-priesthood,  for  which  you  are  disqualified  by  the  illegiti- 
macy of  your  birth."  The  insidt,  which  Josephus  declares  to  have 
been  unfounded,  was  deeply  resented  by  Hyrcanus.     The  Sad- 

*  The  site  remained  in  the  possession  of  Jewish  settlers  till  Pompey  gare  it  back  to 
the  Samaritans.  The  city  was  restored  by  Herod,  who  named  it  St^tptk  (the  Greek  for 
Augutia)  in  honor  of  Augustua. 
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dncees  penuaded  him  that  it  was  the  rign  of  a  conspiracy ;  and 
hiB  breach  with  the  Pharisees  bore  bloody  fruits  under  his  suc- 
cessors. 

John  Hyrcanus  died  in  B.a  106 ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Maccabeean  spirit  of  sellHsacrifioe  died  with  him.  The  transition 
to  the  Asmonsean  Kings  mail»  the  commencement  of  a  period  of 
dynastic  eonfliets  and  sayage  cruelty  only  eclipsed  in  oriental 
history  by  the  monster  who  succeeded  them.*  Abistobulus  I., 
who  added  the  royal  diadem  to  the  high-priest's  mitre,  began  his 
reign  by  imprisoning  his  mother  and  starving  her  to  death,  and 
ended  it  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  at  hearing  that  the  blood  which 
he  had  vomited  had  been  mingled  on  the  pavement  of  his  palace 
with  that  of  his  favourite  toother  Antigonus,  who  had  been 
slain  by  his  command  upon  a  false  charge  (b.o.  105).  He 
added  to  the  monarchy  the  district  of  Ituraea,  afterwards  called 
Auranitis  (the  HoMtwn)  at  the  fbot  of  Antilibanus.  Alexakdee 
jAim^uB,  the  third  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  secured  the  succession 
by  putting  his  next  brother  to  death,  and  proceeded  to  reduce  the 
fortiiied  cities  which  had  not  yet  submitted.  The  chief  of  these, 
Ptolemais  (St,  Jecm  cPAere)^  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  set  up  a  new  throne  in  Cyprus. 
For  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  was  now  rent  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, like  that  of  the  8eleucidse,t  and  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had 
been  expelled  by  his  mother  Cleopatra.  Eagerly  seizing  the  open- 
ing towards  his  restoration,  Ptolemy  landed  with  a  force  so  large, 
that  the  citizens  feared  to  open  their  gates  to  such  a  friend. 
Thereupon  he  attacked  the  Tower  of  Straton  and  Gaza,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Alexander  Jannseus,  who  was  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  aid  of  Cleopatra.  It  is  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  important  position  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  that  two  of  them 
commanded  the  Egyptian  army,  and  it  was  by  their  advice  that 
Cleopatra  refrained  from  seizing  the  person  of  Alexander  and 
making  Palestine  her  own,  when  he  came  to  congratulate  her  on 
the  surrender  of  Ptolemais.  Alexander  had  to  console  himself 
for  the  loss  of  that  place  by  the  capture  of  Gadara  and  Gaza,  after 
obstinate  campaigns.  The  latter  city  was  destroyed,  and  its  inhab- 
itants massacred. 

•  The  dynasty  lasted  Just  seventy  years,  to  tbe  death  of  AristobalvSy  the  great- 
grandson  of  Alexander  Janweos,  thitd  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  in  B.a  8S ;  but  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  this  period  the  interference  of  Borne  made  thdr  power  little  more  than 
nominaL 

f  There  were  two  daunants  to  the  Syrian  crown  roBng  at  this  time, — ^Antiochof 
Grypiis  at  Antioch,  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  at  DamaBcus. 
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Meanwhile  the  discontent  of  the  Pharisees  gained  groond  among 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  A  demonstration  made  against 
Alexander  by  pelting  him  with  citrons,  when  he  was  officiating  as 
high-priest  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  was  revenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  6000  of  the  popnlace.  His  utter  defeat  in  Gaalonitis 
by  the  Arabian  king  Orodes  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  rebellion 
which  lasted  for  six  years.  His  Pisidian  and  Cilician  mercenaries 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  army  of  Demetrius  Eucserns,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  he  himself  fled.  But  the  renewed  fear  of 
Syrian  ascendancy  appears  to  have  created  a  division  among  the 
rebels.  Demetrius  retired  to  Damascus :  Alexander  was  recalled ; 
and,  after  a  decisive  victory  over  his  enemies,  he  ended  the  war 
by  taking  the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  The  prisoners  were  led  in 
triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  800  of  them  were  crucified  in  the  court 
of  the  palace,  their  wives  and  children  being  put  to  death  before 
their  eyes,  while  Alexander  watched  their  dying  agonies  as  he 
feasted  with  his  wives  and  concubines.  No  less  than  8000  of  the 
disaffected  fled  the  country ;  and  Alexander  was  left  imdisturbed, 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  reign,  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities,  Idumsea,  and  the  country  east  of 
Jordan.  On  his  death  bed,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  wife 
Alexakdba,  advising  her  to  follow  the  counsel  of  the  Pharisees, 
as  the  only  mode  of  securing  internal  peace.  As  a  pledge  of  good 
faith,  he  directed  his  body  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pharisees :  and  they  responded  to  the  appeal  by  giving  him  a 
magnificent  funeral  (b.c.  78).  His  elder  son  Hjrcanus  IL  suc- 
ceeded to  the  high-priesthood  without  opposition,  and  identified 
himself  with  the  party  of  the  Pharisees.  They  used  their  re- 
covered power  for  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and  especially  on 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  800 ;  but  they 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Hyr- 
canus ;  and  Alexandra,  though  politic  enough  to  follow  her  hus- 
band's dying  advice,  is  said  to  have  secretly  favoured  her  younger 
son.  She  at  once  checked  the  Pharisaic  reaction,  and  prepared  a 
more  decided  opposition  in  the  future,  by  sending  many  of  the 
accused  persons  to  garrison  the  frontier  fortresses,  while  she  gave 
Aristobulus  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  afiection  of  the  army 
by  his  success  in  an  expedition  against  Damascus. 

The  skill  and  authority  of  Alexandra  preserved  the  balance  of 
parties  during  her  nine  years'  reign ;  but  her  death  was  the  si^al 
for  a  conflict  (b.c.  69).  Before  she  expired,  Aristobulus  secretly 
left  Jerusalem,  and  summoned  the  frontier  garrisons  to  join  him. 
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The  majority  of  the  army  which  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees  led 
against  him  declared  in  hisfavour ;  and  he  marched  npon  Jerusalem, 
and  shut  up  his  brother  in  the  tower  of  Baris.  Hyrcanus,  whose 
quiet  disposition  approached  to  imbecility,  consented  to  retire  into 
private  life,  surrendering  both  crown  and  priesthood  to  his  brother, 
who  reigned  as  Abibtobultts  II.  (b.o.  69). 

But  now  a  new  character  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  exert  an 
influence  which  at  last  destroyed  the  Asmoncean  family.  This 
was  an  Idumssan  noble,  named  Antipater,  the  son  of  Antipas 
who  had  been  governor  of  Idumaea  under  Alexander  Jann8eus,-at 
whose  court  Antipater  had  been  brought  up.  He  had  nominally 
embraced  Judaism,  but,  like  his  son  Herod,  ambition  was  his  only 
peal  god.  He  saw  in  the  weak  Hyrcanus  a  tool  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  easily  persuaded  him  of  what  was  probably  true,  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  jfrom  his  brother.  Hyrcanus  fled  to  Aretas, 
the  King  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  who  led  an  army  of  60,000  men  into 
Judsea,  and  shut  up  Aristobulus  in  Jerusalem.  During  the  siege, 
the  season  of  the  Passover  came  round,  and  the  Jews  within  the 
city  bargained  with  the  besiegers  for  the  supply  of  paschal  lambs 
at  an  enormous  price.  Baskets  were  let  down  over  the  wall  to 
receive  the  lambs,  and  containing  their  price ;  the  money  was 
taken,  and  the  baskets  were  left  to  be  drawn  up  empty,  or,  as 
some  related,  with  swine  placed  in  them  instead  of  lambs !  An- 
other incident  of  this  siege  had  a  sterner  and  even  a  prophetic 
character.  The  Jews  in  the  camp  of  Hyrcanus,  their  superstition 
Burviving  the  decay  of  religion,  hoped  to  gain  an  entrance  into 
Jerusalem  by  the  intercession  of  an  aged  man  named  Onias, 
whose  prayers  were  said  to  have  obtained  rain  during  a  great 
drought.  When  brought  out  in  sight  of  the  camp  and  city,  the 
old  man  prayed  in  these  words : — "  O  God,  the  king  of  the  Uni- 
verse, since  on  one  side  are  thy  people,  on  the  other  thy  priests,  I 
beseech  thee  hear  not  the  prayers  of  either  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other.''  The  infuriated  followers  of  Hyrcanus  stoned  the  old  man 
to  death ;  but  his  prayers  seemed  to  be  answered  in  the  approach 
of  the  stem  arbiter  between  the  contending  factions ;  and  such 
scenes  as  those  which  have  been  related  will  best  illustrate  the 
need  for  the  part  which  Divine  Providence  had  assigned  to  Rome. 

"While  Pompey  was  plunging  into  the  Caucasian  lands  in  pur- 
suit of  Mithridates,  his  lieutenant  Scaurus  was  sent  forward  to 
prepare  for  his  advance  into  Syria  (b.c.  65).  Having  taken 
Damascus,  he  received  the  envoys- of  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus. 
Both  offered  bribes,  and  Scaurus,  who  was  celebrated  for  more 
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than  Boman  rapacity,  decided  in  fayonr  of  him  who  had,  in  the 
temple  treasuree,  the  means  of  making  good  hi»  promifies.  Aretas 
obeyed  the  command  to  break  up  the  si^e  of  JeroBalem,  and 
saffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Aristobnlns  as  he  retired  (b.o.  64). 
In  the  same  autumo,  Pompey  himself,  having  reduced  Syria  to  a 
Eoman  province,  held  his  court  at  Damascus,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  whose  rich  presents  seem  to 
glitter  on  the  page  of  Josephus.  Aristobnlns  sent  a  golden  vine 
worth  600  talents^  and  was  treated  with  the  courtesy  which  it  was 
politic  to  shew  to  the  possessor  of  Jerusalem,  while  Pompey's  real 
leaning  was  to  the  competitor  whose  weakness  gave  the  speedier 
prospect  of  final  subjugation.  In  the  following  spring  (b.o.  68), 
both  parties  were  heard  before  the  tribunal  of  Pompey  at  Damas- 
cus, where  Aristobnlns  came  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  gay  and 
insolent  young  men,  while  the  influence  and  bribery  of  Antipater 
led  a  thousand  of  the  most  venerable  Jews  to  appear  in  the  train 
of  HyrcanuB.  Pompey  postponed  his  decision  while  he  marched 
into  Arabia  Petrsea ;  but  his  leaning  was  so  plain,  that  Aristobnlns 
employed  the  interval  in  preparing  a  show  of  resistance  which 
might  secure  better  terms.  But  the  imperious  Boman  compelled 
him  to  come  forth  from  his  stronghold  of  Alezandrion  to  a  con- 
ference, at  which  Aristobulus  was  forced  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
evacuation  of  his  fortresses.  Even  then  he  tried  the  last  resource 
of  flying  to  Jerusalem  and  holding  out  behind  its  walls.  But  the 
people  were  divided ;  and,  on  the  advance  of  Pompey,  Aristobulus 
once  more  met  him  to  place  the  city  at  his  disposal.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  fanaticism  of  despair,  which  the  Jews  so  often  showed 
when  hope  was  gone,  broke  out  within  the  walls,  and  the  gates 
were  shut  against  the  legate  Gabinius.  Pompey  threw  Aristobulus 
into  chains,  and  advanced  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  party  of  Hyrca- 
nus  received  him  into  the  city.  But  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus 
retreated  into  the  Temple,  and  destroyed  the  bridges  and  cause- 
ways, which  joined  its  precipitous  sides  to  the  city.  On  the  north, 
the  only  side  not  thus  insulated,  the  slope  towards  the  lower 
ground  was  strongly  fortified ;  but  Pompey  was  enabled  to  advance 
his  engines  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  Jews  would  not  move  except 
to  repel  a  direct  attack.  After  a  resistance  of  three  months,  the 
battering-rams  threw  down  one  of  the  loftiest  towers,  and  the 
Bomans  entered  by  the  breach,  led  by  Faustus  the  son  of  Sulla. 
It  was  the  hour  of  the  daily  sacrifice,  a  time  still  hallowed  to  us 
by  many  sacred  associations ;  and,  while  the  obstinate  defenders 
were  massacred,  or  threw  themselves  headlong  over  the  rockv 
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Steeps,  the  priests  calmly  continaed  the  service,  and  ms^nj  of  them 
were  cnt  down  at  the  altar.  With  mingled  curiosity  and  awe 
Pompey  entered  the  temple,  penetrating  even  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  wliich  was  polluted  by  the  presence  of  the  idolatrous 
images  on  the  Soman  ensigns — ^^  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet."  *  The  Soman  who  expected 
to  see  in  the  sacred  chamber  some  mysterious  image  of  Jehovah, 
was  astonished  to  find  it  empty ;  for  the  ark,  which  had  been  the 
glory  of  the  first  temple,  was  wanting  in  the  second.  Scarcely 
less  was  his  astonishment  at  the  enormous  treasures  which  had 
been  collected  from  the  piety  of  the  Jews  scattered  through  every 
quarter  of  the  known  world,  the  amount  of  wliich  has  been  com- 
puted at  two  milions  sterling.f  All  this  wealth  Pompey  left 
untouched,  and  ordered  the  temple  to  be  purified.  Hyrcanus 
was  restored  to  the  high^priesthood,  but  without  the  royal  title ; 
his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  Judsea  Proper,  and  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  demolished  (b.o.  63).  The  politic  moderation  of 
Pompey  was  above  the  reach  of  his  sordid  fellow  triumvir  Crassus, 
who  visited  Jerusalem  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and  carried  off  all 
the  treasures  of  the  temple,  even  to  the  sacred  vessels  (b.o.  54). 
The  Jews,  while  viewing  his  speedy  overthrow,  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  catastrophes  of  history,  as  a  dear  judgment, 
were  even  less  incensed  at  his  sacrilege  than  at  Pompey's  profa- 
nation of  the  Holy  Place.  They  marked  his  entry  into  the  temple 
as  the  turning-point  in  his  career  of  prosperity,  and  contributed 
what  they  could  to  his  subsequent  reverses  by  warmly  espousing 
the  cause  of  Oeesar. 

Meanwhile  Pompey  carried  off  Aristobulus,  with  his  two  sons,. 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and  his  two  daughters,  to  grace  his 
triumph ;  but,  before  we  ibUow  his  return  to  Borne,  we  may  cast 
a  glance  forward  to  the  end  of  the  AsmonsBan  dynasty.  Judffia*. 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  annexed  by  Pompey  to  the  province  o£ 
Syria,  though  under  a  separate  administration,  both  in  regard  to 

*  Dkd.  Ix.  87,  xU.  11,  oomp.  Xatt  xxiv.  15,  which  refers  to  the  final  acoompBahinent 
ot  ibe  piopbecj  under  Titus. 

f  Tlie  extent  of  these  ofTeriDgn  is  attested  by  Cicero,  who  pndses  the  conduct  of 
Ills  client  Flaccas  in  forbidding  the  export  of  such  contributions  from  the  province  of 
Aida.  *^Thls  rery  remarkable  passage,**  says  Dr.  Milman,  **  shows,  curiously  enough, 
the  Jews  as  already  exporters  of  gold,  though  but  religious  offerings,  yet  affecting  the 
markets  of  the  world;  their  great  nmnbers,  and  damour  in  the  public  assemblies  in 
the  dtice  of  Asia  Minor;  the  astonishment  that  Pompey  had  the  moderation,  for  which 
Clocro  IS  perplexed  to  account,  not  to  plunder  the  temple,  and  was  unwilling  to  expose 
Umself  to  the  reproaches  of  a  pe<^le  so  likely  to  be  heard  as  the  Jews." 
VOL  m. — 12 
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its  own  judicial  affaire  and  the  collections  of  the  taxes  imposed  by 
Rome.  Its  allegiance  was  supposed  to  be  secoied  by  the  devotion 
of  Antipater,  who  administered,  in  the  interest  of  Borne,  the 
power  nominally  left  to  Hyrcanus.  But  the  eztraordinaiy  yicis- 
aitudes  of  fortune  which  marked  the  restless  career  of  Aristobnlns 
and  his  family  at  once  disturbed  the  arrangement.  Alexander, 
having  made  his  escape  on  the  way  to  Borne,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  the  old  soldiers  of  his 
father,  and  overran  Judeea.  Gabinius  arriving  in  Syria  as  pro- 
consul (b.c\  57),  sent  against  him  an  irresistible  force  under  his 
legate,  the  celebrated  Mark  Antony,  and  shut  him  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Alexandrion ;  but  the  intercession  of  Alexaoder^s 
mother  procured  his  pardon.  Gabinius  now  placed  the  government 
of  Judffia  on  a  new  footing.  Confirming  Hyrcanus  in  the  reUgious 
functions  of  the  high-priesthood,  he  committed  the  administration 
of  justice  to  five  local  Sanhedrims  (councils  of  Seventy  Elders) 
modelled  on  the  ^^  Great  Sanhedrim  "  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews, 
who  had  long  clamoured  for  deliverance  from  the  t^nporal  power 
of  their  priest-princes,  gained  tiieir  wish  at  the  cost  of  being,  left 
without  any  central  government.  Their  last  hopes  of  independ- 
ence were  again  revived  by  Aristobulusy  who  escaped  itom  Bome 
with  his  younger  son  Antigonus  and  again  occupied  the  fortress 
of  Alexandrion ;  but  tlie  insurrection  was  speedily  put  down  by 
Gabinius,  who  sent  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus  huk  to  Bome  in 
chains.  The  latter  was,  however,  again  released  on  his  mother's 
intercession  with  the  Senate.  But  this  restless  family  seemed 
like  the  hydra's  heads — imo  avtelso  non  deficit  alter  :~<m  the  de- 
parture of  Gabinius  for  Egypt,  Alexander  again  took  the  field, 
and  shut  up  the  small  remaining  Boman  force,  in. their  fortified 
icamp  on  Mount  Gerizim.  But  his  rashness  in  meeting  Gabinius, 
on  his  return  with  an  anny  of  80,000  men,  near  Mount  Tabor, 
sent  him  forth  again  a  defeated  fugitive  (b.c.  56). 

The  next  year,  Gabinius,  superseded  by  Grassus,  returned  to 
Bome,  to  add  by  his  condemnation  for  extorting  money  from 
Ptolemy — though  he  was  defended  by  Cicero— another  example 
of  the  speedy  fate  which  the  Jews  traced  as  overtaking  their 
enemies,  a  fate  of  which  Crassus  himself  soon  furnished  so  signal 
an  example  (b.c.  53).  His  £a11  left  Judaea  free  from  new  Boman 
interference  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Aristobolus 
was  once  more  set  free  by  Caesar,  to  use  his  influence  f^r  him  in 
Judaea ;  but  he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  the  Pompeians : 
Alexander,  wha  had  taken  up  arms  iu;  expectation  of  his  father's 
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arrival,  was  seized  by  Metellus  Scipio,  the  senatorian  governor  of 
Syria,  and  beheaded  at  Antioch  after  the  form  of  a  trial  (b.c.  49). 
Of  tbds  branch,  Antigonua  alone  remained ;  and  his  claims  to 
Gflesar's  favour  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  zealons  aid  which  Anti- 
pater  famished  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  (b.o.  48).  His  puppet, 
Hyrcanufi,  was  restored  to  the  full  authority  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  by  Gabinius,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  and  Antipater 
was  made  a  Soman  citizen  and  Procurator  of  Judiea.^  His  eldest 
son  Phaaael  was  made  commander  in  Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  his 
second  son,  now  only  fifteen  years  old,  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing,.in  the  government  of  Galilee,  the  energy  and  imperious- 
nesfi  which  before  long  won  for  him  the  crown.  But  meanwhile 
the  fortunes  of  the  fitmily  were  overshadowed  by  the  assassination 
of  GsBsar  (b.o.  44) ;  and  in  place  of  his  wise  toleration,  the  Jews 
soon  groaned  under  the  rapadty  of  Cassius..  The  measures  taken 
to  raise  the  700  talents  which  he  assessed  upon  Judssa  led  to 
fresh  internal  dissmsions,  in  the  course  of  which  Antipater  was 
treacherously  poisoned  by  Malichus,  the  head  of  the  old  Jewish 
party,  and  a  favourite  courtier  of  Hyrcanus.  By  patient  subtlety 
Herod  got  Malichus  into  his  power,  and  slew  him  before  the  face 
of  Hyrcanus,  who  wafl  forced  to  approve  the  deed  as  done  by  the 
order  of  Cassius.  The  new  efforts  made  by  the  party  of  Antigonus 
were  crushed  by  the  energy  of  Herod  and  Phasa^l ;  and  the  feeble 
attempt  of  Hyrcanus  to  recover  his  independence  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (b.c,'  42)  was  abandoned  when  Herod  proposed  to 
marry  his  granddaughter  Mariamne^f  This  princess,  as  the 
daughter  of  Alexandra,  the  only  child  of  Hyrcanus,  and  of  Alex- 
ander, the  eldest  son  of  Aristobulns,  was  the  representative  of  both 
the  surviving  branches  of  the  Asmonsean  family,  a  character 
which  Herod  himself  assumed  upon  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  in  b.o.  37.  He  made  out,  however,  a  better  title  to 
power  by  becoming  the  flatterer  and  boon  companion  of  Mark 
Antony,  who  had  obtained  in  the  second  triumvirate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East,  and  who  made  Herod  and  Phasael  tetrarchs  of 
Judsea,  and  showed  favour  to  Hyrcanus  (b.g.  41).    But,  while 


*  The  office  of  procurator  was  chiefly  financial  Under  the  Empire,  the  Procuratora 
)  entrusted,  m  Cesar's  provinces,  with  the  Amotions  discharged  by  the  Quaestor  in 
those  of  the  Senate.  Where  a  country  was  annexed  to  anothor  province,  as  Judaaa  was 
to  Syria,  the  general  functions  of  government  fell  under  the  Procurator.  Such  was  the 
office  now  held  by  Antipater,  and  afterwards  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

f  This  name  is  only  a  fuller  form  of  the  Hebrew  Miriam  or  Mariam^  which  has 
I  through  the  Latin  Maria  into  our  own  sweet  Mary. 
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Ajitony  was  in  Egjpt,  bartering  his  hopes  of  empire  for  the 
fatal  seductions  of  Cleopatra,  Syria  revolted,  and  a  Parthian  army, 
under  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  overran  the  disordered  province, 
Antigonus,  the  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  induced  Pacorus,  by 
presents  of  money  and  women,  to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  With 
tlie  support  of  a  Parthian  force,  Antigonus  made  his  way  into 
Jerusalem.  Still  Herod's  energy  maintained  what  was  called  the 
cause  of  Hyrcanus,  and  Jerusalem  was  again  filled  with  blood  by 
the  hostile  factions,  especially  when  they  were  assembled  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost.  But  his  brother  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  con- 
sented, against  his  advice,  to  submit  their  dispute  to  the  arbitrar 
tion  of  the  Parthian  general,  Barzaphernes.  They  were  received 
with  every  mark  of  distinction,  as  the  object  was  to  get  possession 
of  Herod's  person ;  but  the  wily  prince  placed  his  mother,  his 
sister,  and  his  bride  Mariamne,  in  the  fortress  of  Massada  on  the 
Dead  Sea,  under  his  brother  Joseph's  care,  and  then  fled  to  Bome. 
The  Parthian  now  threw  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  into  chains.  The 
former  committed  suicide ;  and  the  latter  was  incapacitated  tor  the 
high-priesthood  by  the  mutilation  of  his  ears  (b.o.  40). 

The  three  years  during  which  Antioonus  nominally  ruled  over 
Judffia  (b.o.  40 — 37)  were  incessantly  troubled  by  the  ravages  of 
the  Parthians,  and  by  the  civil  war  renewed  by  Herod.  Profess- 
ing to  the  last  the  policy  of  ruling  in  the  name  of  the  Asmonseans, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  asking  the  throne  for  his  brother-in- 
law  Aristobulus,  who  was  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Alexandra, 
and  the  grandson  both  of  Hyrcanus  U.  and  Aristobulus  II.  But 
Antony  prevailed  on  his  fellow  triumvirs  to  confer  the  kingdom 
upon  Herod,  who  also  ingratiated  himself  with  Octavian,  though 
he  spent  but  a  week  at  Home ;  and  he  landed  again  at  Ptolemais 
only  three  months  after  his  departure.  The  Parthians  had  mean- 
while retired  from  Judaea  on  the  advance  of  Yentidius,  the  legate 
of  Antony ;  and  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  besieging  Massada, 
the  relief  of  which  fortress  was  Herod's  first  exploit.  His  further 
operations  in  Judeea  being  frustrated  by  the  double  dealing  of  the 
Boman  general  Silo,  he  took  up  a  fortified  position  in  Samaria, 
whence  he  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  robbers  who 
infested  Galilee.  The  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  from  Syria, 
enabled  Antony  to  send  an  adequate  force  to  the  aid  of  Herod ; 
but  intrigue  and  accident  prolonged  the  war  for  two  years  more ; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  37  that  Herod  and  the  Bomans 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  of  six 
months,  the  city  was  taken  and  delivered  up  by  the  Boman 
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general  Soeius  to  ravages  which  only  ceased  upon  Herod's  indig 
nant  remonstrance  against  being  left  king  not  of  a  noble  city,  bnt 
of  a  desert.*  He  had  the  address  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  temple.  Antony,  to  whom  Antigonns  was  sent  in  chains, 
condemned  him  to  death  ;  and  the  Eomanized  Jewish  historian  is 
not  ashamed  to  regard  the  fate  of  the  first  sovereign  prince  who 
suffered  under  the  stroke  of  the  Eoman  lictor  as  the  just  reward 
of  the  unmanly  tears  which  gained  from  the  derision  of  his  con- 
queror the  nickname  of  Antigon^.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
Asmonsean  dynasty,  exactly  180  years  after  the  first  victories  of 
Judas  Maccabeeus,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  from  the  assump- 
tion of  the  diadem  by  Aristobulus  I.  (b.c.  37).  There  remained 
but  two  members  of  the  fallen  family,  besides  Mariamne,  whose 
marriage  at  Samaria  in  the  preceding  winter  enabled  Herod  to 
ascend  his  throne  in  the  character  of  their  heir.  Aristobulus,  the 
last  descendant  of  Mattathias,  obtained  the  high-priesthood  through 
the  interest  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  his  noble  character, 
and  the  true  Maccabsean  cast  of  his  handsome  countenance,  pro- 
voked a  fate  which  was  sealed  by  the  popular  applause  that 
greeted  him  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  While  bathing  with  a 
party  of  Herod's  courtiers,  he  was  drowned  under  the  appearance 
of  immersion  in  sport,  precisely  a  century  after  the  accession  of 
John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  86).  He  was  survived  five  years  by  his  aged 
grandfather  Hyrcanus,  who,  incapacitated  as  we  have  seen  for  the 
priesthood,  fell  a  victim  to  Herod's  suspicious  cruelty  in  the  same 
year  in  which  Octavian  gained  at  Actium  the  mastery  of  the 
world  (b.o.  80).  How  Herod's  unbounded  deference  to  the  em- 
peror secured  his  power  over  the  land  which  he  made  half  heathen, 
and  which  he  stained  with  the  most  abominable  cruelties,  will  be 
soon  seen  when  we  reach  that  one  central  event  of  the  History  of 
the  World,  which  alone  justifies  the  association  with  his  name  of 
the  epithet — "  Herod  the  Great."  From  this  digression  we  have 
to  look  back  to  those  momentous  events  at  Bome,  which  had  pro- 
duced such  a  state  of  parties,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  b.c.  68, 
it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  conqueror  of  the  East  might  throw 
his  sword  into  the  scale. 

The  same  year  that  witnessed  the  subjugation  of  Western  Asia 
beheld  Home  on  the  verge  of  a  terrible  catastrophe.    The  con- 

*  The  passage  in  which  Dido  Oassius  tells  us  ihat  Jerusalem  was  taken  on  the  Sab- 
bath fiimlshes  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week.  It  was,  he  says,  **on  the  day  which  was  even  then  called  Satum*B-day ;  ** 
tpTJ  Tov  "Kpdvcv  Kot  nir^  if^p^  wofiaafikvg, — ^xlTiil  22. 
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spiracj  of  Catiline  deserres  all  the  attention  it  has  excited  for  the 
revelation  that  it  lumisfaeB  of  the  utter  oormption  of  a  lai^  part 
of  Eoman  society,  and  of  tibe  sudden  and  Becret  dangers  that  may 
at  any  moment  bring  destruction  upon  a  state  thus  corrupted* 
The  part  played  by  Cicero  in  its  suppression,  while  inyesting  the 
conspiracy  with  its  chief  historical  celebrity,  had  the  most  im- 
portant influence,  not  only  upon  the  orator's  whole  future  life,  but 
upon  the  turn  which  the  crisis  gave  to  the  different  political  par- 
ties. The  departure  of  Pompey  to  conduct  the  wars,  first  with 
the  pirates,  and  afterwards  with  Mithridates,  left  the  field  dear  at 
Borne  to  Cicero  and  Csesar.  The  latter  was  still  young  fiu*  taking 
a  commanding  place  in  the  goTemment ;  nor  had  he  yet  filled  any 
of  the  public,  offices.  He  had  warmly  supported  the  popular  meaa- 
ures,  of  which  tiie  responsibility  r^ted  upon  Pompey ;  he  used 
all  his  energies  to  carry  the  Oabinian  and  Manilian  Laws ;  and 
he  had  shown  himself  to  the  people  as  the  bdr  of  the  principles 
oi*  Marius.  Before  he  assumed  a  more  decided  part,  he  had  to 
test  the  temper  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  democratic  party. 
We  hare  incidentally  alluded  to  the  bold  experiment  which  he 
made  during  his  sedileshipj  by  restoring  the  statues  of  Marius 
with  all  his  titles  of  honour,  and  adding  to  the  statue  in  the 
Capitol  a  figure  of  Minerva  in  the  act  of  crowning  the  conqueror 
of  the  Cimbri ;  and  the  proposal  of  Catulus  to  impeaoh  Caosar  for 
this  act  fell  to  the  ground  (b.o.  65).  In  the  same  office  he  in- 
dulged the  generous  profusion  of  his  nature,  and  won  popularity 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  splendid  games  and  spectacles  whidi 
fkr  more  than  exhausted  his  private  fortune.  As  Kiebuhr  ob- 
serves:— '^He  was  unconcerned  about  money  matters,  reekoaiing 
upon  great  things  that  were  to  come;  and  whoever  lent  him 
money  had  in  CsBsar's  heart  a  security  that  he  would  be  repaid 
tenfold,  if  Csesar  should  come  into  power."  Meanwhile,  his  un- 
bounded affability,  his  liveliness  and  cordiality,  and  his  unaffected 
kindness  to  his  iKends,  made  him  as  popular  with  the  high  as  with 
the  low.  "  He  was  cordial,  but  not — like  Cicero — ^tender :  he  also 
differed  from  him  in  his  natural  desire  to  have  many  friends. 
Great  qualities  and  talents  were  alone  sufficient  to  attract  him, 
and  this  circumstance  led  him  to  form  friendships  with  persons 
whose  characters  were  diametrically  opposite  to  his^  and  who  in- 
jured his  reputation.  He  was  perfectly  free  from  the  jealousy  and 
envy  of  Pompey,  but  he  could  not  tolerate  an  assumed  superiority 
tliat  was  not  based  on  real  merit."    (Niebuhr.) 

The  ardour  of  Csesars  political  ])rinciples  and  of  his  personal 
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ambition  w)i8  alike  nnknown  to  the  gentler  temperament  of  Cicero 
In  his  yonth  he  had  written  versee  in  praise  of  Marins :  bnt,  in 
honouring  his  fellow  townsman,  he  by  no  means  embraced  his 
polities,  if  indeed  Marins  conld  be  said  to  have  had  any  political 
principles  at  alL  His  apology  for  the  xmoonstitntional  reward 
which  he  gave  his  followers  on  the  field  of  battle — vnier  arma  sUerU 
legea — ^breathes  a  spirit  the  direct  opposite  of  Cicero's  boast  over  the 
achievements  of  his  consulship — oederU  wrma  togce,  l^or  was  there 
less  difference  in  the  ambition  which  aspired 

<'  Th'  spplause  of  Ustening  Senates  to  oommand," 
and  to  be  the  most  infinential  citizen  in  a  constitutional  state, 
from  that  which,  starting  with  the  motto — onAt  Ccmcmt  a%tt  nullum — 
worked  it  out  to  the  issue,  that  Cains  Julius  should  be  CcBsao'  and 
every  other  Boman  n/iMus.  With  such  objects  of  ambition,  Cicero's 
oonveroion  to  the  aristocratical  party  was  by  no  means  unnatural ; 
and  before  we  censure  him  for  political  apostasy,  it  ia  worth  con- 
sidering whether,  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Republic,  either  party 
eould  claim  the  allegiance  of  consistent  principle.  The  unique 
fidelity  of  Cato  was  rendered  to  the  abstract  principles  which  his 
imagination  embodied  in  the  cause  of  his  party.  Cicero  was  at 
heart  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  a  democrat,  but  a  moderate  consti- 
tutionalist. His  youthAil  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  his  position 
as  a  ^^  new  man,"  had  led  him  to  take  part  in  the  popular  reaction 
against  Sulla's  tyranny,  and  his  support  of  Pompey  seems,  from 
his  Manilian  speech,  to  have  sprung  in  a  great  measure  from 
genuine  admiration.  When  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
in  the  consulship,  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  position  as  the 
head  of  the  ^^  order;"  and  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  had 
saved  the  state  was  intensified  by  the  wounds  that  Pompey  chose 
to  inflict  upon  a  vanity  from  which  his  own  differed  solely  by 
wanting  all  Cicero's  warmth  of  heart.  It  was  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  nature  to  the  influence  of  those  whom  he  esteemed  that 
Cicvo's  chief  weakness  lay.  Kiebuhr — ^who,  above  all  others, 
writes  widi  true  symi>athy  for  "the  greatest  man  of  his  kind" — 
lias  called  attention  to  the  advice  which  the  Delphic  orator  is 
reported  to  have  given  to  Cicero  about  his  course  of  life — to  live 
for  himself,  and  not  to  take  the  opinions  of  others  as  his  guide. 
"  If  this  is  an  invention,  it  was  certainly  made  by  one  who  saw  very 
de^ly,  and  perceived  the  real  cause  of  all  Cicero's  sufferings." 

The  admiration  won  by  Cicero's  forensic  eminence,  and  the 
political  course  which  was  crowned  by  his  earnest  support  of  the 
Manilian  Law,  marked  him  out  as  a  popular  candidate  for  the 
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aonsulship,  for  which  he  began  his  canyaas  in  the  following  year, 
declinii)g  to  take  a  province  as  propreetor  (b.c.  65).*  This  year 
was  marked  by  the  first  abortive  conspiracy  of  Lucius  SEBoros 
Catilina,  a  profligate  patrician,  to  whom  the  words  of  Lord  Say 
and  Sele  concerning  Strafford  might  be  applied  without  exagger- 
ation— that  "  his  prodigious  crimes  were  enhanced  by  his  great 
talents,  whereof  God  had  given  him  the  use  and  the  devil  the 
application.^'  His  character  was  a  natural  product  of  the  utterly 
disorganized  state  into  which  Rome  had  fallen.  ^^  There  never 
was  a  country,*'  says  Niebuhr,  "in  such  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy :  the  condition  of  Athens  during  its  anarchy,  of  whidi 
people  talk  so  much,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  Bome.  The 
Republic  was  a  mere  name,  and  the  laws  had  lost  their  power." 
And  the  example  of  Rome  may  guard  us  against  the  modem 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  bloody 
plots  and  terroism  which  spring  out  of  it,  are  the  birth  only  of 
democratic  principles.  It  was  the  younger  nobles,  and  chiefly 
those  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who,  drawn  on  by  the  luxury  which 
conquest  and  wealth  had  introduced  at  Rome,  had  squandered 
their  substance  in  profligate  pleasures,  and  then,  disappointed  in 
their  canvass  for  the  magistracies  which  would  have  restored  their 
fortunes  by  provincial  plunder,  sought  the  ruin  of  a  state  as  a 
malignant  satisfaction  for  their  own,  and  a  means  of  vengeance 
on  the  enemies  their  crimes  had  madcf  It  was  the  veterans  of 
Sulla  who,  distributed  over  the  surface  of  Italy  as  colonists  with- 
out acquiring  the  industry  of  cultivators,  had  soon  squandered 
their  ill-gotten  booty,  and  waited  for  the  signal  of  civil  war  to 
replenish  it.  Nor  were  those  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  civil 
wars  unwilling  to  seek  redress  in  new  scenes  of  conftision  and 
rapine.  Such  materials  needed  only  the  torch  which  personal 
motives  drove  Catiline  recklessly  to  apply.  "  According  to  the 
accounts  both  of  Sallust  and  of  Gcero,  Catiline  was  certainly  an 
extraordinary  man,  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  great  man  in  such  times ;  he  had  an  incom- 
parable and  indescribable  courage  and  boldness,  and  a  gigantic 


*  When  a  Roman  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consulship  at  the  earliest  legal  period 
{tmo  armo)^  it  was  not  unusual  to  spend  the  first  of  the  two  years  that  must  follow  the 
pretorship  in  a  kind  of  informal  canFass  called  prmtaiio  (Le.  taking  by  the  hand)  or 
solidtation  of  individual  citizens.  In  the  second  year,  the  candidates  openly  declared 
themselves  by  assuming  the  whitened  robe  {toffa  ocmdida), 

f  The  names  of  Catiline's  chief  associates  will  presently  give  us  an  illustration  of' th» 
troth  of  these  statements. 
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strength  of  both  mmd  and  body ;  but  he  was  bo  complete.y  diabol- 
ical, that  I  know  of  no  one  in  history  that  can  be  compared  with 
him;  and  you  may  rely  npon  it  that  the  colonrs  in  which  his 
character  is  described  are  not  too  dark,  thongh  we  may  reject  the 
story  of  his  slaughtering  a  child  at  the  time  when  he  administered 
the  oath  to  his  associates,  and  making  them  drink  the  blood  mixed 
with  wine."  *  He  had  served  with  distinction  under  Sulla,  and 
proved  his  unscrupulous  ferocity  in  the  proscription  by  killing  his 
brotheivin-law  Ceeciliua  with  his  own  hand,  and  torturing  to  death 
Marius  Gratidianus  of  Arpinum,  the  kinsman  of  Cicero.  His 
profligacy  was  equal  to  his  cruelty.  His  intrigue  with  a  vestal 
virgin  was  not  indeed  proved ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  he  had 
poisoned  his  wife  in  order  to  gratify  his  passion  for  Aurelia 
OrestUla,  and  that  he  removed  her  reluctance  to  become  the  step- 
mother of  a  grown-up  youth  by  the  murder  of  his  son.  The  noto- 
riety of  his  crimes  did  not  prevent  his  election  as  prsetor  for  b.o. 
68,  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Africa  in  the  following  year. 
Ketuming  in  b.o.  66,  to  sue  for  the  consulship,  Catiline  was 
accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  a  man  whose  character 
was  about  as  respectable  as  his  own,  the  notorious  Public  Clodius. 
Cicero  makes  a  jocose  allusion,  in  a  letter  of  the  following  year,t  to 
his  being  engaged  to  defend  Catiline,  "  with  a  jury  to  our  mind,*' 
but  the  accuser  seems  to  have  been  bribed  to  drop  the  prosecution. 
The  charge  had,  however,  meanwhile  disqualified  Catiline  as  a 
candidate;  and  the  two  consuls-elect  for  b.c.  65,  P.  Cornelius 

*  Niebohr,  LedureB  on  ths  HUtoiy  of  Rome^  yoL  UL,  p.  13,  ScUinitz^s  translatloi]. 
WhUe  adopting  Niebuhr's  powerful  description  as  substantiallj  true,  we  are  hardly  dis- 
posed to  accept  his  high  esUmate  of  the  historian*s  character: — "Sallust  has  a 
great  love  of  truth,  is  just  towards  every  one,  and  does  perfect  justice  to  Cicero,  with- 
out heeding  the  vulgar  talk  of  other  people.  At  the  time  of  CatiUne's  conspiracy,  he 
was  a  young  man,  and  perfectly  able  to  make  correct  obserrations  of  what  was  going 
on.  Very  soon  after  these  events,  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  GsBsar, 
Grassus,  and  other  leading  men :  when  Crassus  died,  Sallust  was  not  yet  thirty  years 
old.  It  is  always  of  importance  for  the  historian  of  such  events  as  this  conspbacy  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  who  acted  a  part  in  them ;  and  not  to  write 
about  them  till  some  time  after,  when  prejudices  and  delusions  cease  to  exercise  their 
influence."  Such  sources  of  information  no  doubt  preserved  Sallust  from  gross  blun- 
ders, like  those  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  his  Jugurthine  War;  but  they  did  not 
eore  his  rhetorical  vice  of  wriUng  mainly  for  effect  Who  does  not  perceive  such  a 
likeness  between  his  characters  of  Jugurtha  and  Catilme,  as  to  raise  the  suspicion  that 
he  drew  them  as  an  imagmative  parallel?  And,  when  we  couple  what  we  know  of 
the  historian's  own  character  with  his  avowal  that  his  Caiilina  was  written  chiefly  tc 
expose  the  vices  of  the  nobles  as  a  class,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  his  spirit  is  justly 
described  hi  the  doemg  words  of  Niebuhr's  criticism. 

f  Ad  Att  i.,  2. 
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Sulla  and  P.  Autronins  Pstns,  were  ooQTicted  of  bribery  and  set 
aside..  Stung  by  these  disappointments,  Catiline  and  Antronins 
formed  a  conspiracy  with  On.  Calpnmius  Piso,  a  young  noble  of 
kindred  spirit,  to  murder  tbe  new  consuls  on  their  first  day  of 
office ;  and  the  plot  only  failed  through  Catiline's  giving  the  signal 
too  soon  (Jan.  1,  b.o.  65). 

Freed  fix>m  the  prosecution  of  Clodius,  Catiline  again  came  for- 
ward for  the  consulship ;  but  he  had  to  encounter  another  judicial 
danger,  from  the  energy  with  which  Ceesar  pursued  his  attacks 
upon  iJie  Sullan  part}^  L.  Julius  Ceesar,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.a  64,  presided  with  C.  Csesar  himself  oyer  an  inquisition  into 
murders  oonmiitted  during  the  proscription,  and  condemned  Cati- 
line's uncle,  but  acquitted  Catiline  himself.  Meanwhile,  the  sup- 
port which  Catiline  obtained  from  the  profligate  nobles  and  tiie 
dissolute  veterans  of  the  Sullan  party  became  truly  formidable 
through  his  coalition  with  Cains  Antonius,  nicknamed  Hybrida,  a 
plebeian  noble,  younger  son  of  the  celebrated  orator  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Marius,  and  uncle  of  the  triumvir.  There  were  three 
other  competitors ;  but  the  contest  lay  between  Cicero,  Catiline,  and 
Antonius.  To  avoid  the  triumph  of  the  coalition,  the  Senatorial 
party  was  obliged  to  overcome  its  jealousy  of  the  ^^  new  man  "  and 
friend  of  Pompey.  Cicero  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
and  Antonius  came  in  second,  but  by  a  narrow  majority  over  Cati* 
line.  The  latter  now  cast  away  all  hesitation,  and  proceeded  with 
his  plot.  Already  while  the  election  was  in  suspense,  in  June  B.a 
64,  he  had  held  a  meeting  of  the  conspirators  at  his  house.  Among 
them  were  two  Comelii — ^P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had 
been  consul  in  b.o.  Y1,  but  had  since  been  expelled  from  the  Senate 
by  the  Censors,  and  was  now  a  candidate  lor  the  prsetorship ;  and 
C.  Cornelius  C^thegus,  whose  coarse  ferocity  was  the  more  con- 
spicuous from  his  keeping  up  the  custom  of  his  ancient  patrician 
family,  of  going  about  with  the  arms  bare.*  Besides  these,  Sallust 
names  P.  Autronius  Psetus,  the  late-rejected  oonsul,  and  eight 
other  nobles,  four  equestrians,  and  many  from  the  colonies  and 
municipia,  who  were  nobles  in  their  own  cities.  In  the  speech 
which  Sallust  has  composed  for  Catiline,  there  is  a  curious  admix- 
ture of  the  complaints  against  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles  and  their 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  office  and  its  substantial  fruits, — which 
might  have  be^i  natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  demi^gue, — with  the 
avowal  of  the  real  grievance  of  ill  success  in  obtaining  a  share  of 

*  Horace  aUudes  to  the  old  fashion  in  the  phrase,  dnehOi  Cethegi  (Ar»  f&et,  60), 
and  Lucan  mentions  th   conspirator  in  the  words  euertique  manut  vetana  CeUugL 
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tlie  plunder.  The  one  bond  of  union  is  plainlj  avowed — ^^  to  have 
Ibe  same  wishes  and  dislikes,"  *  and  the  promises  held  out  are,  the 
cancelling  of  debts,  the  proscription  of  the  wealthy,  the  civil  and 
priestly  offices  aa  a  source  of  plunder,  with  all  the  other  gains  of 
civil  war  measured  only  by  the  lust  of  the  victors.  The  possession 
of  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Mauretania  by  two  of  the  conspirators 
strengthened  the  hopes  founded  on  the  coalition  of  Catiline  with 
Antony,  whose  despicable  character  and  needy  circumstances  would 
make  him  a  tool  in  his  colleague's  hands.  But  even  thus  early  the 
plot  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  conspirators;  Quintus  Ourius,  a 
young  jioble  as  vain  as  he  was  depraved,  had  an  amour  with 
Fulvia,  a  woman  of  noble  birth.  Too  poor  to  satisfy  her  constant 
demands,  he  began  to  mingle  boastfal  promises  of  ^^  seas  and 
mountains  "  with  threats  of  violence  to  her  life.  Fulvia  soon 
learned  enough  of  the  cause  of  this  wild  talk  to  spread  among  her 
acquaintances  a  rumour  of  the  plot,  without  the  mention  of  any 
names  f  and  the  uneasiness  thus  created  contributed  to  Oicero's 
election.  Deprived  by  that  event  both<  of  the  consulship  and  of 
the  hope  of  Antony's  support,  Catiline  began  to  form  magazines  of 
arms  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  contrived  to  borrow  money, 
which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  confederate  Mimlius  at  Fsesute 
{Fiesole)  in  Etruria,  afterwards  the  head  quarters  of  the^  brief 
Catilinariaa  war.  !N'or  was  the  least  of  Catiline's  hopes  reposed 
on  the  influence  of  those  abandoned  but  clever  women,  of  whom 
Sal  lust  draws  a  striking  picture,  by  whose  means  he  hoped  to  raise 
the  slaves,  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  to  procure,  if  not  the  adhe- 
sion, the  murder  of  their  husbands.  With  all  this,  however,  he 
resolved  to  delay  the  explosion  till  after  the  next  consular  election ; 
hoping  that  his  success  would  win  over  Antony,  while  many  a 
secret  plot  was  laid  against  the  life  of  Cicero.  The  consul,  how- 
ever,  had  bribed  Fulvia  to  obtain  from  Curius  all  the  secrets  of  the 
conspirators,  and  had  bought  over  Antony  by  surrendering  to  him 
the  rich  province  of  Macedonia,  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  for  the 
ensuing  year.  On  the  day  of  the  consular  elections,  Cicero,  thus 
forewarned,  escaped  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  and  Catiline  lost  his 
last  hope  of  obtaining  the  consulship. 

The  presence  of  this  danger,  known  as  it  was  to  Cicero  from  the 
beginning  of  his  consulship,  had  doubtless  aided  bis  decision  to 
embrace  the  party  of  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day  of  his  consul- 
ship (Jan.  1,  B.  c.  63),  he  announced  his  severance  from  Ceesar's 
party  by  speaking  against  the  Agrarian  Law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
«  «Idem  veUe,  atque  idem  noQe^  eademmn  finnaunidtia  est"--SaUu8t,  Cat.  c.  20 
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villus  Bnllufi,  the  most  sweeping  measure  hitherto  proposed  for 
dividing  the  public  lands, — ^which  was  ultimately  defeated.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  with  success  the  restitution  to  their 
civil  rights  of  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla. 
His  defence  of  Rabirius  against  the  accusation  of  Labienus  in  con- 
nection with  that  proscription,  and  his  efforts  to  advance  the  dignity 
of  the  equestrian  order,  have  been  already  noticed.  He  refonned  a 
senatorial  abuse,  by  persuading  the  Fathers  to  give  up  the  custom 
of  ^^  free  embassies  "  {liberw  legaUone8\  as  a  pretext  for  exacting 
entertainment  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  of  the  empire,  when 
they  were  travelling  on  their  own  business.  Amidst  his  public 
duties,  his  forensic  labors  were  not  suspended ;  he  successfully 
defended  L.  Licinius  Murena,  the  consul-elect,  from  the  charge  of 
bribery,  and  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  the  consul  of  b.  o.  67,  from  that 
of  extortion. 

But  the  chief  occupation  of  Cicero's  consulship  was  to  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy.  On  his  second 
repulse  at  the  Comitia,  Catiline  had  determined  on  open  war. 
While  his  adherents,  Manlius,  Septimius,  and  Julius,  were  sta- 
tioned in  Etruria,  Ficenum,  and  Apulia,  he  spent  his  days  and 
sleepless  nights  at  Rome  in  plotting  the  murder  of  the  consul  and 
the  conflagration  of  the  city.  But  still  no  favourable  opportunity 
arrived  ;  and  at  length  he  called  together  the  conspirators  on  a 
stormy  night,  and  told  them  that  he  was  ready  to  start  for  the 
army  if  Cicero  were  first  disposed  of.  A  knight,  C.  Cornelius, 
and  a  senator,  L.  Yargunteius,  undertook  to  assassinate  the  consul 
in  his  own  house  that  very  night ;  but  a  timely  warning,  con- 
veyed by  Curius  through  Fulvia,  caused  Cicero  to  close  his  doors 
to  all  visitors.  Meanwhile,  Manlius  was  making  rapid  progress 
in  collecting  an  army  in  Etruria,  among  the  people  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  possessions  by  Sulla's  military  colonies, 
and  from  the  robbers  who  infested  the  wasted  country.  Cicero 
now  thought  it  time  to  act.  On  the  21st  of  October,  he  laid  a 
general  account  of  the  conspiracy  before  the  Senate,  which  adopted 
the  ibmial  vote  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power.* 
On  the  27th,  Manlius  appeared  openly  in  arras  at  Fsesulee,  and 
news  soon  reached  the  Senate  that  a  servile  war  threatened  to 
break  out  in  Apulia  and  Campania.  Q.  Marcius  Rex  and  Q. 
Metellus  Creticus,  who  were  with  their  armies  at  the  city  gates, 
each  waiting  for  a  tnumph,  were  despatched  to  Fsesuls  and 
Apulia,  and  the  praetors  Q.  Fompeius  Rufus  and  Q.  Mctellua 
«  **  Dare&t  operam  oonsolefl,  ne  quid  respublicft  detrimenti  caperei** 
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Celer  to  Capua  and  Picenum.  Eewards  were  proclaimed  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  conspiracy,  and  the  watch  and  ward  of 
the  city  was  committed  to  the  lesser  magistrates.  Eome  had  the 
appearance  of  a  besi^ed  town. 

At  this  juncture,  CatOine,  relying  perhaps  on  the  lumifications 
of  his  conspiracy  among  the  nobles,  dared  to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  Senate,  as  if  to  ofter  an  explanation  or  defence.  His  pres- 
ence moved  Cicero  to  that  burst  of  indignant  declamation,  which 
is  so  familiar  to  all  his  readers  as  the  first  of  his  four  celebrated 
Catilinarian  Orations.*  Even  CatiUne's  audacity  was  quelled. 
With  a  cast-down  look  and  faltering  voice,  he  begged  the  Fathers 
not  to  think  evil  of  a  fellow  patrician ;  but,  when  he  grew  bold 
enough  to  add  the  insult,  that  the  Eepubllc  must  needs  be  ruined, 
to  be  saved  by  M.  Tullius,  a  citizen  sprung  from  the  dr^  of  the 
people,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  a  universal  cry  of  "  enemy  " 
and  ^^  parricide."  Losing  all  control  over  his  ftiry,  he  exclaimed : 
— "  Since  then  I  am  beset  and  driven  headlong  by  my  enemies, 
I  will  quench  my  own  conflagration  in  the  common  ruin."  He 
rushed  from  the  Senate  to  his  house,  where  he  brooded  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  over  the  disappointment  of  his  schemes  of  murder 
and  conflagration  ;  and,  committing  their  prosecution  to  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus,  he  left  Home  at  midnight  to  join  Manlius.  On  the 
morrow,  the  9th  of  November,  Cicero  addressed  the  second  of  his 
Catilinarian  Orations  to  the  people  in  the  Forum.  The  Senate  de- 
clared Catiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  and  ordered  Antonius 
to  march  against  them,  while  Cicero  remained  to  guard  the  city. 

The  only  evidence  on  which  it  was  possible  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  conspirators  in  Bome  was  that  of  Fulvia ;  but  their 
own  imprudence  soon  supplied  the  want,  by  an  intrigue  with  some 
ambassadors  from  the  AUobroges,  who  revealed  the  whole  matter 
to  Cicero,  through  their  patron,  Q.  Fabius.  Having,  by  Cicero's 
directions,  obtained  letters  under  the  hands  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 
and  the  others,  the  ambassadors  were  arrested  as  they  were  leaving 
Bome,  in  company  with  Titus  Yolturcius,  the  bearer  of  despatches 

*  The  foUowing  we  the  nomhial  dates  of  the  Four  Oatilinariiui  Oratioiis,  irith  tbi 
corrections  lequhred  by  the  disordered  state  of  the  Roman  Calendar: —  * 

L  Ad  SeiuOum :  a.  d.  VI.    Id.  Not.  =  Not.  8,  B.a  d8n  Jan.  12,  n.a  61 
IL -4rfPopirfi«m:a.d.   V.    Id.  Nov.  =  Nov.  9,    "       =  Jan.  18,       " 
m.  JJPopi«Afm:a.d.IILNon.  I>ec.=rDec.  8,    *'       =Feb.    0,       " 
IV.  AdJSenaimn:  Nonis  Decern.  =  Deo.  6,    "       =Feb.    1,       " 

The  corrected  dates  are  those  compated  bjAbeken  in  his  invaluable  work  Oietroin 
Bonm  Brufm  (tnmsUited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Meriyale).  The  dates  of  Orelli  are  tea 
daTs  later. 
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for  Oatiline,  Boon  after  midnight  on  the  8rd  of  December.  Cicero 
now  sent  meBsengers  to  desire  the  attendance  of  LentoIuB,  Cethe- 
gos,  StatiliuSy  and  Gabinins,  and  of  another  who  at  once  fled 
the  city,  but  was  recaptured.  The  Senate  was  convened  in  the 
temple  of  Concord ;  Cicero  led  in  Lentulua  by  the  hand,  with 
the  respect  dne  to  the  praetor:  the  rest  followed  with  their 
goards.  Their  letters  were  acknowledged  by  themselves,  and 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Yoltnrcins  and  the  Ganls,  to  which 
was  added  the  story  that  Lentulos  had  often-  been  heard  t<o 
quote  a  Sibylline  prophecy,  that  three  Comelii  should  reign 
in  Borne :  Cinna  had  been  one,  Sulla  the  seoond,  and  he  himself 
was  to  be  the  third.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  prsBtor- 
ship,  and  was  delivered  with  his  comrades,  each  to  the  custody  of 
a  leading  Senator.  Cicero  was  received  in  the  Forum  as  the 
saviour  of  the  state,  when  he  addr^assed  to  the  people  his  third 
oration,  informing  them  of  what  the  Senate  had  done,  and 
exhorting  them  to  keep  the  thanksgiving  it  had  decreed. 

His  position  was,  however,  one  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  Besides 
that  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  Boman  citizens,  which  was  after* 
wards  so  rigorously  exacted,  he  was  beset  by  inibrmations  against 
the  first  men  at  Bome.  The  absurd  chaige  against  a  man  with  such 
a  stake  in  the  public  safety  as  Crassus  was  as  absurdly  ascribed 
by  himself  to  the  jealousy  of  Cicero,*  who,  however,  pronounced 
the  informer  a  false  witness.  The  audacity  which  had  marked 
Caesar's  course  thus  far,  and  the  faet  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  to  his  enemies,  such  as 
C.  Piso,  whom  he  had  accused  for.  repeimd(By  and  Q.  Catolus,  to 
whom  he  had  been  preferred  in  the  election  to  the  ehief  pontificate^ 
both  within  this  very  year.  The  chaige  to  which  Cicero  refused 
to  listen,  was  so  industriously  circulated  among  the  -aristocratic 
party,  that  Csesar  was  threatened  as  he  came  out  of  the  Senate  by 
the  swords  of  the  Knights  who  guarded  the  door.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  Cesar  was  at  open  conflict  with  the  Senate,  he 
was  distinctly  accused  by  Curius ;  and  Yettius,  another  of  th^  in^ 

*  Sallast  states  that  he  had  heard  this  aceiuatioa  against  doero  Irom  Ciaasus  him- 
self. The  evidence  afforded  by  the  infonner  L.  Tarquinioa  of  the  manosaYres  of  Crassus 
to  aid  the  escape  of  Lentolus,  Cethegns^  and  the  reet|  may  have  had  some  foundation  in 
the  personal  relations  of  Crassus  to  the  oonspiratorB,  many  of  whom  probably  owed 
him  money.  Sallust  does  not  hesitate  to  asciibe  the  Senate's  readiness  to  stifle  the 
enquiry  to  a  similar  motive.  Another  inotaikoe  <^  the  like  a$timu»  is  shown  in  his 
statement,  that  Catnlus  and  Piso  tried  to  persuade  •  Cicero  to  foist  a  chaige  agains* 
Cbsar  into  the  dcfXMitiooa  of  the  AUobroges.  This  hardly  looks  like  writing  about  the 
events  **  when  pr^udices  and  delusions  cease  to  ezerdse  their  influence.** 
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fermeiB)  offered  to  produce  a  letter  from  OatiHne  to  Osdsar*  In  a 
fall  Senate,  Caesar  called  on  Cicero  for  his  evidence ;  and  the  ex« 
consnl  not  only  bore  teadmony  to  his  innooenoe,  but  praised  his 
services  in-  crashing  the  conspiracy.  Yettias  was  thrown  into 
prison,  after  being  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  Oarins 
was  deprived  of  the  reward  already  voted  for  the  information  he 
had  famished  to  Cicero.  £very  probability  is  opposed  to  Csssar's 
complicity  in  the  plot.  It  sprang  from  the  party  most  opposed  to 
his,  and  its  objects  were  ntterly  at  variance  with  his  own.  K  he 
already  intended  to  reign,  it  was  not  ovei  a  rained  city,  nor  by 
the  help  of  such  men  as  Catiline : 

*<Non  tali  mnxilio,  neo  defenMnttntt  jstia.*' 

Niebohr  despatches  the  question  with  one  of  those  intuitive  judg- 
ments of  his,  which  are  generally  right  in  their  proper  sphere  :--<- 
^^  Csssar  too  was  mentioned,  but  Cicero  thought  him  innocent ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  mind 
like  his  to  participate  in  such  things." 

After  the  interval  of  an  anxious  day,  Cicero  convened  the  Senate 
on  the  Nones  of  December  (Dec.  5,  b.o.  68),  to  decide  on  the  fate 
of  the  conspirators,'  whose  friends  and  olients  were  meanwhile 
plotting  their  rescue.  The  debate  that  ensued  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  on  account  of  the  speeches  which  the  historian  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  Ceesar,  and  of  Cato,  who,  having  just  entered  on 
the  office  of  tribune,  now  appears  for  the  first  time  as  his  great 
opponent ;  but  there  remains  the  tantalizing  doubt,  how  much  of 
the  -speeches  is  due  to  SaUust's  rhetorical  invention,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  elaborate  oamparison  which  he  draws  between  these 
two  great  men.*  But  whether  Sallust  reports  the  debate  accurately 
or  not,  th^re  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  faithfully  represents  what 
is  most  interesting  to  us  in  the  sentiments  of  Ceesar,  and  of  those 
who  thought  like  him,  in  the  argument  that  perpetual  imprison* 
ment  would  be  a  severer  punishment  than  death,  for  a  crime  which 
Borpaseed  all  that  had  ever  been  known  before  it,  and  to  which  all 
tortures  would  be  inadequate,  because  death  was  no  torture,  but 
the  rest  from  grief  and  misery,  a  rdlease  from  all  the  ills  of  mortals, 
and  ^^  beyond  it  there  was  no  place  either  for  eare  or  joy ; "  while 
Cato  touches  but  lightly  on  the  opposite  opinion,  that  in  the 
shades  below  the  bad  take  a  diffierent  path  from  the  good  to 
r^ons  wild,  waste,  foul,  and  fearful.    But  the  real  strength  of 

*  **Bia  genos,  staa,  doqaeQtia  prope  asqiulia  fuere;  animi  roagnitudo  par^  item 
Peoria,  fed  alia  alii; '*  fto.  The  delineation  of  Cato's  character  mnat  be  left  to  a  fiiton 
opportunity. 
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Ceesar's  speech  lay  in  the  warning,  lest  the  Senate  should  allow 
the  crime  of  Lentulns  and  the  rest  to  have  greater  weight  than  its 
own  dignity,  or  be  moved  rather  by  the  anger  of  the  moment  than 
the  reputation  of  the  future,  and  in  recalling  to  their  minds  the 
law,  which  forbad  a  Koman  citizen  to  be  put  to  death  without  a 
trial.  His  proposal  was  that  the  conspirators  should  be  placed  in 
perpetual  imprisonment,  under  a  sure  guard,  in  various  fortresses 
of  Italy;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  imputing  a  treacherous  design 
to  the  advice.  Cato's  reply  was  simply  to  insist  on  the  greatness  of 
the  crime,  the  pressing  danger  from  Catiline,  the  need  of  security 
for  the  future,  the  confession  which  rendered  a  trial  superfluous. 
N'ot  without  hesitation,  and  under  the  sense  of  imperious  necessity, 
Cicero  threw  into  the  scale  the  weight  of  his  commanding  position 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  Fourth  CatUinarian  oration.  The  culprits 
were  doomed  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  the  same 
night  they  were  strangled  in  the  vault  of  the  Tullianum.  The 
completion  of  the  deed  was  announced  by  the  voice  of  the  Consul, 
proclaiming  to  the  crowds  assembled  in  the  forum  below,  '^  Viwe- 
runt — ^they  have  finished  their  lives  " — "  for  so,"  says  Plutarch, 
^'  do  the  Bomans,  to  avoid  words  of  evil  omen,  speak  of  those  that 
are  dead."  The  scene  of  rejoicing  that  followed  is  thus  described 
by  the  biographer:  ^^A  bright  light  shone  through  the  streets 
from  the  lamps  and  torches  set  up  at  the  doors,  and  the  women 
showed  lights  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  honour  of  Cicero,  to 
behold  him  returning  with  a  splendid  train  of  the  principal  citizens." 
It  was  probably  amidst  this  throng  that  Cato  saluted  him  by  the 
title  of  ''  Father  of  his  Country  (Pater  Patrue)  ; "  and  in  this 
blaze  of  glory  ended  the  famous  '^Kones  of  December,"  on  which 
Cicero  was  wont  ever  after  to  dwell  the  more  fondly,  as  it  was 
almost  his  last  day  of  happiness.  The  Senate  voted  thanksgivings 
to  all  the  gods  in  the  consul's  name,  and  deputies  flocked  to  con- 
gratulate him  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy.  The  picture  would  be 
unfaithful  were  we  to  suppress  the  somewhat  grotesque  feature  of 
the  orator  solacing  himself  in  later  years  widi  the  verse-making 
which  had  formed  the  amusement  of  his  youth,  and  begmning 
a  poem  in  honour  of  his  own  consulship  with  the  line, 

^  0  foriimatam  luitam  me  oonsule  Romam."  * 

*  In  his  well-known  deriaiye  comment, — 

"  Antoni  potuit  gtadios  contemnere  si  sic 
Omnia  dixisaet"— 
wo  are  not  sure  bat  that  JuTenal  is  speaking  rather  after  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  oonld 
make  no  allowance  for  the  archaic  form  of  poetry,  which  abounded  in  spondees,  especiall/ 
In  an  exordium. 
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While  these  events  were  passing  at  Borne,  CatUine  and  Manilas 
were  in  arms  in  Etroria,  and  a  general  'agitation  prevailed  at  both 
extremities  of  the  peninsula.  Bat  the  first  symptoms  of  insor- 
rection  in  Picenum  and  the  north  were  firmly  suppressed  by  the 
prestor,  Metellus  Celer,  whom  Oicero  had  sent  into  those  parts,  at 
the  same  time  resigning  to  him  the  sacoession  to  the  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.*  Catiline's  force  of  2000  men  had  meanwhile 
grown  to  an  army  of  two  legions ;  but  not  more  than  a  fourth  of 
them  were  properly  armed.  On  the  arrival  of  Antony,  with  whom 
he  was  too  weak  to  oope,  he  marched  up  and  down  in  the  moun- 
tains, hoping  fbr  the  suecess  of  the  plot  in  Eome.  The  news  of 
the  late  of  Lentulus  and  his  associates  caused  most  of  Catiline's 
followers  to  drop  off,  and  left  him  no  resource  but  to  try  to  escape 
into  Gaul.  He  led  his  few  remaining  ibilowers  through  rugged 
mountain  roads  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Pistoria  (Pistoia)  between 
Luoca  and  Florence ;  but  Metdlus  learned  his  movements  from 
deserters,  and  occupied  the  passes  on  the  Gallic  side,  while  Cati- 
line WBs  closely  followed  by  Antonius.  He  resolved  to  turn  upon 
the  latter ;  and  Antonius,  disabled  by  an  opportune  attack  of  gout 
from  fighting  against  his  old  friend,  devolved  the  command  upon 
P^xeius,  a  thorough  soldier.  The  insurgents  fought  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  but  the  battle  was  speedily  decided  by  a  charge 
of  the  prsetorian  cohort,  led  by  Petreius  against  the  centre,  where 
Catiline  himself  was  conspicuous  in  the  front.  Left  with  only  a 
few  around  .him,  he  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  and  fell 
mortally  wounded,  while  Manlius  and  his  other  lieutenant  were 
killed  on  the  two  wings.  Not  a  single  freeman  was  taken  prisoner ; 
each  man  lay  dead  where  he  stood;  and  those  who  had  been  driven 
asunder  by  the  charge  of  Petreius  had  all  their  wounds  in  front. 
CatUine  was  found  far  from  the  rest  amidst  the  bodies  of  his  foes„ 
still  breathing,  and  retaining  in  his  face  the  undaunted  courage  of 
his  soul.  The  Soman  veterans  suffered  heavy  loss,  and  scarcely 
one  escaped  unwounded.    The  battle  was  fought  early  in  b.o.  62: 

Before  this  victory  was  gained,  the  sun  of  Cicero's  consulship  had 
set  behind  a  doud  of  evil  omen  for  the  future.  Beneath  all  the  out- 
ward congratulation,  there  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of  discontent ; 
and  the  full  force  of  Caesar's  warning  against  trifling  with  the  con^ 
stitntional  sacredness  of  a  Boman  citizen's  life  began  to  be  felt. 

*  In  the  first  allotment  of  the  provinceB  for  b.c.  62,  Macedonia  and  Hither  Gaul  had 
fallen  to  the  two  consuls,  but  Cicero,  to  gain  oyer  Antony,  exchanged  the  fonner  for  the 
latter.  Afterwards,  preferring  to  remain  at  Rome,  he  gave  up  Gaul,  and  in  the  new 
allotment  condaoted  by  Antony,  it  was  contrived  between  them  that  this  proTince  shoulot 
&n  to  MeteUns. 

TOL.  IIL — 18 
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Ei6  had  hinted,  not  obscnrelj,  that  the  act  contained  the  germ  of 
another  proscription,  thongh  no  snch  conseqaenoe  need  be  dreaded 
under  a  consnl  h'ke  Marcus  TuUins.  But  when  the  deed  was  done, 
his  measured  warnings  swelled  to  loud  complaints  in  the  mouth  of 
the  popular  leaders,  who  felt  that  the  Senate  had  successfollj  as- 
sumed a  power  which  might  soon  be  used  to  re-enact  deeds  like  the 
murder  of  the  Oracclii.  The  year  closed  with  a  distinct  intimation 
of  the  revenge  that  was  to  be  taken  upon  Cicero,  as  the  leader  and 
organ  of  the  Senate.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  consuls  to  address 
the  people  in  the  Forum,  when  they  laid  down  their  office  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  and  took  the  oath  that  they  had  done  their 
duty.  On  the  29th  of  December,  b.o.  63,  Qicero  came  forward  on 
the  Bostra  to  make  a  speech,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  one 
of  his  grandest  eflfbrts,  when,  instead  of  the  grateful  genius  of 
Home  imagined  by  the  poet  in  our  motto,  Q.  Metellus  Kepos,  one 
of  the  new  tribunes,  interposed  his  veto,  declaring  that  the  man 
who  had  put  Boman  citizens  to  death  without  a  hearing  should  not 
himself  be  heard,  except  to  take  the  necessary  oath.  Then  Cicero, 
lifting  up  his  voice,  swore  that  he  had  saved  the  Bepublic,  and  all 
the  people  swore  that  he  had  sworn  the  truth*  A  great  concourse 
attended  him  to  his  house ;  but  he  felt  keenly  the  insult  which, 
he  says,  had  never  before  been  put  upon  a  Roman  magistrate,  and 
the  day  did  not  pass  without  his  remonstrating  with  Metdlus 
through  common  friends,  but  in  vain.*  He  was  doomed  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  a  deed  which  has  always  been  admired,  but  is 
fUOW  generally  admitted  to  have  been  illegal.  The  principle  recog- 
nized from  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  had  been 
.again  and  again  confirmed,  and  it  was  distinctly  enacted  by  the 
XexPorcia  deProvocationey  that  no  Eoman  citizen  might  be 
scourged  or  put  to  death,  but  by  the  sentence  of  the  whole  people. 
If  it  were  argued  that  the  right  of  appeal  was  of  no  avail  against 
^consuls  armed  by  the  Senate  with  dictatorial  aatbority  for  the  salvar 
tion  of  the  state,  the  reply  is  evident,  that  Cicero  had  not  acted 
lupon  that  authority, — ^like  Opimius  against  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
Marius  against  Saturninus, — ^but  he  had  referred  the  whole  question 
to  the  Senate.  His  reluctance  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility 
had  involved  him  in  the  responsibility  for  their  deed,  and  the 
party  led  by  Metellus  Kepos  and  Clodius  were  preparing  to  exact 
(the  penalty.f 

*  See  the  rery  interastiiig  letter  to  Q.  Metellus  Cder,  the  brother  of  MeteUns  Keposi 
^erred  to  on  the  next  page  (JSjtUL  ad  Div,  v.  2). 

f  GccT0*8  consolship  must  not  be  dismissed  without  a  notice  of  the  bbth  (on  Sq^ 
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Cicero  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  the  challenge  of  Metellns 
KepoB.  On  the  Ist  of  January  (b.g.  62)  he  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate,  to  let  the  tribune  feel  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  firm  antag- 
onist''^ On  the  8rd,  Kepos  renewed  the  attack  in  a  speech  full  of 
personalities  and  threats  against  Oicero,  who  replied  in  an  elaborate 
^^  Oratio  Metellina,''  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  stjle  of 
his  Philippics.  This  oration  gave  rise  to  a  correspondence,  which 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  internal  working  of  Roman 
politics,  and  proves  how  much  the  great  nobles  set  personal  con- 
siderations above  public  policy,  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  the  late  praetor, 
to  whom  Cicero  had  yielded  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  was  the  brother  of  Metellns  Nepos,  and  was 
further  connected  with  the  popular  leaders  by  his  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  Publius  Clodias,  though  himself  of  the  aristocratic 
party.  Energetic  as  were  bis  services  against  Catiline  in  the  field, 
he  had  preserved  a  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  general  congratula- 
tion, at  which  Cicero  expressed  his  disappointment  under  the  guise 
of  that  pleasantry  which  often  cost  him  so  dear.  Thereupon  the 
fiery  noble  wrote  a  letter  to  Cicero,  which  remains  a  choice  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  the  Boman  soldier-magistrate,  terse,  direct, 
and  haughty,  and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  polished  semi- 
irony  of  Cicero's  reply.  Metellus,  writing  from  the  head  of  his 
army,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  out  threats  against  Cicero  and 
the  Senate  for  their  proceedings  against  his  brother.f  The  contest 
had  in  fact  become  most  serious.  Nepos  proposed  two  rogations, 
to  permit  the  election  of  Pompey  as  consul  in  his  absence,  and  to 
recall  him  with  his  army,  in  order  to  protect  the  citizens  from  being 
put  to  death  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  The  veto  interposed 
by  Cato  only  prevailed  after  a  tumult  in  the  Forum,  the  popular 
feeling  being  still  mostly  on  the  side  of  those  who  bad  suppressed 
the  conspiracy.  The  Senate  then  declared  every  one  who  ques- 
tioned the  justice  of  the  late  executions  a  pubL'c  enemy,  and 
Nepos  fled  to  the  camp  of  Pompey,  whose  conduct,  when  he 
arrived  at  Borne,  seems  to  have  been  materially  influenced  by 
these  events.  Cflesar  had  supported  the  rogations  of  Nepos,  and 
the  Senate  took  the  bold  step  of  suspending  him  from  the  pretor- 

S8,  s.a  68)  of  G.  Octaviua,  who  became,  by  adoption,  C.  Juliiu  Onaar  Octaylairas,  afte^ 
warda  the  emperor  Auauann. 

*  **nc  omn  eo  de  repablicA  dispataH,  ut  aentiret  sibi  cum  yiro  forti  et  oooatanti  eaae 
pognandam."    (Cloero,  IjritL  ad  Div,  ▼.  2.) 

f  ^  Qnso  quoniam  nee  rattone  nee  mijonim  noetroruzi  clementiA  admfaiistratia,  noo 
erit  minuidmn  al  Toa  pmnitebit'*    (EpitL  ad  Div,  v.  1.) 
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ship ;  but  Csesar'a  prudent  firmneds  compelled  them  to  give  way 
in  the  end,  with  no  email  gain  both  to  hid  popularitj  and  to  his 
influence  in  the  Senate  itself.  At  the  expiration  of  Im  praetor- 
Rhip,  be  obtained  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  where  he  retrieYed 
his  mined  finances^  and  laid  the  fotindation  of  his  military  fame« 
Cicero's  brother  Quintus  was  pr»tor  in  the  same  year,  and  obtain* 
ed  the  province  of  Asia  as  proprsdtor.  The  year  closed  with  one 
of  those  incidents  which  show  how  the  wanton  act  of  an  individual 
may  bring  on  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  a  disordered  state.  The 
Eoman  matrons  were  met,  acx^rding  to  their  custom,  in  Csesar's 
house,  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Good  Qoddess  {Bona  Dea\ 
on  which  it  was  the  greatest  profanation  for  any  male  ereatnre  to 
intrude,  when  Publius  Clodius  was  discovered  among  them,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  female  musician,  in  pursuit  —it  was  alleged— -of  an 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Osssar.^  He  escaped  from  the  house  by 
the  aid  of  a  maid-servant ;  and  Pompeia  was  divorced  by  her  hus- 
band because,  he  said,  Oesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicicm.  The 
case  was  brought  before  the  Senate ;  and  the  trial  of  Olodius  be- 
came, as  we  shall  see,  a  great  political  question. 

This  state  of  political  and  social  disorder  seemed  to  invite  the 
interference  of  Pompey,  who  had  spent  most  of  the  year  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  landed  at  Brundisium 
towards  its  close.  But  Pompey's  cold  reserve  and  want  of  deci- 
sion baffled  the  speeulationB  of  all  parties.  He  at  once  removed 
the  fear  of  any  intention  to  repeat  the  part  of  Sulla,  by  disbandmg 
his  soldiers,  with  orders  to  reassemble  for  his  triumph ;  nor  did 
he  show  any  haste  to  arrive  at  Bome.  On  the  1st  of  January^ 
B.O.  61,  the  approach  of  his  avant-couriers  is  mentioned  bj^Cicero, 
who  expected  his  return  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  But  he  thought 
even  less  of  the  arbiter  who  was  to  decide  the  question  between 
him  and  the  friends  of  the  conspirators,  than  of  the  chief  whose 
panegyric  was  to  crown  the  honours  of  his  consulship.  On  both 
points  he  had  reason  to  feel  no  small  misgiving;  for,  besides  pro^ 
voking  Pompey  in  the  affair  of  Metellus  Kepos,  he  had  wounded 
his  sell-love  in  the  very  attempt  t-o  secure  his  approbation.  Just 
when  Pompey  was  in  all  the  glory  of  the  end  of  the  Mithridatic 
war,  and — ^as  Niebuhr  well  says — "  thinking  of  nothing  and  no- 
body but  himself^"  Cicero  wrote  to  inform  him  of  the  great  deeda 
that  had  been  done  at  Eome  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  bad 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  East.     We  can  judge  of  the  tone 

*  This  WM  Oesar'B  second  wifis,  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompehia  Rufba,  and 
i^randdaughter  of  Sulla. 
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of  this  letter  (whicb  is  not  preserved)  by  a  second,  in  which  Cicero 
complains  of  the  slight  recognition  of  his  services  in  Pompey's 
public  and  private  letters,  which  he  imputes  to  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing Caesar.  A  mingled  strain  of  remonstrance  and  conciliation  is 
concluded  with  these  words: — "Be  assured  that  the  deeds  we 
)iave  done  for  the  salvation  of  oor  country  are  fully  approved  by 
the  jadgment  and  testimony  of  the  whole  world.  And,  when  you 
arrive,  you  will  find  them  to  have  been  done  by  mo  with  such 
wisdom  and  such  greatness  of  mind,  that  you — though  much  greater 
than  AfricanuB — will  readily  sufiW  one  not  much  less  than  Lselius 
to  be  joined  with  you,  both  in  public  measures  and  in  private  friend- 
ghip.'^ 

That  such  language,  from  the  pen  of  a  civilian  and  a  "  new 
man,"  should  have  made  an  enemy  of  such  a  man  as  Pompey,  was 
a  consequ^ce  which  Cicero  ought  to  have  foreseen  ;  but  that  his 
frank  self-oonsciousness  should  have  made  him  a  perpetual  object 
of  contempt  to  a  host  of  detractors,  is  a  penalty  against  which  the 
historian  ought  ever  to  protest.  Those  who  find  Cicero's  vanity 
less  pardonable  than  other  great  men's  crimes  would  do  well  to 
study  the  following  words  of  Kiebuhr : — "  It  is  natural  that  an 
eminent  man  ^ould  demand  acknowledgment :  for,  as  truly  as  it 
is  the  will  of  nature  that  we  should  not  lie,  so  also  it  is  her  will 
that  we  should  honour  and  acknowledge  noble  acts.  Plato  says, 
^  the  last  garment  which  a  pure  man  puts  oiF  is  the  love  of  fame,' 
and  if  he  does  put  it  off,  he  is  in  a  dangerous  way.  .  .  .  When 
I  contemplate  the  disease  of  our  time,  I  perceive  with  pain,  that 
there  are  very  few  who  strive  after  immortal  fame :  that  wretched 
and  unsatisfactory  life,  which  is  confined  to  the  present  moment, 
leads  to  no  good.  .  .  .  Cicero  was  a  man  of  a  curious,  we  may 
almost  say,  of  a  morbid  sensibility  to  any  affront :  envy  and  hos- 
tility were  ruinous  to  him.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  him,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  counteract  the  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  by  coming  forward  and  showing  what  he  was ; 
sometimes  doing  so  by  way  of  reproach,  sometimes  by  argument. 
Persons  who  have  themselves  displayed  their  vanity  in  tlie  pettiest 
affairs  of  their  little  native  places  have  censured  Cicero  for  his 
vanity,  and  have  written  upon  it  in  a  very  edifying  manner.  It 
always  grieves  me  to  hear  such  expressions,  which  we  meet  with 
even  among  the  ancients :  for  I  love  Cicero  as  if  I  had  known 
him,  and  I  judge  of  him  as  I  would  of  a  near  relation  who  had 
committed  a  folly."  *    The  personal  alienation  between  Cicero  and 

♦  Niebuhr:  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  24,  26. 
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Pompej  tended  to  prevent  a  political  combination,  which  might 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  state ;  for  it 
is  quite  evident  that  Pompey  had  not  made  up  his  mind  which 
party  he  should  espouse,  till  the  Senate  drove  him  into  the  arms 
of  Ceesar. 

Pompey  arrived  at  Rome  in  January,  b.o«  61,  and  Cicero 
complains  that,  amidst  a  great  show  of  affection,  he  suffered  his 
jealousy  to  be  clearly  seen ;  and  he  adds  what  seems  no  imjust 
estimate  of  the  man's  whole  character : — "  There  is  nothing  refined 
about  him,  nothing  simple ;  in  his  politics  he  is  neither  straight- 
forward  nor  clear :  he  has  neither  strength  nor  liberal  feeling."  * 
As  he  was  constitutionally  disabled  from  entering  the  city  while 
waiting  for  his  triumph,  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  outside 
the  walls,  and  Pompey  made  a  speech,  which  is  thus  charae* 
terized  by  Cicero: — ^^^It  gave  no  pleasure  to  the  distressed,  no 
encouragement  to  the  wicked,  no  gratification  to  the  prosperous, 
and  seemed  of  no  weight  to  the  good.  Therefore  it  fell  dead"  f 
The  man  who,  returning  to  Bome  with  all  the  prestige  of  the  con- 
queror of  the  East,  could  make  such  a  first  impression,  was  clearly 
not  destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  state.  In  his  harangue  to  the 
people  in  the  Flaminian  circus,  Pompey  was  more  decided  upon 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Senate ;  and  when  the  consul  Mes- 
sala,  a  strict  aristocrat,  asked  him  his  opinion,  at  another  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  about  the  measures  taken  in  reference  to  the  sacri- 
lege of  Clodius,  he  content^  himself  with  a  general  approval  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Order,  and  remarked  to  Cicero,  as  he  sat 
down,  that  he  thought  he  had  really  said  enough  upon  that  sub* 
ject.  Crassus,  who  well  knew  what  more  one  member  at  least  had 
hoped  for,  saw  the  opportunity  of  outbidding  his  rival  for  the  ap- 
plause of  the  Senate,  and  launched  forth  into  an  unbounded  eulogy 
of  Cicero,  to  whom — ^he  said — he  owed  his  position  as  a  Senator,  a 
citizen,  a  free  man — ^the  safety  of  his  wife  and  family — ^his  very 
life.  Stimulated  by  the  applause  that  followed,  and  gratified  by 
observing  that  Pompey's  reserve  was  shaken,  Cicero  delivered  a 
speech  of  which  he  himself  gives  the  following  naive  description : 
— ''  But  as  for  myself— good  heavens  1 — ^how  1  showed  off  before 

•  Ad  Ait  I  13,  written  Jan.  26.  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Pompey,  who  had 
■een  Atttcus  in  Greece,  had  spoken  in  praise  of  Cicero,  as  if  he  oould  not  yaitnre  to  find 
Emit. 

f  Ad  AtL  i.  14 ;  written  February  13.  Any  aUowanoe  to  be  made  for  pnyudioe  from 
wounded  feeling  is  more  than  oonnterbalanoed  by  Cicero's  perfect  frankness  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Atlkus. 
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my  new  hearer  Pompey  1  If  ever  I  had  a  full  supply  of  periods, 
turns,  sentiments,  tricks  of  rhetoric,  it  was  on  that  occasion*  Why 
say  more  f  Shouts  of  applause  I  For  this  was  the  argument :— ^ 
the  firm  decision  of  the  Order, — ^the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Knights, — ^the  unanimity  of  Italy, — ^the  expiring  relics  of  the  con- 
spiracy,— ^the  blessings  of  cheapness  and  repose.  You  know  the 
sound  of  my  thunder  when  I  have  these  materials  to  work  upon :  so 
dear  and  ^1  was  it,  that  I  am  now  all  the  briefer,  because  I 
suppose  that  its  distant  echoes  reached  you  in  Epirus."  Such  is 
the  vivid  picture  of  a  debate  in  the  Eoman  Senate,  which  we  owe 
to  the  freedom  of  Oicero's  correspondence  with  Atticus.* 

While  Pompey  was  preparing  for  bis  splendid  triumph,  the 
attention  of  Some  was  concentrated  upon  the  affair  of  Clodius ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  all  the  party  leaders  kept  out  of 
that  vortex,  except  Cicero,  who  evidently  hoped  to  crush  Clodius 
like  another  Catiline.  Kot  content  with  giving  decisive  evidence 
against  Clodius,  who  called  him  to  prove  an  alibij  he  pelted  him 
with  unmerciful  sarcasms  in  the  Senate,  and  thus  confirmed  the 
enmity  of  which  he  soon  felt  the  force.  We  must  be  content  to 
refer  to  Cicero's  letters  for  a  graphic  account  of  the  trial,  which 
resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Clodius  by  unblushing  bribeiy  of  the 
Judicesuf'  Cicero  records  his  conviction  that  by  this  trial  the  Be- 
pubUc  had  slipped  out  of  the  hands  that  had  just  saved  it ;  but 
he  consoles  himself  with  his  rhetorical  triumphs  over  Clodius  and 
the  outward  union  with  the  great  chief  which,  however  hollow,  was 
so  ostentatious,  that  the  young  nobles  of  the  Clodian  party  nick- 
named Pompey— doubtless  to  his  great  disgust — Cneius  Cicero. 
The  growing  discredit  of  the  Ejiights — ^to  the  causes  of  which  allu- 
sion  has  been  made  before — ^was  felt  by  Cicero  as  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment ;  and  his  annoyance  was  completed  by  the  election  to 
the  consulship  of  Airanius,  a  creature  of  Pompey,  whose  conduct 
in  putting  such  a  man  forward  he  stigmatizes  as  disgracefiiL 

*  TluB  letter  furnishes  an  exoeUent  example  of  the  manner  fai  irhich  Cioero*s  semi- 
konicml  frankness  aboat  himselt  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  dose  intimasj,  has  given  a  handle 
to  the  detractors  who  persist  in  patting  the  most  literal,  not  to  say  the  most  mischierons 
inteqyretation  upon  every  Jest  of  his  exaberant  pUyfiUness.  No  man  ever,  both  alive  and 
dead,  paid  dearer  for  his  Jokes. 

f  Ad  AU,  L  14,  16.  A  passage  in  the  former  letter  shows  that  universal  suifrage 
and  vote  by  ballot  oould  be  mami^uUa»i  in  Borne,  as  in  other  times  and  oountries. 
When  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  in  the  Ckunitia  on  the  Bill  of  the  Senate  for  the  seleeUoa 
of  the  Judioes,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaming  tickets  hiscribed  with  AYE  (V.B., 
%,9^  uH  rog^y  In  more  recent  times,  the  scardty  is  said  to  have  been  the  othei 
way 
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On  the  29tli  of  September,  b.c.  61 — the  same  daj  on  which  he 
reached  the  age  of  forty-five— Pompey  entered  the  Capital  in  the 
most  magnificent  triumph  that  Eome  had  ey«r  seen.  It  lasted 
two  days :  amongst  the  train  of  captiyes,  824  princes  walked  be- 
fore his  triumphal  car :  and  besides  all  the  spoils  that  glittered  be« 
fore  their  eyes,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  was  excited  by 
tablets  announcing  the  gains  that  Pompey  had  won  for  the  So- 
public: — 1000  fortresses,  900  towns,  and  800  ships  taken: — ^39 
cities  founded : — 20,000  talents  brought  into  the  public  treasury  ; 
— and  26,000,000  of  sesterces  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  state. 
As  this  day  was  the  climax,  so  it  may  perhaps  be  called, the 
last,  of  the  truly  glorious  period  of  Pompey's  life ;  and  almost 
the  last  praise  that  the  historian  has  to  bestow  upon  him  is  this : 
— ^that  he  did  not  now  abuse  his  military  supremacy.  ^^  He  took 
no  improper  advanti^  of  the  senseless  honours  which  were  paid 
to  him,  and  appeared  only  once  in  his  triumphal  robe  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games ;  although,  on  the  whole,  he  showed  himself  mean 
and  miserable  during  the  time  of  peace,  and  certainly  did  not  deserve 
the  name  of  the  Great,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Sulla." 
(Niebuhr.)  He  was  evidently  uncertain  which  party  to  adopt,  and 
had  not  the  decision  to  strike  out  a  course  of  his  own.  His  personal 
enmities  with  Crassus  and  LucuUus  severed  him  from  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to  foiget  that  all  his  popu* 
larity  and  recent  success  had  begun  with  his  reversal  of  Sulla's 
acts.  Whether  he  had  as  yet  formed  the  scheme  of  using  the  party 
of  Clodius  to  humble  Cicero,  may  be  doubted.  His  immediate 
object  was  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  acts  he  had  performed 
and  the  political  settlements  he  had  made  in  Asia.  With  this  view 
he  had  promoted  the  election  of  Afranius ;  and  the  Senate's  resent- 
ment at  his  success  brought  their  jealousy  to  a  climax.  They  refused 
the  required  ratification ;  and  the  first  half  of  the  year  b.o.  60  was 
spent  in  an  unseemly  contest,  which  drove  Pompey  back  upon  the 
popular  party. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Csesar  returned  from  Spain,  where  he 
had  achieved  brilliant  successes,  especially  against  the  moun- 
taineers of  Lusitania  and  Gallaecia.  His  troops  saluted  him  Impe- 
rator,  and  the  Senate  voted  a  thanksgiving  in  his  honour.  He  was 
now  strong  enough  to  take  his  place  as  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party ;  and  he  had  also  a  measure  of  his  own  to  carry-— one  still 
more  distasteful  to  the  Senate  than  the  ratification  of  Pompey's 
acts — the  division  of  the  public  land  of  Campania  as  a  means 
of  rewarding  the  soldiers,  and  securing  the  support  of  the  poorer 
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citizens.  On  him,  too,  the  Senate  put  a  personal  afiront  by  refnsing 
him  leave  to  stand  for  the  consnlshlp  while  he  was  detained  out- 
side the  city,  waiting  for  his  triumph.  With  characteristic  deci- 
sion, he  renounced  the  triumph,  and  presented  himself  in  the 
Feram  as  a  candidate.  His  election  was  secure  from  the  first ;  apd 
the  Senate  could  only  succeed  in  clogging  him  with  M.  Calpur- 
nius  Sibulus  as  a  colleague.  The^reat  events  of  the  succeeding 
year  may  be  anticipated,  so  far  as  Bibulus  is  concerned,  by  a  single 
word.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  withstand  the  measures  of  the 
triumvirs,  he  withdrew  altogether  from  the  Oomitia,  and  gave  the 
wits  of  Rome  occasion  to  say  that  the  consuls  of  the  year  were 
Julius  and  Ceesar. 

Meanwhile  the  appearance  of  Cassar  upon  the  scene  made  an 
almost  magic  change  in  the  positions  of  the  chief  actors.  Cicero 
began  to  feel  that,  instead  of  dieussing  whether  he  was  to  be  the 
first  or  second  man  in  Eome,  he  should  have  enough  to  do  to  save 
his  head  firom  Clodius,  and  he  now  finds  no  hope  for  the  state  but 
in  the  republican  purity  of  Cato.  For  a  mind  like  Pompey's  it  was 
a  hard  struggle  to  admit  even  the  equality  of  Caesar's  superior 
genius,  his  jealousy  of  which  was  doomed  to  be  his  torment  for  the 
rest  of  his  career.  But  a  coalition  was  the  only  alternative  to  save 
him  from  at  once  sinking  to  the  second  place ;  and.  they  bound 
themselves  by  a  mutual  engagement,  Csesar  to  obtain  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Pompey's  acts,  Pompey  to  support  the  agrarian  law  of 
Cffisar.  Their  success  was  ensiu^  by  a  master-etroke  of  Caesar's 
policy,  in  gaining  over  Crassus,  whose  position  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  due  to  his  wealth 
rather  than  te  any  steady  political  principle.  Even  from  his  first 
connection  with  SuUa,  he  had  never  been  a  regular  adherent  of  the 
party,  and  he  was  bound  by  close  personal  relations  to  Csasar,  who 
knew  the  kind  of  bait  that  would  secure  him.  The  fascination  which 
Csesar  exerted  over  his  friends  was  powerftil  enough  to  overcome 
the  bitter  jealousy  that  Crassus  had  felt  towards  Pompey  ever  since 
their  consulship,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  From  the  analogy 
of  the  constitutional  commissions,  permanent  or  occasional,  for  the 
discharge  of  public  duties  by  an  appointed  number  of  persons, 
this  coalition  obtained,  by  a  sort  of  parody,  the  name  of  the  FmsT 
Teiumvibatb.  But  the  title  is  first  recognized  in  that  which  is 
usually  called  the  Second  Triwnvirate^  of  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  who  were  appointed  for  five  years  as  TstuMyna  Eeipub- 

VLGM  CoNSTmiGKD^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  FIRST   TRIUMVIRATE   AND   THE   GREAT   OTVIL  WAR— 

FROM  THE  FIRST   OONSULSHIP  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

OjaSAR.    B.O.  59  TO  B.C.  44. 


'*  Motam  ex  MeteUo  oonside  dYionm, 
BelUqad  omuu,  rt  Titift,  et  modosi 
Ludumque  Fortaiue,  grayeeque 
Ptincipam  andcitiaB,  et  anna 

"Nondum  espiatia  imcta  craoriboi 
Pericolofls  plenum  opoa  alee, 
Tractas,  et  incedia  per  ignea 
Snppositoa  cineri  doloao. 

*  •  •  « 

**Aiidire  magnoa  Jam  videor  duces 

Kon  indeooro  pulyere  sordidos, 

Et  ooncta  terrarom  sabacta. 

IVvter  atiocem  animmn  Oatonis.*' 

HoBAT.  Carm,  it  1. 


OBiaiK  OF  THB  CXTIL  WAR  FROM  THE  COKSULgHlP  OF  MITaLLUS — ^XT8  CAUBIB  AKD  CBAR- 
AOTBR— THS  FIRST  OONSULBHIF  OF  OiBSAR— MBA80RI8  OF  THB  TRIUMTIRa — PROOONaU- 
LATH  OF  OJeSAR— F08ITI0V  OF  CICBBO— CL0OIU8  BLKCTBD  TRIBUNB— -OICBRO'a  BAK* 
XBHMRNT  AND  RBOALX^— OLODIUS  QUARRELS  WITR  POUPST— RIOTS  OF  KILO  AND  CLODXUB 
— MBBTUfO  OF  THB  TRIDM7IRS  AT  LUOCA— PARTITIQlf  OF  THB  FR07I1ICBS— BBOOHD 
CONSULSHIP  OF  POMPBT  AND  CRASSUS— DEDICATION  OF  POMPET's  THBATRB— POMPBT 
BBMAINS  AT  BOMB— CRASSUS  DEPARTS  FOR  STRIA — OMBNS  OF  DISASTER— HB  OBOaSBB 
THB  EUPHRATES  AND  RETIRES— B  MB  ASSY  FROM  THE  PARTHIANS— CRASSUS  BNTEBB 
MBSOPOTAMIA— TACTICS  OF  THB  PARTHLAN8— THE  BATTLE  OF  CARRHiB — DEATH  OF  THB 
TOUNGER  CRASSUS — RBTRRAT  TO  GARRHiB — DRATH  OF  ORASSUS—SEQUBL  OF  THB  PAR- 
THIAN WAR— ANARCHT  AT  ROME — ^MURDER  OF  CLODIUS — POMPBT  SOLE  CONSUL — TRIAL 
OF  MILO:  8PRB0H  OF  CICERO — POMPBT  JOINS  THB  OPTIMATES,  AND  AIMS  TO  STRBNOTH- 
BN  HIMSELF  AGAINST  CiBSAB— PROROGATION  OF  HIS  COMMAND— CSSAR'S  GALLIC  WAR 
— FiaST  campaign;  the  HBLVEnX  AND  GERMANS— SECOND  CAMPAIGN:  THB  BBLGIC 
TRIERS— THIRD  CAMPAIGN:  THB  ARMORIC  NATIONS — ^FOURTH  CAMPAIGN:  CJBSAR  CB088- 
BS  THB  BHINE,  AND  INYADES  BRITAIN — FIFTH  CAMPAIGN  :  SECOND  INTASION  OF  BBITAIN: 
ATTACKS  ON  THE  WINTER  QUARTERS  OF  THB  ROMANS— SIXTH  CAMPAIGN:  SECOND  PAS- 
SAGE OF  THE  RHINE— SBTENTH  CAMPAIGN :  REVOLT  OF  GAUL  UNDER  TERCINGBTORU  : 
SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  ALBSIA — EIGHTH  CAMPAIGN :  COMPLETB  SUBJBOTION  OF  OAUL — 
CiBSAR  IN  CISALPINE  OAUL— CICERO'S  PRO0ON8ULATR  IN  CIUCIA — MRASURBS  OF  THB 
SRNATE  AGAINST  OiBSAB — ^KB  IS  DECLARED  A  PUBLIC  BNBMT— AMTONT  AND  CA8SIC8 
FLT  TO  CSSAR's  CAMP— CiBSAR  CROSSES  THB  RUBICON— THB  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  BBGIN8 
— ^FLIGHT  OF  THB  POMPBIANS  TO  BRUNDI8IUM  AND  GREBCB — OJBSAR  MASTER  OF  ITALY 
— ^WAR  IN  SPAIN  :  DEFEAT  OF  AFRANIU8  AND  PBTRRI US— CAPTURE  OF  MASSILIA— OSSAR 
DIATATOR  FOR  BLBTBN  DATS— CiBSAR  IN  GREECE:  BATTLE  OF  PHARSAUA — ^FUGHT  OP 
POMPBT    TO    BOYFT— HIS     DEATH — CiBSAR    IN    EGYPT— CLEOPATRA— THB    ALBYANDBINH 

WAR— CiBSAR  IN  poNTus:   VENI,   VIDI,   VlCl^ma  return  to  romb— pardon  of 

CICERO— AFRICAN  WAR:  BATTLE  OF  THAPSUS :  SIEGE  OF  UTIOA !  DEATH  OF  CATO — 
TRIUMPH  OF  CJBSAR— REFORMATION  OF  THB  CALXNOAR— INSURRRCTION  IN  SPAIN — CiBSAR 
DEFEATS  THB  POMPBIANS  AT  MUNDA— HIS  BETURN  TO  ROMB  AS  MA8TBR  OF  THB  BMPIRB 
— DICTATORSHIP  FOR  LIFR,  AND  OTHER  HON0UB8 — HIS  GIGANTIC  PROJECTS— THE  CON- 
SPIRACY  AGAINST  HIS  UFE — CHARACTER  OF  BRUTUS— THR  IDES  OF  MARCH — CHARACTER 
OF  CJBSAR— HIS  ADMIREBS  AND  XMITATOBS. 

PoLLio,  who  adorned  the  court  of  Augustus  with  qualities  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  began  his  great  work 
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on  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  two  OsBsars  from  their  true  origin  in  the 
consulship  of  Metellas  and  Afranins  (b.o.  60) ;  and  Horace,  in 
addressing  his  friend  npon  the  nndertatdng,  connects  with  great 
accnracj  the  chief  transaction  of  that  year  with  its  fatal  conse- 
quences. The  hollow  friendship  of  the  chieftains,  pr^nant  with 
fruits  as  yet  unforeseen  {grwoeB  amidtise),  led  inevitably  to  the 
^^arms^'  which  Horace  makes  their  durect  sequel.  What  one  of 
Cicero's  correspondents  observed  as  a  fact,  was  a  necessity  of  their 
characters  and  position : — ^their  professions  of  attachment  and  their 
jealous  union  could  not  subside  again  into  covert  detraction  of  each 
other;  but  the  first  rupture  must  needs  burst  out  into  a  struggle 
for  the  mastery.*  Nor  is  the  poet  less  happy  in  his  allusion  to  the 
^^&ults"  which  Cicero  and  Cato  joined  in  bitterly  lamenting, 
and  in  the  justice  that  he  does  to  the  one  hero  of  pure  patriotism, 
who  BtiU  divides  with  the  conqueror  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
His  warning  to  Pollio  is  even  now  a  lesson  to  the  historian*  The 
fires  which  burnt  amidst  the  recent  embers  nineteen  centuries 
ago  are  still  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  summons  of  that  party 
spirit,  which  is  so  eager  to  fortify  itself  with  analogies  oilen  totally 
inapplicable  to  modem  politics,  and  to  exalt  or  to  stigmatize  the 
characters  of  men  who  acted  on  principles  utterly  different  from 
those  which  guide  or  ought  to  guide  our  own  leaders,  of  whatever 
party.  The  advance  of  historical  knowledge  and  political  intelli- 
gence may  in  some  future  age  produce  the  writer,  who  shall  pass 
unscathed  through  these  treacherous  fires,  and  do  justice  to  the 
great  qualities  on  either  side,  without  plunging  into  tiie  pitfall  laid 
for  him  by  the  false  show  of  patriotism  made  by  a  selfish  aristocracy, 
or  being  caught  by  the  fatal  flame  in  which  the  commonwealth  is 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  despot  In  avoiding  the  old  errors  of 
making  a  hero  of  the  vain,  selfish,  and  irresolute  Pompey,  an  ideal 
patriot  of  the  ungrateful  assassin  Brutus,  and  a  political  martyr  of 
the  vindictive  and  rapacious  Cassius,  it  is  not  necessary  to  despise 
Cicero  or  disparage  Cato ;  nor  does  an  honest  admiration  of  Caesar's 
true  greatness  require  us  to  offer  incense  to  that  despotism,  the 
unflinching  hatred  of  which  is  in  aU  ages  the  surest  test  of  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  or  demand  for  him  a  higher  political 
eulogy  than  this : — 

"  Unmoyed,  saperior  still  in  erery  state, 
And  aotroe  detested  in  his  eonntry's  fate.** 

To  write  the  life  of  Caesar  in  a  spirit  of  unqualified  admiration  is  a 

•  Gnliiifl,  J^MdLaiDMr.  VUL  li.  g  2 :— "  8io  illi  amores  et  invicBosa  oo^fimcdo  noa 
ad  oocoitam  reddit  obtreotationem,  sed  ad  bellnm  se  enipit*' 
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work  which  may  be  left  to  those  who  wish  to  benefit  by  the  prece- 
dent of  his  uBurpatioQ. 

Oaius  Jitlidb  C^sas  entered  on  the  first  of  his  five  consulships 
in  the  year  b.o.  59,  and  pui'saed  for  exactly  fifteen  years  that  mar- 
vellous political  and  military  career,  to  which  history  has  since 
furnished  but  one,  and  that  an  unequal  parallel.*  He  at  once 
brought  forward  his  proposal  for  the  division  of  the  Campanian 
lands,  tlie  richest  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  state. 
The  support  of  Crassus  had  weight  with  the  Senate,  and  Pompey 
plainly  declared  that  he  woidd  meet  any  appeal  to  force  with  force. 
The  vote  of  tlie  Comitia  was  taken  amidst  a  tumult  in  which 
Bibulua  was  driven  out  of  the  forum,  not  to  reappear  there  during 
his  consulahip.  Twenty  commissioners  were  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  provision  was  made  for  20,000 
poor  citizens,  including  many  of  Pompey^s  veterans.  The  means 
taken  to  carry  the  measure  left  no  doubt  of  the  subjection  of  the 
commonwealth  to  those  whom  Oicero  calls  the  Dynasts* 

Ceesar  next  secured  the  favour  of  the  Equites  by  the  very  meas- 
ure which  their  own  great  supporter,  Cicero,  had  pronounced  a 
shameless  demand  when  it  was  proposed  by  Crassus  the  year  before 
— their  relief  from  one-third  of  the  sum,  wliich  their  rax>acity  had 
overreached  itself  by  bidding  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes  of  Asia. 
The  ratification  of  Pompey's  acts  was  easily  obtained ;  and  the 
personal  bond  was  drawn  closer  by  his  marriage  with  Csesar's 
daughter  Julia.  It  remained  to  reap  the  substantial  reward  of 
power,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  mastery.  The  pro* 
longation  of  the  consulship,  even  if  the  people  had  been  willing  to 
return  to  that  form  of  despotism,  would  not  have  suited  Csesar's 
plans.  Even  if  he  did  not  yet  meditate  the  subva^ion  of  the 
Eepublic,  he  doubtless  saw  tliat  the  mortal  blow  must  soon  be 
given  either  by  himself  or  Pompey,  and  he  could  safely  leave  his 
rival  and  the  Senate  to  try  how  they  could  do  without  him  at 
Borne,  while,  like  Sulla,  he  was  creating,  in  a  prolonged  prooon* 
Bular  government,  an  army  devoted  to  his  person.  Accordingly 
the  tribune,  P.  Yatinius,  carried  a  Bogation,  investing  Ceesar  with 
the  government  of  Illyricum  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  five  years. 
The  Senate  anticipated  by  its  own  decree  a  second  bill  for  extend- 

*  The  period  of  Napoleon's  supremacy  was  also  fifteen  years,  dating  from  bis  eleo* 
tion  as  first  consul  in  Ti  90—1800.  However  different  the  offices  that  were  called  by 
the  same  name,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  position  of  Geesar  with  such 
&  colleague  as  Bibolns,  and  that  of  Napoleon  with  hJa/ainenmU  colleagues,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  1  + 1  + 1=1. 
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ing  his  power  to  Transalpine  Ganl  for  the  same  period,  and  added 
another  legion  to  the  three  granted  to  the  proconsul  by  the  Yatinian 
Law.  No  field  of  action  coald  better  have  suited  Csesar's  present 
views  or  his  ftiture  fame.  As  proconsul  of  Gallia  Oisalpina,  he 
could  spend  his  winters  in  watching  the  progress  of  affairs  in  • 
Italy ;  while  the  Further  Province  opened  to  him  an  unbomided 
prospect  of  surpassing  the  fame  of  Oamillns  and  Marius  by  subju- 
gating the  country  of  those  Celtic  tribes,  before  whom  Rome  had 
trembled  for  her  existence.  FosBessing,  amidst  his  varied  accom- 
plishments, a  Latin  style  even  purer  though  less  ornate  than 
Cicero^,  he  has  told  us  how  he  used  the  opportunity  in  that  im* 
mortal  work  which  (under  the  modest  title  of  G(yinmentwrU9^  tyt 
Notes  for  History)  must  ever  rank  as  the  chief  text-book  of  the 
military  student. 

The  little  reference  to*  Cicero  in  the  record  of  these  proceedings 
is  even  less  remarkable  than  the  reserve  of  his  familiar  letters. 
Neither  on  public  nor  private  grounds  was  he  in  any  condition  to 
resist  the  triumvirs,  though  he  deeply  felt  that  they  were  destroy- 
ing the  cause  he  had  espoused ;  and  his  letters,  after  his  return  to 
Rome  from  the  country,  about  June,  contain  allusions  to  their 
unpopularity.*  He  had  come  to  confess  that  his  political  influence 
was  departed.  Crassus  had  often  flattered  his  vanity,  and  he  still 
clung  to  his  union  with  Pompey  as  a  source  of  strength.  For 
Cees&r  he  felt  a  personal  regard  which  was  honourable  to  both,  and 
which  Cicero  would  have  done  wisely  to  have  made  the  ground  of 
closer  relations.  For  he  now  began  to  feel  that  he  needed  power- 
ful defenders.  His  allusions  to  Clodius  are  in  a  style  of  affected 
security  which  betrays  deep  uneasiness.  And  with  good  reason  * 
for  in  this  year  Clodius  gained  his  election  to  the  tribuiiate, 
though  not  till  he  had  sworn  to  Pompey  that  he  would  do  Cicero 
no  harm.  If  Pompey  did  not  know  the  value  of  such  an  oath, 
Cffisar  did  ;  and  he  made  a  generous  effort  to  save  Cicero  by 
inviting  him  to  accompany  him  to  Gaul  as  legate.  In  declining 
the  offer  Cicero  seems  to  have  relied  on  his  popularity  even  more 
than  on  Pompey's  good  faith  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
if  he  had  been  entrusted  with  that  memorable  defence  of  the 
winter-quarters  of  a  legion  against  the  whole  host  of  the  Nervii 
his  name  would  have-  stood  in  the  "Commentaries  "  in  the  bril- 
liant place  filled  by  that  of  his  brother  Quintus,  to  whom  Ceesar 
gave  the  legateship  which  he  deelined.f    The  uncertain  nature  of 

*  ms  real  feelings  of  dislike  towards  Pompey  find  vent  in  the  nicknames  of  Samp 
tietrmnm  taidB9ero»ofymitanui.  f  GiBsar,  Bell  Gall.  ▼.  88,  foil 
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hiB  reliance  npon  Fompej  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
paaaage  of  a  letter  to  Atticos : — *^  Fompej  loves  me  and  treata 
me  with  affection.  ^  Do  yon  believe  it  i '  yon  will  ask.  I  do  l)elie ve 
it :  he  makes  me  believe  it  Bat  we  are  warned  by  precepts  both 
in  prose  and  verse  to  be  on  our  guard  and  avoid  credolity.  Well ! 
I  take  care  to  be  on  my  gnard ;  but  incredolous  of  his  professions 
I  cannot  be."  Those  who  are  ever  harping  npon  Cicero's  pusil- 
lanimity overlook  the  self-confidence,  amounting  to  rashness, 
which  he  felt  in  the  prospect  of  measuring  his  strengtii  with 
Clodius.  Sut  that  confidence  began  to  fail  him  as  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  were  unfolded,  and  his  later  letters  of  this 
year  breathe  the  despondency  which  disappointment  engenders  in 
natures  like  his.  With  the  new  year  (B.a  68)  the  final  stru^le 
came,  and  Clodius,  supported  by  two  consuls  of  a  character  as 
despicable  as  his  own,  proposed  a  bill  to  interdict  from  fire  and 
water  any  man  who  had  put  Boman  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial.  The  rogation  was,  in  effect,  a  ^^  bill  of  pains  and  penalties" 
against  Cicero,  and  the  absence  of  his  name  merely  covered  the 
personal  attack  with  the  profession  of  a  general  principle.  He 
assumed  the  sordid  garb  of  an  accused  person,  and  made  his 
appeal  in  the  forum  to  the  compassion  of  the  citizens.  The  same 
classes  that  had  offered  their  congratulations  on  his  consulship 
now  brought  the  tribute  of  their  sympathy.  Deputations  from  the 
Italian  cities  flocked  to  Home :  the  whole  equestrian  order  went 
into  mourning ;  and,  when  the  consul  Gabinius  prohibited  the 
Senate  from  doing  the  like,  many  of  the  Senators  tore  their  robes. 
But  all  availed  nothing  against  the  city  rabble  and  the  armed 
bands,  by  means  of  which  Clodius  kept  possession  of  the  forum. 
The  triumvirs  were  appealed  to  ;  and  each  of  them  gave  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  refusal.  Pompey  had  retired  to  Ids 
Alban  villa,  twenty  miles  from  Borne,  where,  after  rejecting  the 
appeal  of  the  Senators  who  followed  him  to  his  retreat,  he  had  the 
contemptible  gratification  of  seeing  Cicero  prostrate  before  him 
as  a  suppliant,  and  coldly  repelling  him  with  an  answer  which 
threw  the  responsibility  upon  Csesar.  As  for  Csesar,  he  evidently 
thought  that  he  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  gener- 
osity, and  it  was  not  his  policy  to  break  with  the  popular  &ction 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  for  the  sake  of  a  private  friend  and 
political  opponent  who  had  rejected  his  help.  He  was  encamped 
with  his  army  outside  the  walls ;  and,  at  an  assembly  of  the  people 
in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  Clodius  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Cicero's  conduct  in  his  consulship.    Caesar  repeated  the  opinion 
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which  he  had  mamtained  from  the  first  in  the  Senate,  thut  the  exe- 
cntioDs  were  illegal ;  bnt  deprecated  severe  measures  in  a  matter 
so  lonf;  passed.  The  effect  of  the  answer  was  to  leave  the  charge  to 
take  its  course ;  and  Cicero,  unless  he  could  have  adopted  the  advice 
of  Lucullus,  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  in  the  Forum,  or  have  taken 
refuge  in  suicide — a  temptation  from  which  Atticus  dissuaded  him 
— had  no  resource  but  to  yield.  After  dedicating  in  the  Capitol  a 
small  image  of  Minerva,  his  own  tutelary  deity  as  well  as  of  Athens 
and  Bome,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  but  not  without  hope  of 
a  speedy  recalL  Clodius  now  carried  a  bill  interdicting  Marcus 
TiQlius  by  name  from  fire  and  water  within  400  miles  of  Italy : 
his  property  was  confiscated :  his  new  house  on  the  Palatine  was 
burnt  on  the  same  day :  and  Clodius  erected  a  temple  to  Liberty 
on  its  site  (March,  b.o.  58). 

It  belongs  to  the  province  of  biography,  rather  than  of  general 
history,  to  trace  the  exile's  steps  to  Thessalonica,  and  to  discuss 
the  spirit  in  which  he  bore  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall 
a  Boman,  till  he  was  recalled  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year 
(b.0.  57) ;  but  the  party  manoeuvres  by  which  both  his  banishment 
and  recall  were  effected  are  characteristic  of  that  ruin  of  the  Re- 
public which  they  also  hastened  on.  The  success  of  Clodius  in  his 
attack  on  Cicero  had  emboldened  him  to  take  a  course  independent 
of  the  triumvirs ;  and  his  release  of  Tigranes,  the  son  of  tiie  king 
of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Home, 
decided  the  latter  to  support  Cicero's  recall.  Meanwhile  the 
methods  adopted  by  Clodius  to  carry  his  measures  were  imitated 
by  the  aristocratic  party.  Titus  Annius  Milo,  a  native  of  Lanu- 
vium,  a  man  of  unscrupulous  character,  and  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  devoted  himself  to  the  party  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  rich 
province.  As  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.o.  57,  he  supported  the 
recall  of  Cicero,  and  formed  a  body  of  hired  gladiators  to  cope  with 
the  armed  bands  of  Clodius.  For  five  years  Rome  was  at  fre- 
quent intervals  the  scene  of  desperate  fights  between  the  factions, 
which  were  only  ended,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by  the  murder 
of  Clodius  and  the  banishment  of  Milo. 

This  state  of  conftision,  which  Pompey  found  himself  powerless 
to  quell,  not  only  destroyed  his  influence  with  the  people,  but 
renewed  his  estrangement  from  Crassus,  whom  he  accused  of 
secretly  furnishing  Clodius  with  money.  Cato  and  other  aristo- 
cratic leaders  hurled  invectives  at  him  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
party  put  forward  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  L.  Domitiua 
Ahenobarbns,  who  threatened  to  propose  a  law  for  the  recall  of 
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Osesar.  It  was  now  time  for  Osesar  to  take  some  new  decisive 
measure.  In  the  spring  of  b;o.  66,  he  invited  Pompey  and 
Crassns  to  meet  him  at  Lnca  {Zitcca).*  He  reconciled  them  to 
one  anodidr,  and  arranged  a  scheme  ibr  the  partition  oi  the  most 
important  provinces  among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  and  Orassus 
were  to  be  consuls  fbr  the  ensuing  year,  and,  having  obtained  their 
proconsular  armies,  the  former  was  to  gratify  his  ambition  for  a 
military  command  in  the  two  Spains,  the  latter  to  satisfy  his 
thirst  for  gold  by  the  government  of  Syria  and  the  conduct  of  a 
Parthian  War.  Both  commands  were  for  five  years ;  GsBsar's  prov- 
inces also  were  to  be  granted  to  him  for  another  term  of  five 
years,  dating  from  Jan.  1,  b.€.  53.  The  elections  wexe  carried,  after 
great  tumults,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.a  65,t  the  armed 
bands  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  having  driven  tiie  aristocratic  party 
out  of  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  they  became  joint  conBids  for 
the  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years  from  the  first 
Exceipt  the  allotment  of  the  Proyinces,  which  the  tribune  Trebo- 
niuB  carried  through  the  Oomitia  of  the  Tribes,  the  only  unport- 
ant  event  of  this  yeior  was  the  dedication  of  the  q>lendid  theatre, 
which  Pompey  had  built  after  the  model  of  that  at  Mitylene.  It 
was  the  first  stone  theatre  that  had  been  built  at  Bome,  and  was 
capable  of  holding  40,000  spectators.  The  games  at  its  dedioation, 
which  lasted  several  days,  were  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  dra^ 
matic  performances  with  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts, 
for  which  a  morbid  craving  was  obtaining  the  mastery  at  Eome. 
Cicero,  whose  taste  was  as  much  offended  by  tiiie  wretched  acting 
of  the  plays,  as  he  was  disgusted  by  the  bloody  sports,  has  left  us 
a  sarcastic  account  of  the  exhibitions  in  one  of  his  letters.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  tragic  actor  ^sop,  whose  Toioe  failed  him 
through  age^  was  more  than  compensated  to  the  popnlaoe  by  the 
stage  speotadeof  six  hundred  mules  in  the  tragedy  4)f  Clytemnestra 
and  three  thousand  soldiers  in  that  of  the  Trojan  horse ;  and  theii* 
delight  was  unbounded  when,  in  addition  to  the  shows  of  gladiators 
and  athletes,  600  African  lions  and  18  elephants  were  butchered 
in  the  arena,  and  a  live  rhinoceros  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
at  Bome.  Still  the  elephants,  as  they  raised  their  trunks  and 
uttered  cries  of  pain,  excited  the  pity  of  the  spectators,  who  fan 
oied  that  there  was  something  human  about  them  (b.o.  55). 

*  Laoa  was  withfia  Ottsai's  province  of  <H88lpine  Gaul,  the  botrndaij  of  which  he 
could  not  cross  into  Italy  Proper,  except  to  lay  down  his  command. 

f  It  had  now  become  usoiU  for  the  Comitia  to  be  atyoumed,.  by  riots  and  tribimitial 
interreniions,  even  beyond  the  period  when  the  magistrates  ought  to  have  entered  npon 
office. 
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On  the  expiration  of  the  year,  before  the  doee  of  which  Crassus 
had  abeadj  set  out  for  his  province,  Pompej  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  abdicate  the  power  to  which  the  possession  of  an  army  had 
again  raised  him.  Sending  part  of  his  forces  to  Spain,  under  his 
legatee  Afranius  and  Petreios,  he  himself  remained  with  the  rest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  *  and  the  hope  of  converting  his 
proconsular  authority  into  a  dictatorship  was  shortly  quickened 
by  the  fate  of  Crassus,  That  hapless  leader  had  started,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  in  quest  not  only  of  the  riches  of  the  East,  but  of  a 
renewal  of  the  military  fame  which  had  been  completely  eclipsed 
by  Pompey  and  Csdsar.  His  ambition  could  only  be  gratified  by  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  tiie 
Parthians  by  Sulla,  and  recently  renewed  by  Pompey.  The  Senate 
reftised  to  declare  war  against  the  Parthians ;  and,  when  Crassus 
was  determined  to  persevere,  he  was  arrested  by  the  tribune,  C. 
AteiuB  Capito.  Beleased  by  another  tribune,  the  consul  hastened 
out  of  the  city  to  take  the  command  of  his  army ;  but  he  was  met 
at  the  gate  by  Ateius,  who  there  kindled  a  fire  and  with  fumiga- 
tions and  libations  devoted  Crassus  to  the  infernal  deities,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  formula  which  was  believed  to  be  alike  fatal  to 
the  curser  and  the  cursed.  Other  strange  omens,  which  attended 
bis  departure  and  dogged  his  march  through  Macedonia  and  Asia 
Minor,  depressed  the  spirit  of  his  troops.t  But  the  worst  omen 
was  that  sudden  cliange  of  character  which,  in  the  case  of  Crassus,, 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  the  disasters  that  superstition 
believes  it  to  portend.  Distinguished  hitherto  by  a  cold  and  sedate- 
reserve,  he  displayed  a  childish  elation  at  his  commaad,  and  an 
arrogance  which  led  him  to  reject  the  good  advice  of  his  able- 
legate  and  qusestor,  Octavius  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  His  thought 
was  to  repeat  the  exploits  of  Scipio  and  Sulla,  of  LucuUus  and! 
Pompey,  on  a  wida:  field,  and  having  overrun  and  plundered  the^ 
region  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  pursue  his  march  to  Indian 
Anticipating  an  easy  victory,  he  neither  took  advantage  of  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  Parthians,  nor  strengthened  himself  by 
the  alliance  of  Armenia,  with  which  the  Parthian  king  was  at  war ; 

*  It  may  be  argned,  with  some  reiBon,  thai  Pompej  would  have  abandoned 
an  hold  of  Borne,  by  going  to  Spain  while  Onear  hdd  the  oommaod  of  CSsalpine 
Gaol 

f  One  story  ia  intereeting  for  the  Bf^t  it  throws,  not  only  on  Roman  supersttiion, 
Irai  on  the  proonnciation  of  the  Latin  langoage.  As  Crassus  was  sacrificing  near  the 
city  gate,  a  fig-sdler  passed  by,  cryhig  ^Cauneai,  Cameat"  (scfieui,  i  e.  Jifft 
from  Mount  Camny8\  which  tiie  hamsploes  interpreted  as  mm  ns  eat^  I  b.  bewan 
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and  be  gave  the  enemy  time  to  collect  their  forces,  hj  recrofasing 
the  Euphrates  after  he  had  taken  Zenodotinm  (b.o.  64).  Dnring 
the  winter  which  he  spent  in  Syria,  Oassus  occnpied  himself  in 
amassing  fresh  treasures,  while  his  troops  neglected  the  most 
ordinary  military  exercises ;  and  he  even  accepted  money  in  place 
of  the  levies  which  he  demanded  of  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
fate  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  was  shared  by  the  temple  of 
Derceto  at  Hierapolis,  the  treasures  of  which  took  several  days  to 
weigh. 

Meanwhile  the  Parthian  king  Orodes,  or  Arsaces  XiV.,  who 
was  himself  in  Armenia,  prepared  for  the  campaign  by  despatching 
into  Mesopotamia  a  young  and  able  general,  Surenas.  But  first 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Orassus,  requiring,  in  true  oriental  style, 
to  know  whether  he  was  making  war  at  his  own  pleasure  or  by 
the  authority  of  the  Boman  Senate ;  for  if  it  were  by  the  latter, 
one  or  other  of  the  two  nations  must  perishj  but  if  by  the  fonner, 
the  king  would  yet  allow  him  to  retreat,  in  compassion  to  his  old 
age.  Orassus  replied  diat  he  would  give  his  answer  at  Seleueia.* 
^  Sooner,"  rejoined  the  Parthian  envoy,  *^  diall  the  hau*  grow  on 
the  palm  of  this  hand,  than  thine  eyes  see  Seleucia."  The  obsti- 
nacy of  Crassus  seemed  bent  on  fiilfilling  the  prediction.  As  in 
the  previous  year  he  had  rejected  the  advice  of  Cassius  to  follow 
the  course  which  the  younger  Cyrus  had  taken  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  so  now  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Armenian 
king,  who  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  his  mountaiuous  country 
for  resisting  the  dreaded  cavahy  of  the  Parthiaus.  Under  t^e  guid- 
ance of  an  Arab  chieftain,  whom  Surenas  had  chosen  as  his  agent 
from  his  being  already  known  to  the  Bomans  in  Pompey's  cam- 
paigns, and  who  offered  to  show  the  nearest  way  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  Crassus  again  crossed  the  Euphrates,  at  the  part  where 
the  sands  of  the  desert  extend  &r  beyond  the  1^  biuik.  His 
perfidious  guide  found  a  pretext  for  riding  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  he  had  left  the  Eoman  army  exposed  on  the  open  plain ;  and 

*  This  dtj,  built  by  Seleooiis  L  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  month  of 
the  ydhr  MtUdka,  or  Royal  Canal,  which  united  the  riven,  and  a  little  below  the  aite 
of  the  modern  Be^/hdad,  speedily  supplanted  Babylen  as  the  oapHal,  «"«i«*»g  the 
nafigation  of  both  rivera,  and  the  chief  road  down  the  plain  of  Chakima,  and  al  the 
junction  of  the  great  caravan  routes.  It  grew  to  such  greatness  that,  in  spite  of  the 
riaeofthePaiihiandtyof  Ctesiphoii  ontheoppodte  bank  of  the  Tigris,  It  numbered, 
fai  the  reign  of  Titos,  600,000  inhabttanla.  Ita  proaperity  was  flnaOy  deatrayed 
when  it  was  taken  by  fievenia.  it  ia  interesting  te  observe  howtbe  name  of  BabykNi 
was  transferred  to  each  of  tiie  capltala  of  Lower  Jlesopotamia,  evw  dowm  to  the  i 
Baghdad. 
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the  Tollmg  columnB  of  sand  soon  annonneed  the  approach  of  the 
Parthian  cavaby.  The  tactics  of  that  nation  of  mail-clad  horse- 
men,— ^who,  pooling  down  from  the  deserts  of  Ehorassan,  had  in 
the  oonrae  of  two  centuries  overmn  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Orsdoo-Syrian  empire, — are  too  well  known  to  need  minute  descrip- 
tion. Their  strength  consisted  in  their  rapid  evolutions,  and  in 
their  skill  as  horse-archers.  Trained  to  scatter  their  force  so  that 
each  man  had  free  scope  for  action  without  losing  tlie  power  of 
rallying  again  into  a  solid  squadron,  they  spread  round  an  enemy 
on  all  sides,  pouring  in  a  storm  of  arrows;  and,  when  threatened 
with  a  chaige,  they  retreated  at  full  speed,  still  shooting  their 
backward  shafts  with  the  certain  aim  which  became  proverbial.* 
The  conduct  of  Crassus  betrayed  the  indecision  of  age,  and 
whatever  military  talent  he  once  possessed  appeared  to  desert 
him.  The  usual  Roman  order  of  battle  afforded  the  best  chance 
of  coping  with  such  an  enemy.  The  caviJry  on  the  wings  pro- 
tected the  legions  from  being  outflanked  and  surrounded ;  and 
the  African  campaigns  had  proved  that  the  supmor  endurance 
of  the  Soman  horse  could  tire  out  the  best  light  cavalry.  Thus 
protected,  the  extended  line  of  the  l^ons  could  make  front  and 
act  freely  against  the  enemy  over  a  large  space,  without  offering 
any  dense  masses  to  faiis  fatal  aim,  and  his  too  near  approach  would 
eicpose  his  flanks  to  charges  fir^nl  the  cavalry.  ^  But  just  as  the 
Parthians  were  reported  by  the  scouts  to  be  at  hand,  Crassus 
formed  the  legions  into  a  solid  square,  which  afforded  the  best 
mark  to  the  horse-archers  and  received  the  least  possible  pro- 
tection from  the  cavalry  on  their  flanks.  Taking  his  own  post  in 
the  centre,  he  entrusted  the  one  wing  to  Cassius,  and  the  other 
to  his  younger  son  Publius  Crassus,  who,  after  earning  distinction 
in  Gaul  as  Csesar's  legate,  had  been  sent  back  to  Eome  with  a 
body  of  troops,  to  aid  in  carrying  the  election  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus  for  b.o.  56,  and  had  led  a  force  of  1000  Gallic  cavalry  to 
perish  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia.t  Down  came  the 
Parthian  squadrons,  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drums  and  terrific 
yells,  upon  the  Bomans,  who  were  long  since  dispirited  and  dis- 

*  The  frequent  allnnoDB  of  Horace  and  Viiigil  are  so  well  known,  that  one  specimen 
may  niffice  (Hor.  Carm,  IL  xii.  16) : — 

^  Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  ftigam 
PartU**  [timet]. 
Moet  of  the  paasagee  fai  whidi  the  Medians  and  Peniass  are  mentioned  bj  these  poets 
refer  to  the  Pkrthians,  who  were  hi  that  age  masters  of  Media  and  Persia. 

t  The  yoong  Crassns  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Cicero,  who  has  borne  witness  to  the 
nteraiy  porsuits  whldi  he  cultivated  amidst  Us  ambition  fbr  militaiy  fame. 
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tniBtful  of  their  commander.  Tlie  crowded  column  was  decimated 
by  their  arrows ;  and  its  close  formation  was  soon  broken  up  into 
straggling  bodies,  which  the  feigned  retreat  of  the  Parthians  drew 
on  to  disadvantageous  ground,  where,  worn  out  with  heat  and  thirst, 
and  blinded  by  the  sand,  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  efforts  of 
the  cavalry  to  check  the  enemy  were  all  fruitless.  The  younger 
Crassus,  i^r  a  brilliant  display  of  courage,  found  himself  unable 
to  extricate  his  squadrons,  and  his  right  hand  was  pierced  by 
an  arrow.  Befusing  to  desert  his  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  sword- 
bearer  to  despatch  him.  On  the  news  of  his  fall,  the  old  Boman 
spirit  blazed  up  in  the  heart  of  Crassus ;  and  lie  exhorted  his 
soldiers  not  to  be  disheartened  by  a  loss  which  concerned  the  father 
only.  But  the  faint  shout  of  response  showed  that  hope  was  aban- 
doned. The  deadly  hail  of  arrows  never  ceased,  for  the  Parthians 
were  followed  by  camels,  carrying  a  reserve  of  ammunition.  Still 
the  Bomans  held  the  field  till  sunset,  when  the  Parthians  drew  off 
to  a  distance,  according  to  their  custom,  for  fear  of  a  night  attack  on 
their  unfortified  camp. 

Octavius  and  Cassius  made  haste  to  improve  the  respite.  They 
found  Crassus  utterly  prostrated  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
loss  of  his  son,  and  tiie  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  fame  and 
gold.  Acting  on  the  authority  of  a  council  of  war,  they  drew  off 
the  relics  of  the  army  to  Carrhse,  abandoning  the  camp,  with  4000 
sick  and  wounded,  whom  the  Parthians  massacred  in  the  morn- 
ing, besides  cutting  to  pieces  four  cohorts  which  had  lost  their 
way. 

From  Carrhse,  it  needed  but  moderate  skill  and  courage  to  effect 
a  retreat  into  the  highlands  of  Edessa  and  across  the  ford  of 
Zeugma.  Surenas  tried  again  to  mislead  the  Bomans  by  a  faithless 
guide ;  and,  when  this  attempt  failed,  he  proposed  an  interview, 
which  the  mutinous  troops  of  Crassus  forced  him  to  accept.  The 
intention  of  getting  possession  of  his  person  was  so  evident,  when 
a  horse  with  splendid  trappings  was  offered  as  a  present  by 
Surenas  and  Crassus  was  forcibly  placed  in  the  saddle,  that 
Octavius  seized  the  bridle  to  prevent  his  departure.  A  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  Crassus  was  cut  down, — ^it  was  never  known 
whether  by  the  enemy,  or  by  some  fidend,  to  save  him  from  being 
taken  alive.  His  body  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Parthians, 
who  sent  his  head  and  hands  to  their  king.  Orodes  had  just 
made  a  peace  with  Artavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  had 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Facorus,  the  Parthian  prince. 
The  royal  party  were  sitting  at  the  nuptial  banquet,  when  the 
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ghastly  trophies  were  brought  in ;  and  the  "  Bacchanals  "  of  Euri- 
pides, to  which  they  were  listening,  —for  such  was  the  Hellenism 
now  in  yogne  at  the  oriental  courts, — supplied  more  than  one 
parallel  between  the  fates  of  Pentheus  and  of  Orassus : — 

•*  •  Ye  reTeDerfl  of  Asia ! »    *  Why  call'st  thou  me  thus  ? » 

*  We  bring  from  the  moontaiiis  a  glorious  prey, 
A  wreath  of  ivy  newly  cut'  * 

*  I  see,  and  invite  you  to  join  in  my  feast' 

*  Tee  I  you  may  see !    I  caught  the  young  lion, 

Without  the  aid  of  snares.' " 

With  a  more  practical  and  savage  irony,  Orodes  ordered  molten 
gold  to  be  poured  down  the  severed  throat,  exclaiming : — "  Sate 
thyself  with  the  metal  of  which  in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy  1 "  f 
Meanwhile  Cassius  led  back  the  few  survivors  of  the  Roman  army 
into  Syria,  the  total  loss  having  been  20,000  slain  and  10,000 
prisoners.  The  result  of  this  catastrophe,  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous that  the  Eoman  arms  had  ever  experienced,  was  to  lay  open 
Syria  to  the  Parthians,  whom  we  have  seen  setting  up  a  king  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  driven  out  of  Syria  by  Ven- 
tidius,  the  legate  of  Mark  Antony  (B.a  39 — 38) ;  and  a  dynastic 
contest  not  only  prevented  their  renewing  the  war  with  Eome,  but 
led  them  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  Augustus,  who  obtained  the 
restitution  of  the  standards  of  Crassus  (b.o.  20).  Later  emperors 
carried  on  war  with  the  Parthians  with  various  success;  but 
practically  the  Euphrates  remained  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Soman  empire,  just  like  the  Bhine  at  the  other  extremity.  For 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  coincidence  that  Caesar's  second 
passage  of  the  Rhine  into  Germany  took  place  in  the  same  year 
as  the  fall  of  Crassus  beyond  the  Euphrates  {b.o.  53).  Far  more 
enduring  was  the  intellectual  fame  which  Cicero  had  just  earned 
by  the  completion  of  his  work  "On  the  Republic." 

Well  might  he  retire  from  the  anarchy  of  Rome,  which  seemed 
tending  to  the  dictatorship  of  Pompey,  whose  connection  with 
Caesar  was  weakened  by  the  death  of  Julia  (b.c.  54),  while  he 
was  released  from  the  rivaby  of  Crassus.  The  city  was  again  a 
prey  to  the  riotous  conflicts  of  Clodius  and  Milo,  the  course  of 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  trace,  till  the  year  B.a  53,  when  the 
former  was  a  candidate  for  the  preetorship,  the  latter  for  the  con- 
sulship.   Each  wanted  office  as  the  means  of  paying  off  an  enor- 

*  The  head  of  Pentheus.  (Eurip.  JBaech,  1169,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  passage 
between  AgaTe  and  the  chorus). 

I  If  the  story  be  true,  the  Parthian  onlj  parodied  the  treatment  of  Aquilllus  bj 
tfithridates.    See  p.  107. 
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mous  burthen  of  debt ;  bat  the  previous  serviceB  of  Milo  enabled 
him  to  boast  himself  the  champion  of  Cicero  and  the  S^iate, 
while  Olodiufl  had  materially  aided  the  election  of  Fompey  and 
Grassus  for  b.c.  56.  The  fights  between  their  hired  bands  post 
poned  the  elections  to  the  very  end  of  the  year;  and  on  one  occa^ 
sion  Clodius  fell  upon  the  consuls  as  they  were  holding  the  Comitia, 
and  one  of  them,  Ahenobarbns,  was  wounded.  At  length,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  b.c.  52,  as  Milo  was  travelling  to  Lanuvium,  to 
discharge  some  duty  belonging  to  his  office  as  dictator — ^for  so  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  town  was  called* -he  met  Clodius  return* 
ing  from  one  of  his  estates  to  Bome.^  Each  was  attended  by  a 
retinae  of  his  hired  gladiators ;.  but  they  had  already  passed  one 
another,  when  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  hindmost  of  Uie 
two  trains.  Clodius^  riding  back  to  the  scene  of  the  fray,  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  driven  with  his  followers  into  a 
house  at  Bo  vilke.  The  house  was  stormed  by  Mile's  order :  Clodius 
was  dragged  out  and  despatched :  and  his  body  was  left  lying  on 
the  Appian  Eoad.  Here  it  was  found  by  a  Senator  and  conveyed 
to  Eome,  where  it  was  exposed  in  the  Forum  to  the  view  of  the 
people,  who  were  further  excited  by  the  harangues  of  the  tri- 
bunes. Headed  by  Sextus  Clodius,  the  brother  of  the  murdered 
man,  they  bore  the  corpse  to  the  Senate-house  of  Hostilius,  and, 
having  made  a  funeral  pile  of  tlie  benches,  tables,  and  even  the 
records,  they  burnt  it  with  the  Senate-house  and  several  of  the 
adjoining  buildings.  From  this  state  of  anarchy  the  only  refuge 
was  iu  Pompey  and  hia  army ;  and  the  Senate  were  obliged  to  call 
in  his  aid.  On  the  25th  of  February,  he  was  elected  ^^  consul 
without  a  colleague  " — ^the  first  time  that  such  a  dignity  had  been 
held  by  a  Boman  citizen.  Forthwith  he  carried  a  series  of  lawe 
for  dealing  with  the  crimes  of  bribery  and  violence  at  the  elections, 
and  for  the  trial  by  a  more  speedy  process  than  usual  of  those  con- 
cerned either  in  the  murder  of  Clodius  or  in  the  burning  of  the 
Senate-house.  These  measures  were  plainly  levelled  at  Milo,  who 
was  now  placed  upon  his  trial ;  but  he  preserved  a  bold  front,  and 
even  renewed  his  canvass  for  the  consulship.  The  people  were 
constantly  excited  against  him  by  the  tribunes  Plancus,  Bufus, 
and  Sallust ;  f  and  Pompey  either  was,  or  afiected  to  be,  persuaded 


*  After  all  the  eUbomte  argament  upon  the  pobt  in  the  Pro  Mihns^  it  would  i 
that  the  meetiiig  was  purely  aoddentaL 

t  This  was  the  historian  SaUusti  who  is  said  to  have  been  caught  bj  HUo  in 
adalt«7  with  his  wife  Fausta,  and  to  haye  receiTed  from  him  a  severe  penoiial  cha»- 
ftisement    Two  years  later,  when  BaUust  was  active  in  supporting  the  cause  of  OBsar« 
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diat  his  own  life  was  in  danger.  He  availed  Imnaelf  of  the  pre* 
text  for  strengthening  the  city  gnards,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
trial,  when  the  evidence  was  dosed  and  the  speeches  on  both  sides 
were  to  be  delivered,  he  surrounded  the  court  and  occupied  all  the 
approaches  to  the  Forum  with  his  soldiery,  and  seated  himself  in 
firont  of  the  treasury,  surrounded  by  a  body^ard.  The  scene  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  noble  exordium  in  Cicero's  published 
speech  for  Milo,  which  is  a  masterpiece  alike  of  brilliant 
eloquence,  and  of  forensic  argument  in  a  doubtful  case.  But 
this  speedi  was  written  after  the  event ;  and  the  scene  which  it 
describes  inspired  Qieero  with  very  different  feelings  at  the  time. 
By  no  means  assured  of  that  dignified  impartiality  which  he 
ascribes  to  Pompey,  and  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  hostile  mob,  the  advocate  lost  his  self-possession, 
and  his  speech  proved  inefiective.  Of  the  fifty-one  Judices, 
thirty-eight  found  Milo  guilty,  and  he  retired  into  exile  at  Mas- 
silia. .  The  story  is  well  known,  how,  when  Oio^o  sent  him  a  copy 
of  his  written  speech,  Milo  after  reading  it  at  supper,  laid  it 
down  with  the  remark : — ^^  I  am  glad  it  was  not  delivered,  for 
else  I  should  never  have  tasted  these  delicious  mullets." 

The  trial  of  Milo  was  no  less  than  the  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory oftheBepubUc,  for  it  showed  Pompey  acting  as  absolute  master 
of  Bome.  From  diat  moment  it  became  his  study  how  to  maintain 
this  position  against  CsBsar.  Having  made  use  of  the  popular 
party  so  long  as  he  was  threatened  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Senate, 
be  now  made  common  cause  with  the  nobles,  who  could  not  afford 
to  reject  such  a  leader.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Q.  Metullus 
Pins  Scipio,  who  was  a  8cipio  by  birth  and  the  adopted  son  of 
Metullus  Pius,  the  legate  of  Sulla ;  and  he  associated  him  with 
himself  in  the  consulship  from  the  first  of  Sextilis  (August).  He 
now  attempted  to  accomplish  the  prolongation  of  his  own  power 
and  the  cessation  of  his  rival's,  by  laws  by  which  if  he  expected 
GsBsar  to  be  bound,  he  must  have  been  infatuated.  As  CsBsar  had 
no  intention  either  of  retiring  into  a  private  station  on  the  expi 
ration  of  his  pro-consulship,  or  of  risldng  not  his  power  only  but 
his  safety  by  laying  down  his  military  command  to  stand  for 
a  second  consulship,*  he  had  resolved  to  be  a  candidate  in  his 

llite  charge  funushed  the  oeiuoni  with  a  &ir  pretext  for  ezpelUng  him  from  the  Senate 
(BiaSO). 

•  In  the  uMer  oonfiirion  of  eonedtiitloDal  offder,  no  atvcfls  cui  be  laid  on  the  ftet| 
wUcb  he  Umself  notieee  in  his  Oommentariei,  that  OMar  had  eatiifled  the  law  wk'^ 
veqidred  a  ten  years'  intetral  before  reelection. 
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absence  for  the  consulship  of  b.o,  48.  To  prevent  this,  Pompey 
proposed  the  re-enactment  of  an  old  law,  that  no  one  oonld  be  a 
candidate  for  a  public  office  in  his  absence.  Caesar's  friends 
insisted  that  he  should  be  specially  exempted ;  and  as  Pompey  was 
not  prepared  for  an  open  rupture,  he  was  lain  to  yield.  He  carried 
a  law,  however,  that  no  consul  or  praetor  should  in  futnre  have  a 
province  till  five  ye«TS  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  intending 
thus  to  prevent  Caesar  from  having  another  army,  while  he 
obtained  the  prorogation  of  his  own  government  of  the  Spaini^ 
for  five  years  more.  Before  the  time  when  these  measuies  were 
to  come  into  operation,  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had  been  fought, 
and  Ponipey's  head  had  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  Caesar. 

Such  was  the  position  of  afifairs  at  Bome  at  the  end  of  b.c.  52, 
when  Caesar,  having  finished  his  marvellous  career  of  victory 
beyond  the  Alps,  was  at  leisure  to  watch  the  course  of  events 
from  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  belongs  to  military 
history  to  trace  the  details  of  the  seven  brilliant  campaigns  whidi 
he  has  recorded  in  his  Commentaries.  In  his  first  campaign  he 
repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Helvetii,  who  had  migrated  westward 
from  the  plain  of  Switzerland  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps ; 
and,  after  defeating  the  German  chieftain  Ajiovistus,  who  had 
attacked  the  territories  of  the  Aedui,  he  drove  him  back  beyond 
the  Rhine  (b.c.  58).  The  second  year  was  occupied  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  Belgae,  that  one  of  the  three  great  Gallic  nations 
which  dwelt  between  the  Seine  (Seqnana)  and  the  Rhine.  It  was 
in  this  campaign  that  Caesar  gained  his  great  victory  over  the 
Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  who  dwelt  from  the 
forest  of  Ardennes  and  the  Sambre  to  the  ocean.  They  had  sur- 
prised the  Romans  while  engaged  in  fortifying  their  cauip ;  and 
a  lost  battle  was  regained  by  the  daring  courage  of  Caesar,  with 
such  a  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  that  out  of  60,000  warriors  only 
500  survived.  The  Senate  decreed  a  thanksgiving  for  fifteen  days, 
the  longest  with  which  any  Roman  general  had  yet  been  honoured 
(b.c.  67).  The  east  and  north  being  thus  subdued,  Caesar  turned 
in  the  third  year  to  the  north-west,  and  by  means  of  his  fleet  sub* 
dued  the  Yeneti  in  Brittany,  and  then  conquered  the  Morini,  on 
the  Straits  of  Dover.*  These  conquests,  added  to  the  pes- 
session  of  the  "  Province "  and  the  previous  submission  of  the 


*  The  nations  on  the  norUi-weBtem  Bbores  of  Gaul,  and  eepeoiaUy  thoee  in  the 
peninaalas  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Armorie^  from 
the  Celtic  words  or,  near,  and  riM>r,the  sea. 
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Bonthem  tribes,  completed  ia  three  years  the  subjection  of  all  Gaul 
(b.0.  66). 

But  Gffisar's  curiosity  had  beeu  excited  by  the  sight  of  the 
white  difis  of  Albion  from  the  coasts  of  the  Morini ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  had  again  to  secure  the  Ehenish  frontier.  In  the 
pressure  of  the  German  peoples  toward  the  West,  two  tribes  had 
been  driven  over  the  Rhine  by  the  Suevi,  and  Caosar  resolved  to 
prevent  their  settlement  in  Gaul.  After  completing  their  defeat, 
he  determined  to  check  such  inroads  by  inspiring  the  Germans 
with  terror  of  the  Soman  anns.  He  crossed  tiie  Rhine  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  near  the  Bonn,  and,  after  spending  eighteen  days  in 
ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Sigambri  (on  the  Sieg),  he  returned 
to  Gaul  and  destroyed  his  bridge.  Far  as  the  season  was 
advanced,  Gsesar  could  not  rest  without  seeing  with  his  own  eyes 
something  of  the  state  of  Britain.  He  set  sail  from  Portus 
Itius,*  and  made  the  British  shore  near  Deal.  The  formidable 
array  of  the  "  tattooed  Britons,"  with  their  cavalry  and  war- 
chariots,  the  courage  with  which  they  rushed  forward  into  the 
sea  to  hurl  their  javelins,  and  especially  the  depth  of  the  water, 
caused  the  Romans  to  hesitate,  till  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion  leaped  down  from  the  ship,  calling  the  soldiers  to 
follow  him,  unless  they  wished  to  betray  the  eagle  to  the  enemy. 
Even  then  the  landing  was  only  effected  after  a  hard  fight  in  the 
water  aided  by  Gsesar's  skilfal  use  of  the  ships  of  war  on  the 
enemy's  flank.  Once  upon  the  dry  land,  the  Romans  regained 
their  superiority,  and  Oassar's  victory  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  A  disaster  suffered  by  the 
fleet  from  the  equinoctial  spring  tides — a  phenomenon  new  to  the 
Romans — ^revived  the  courage  of  the  Britons.  After  a  skirmish, 
in  which  the  novelty  of  their  mode  of  fighting  from  war-chariots 
gave  the  Romans  some  trouble,  their  united  forces  were  defeated ; 
Siey  again  sued  for  peace,  and  Geesar,  having  required  them  to 
give  him  hostages,  returned  to  Gaul  just  in  time  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  the  equinox,  and  to  crush  a  rebellion  of  the  Morini. 
The  Senate  decreed  a  thanksgiving  for  twenty  days,  in  spite  of 
Cato's  opposition  (b.o.  65). 

While  CsBsar  spent  the  winter  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  according  to 
his  custom,  he  ordered  great  preparations  to  be  made  for  a  second 
invasion  of  Britain.     The  Britons  of  Kent  called  to  their  aid 

*  Probably  WUtand^  near  C,  OrisneXy  between  Calais  and  Boulogne.  This  place, 
with  Ratupiee  (JUMarough)  on  the  opposite  coasts  became  the  usual  ports  for  trarellen 
between  Gau)  and  Britain. 
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OaasiYelaaniiB  (Oaswallon),  a  chieftain  from  the  other  aide  of  the 
Thames ;  but  in  spite  of  his  brave  opposition,  Offisar  advanced 
beyond  the  river,  crossing  it  near  Kingston,  and  took  and  bomt 
Yemlamium  (St.  Alban's),  the  forest  fortress  of  Caswallon.  Bnt 
the  reduction  of  the  island  by  the  Somans  was  postponed  for  a 
whole  century ;  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  tor  bringing  either 
Britain  or  Germany  within  the  scope  of  the  History  of  the 
World  (B.a  54). 

The  ensuing  winter  was  distinguished  by  that  catastrophe  <^ 
Cotta  and  Sabinius,  and  that  defence  of  Quintus  Oicero  against  the 
Kervii,  which  form  two  of  the  most  animated  episodes  in  GsBsar's 
narrative ;  uid  the  following  campaign  (the  sixth)  was  occupied  in 
subduing  the  rising  spirit  of  insurrection.  In  this  year  Oeesar 
again  crossed  the  Bhine  by  a  timber  bridge,  higher  up  than  brfore ; 
conquered  the  Ubii  and  attacked  the  Suevi  (b.c.  53).  But^  in  the 
seventh  year,  all  his  conquests  were  endangei^ed  by  a  general  risLug 
of  the  Gauls, — ^including  even  those  who  had  been  the  allies  oi 
Bome  fix)m  the  very  first, — ^under  a  young  and  able  chieftain, 
Yercingetorix.  The  peril  called  forth  aH  the  highest  qualities  of 
CsBsar's  military  genius.  Its  most  interesting  features  wefe  the 
sieges  of  Avaricura  {Bourges\  Gtergovia  (near  GlertMni)^  and 
Alesia  {AlUe  in  Burgundy).  This  last  city,  which  stood  upon  a 
hill,  in  a  position  thought  to  be  impregnable,  was  the  final  refuge 
of  Yercingetorix.  Ossar  had  invested  it  on  every  side,  when  he 
was  himself  threatened  by  an  immense  army  which  had  assembled 
for  its  relief.  He  drew  an  outer  line  of  circumvallation  to  defend 
himsdf  against  the  new  enemy,  and  collected  supplies  for  thirty 
days  within  these  double  lines,  which  enclosed  all  of  Gaul  that  he 
could  now  call  his  own.  His  masterly  dispositions  and  almost 
ubiquitous  energy  succeeded  in  repelling  two  combined  attacks 
firom  within  and  £rom  without.  In  the  heat  of  the  second  engage- 
ment, when  the  Bomans  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  the  outer 
lines,  a  sally  led  by  Labienus  against  the  rear  of  die  enemy  pro- 
duced a  complete  panic^  and  tew  of  the  Gauls  survived  to  reach 
their  camp.  The  Boman  cavalry  pressed  on  the  pursuit  through 
the  night,  and  the  relieving  army  was  annihilated.  Yerdngetoriz 
declared,  in  a  council  which  he  called  on  the  following  day,  that, 
as  he  had  begun  the  war  for  no  object  of  his  own,  but  for  the 
common  cause,  so  he  was  ready,  now  that  all  was  lost,  to  be  deliv- 
ered up,  alive  or  dead,  as  an  offering  to  the  anger  of  the  Bomans ; 
but  the  quiet  admiration  with  which  Csesar  records  this  self-sacri- 
fice did  not  prevent  his  consigning  the  Gallic  chieftain  the  to 
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exeentioner  after  he  had  adorned  hia  great  triumph  of  b.o.  46. 
Thiflcrovniiiig  victory  was  celebrated  at  Rome  by  another  thanks* 
giving  for  twenty  days  (b.o^  52).  But  an  eighth  campaign  was 
still  required  to  quench  the  embers  of  the  rebellion ;  and  as,  in  the 
meantime,  Osssar's  enemies  at  Borne  were  driving  matters  to  the 
last  extremities,  he  spent  the  early  part  of  the  winter  among  the 
Belg89)  from  whom  alone  any  new  disturbance  was  to  be  leared, 
and  arranged  such  measures  of  conciliation  as  might  enable  him 
with  safety  to  lead  his  army  into  Italy.  The  states  were  flattered 
by  marks  of  honour;  the  chieftains  won  by  valuable  presents ;  the 
people  gratified  by  having  no  new  burthens  imposed  upon  them ; 
and  Gaul  worn  out  by  so  many  defeats,  learned  to  regard  submis- 
sion as  their  better  state  (b.c.  51—^).  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul 
proved  as  permanent  as  it  had  been  rapid,  and  the  country  became 
ere  long  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  Eomanized  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Even  after  a  body  of  German  conquerors  had  imposed 
their  own  name  upon  the  land,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Home 
formed  the  basis  of  its  politieal  and  social  life ;  and,  of  all  the 
<<  romance  "  *  languages  of  Europe,  there  is  none — in  spite  of  the 
system  of  abridgment  in  orthography  and  pronunciation — ^which 
bears  a  closer  affinity  to  its  parent  Latin  than  the  French. 

Having  finished  the  war,  Csesar  passed  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
his  progress  through  the  cities  was  one  continued  triumph.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  B.a  60,  he  returned  to  his  army  at 
Nemetocenna  {Arras)  in  Belgium,  and  having  assembled  the 
l^ons  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  under  the  pretext  of  a  lustrar 
tion,  he  moved  about  by- gentle  marches,  watching  the  course  of 
events  at  Borne.  Still  professing  to  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
permit  his  quiet  election  to  the  consulship,  he  refused  to  strike  any 
blow  at  their  authority.  Meanwhile  his  interests  were  watched  at 
Bome  by  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  Cains  Trebonius  Curio,t 
one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ii.o.  50 ;  and  Marcus  Antonius, 
afterwards  the  triumvir,  whohad  been  Caesar's  quaestor  in  Gaul,  and 
whom  he  now  sent  forward  to  stand  for  the  tribunate  of  b.o.  49. 
The  only  man  who  might  possibly  have  performed  the  part  of  a 
mediator  had  been  removed  from  the  scene.  Cicero  had  gone  in 
B.a  52  to  govern  Cilicia  as  proconsul,  and  he  only  returned  to 
Bome  in  January  B.a  49,  just  after  the  Senate  had  virtually  pro- 
claimed war  with  Caesar. 

*  That  is,  those  deriTed  fium  the  Bomans. 

f  Carlo  wee  e  fiiend  of  (SodiiMt  and  Is  spoken  of  in  that  chanoter  with  the  ntmoel 
ecmtempt  bj  CSoero. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  had  meanwhile  exhibited  the  reso- 
lution to  hnmble  Ofldsar,  mingled  with  hesitation  in  striking  a 
decisive  blow.  New  leaders,  whose  eagerness  outstript  the  vacil- 
lating counsels  of  Pompej,  were  supplied  by  the  illustrious  house 
of  the  Maroelli,  three  of  whom  held  the  consulship  sucoessivelj 
in  the  three  most  critical  years,  b.o.  51,  50,  and  49.  These  were 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  an  itimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
had  been  cumle  sedile  with  Clodius  in  b.o.  56 ;  Caius  Marcellus* 
his  first  cousin ;  and  another  Caius,  the  brother  of  Marcus.^  The 
first  was  one  of  the  bitterest  of  all  Cessar's  enemies,  and  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  representing  the  feelings  of  the  plebeian 
nobilea  towards  the  -pRtnGieji  p&piUaris.  As  consul  in  b.o.  51,  he 
scourged  a  citizen  of  Comum  (Cdmo)  to  show  his  contempt  for 
the  privileges  of  the  new  colony  of  Csesar.  Everything  now  turned 
upon  CsBsar's  standing  for  the  consulship  while  retaining  the 
command  of  his  army ;  for  he  was  resolved  not  to  risk  his  person 
at  Bome  as  a  private  citizen.  Cato  had  declared  that  he  would 
impeach  him  as  soon  as  his  government  was  expired ;  and  Pompey 
had  shown,  in  the  trial  of  Milo,  the  use  which  he  was  ready  to 
make  of  his  army  in  a  far  more  important  case.  As  early  as  May, 
M.  Marcellus  carried  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  that  a  successor 
should  be  appointed  to  Csesar,  on  the  ground  that  the  Gallic  War 
was  finished,  though  nearly  two  years  of  his  proconsulship  were 
unexpired.  The  law  was  negatived  by  the  Tribunes,  and  Pompey 
himself  considered  it  premature ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  new 
consuls  should  bring  forward  the  question  again  in  the  ensuing 
March.  If  then  either  Csesar,  or  the  tribunes  for  him,  refused 
obedience  to  the  Senate,  and  if  he  persisted  in  being  a  candidate 
while  absent, — ^what  then!  "You  might  as  well  ask,"  said 
Pompey,  "  what  if  my  son  wished  to  strike  me  with  a  stick  ? " 

Pompey  reckoned  on  having  the  support  of  both  the  consuls 
for  the  year  B.C.  50,  C.  Cla  idius  Marcellus  and  L.  -^milius  Paulus, 
as  well  as  of  the  active  and  unscrupulous  tribune  Curio ;  but  the 
unsparing  bribes,  which  Csesar  lavished  among  the  leading  Bomans 
bought  over  both  Paulus  and  Curio.  The  latter,  whose  enormous 
debts  Csesar  paid,  served  him  as  an  able  and  devoted  agent ;  and 
that  the  more  eflFectively,  as  he  did  not  at  once  throw  off  the 
appearance  of  supporting  the  Senate.    When  Marcellus  proposed 

*  The  three  MaroelU,  and  especially  the  two  Caii,  are  frequently  confounded.  It 
«hould  be  remembered  that  the  Marcelli,  were  a  plebeian  branch  of  the  Qaudian 
Gi'tts,  who  first  became  illustrioua  in  the  person  of  the  hero  of  the  Second  Panio 
War. 
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in  the  Senate  that  Oeeear  should  be  required  to  lay  down  his  com- 
mand by  the  18th  of  November,  Curio  moved  that  Pompej  should 
be  required  to  do  the  same.  This  compromise  had  the  apx)earance 
of  perfect  fairness;  but  Ceesar's  election  to  the  conaalship  would 
have  placed  the  whole  power  of  the  Eepublic  in  his  hands.  The 
truth  was,  that  the  leading-staff  which  the  triumvirs  had  joined  in 
seizing  had  now  become  an  object  of  contention,  which  neither 
could  let  go  without  standing  helpless  before  the  other.  Still  the 
refusal  of  Pompey  gave  Curio  a  fair  preteirt  for  invective,  though 
he  still  preserved  some  show  of  impartiality  by  declaring  that 
whichever  of  the  two  revised  to  disband  his  troops  ought  to  be 
deemed  a  public  enemy.  The  Senate  next  tried  a  pitiful  trick  to 
strengthen  their  military  force  at  Csesar's  expense,  by  a  decree 
that  each  of  the  proconsuls  should  furnish  a  legion  to  serve 
against  the  Parthians.  Pompey  demanded  back  for  this  service  a 
legion  which  he  had  lent  in  the  crisis  of  the  Gallic  War  to  Csasar, 
who  thus  had  to  give  up  both  legions,  and  that  not  for  a  Parthian 
War,  for  tiiey  were  at  once  sent  to  winter  at  Capna.  Csesar  com- 
plied  in  the  consciousness  of  his  strength,  and  from  the  deter- 
mination not  to  begin  the  rupture ;  but  he  moved  on  his  head- 
quarters to  Bavenna,  the  nearest  town  to  the  little  river  Bubicon, 
which  divided  his  province  from  Italy  Proper.  About  the  same 
time,  the  consul  Marcellus  formally  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
twofold  qoestion, — should  a  successor  be  named  to  Csesar,  and 
should  Pompey  be  required  lay  do^vn  his  command  i  The  former 
was  carried  and  the  latter  negatived.  Upon  this  Curio  repeated 
his  proposal,  and  the  Senate  eagerly  caught  at  the  compromise, 
which  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority.  Pompey  retired  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eome  in  disgust:  according  to  another 
account  he  was  laid  up  with  sickness  at  Naples,  and  his  life  was 
for  a  time  despaired  of  by  his  friends.  Niebuhr  expresses  the 
naive  regret  that  he  did  not  solve  the  difficulty  by  dying.  Mar- 
cellus, however,  refused  to  execute  the  Senate's  decree,  and,  upon 
a  report  that  Csesar  was  marching  upon  Eome,  he  proposed  to  call 
out  the  two  legions  that  were  at  Capua  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Curio  stopped  this  proceeding  by  his  veto,  but  knowing  that  his 
Ufe  would  be  in  danger  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  he  fled  to 
Osesar  at  Ravenna  (Dec.,  b.o.  50). 

At  this  crisis  we  obtain  the  light  of  Cicero's  testimony  and 
opinion.  Having  landed  at  Brundisium  towards  the  end  of 
November,  he  had  a  long  conference  with  Pompey  at  Formise 
in  December.    He  found  him  neither  expecting  nor  wishing  for 
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peace:  fall  of  confidence  in  his  military  reBonreeB;  and — ^what 
now  Bonndfl  strange  indeed — despising  Caesar  as  an  opponent  in 
the  field  I  He  maintained  that  Offisar's  election  to  the  oonsnlship, 
even  if  he  disbanded  his  army,  would  involve  a  revolution ;  and 
Oicero,  without  disputing  so  obvious  a  truth,  preferred  the  ascend* 
ancy  of  Onsar  to  a  war  of  which  deqwtism  in  some  form  was  the 
inevitable  issue.  "Victory" — he  says,  meaning  the  victory  of 
Pompey — ^'^will  produce  many  evils;  and  there  will  certainly 
come  out  of  it  a  tyrant."  As  to  the  other  alternative,  he  professes 
his  uncertainty  whether  Osesar  woidd  play  the  part  of  Phalaris 
or  a  Pisistratus.  In  a  state  of  tormenting  doubt,  he  reached 
Some  when  all  had  been  decided  by  tl^e  &,ial  vote  of  the  6th  of 
January. 

Ceasar  made  a  last  effort  to  avoid  war  by  a  letter  to  the  Senate, 
declaring  his  readiness  to  carry  out  the  proposed  compromise. 
With  this  letter  Curio  returned  to  Borne  on  the  1st  of  January 
B.O.  49,  the  day  on  which  &e  new  consuls,  C.  Claudius  Marcellus 
and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  entered  on  their  office.  Among  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  were 
vehement  supporters  of  Csesar.*  Their  authority  scarcely  obtained 
a  hearing  for  Csesar's  letter;  and  the  consuls  refused  to  take  a 
vote  of  the  Senate  upon  its  contents.  On  the  question  of  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  Lentulus  offered  to  lead  the  Senate  in 
any  measures  of  boldness,  but  if,  as  in  formw  times,  they  had 
respect  to  Cffisar,  then  he  would  take  his  course,  even  in  disobedi- 
ence to  the  S^iate.  Pompey  was  not  present,  as  the  meeting 
was  held  in  the  city ;  but  his  fitther-inrlaw  Scipio .  declared  for 
him  that  he  would  not  be  wanting  to  the  Bepublic  if  the  Senate 
would  follow  him ;  but  if  they  hesitated  now,  they  would  ask  his 
help  in  vain  when  they  wished  for  it.  Some  voices,  however, 
were  raised  for  moderation  and  prudence.  Marcus  MareeUus,  who 
ui  his  consulship  had  been  the  first  to  propose  an  e3ri:r6me  course^ 
now  desired  to  suspend  the  decisive  vote  till  the  consuls  had 
made  their  levies ;  and  M.  Calidius  went  so  far  as  to  move  that 
Pompey  shonld  set  out  for  his  province,  so  as  to  avoid  all  canee 
of  war.  This,  question  the  consuls  refused  to  put:  Hancellus 
vvuB  intimidated  by  the  violent  reproaches  of  Lentulus :  and  the 
motion  of  Scipio  was  carried,  ^^  that  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army  by  a  fixed  day,  on  pain  of  being  considered  a  public  enemy." 

*  Q.  Caacdus  was  counn  (doero  caDs  YjSmfraUr)  to  CL  Cassias  (the  legate  of  Graasua  • 
in  Partbia,  and  the  tnnrderer  of  Ciesar)^  who  was  also  tribune  in  this  year,  but  a  steadj 
Mpporter  of  the  Senate. 
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The  interoeeaion  of  the  Tribunes  only  provoked  a  new  diflciission,  in 
whidi  they  themflelveft  were  threatened.  Pompey  sent  for  the  lead* 
ing  memben  of  the  Senate,  approved  their  oonrse,  and  stimidated 
their  zeal,  while  freeh  troops  were  poured  into  the  city.  The  offers 
of  Geasar's  friends,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  feelings  of  the  Senate 
and  to  bring  back  his  answer  within  six  days,  were  rejected  by 
Seipio,  Oato,  and  the  Consuls,  and  on  the  6th  of  January  the 
Senate  passed  the  vote,  which — as  Csasar  observes — ^had  never  been 
passed  before,  but  when  the  city  was  in  the  last  crisis  of  dangw, 
^^that  the  Oonsuls,  the  Preetors,  the  Tribunes,  and  Ae  Consulars 
who  were  in  the  city,  should  provide  that  the  Eepublic  sustained 
no  harm/*'* 

This  was  a  deckratioa  of  Civii.  Wab,  and  the  Senate  followed 
np  the  vote  by  an  allotment  of  the  Provinces,  in  which  L.  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbns  was  appointed  to  succeed  Oeesar  in  Oaul.  A 
levy  was  ordered  throughout  Italy ;  and  money  was  voted  from 
the  treasury  to  Pompey,  who  made  magnificent  promises  of  the 
ten  I^ion^  that  he  had  ready  for  Ae  field,  and  assured  his  sup> 
porters  that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  disaffected.  The  tribunes 
Antony  and  Cassius  fled  to  the  camp  of  Csssar,  who,  immediately 
upon  receiving  news  of  the  Senate's  vote,  had  harangued  the  sol- 
diers of  the  one  legion  that  was  with  him  at  Bavenna,  and,  after 
receiving  the  enthusiastic  assurance  of  their  support,  had  advanced 
to  Ariminum.  Such  is  his  own  simple  account  of  the  movement 
by  vdiich  he  crossed  the  Italian  frontier  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force,  and  ao  declared  war  against  the  authorities  at  Some.  Later 
writers  tell  how  he  hesitated  on  the  bank  of  the  Subieon,  and  how 
at  last,  after  hours  of  deliberation,  he  rose  up  with  the  exclama- 
tion ^^Jaotaest  alea — the  dio  is  cast,"  and  passed  the  river.  The 
Btory  is  such  an  one  as  a  rhetorician  would  invent,  but  it  is  one 
also  which  may  have  been  handed  down  by  a  true  tradition ;  and 
no  one  finniliar  with  Ciesar's  style  will  be  surprised  at  his  not  re- 
cording theincidentf  His  remaining  troops  were  summoned  irom 
their  winter-quarters  (Jan.  b.o.  49). 

*  In  reladng  these  proceedmga,  OiBsar  shows  his  thoroagfa  knowledge  of  his  lival^s 
dimeter  :—IiMe  Pompdiis,  ftb  iidndcis  OnsariB  inciUtos,  et  ^md  namnem  tewn 
dtgniiaU  txmguari  vokbai,  totom  se  ab  tjaa  tmicitiA  ayertent,  et  cam  eommunibus 
inimicis  in  gratiam  rediemt,  quorum  ipae  maadmam  partem  Hlo  atffinitaiU  temport 
m^fwnxtrttt  OcamrV*  (Gnsar,  2V  Aff.  Oht.  i.  4.)  LaeansamsupaH  in  the  few  words  :— 
"Kecqnenqiiam  Jam  fene  potest,  Cmarm priorem^ 
Fompeiosve  paiem.**    (PharmL  L,  126). 

f  Saetonfais  teOs  the  story  with  marreUoas  embeOlsfaments ;— dmi  Ottsar,  travel- 
fing  priTatdy  from  Arimfaram,  after  sending  forward  the  ISth  legion,  met  it  onexpeetedlj 
at  daybreak  on  the  bank  of  the  Rubioott.    Awe-etnick  for  a  moment,  he  had  Just  said  to 
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At  this  last  moment,  Pompey  sent  private  friends  to  Ceesar  to 
explain  his  motives ;  and  Csesar  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
last  effort  at  accommodation,  the  rejection  of  which  would  at  least 
put  Pompey  in  the  wrong.  Pointing  out  how  manifestly  all  the 
recent  measures  of  the  Senate  had  his  ruin  for  their  aim,  he  still 
offered  to  disband  his  army  if  Pompey  would  set  out  for  his  prov- 
ince and  if  the  levies  ceased  throughout  Italy.  Let  the  Comitia 
then  be  freely  held,  and  the  government  left  to  the  Boman  Senate 
and  People.  As  a  pledge  of  good  faith,  he  proposed  not  only 
mutual  oaths,  but  the  more  practical  security  of  a  personal  con- 
ference. The  mediators  found  the  Consuls  and  Pompey  at  Oapua, 
whither  they  had  gone  to  secure  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  two 
legions,  which  had  once  belonged  to  Caesar  and  now  formed  their 
whole  available  army.  After  a  consultation,  a  formal  letter  was 
despatched  to  Csdsar,  requiring  him  to  retire  from  Ariminum  into 
his  province,  and  to  dismiss  his  army.  In  that  case  Pompey 
would  set  out  for  Spain,  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  time  of 
his  departure;  and,  so  far  as  any  engagement  went,  he  might 
remain  in  Italy  to  keep  a  check  upon  Csesar  till  the  consulship 
of  the  latter  should  expire,  and  both,  be  again  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  proconsuls  with  provinces  and  armies.  To  the  proposal  for 
mutual  oaths  and  a  conference,  the  only  reply  was  the  assurance 
that,  till  Csesar  pledged  his  faith  to  do  what  was  required,  the 
levies  would  not  be  discontinued.  Without  affecting  to  judge  the 
hidden  motives  of  both  parties,  or  to  say  how  far  CsBsar  foresaw 
that  such  must  be  the  answer  of  such  men,  We  must  at  least  give 
him  the  praise  of  tliat  magnanimity  which  marked  his  character, 
and  believe  that  war  might  yet  have  been  averted,  had  Pompey 
possessed  a  spark  of  the  same  quality. 

On  receiving  the  reply,  Csdsar  put  his  forces  into  motion,  and  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  neither  the  towns  nor  the  troops  in  Picenum 
were  disposed  to  resist  him.  In  the  first  skirmish,  fought  near 
Auximum,  the  Pompeian  general,  Atius  Varus,  whom  the  towns^ 
men  had  already  induced  to  leave  the  city,  was  deserted  by  his 
troops.  The  news  reached  Bome  with  the  addition  that  Csesar^s 
cavalry  were  already  at  the  gates ;  and  such  was  the  panic,  that 
the  consul  Lentulus,  who  was  opening  the  sacred  treasury  to  take 

his  attenduitfi,  **  We  can  even  yet  draw  back ;  but  if  we  cross  that  ISttle  bridge,  all  must 
be  dedded  by  the  sword  *' — when  a  great  and  beautiful  form  was  seen  seated  near  hioiy 
playing  on  a  flute.  As  the  soldiers  drew  near  to  listen,  the  phantom  snatched  from  one 
of  them  a  trumpet,  blew  the  signal  of  adyance,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  disappeared. 
"Lei  us  go*'— cried  Osesar—** whither  the  portents  of  heaven  and  the  iiyustioe  of  tha 
enemy  call  us.    Tn  on  u  oin.** 
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ont  the  money  voted  to  Pompey  by  the  Senate,  fled  withont 
aooomplishing  his  purpose.  The  other  leading  Senators  left  Borne 
with  the  like  precipitation,  and  CScero,  who  had  been  parading 
ontside  the  city  with  the  fasces  of  his  lictors  wreathed  in  laurel — 
for  even  at  that  crisis  he  was  asking  for  a  triumph — slipped  away 
one  morning  before  daybreak.  No  safety  was  imagined  short  of 
Oapaa,  where  the  Senators  reassembled,  Pompey  having  mean- 
while repaired  to  the  winter-quarters  of  his  two  legions  in  Apulia, 
destitute  of  plan  or  presence  of  mind.  He  did  not  even  attempt 
to  aid  Domitius,  the  newly-appointed  governor  of  Gaul,  who  had 
thrown  himself  with  twenty  cohorts  into  Oorfintum,  the  first  place 
where  CsesaHs  triumphal  march  through  Picenimi  encoimtered  a 
brief  resistance.  Domitius,  informed  by  a  letter  from  Pompey 
that  he  would  not  risk  a  battle  before  Corfinium,  was  meditating 
flight,  when  he  was  seized  by  his  soldiers,  who  delivered  up  the 
place  to  Csesar,  with  a  number  of  Senators  and  knights  besides. 
All  these  Caesar  protected  from  insult  and  dismissed  in  safety, 
having  gently  upbraided  them  for  their  ingratitude :  for  such  had 
been  the  genial  relations  of  Csesar  to  the  public  men  of  Bome, 
that  there  were  few  among  his  present  enemies  who  had  not  been 
once  his  firiends.  He  returned  to  Domitius  a  lai^  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  seized  and  surrendered  to  him  by  the  magistrates 
of  Corfinium.  Having  caused  the  soldiers  of  Domitius  to  take  the: 
oath  to  himself,  and  sent  them  into  Sicily  under  Curio,  he  marched 
against  Pompey  in  Apulia.  Pompey  retired  in  all  haste  to  Brun- 
disium,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect ;  whither  Csesar  sent 
him  an  invitation  to  the  conference  he  had  hitherto  declined.  Ad- 
vancing by  rapid  marches  to  Brundisium,  Ceesar  found  that  the 
consuls  had  already  sailed  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  Dyr- 
rhachium ;  and,  on  the  return  of  their  transports  while  Csesarwas; 
pressing  the  siege,  Pompey  carried  over  the  remainder  of  hi3> 
troops,  on  the  17th  of  March.  Anxious  as  Ceesar  was  to  finish 
the  campaign,  the  want  of  ships  forbad  immediate  pursuit ;  and  a 
long  absence  might  have  endangered  Italy,  and  given  time  to 
organize  resistance  in  Spam,  where  Pompey's  old  relations  to  the 
country  had  created  for  him  a  strong  party.  The  letters  of  Cicero, 
who^amidst  the  most  painftil  irresolution — seems  to  have  felt 
bound  by  his  political  principles  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Pompey, 
breathe  indignation  at  his  leader's  pusillanimous  flight,  and  reveal 
the  wild  schemes  by  which  it  was  defended.  To  use  his  power 
over  the  eastern  provinces  and  their  fleets  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ading the  coasts  of  Italy  and  starving  Bome«and  then  to  return — 
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as  Mithridatea  had  proposed  to  oome — at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
barbarians — such  was  the  project  debated  in  the  camp  of  the 
Boman  nobles !  while  Pompey  intimated  the  use  to  be  made  of  his 
victory  by  the  repeated  exclamation — ^^  Sulla  oonid  do  it :  why 
cannot  II"  The  tacit  answer  of  the  event  proves  the  inferiority  of 
Pompey  even  to  his  early  patron. 

Having  thus  bboome  master  of  all  Italy  in  less  than  three 
months,  and  almost  without  a  battle,  Ceesar  at  once  made  his  ar- 
rangements for  securing  the  western  provinces,  and  turned  towards 
Home,  which  he  re-entered  after  an  absence  of  nearly  ten  years. 
He  came  not  however,  like  Sulla,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  His  troops  were  distributed 
among  the  Italian  towns,  and  he  advanced  to  Home  with  only  a 
moderate  escort.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  that  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Italians  was  indifference  for  all  except  their 
own  Kves  and  property,  and  the  question  with  them  was  from 
which  party  they  had  most  to  fear — ^a  question  which  the  flight  of 
Pompey  and  the  clemency  of  Osesar  had  now  decided,  and  they 
looked  on  Caesar  as  a  god.  He  had  long  been  the  idol  of  the 
Boman  populace,  and  nearly  all  his  enemies  had  left  the  city.  One 
man,  however,  had  dared  to  withstand  him.  Ceesar  had  called 
together  the  remains  of  the  Senate,  and,  after  exhorting  them  to 
unite  with  him  in  carrying  on  the  government,  he  proposed  that 
envoys  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  Pompey.  None  were  found 
willing  to  undertake  the  office,  for  Pompey  had  declared  that  he 
would  look  upon  those  who  remained  at  Rome  in  the  same  light  as 
iif  they  were  in  Caesar's  camp ;  and  L.  Metellus,  one  of  the  Pom- 
{peian  tribunes,  interposed  such  delays,  that  Ceesar  left  Borne  with- 
•out  accomplishing  what  he  knew  would  have  been  a  vain  form. 
This  conduct  seems  to  negative  the  popular  story  of  his  threatening 
the  life  of  Metellus,  when  the  latter  opposed  his  entrance  into  the 
.treasury ;  and  such  a  threat  seems  alike  inconsistent  with  Caasar's 
steady  forbearance  and  with  the  use  he  made,  in  all  his  letters  and 
addresses,  of  the  Senate's  violenoe  to  the  tribunes  of  his  party. 

It  was  al>out  the  middle  of  April  when  Caesar  started  for  Spain, 
which  was  held  by  two  of  Pompey's  ablest  lieutenants^  Afiranius 
and  Petreius.  Massilia  shut  its  gates  against  him  ;  and  he  left 
C.  Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus  to  conduct  its  si^^.  We  must 
refer  to  his  own  narrative  for  the  interesting  military  details  of  the 
Spanish  campaign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boda  {Lerida),  It  was 
not  till  Caesar  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  critical  position,  that 
he  finally  compelled  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  surrender,  dismissed 
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them  uninjured,  and  drafted  most  of  their  troops  into  his  own 
army.  Varro,  who  held  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  surren 
dered  to  CsBsar  at  Oorduba  {Gardova)^  and  the  campaign  was 
ended  in  forty  days.  On  his  homeward-  march  he  received  the 
submission  of  Massilia.  Meanwhile  the  lieutenants  whom  he  had 
sent  to  reduce  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  had  had  various  suc- 
cess. These  provinces  had  been  assigned  respectively  to  the  Pom- 
peian  leaders  Cotta,  Cato,  and  Tubero.  Cotta  was  rejected  by  the 
Sardinians  before  Osesar's  l^ate  YaleriuS  had  left  Borne ;  and  he 
fled  to  Africa.  Cato  was  engaged  in  active  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Sicily,  when  Curio  arrived  with  four  legions.  Unable 
to  resist  tills  force,  Cato  loudly  complained,  in  an  harangue  to  his 
soldiers^  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Pompey,  who  had  begun  an  un- 
necessary war  without  any  real  preparation,  and  then  fled  to  join  his 
chief  in  QreecCi  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Valerius.  The  province  had  been  put  into  a  state  of 
defence" by  Atius  Varus,  who  had  forbidden  Tubero  to  land.  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia,  threw  his  whole  foree  into  the  scale  of  the  Pom- 
peians.  Curio,  rashly  hazarding  a  battle  with  Varus  and  the  king, 
was  slain,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army;  and  Africa 
was  still  destined  to  supply  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  of 
the  Civil  War. 

While  Ceesar  was  in  Spain,  the  prBdtOt  Lepidus,  by  the  au- 
tiiority  of  the  Senate,  had  named  him  Dictator  for  holding  the 
Comitia,  at  which  he  was  nfow  elected  to  that  second  consulship, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  cause  of  contention:  His  colleague  was 
P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus.  Csesar  laid  down  the  dictatorship 
at  the  end  of  eleven  days ;  but  not  till  he  had  passed  laws  for  the 
restoration  of  pivate  credit  by  a  settlement  of  debts  by  means 
of  the  transfer  of  property  according  to  its  valuation  before  the 
war  broke  out,  a  compromise  designed  to  remove  all  fear  of  a 
general  cancelling  of  debts  {tahulcB  novcs) :— for  the  reinstatement 
in  their  civil  rights  of  persons  condemned  for  political  offences 
while  the  city  was  commanded  by  Pompey's  legions  ; — and  for 
the  extension  of  the  full  Boman  franchise  to  the  cities  of  Gallia 
Transpada&a^ — a  measure  which  at  last  made  Italy  one  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  year  in  which  Pompey  had 
80  long  striven  to  prevent  his  rival  from  even  standing  for  the 
oonsuldhlp,  and  which  had  begun  with  Ceesar's  being  declared  a 
public  enemy,  ended  amidst  his  preparations  at  Brundisium  to 
commence  his  consulship  by  pursuing  into  Greece  the  ingitive 
Pompeians  (b.o.  49). 
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Bat,  while  Csesar  was  making  himself  master  of  the  West,  and 
securing  the  provinces  that  supplied  Italy  with  com,  Pompey  had 
had  a  year  for  collecting  all  the  resources  of  the  East  Ships  were 
furnished  by  the  islands  and  maritime  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  by  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  An  immense  quantity  of  money 
was  collected  from  the  province  of  Asia,  the  princes  of  Syria,  and 
the  states  of  Greece.  The  army  contained  nine  legions  of  Roman 
citizens,  five  of  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Italy  and  the 
rest  formed  of  the  veterans  settled  in  the  eastern  provinces,  which 
supplied  a  lai^e  force  of  auxiliaries  and  mercenaries,  including 
7000  cavalry.  Com  had  been  stored  up  from  the  fertile  plains  of 
Thessaly,  Asia,  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Cyrene.  The  army  was  posted 
in  winter-quarters  at  Dyrrhachium,  ApoUonia,  and  the  other  towns 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  whole  fleet  was 
collected  under  Caesar's  former  colleague  Bibulus,  who  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Corcyra,  to  oppose  his  landing.  The  l^ons  of 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  thinned  by  the  Gallic  wars, 
the  long  march  from  Spain,  and  unhealthy  winter-quarters  in 
Italy ;  but  even  for  his  diminished  force  the  means  of  transport 
were  so  inadequate,  that  he  could  barely  carry  over  15,000  in£Emtry 
and  500  cavalry.  JJ^evertheless  he  set  sail  from  Brundisium  on  the 
1th  of  January  (b.c.  48),  and  venturing  his  ships  among  the  Cerau- 
nian  rocks,  to  avoid  the  ports  held  by  Bibulus,  he  landed  without 
the  loss  of  a  man  at  a  retired  place,  called  Palseste.  The  transports 
were  sent  back  the  same  night  to  fet<:h  over  the  remainder  of  the 
army ;  but  about  thirty  of  tliem  were  intercepted  by  Bibulus,  who, 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  of  having  permitted  Csesar's  flotilla 
to  escape,  burnt  them  with  their  masters  and  crews,  to  deter  other 
mariners  from  serving  Csesar.  Such  were  the  savage  cruelties 
with  which  Caesar's  clemency  was  repaid.  The  reinforcements  he 
so  much  needed  remained  at  Bmndisium,  as  the  Grecian  coast  was 
now  closely  blockaded.* 

Caesar  was  thus  thrown  upon  a  hostile  shore,  cut  off  fit>m  his 
supplies,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy.  But  he  had 
ftill  confidence  in  his  followers,  and  his  cause  was  favoured  by  the 
people  of  some  of  the  chief  Illyrian  towns.  The  Pompeian  gov* 
ernors  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia  were  obliged  to  evacuate  those  cities 
at  his  approach :  and  Dyrrhachium  was  only  saved  by  Fompey^s 
precipitate  march  to  its  relief.  The  two  amiies  now  confronted 
one  another  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  little  river  Apsus ;  while 
Caesar  sent  pressing  orders  to  Brundisium,  that  the  reinforcement? 

*  Bibulua  died  soon  after,  through  exposure  during  the  winter  campaign. 
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aliould  be  brought  over  at  all  riBkg,  Thi  i  was  at  length  accom* 
plished  by  Antony ;  and  about  the  same  time  Pompey's  father-in* 
law,  8cipio,  arrived  in  Macedonia  with  two  legions  brought  from 
Syria,  leaving  the  province  defenceless  against  the  Parthians,  who 
were  fortunately  weakened  by  dynastic  quarrels.*  Scipio  had 
plundered  both  his  own  province  and  that  of  Asia  most  unmerci- 
fully,  and  the  urgent  message,  which  informed  him  that  Caesar 
had  already  crossed  the  Adriatic,  had  alone  prevented  him  from 
carrying  off  the  vast  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
The  time  during  which  these  reinforcements  were  waited  for  on 
both  sides  had  afforded  the  interval  for  a  last  attempt  at  a  compro- 
mise. Almost  immediately  upon  his  landing,  Csesar  had  sent  a 
message  to  Pompey,  reminding  him  of  that  lesson,  on  which  no 
general  has  ever  laid  more  stress — how  great  a  part  fortune  has  in 
the  game  of  war — a  lesson  enforced  by  the  losses  already  suffered 
on  both  sides,  which  might  suffice  to  quench  their  animosity. 
Now  was  the  time  for  each  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  honour ;  but  if 
the  quarrel  should  be  pushed  to  extremities,  the  victor  would 
assuredly  not  be  content  with  less  than  all.  Let  the  terms  of 
peace  be  settled  at  Bome  by  the  Senate  and  the  People ;  and  let 
both  leaders  take  an  oath  to  disband  their  armies  in  three  days. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Osesar  was  sincere  in  these  repeated 
overtures.  He  desired  peace ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  first 
man  in  Rome.  To  this  necessity  Pompey  could  not  bring  himself 
to  submit ;  and  he  silenced  the  friend  who  bore  the  proposals  by 
asking : — "  What  can  I  want  with  either  life  or  citizenship,  when  I 
shall  seem  to  owe  them  to  Osssar's  good  pleasure  ?  For  such  can- 
not but  be  the  opinion  of  all  who  see  me  brought  back  to  Italy 
after  leaving  it  as  I  did.''  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Apsus  exchanged  those  courtesies  which  mitigate  the 
savage  spirit  of  war ;  f  and  Csesar  took  advantage  of  the  opportu 
nity  to  send  his  legate  Yatinius  to  the  bank,  to  speak  of  an  accom- 

*  Pompey  k  laid  eren  to  have  solicited  idd  from  Orodes,  wiio  decttned  to  grant  it 
unless  Sjiia  were  ceded  to  him,  but  appears  to  have  &?oiired  the  Pompeian  party.    These 
relations  with  Parthia,  at  the  time  when  the  Boman  armies  were  divided  against  them- 
Mdres,  8^Te  peculiar  force  to  the  words  of  Horace : — 
**  Andiet  elves  accdsse  ferram, 
Quo  ffra»«$  Penm  mdimperirenl, 
Aodiel  piignas  vitio  parentum 
Kara  JuTentus,*' 
f  So  m  the  latter  days  of  the  Fenmsular  War,  the  advanced  bodies  often  watered  at 
the  same  stream,  and  when  two  picquets  met  the  weaker  at  once  gave  way,  with  mutua 
salataHona. 
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modation.  On  the  second  day  h^  was  met  by  Titos  Labienns,  who 
had  lately  joined  the  party  of  Pompey.  Esiasperated,  as  it  wonld 
seem,  at  beholding  OsBsar's  most  distinguiBhed  l^ate  a  leader 
among  his  enemies,  the  soldiers  cnt  short  his  speech  with  a  shower 
of  missiles,  and  wounded  seyeral  of  the  Pompeians.  ^'  Have  dona, 
then,  with  your  conferences,"  cried  Labienos — ^^  wb  will  have  no 
peace,  unless  you  bring  us  Caesar's  head  I " 

Pompey,  adhering  to  the  policy  of  avoiding  a  pitched  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  had  retired  on  hearing  of  Antony's  arriyal, 
and  entrenched  himself  on  a  rising  ground  near  Dyrrhachium. 
Cedsar,  having  despatched  two  legions  into  Macedonia  to  make 
head  against  Scipio,  and  two  Others  to  protect  the  friendly  states  of 
Thessaly  and  Aetolia,  blockaded  Pompey  in  his  position^  and  had 
made  successful  progress  with  his  immense  lines  of  drcumvalla- 
tion,  when  Pompey  broke  through  his  works,  and  inflicted  a  double 
defeat  on  the  severed  divisions  of  Cesar's  army.  The  prompt  pm> 
suit,  from  which  Pompey  was  deterred  by  the  fear  of  an  ambus- 
cade, might  have  made  the  victory  dedsive.  As  it  was,  Csesar 
found  himself  obliged  to  i*aise  the  siege,  and  to  retire  into  The&* 
saly,  in  ord^  to  join  Domitius  and  Gassius,  who  had  been  holding 
that  district  and  Macedonia  against  Scipio. 

This  success  at  Dyrrhachium,  the  last  that  fortune  ever  granted 
to  Pompey,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  It  puffed  up  the  general 
with  that  belief  in  his  being  more  than  a  match  for  Osesar^  which 
he  had  long  desired  to  cherish,  and  bi'oke  down  has  prudent 
resolutions  £or  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Whatever  hesitation  he 
still  showed  was  ov^bome  by  the  rashness  of  the  young  nobles  in 
his  camp,  who,  utterly  inexperienced  in  war,  had  but  the  one  idea 
of  winning  back  their  estates  in  Italy,  with  the  pleasures  and 
honours  of  the  capital  The  internal  condition  of  the  party  is  set 
in  a  most  interesting  light  by  Cioero'a  correspondence.  Drawn, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  Pompey  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  a  convic- 
tion that  his  cause  was  that  of  the  Eepublic,  he  had  been  solicited 
by  CeeeaTy  first  to  remain  neutral,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  the 
countenance  of  his  appearance  at  Borne.  A  personal  interview, 
on  Ceesar's  return  from  Brundisium,  had  left  them  mutually  dis- 
satisfied ;  and,  during  Csesar's  absence  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  the 
influence  of  Antony,  who  was  left  in  eommand  of  Italy,  Cicero, 
after  long  and  pitiable  indecision,  sailed  from  Campania  to  Epirus. 
His  welcome  was  but  cool,  and  he  soon  found  himself  out  of  his 
element.  Cato,  whose  clear  judgment  foresaw  the  issue  of  the 
course  to  which  his  unbending  principles  had  committed  him. 
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censured  Gicero  for  his  folly  in  joining  the  foundering  ship. 
The  orator's  deep  disgnst  at  what  he  saw  found  relief  in  jests 
which  made  him  a  new  enemy  every  day,  and  gained  for  him  the 
epithet  of  the  ^^  consular  buffoon.''  When  Pompey  received  him 
with  the  cold  remark  that  he  had  come  somewhat  late,  Cicero 
replied,  ^^Kot  at  all:  for  I  find  nothing  ready."  ^^  Where  is 
your  son-in-law  t"-*«aid  Pompey,  meaning  Dolabella,  who  had 
remained  at  Bome.  ^^  With  your  &ther-in-law : "  replied  Cicero. 
His  more  serious  feelings  are  summed  up  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
M.  Marius,  in  which  he  looks  back  upon  this  period  two  years 
after  tiie  event  After  telling  him  that  he  left  Italy  because  he 
yielded  to  reputation  and  a  sense  of  shame,  rather  than  consult  his 
safety — an  honest  profession,  as  he  well  knew  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  Caesar — he  proceeds : — ^' I  soon  repented  of  what  I  had 
done,  not  so  much  on  account  of  my  danger,  as  for  the  many 
fiiults  *  which  I  found  when  I  had  come.  First,  the  forces  were 
neither  large  nor  warlike ;  then,  except  the  general,  and  a  few 
besides  (I  am  speaking  of  the  leaders),  the  rest  were  rapacious  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  itself,  while  tiieir  talk  of  the  future  was 
BO  cruel,  that  I  shuddered  at  the  very  thought  of  victory.  The  most 
distingaished  men  were  overwhelmed  with  debt.  In  a  word^ 
noiking  woe  goodj  hut  the  eatteeJ*^  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  had 
from  ike  first  advised  peac^^which  Pompey  utterly  rejected — 
and  then  a  dilatory  war,  advice  to  which  Pompey  would  probably 
have  listened  ^^had  not  a  certain'  battle  [that  of  Dyrrhachium] 
romed  his  confidence  in  his  troops.  From  that  moment  the  great- 
est of  men  proved  worthless  as  a  general.  With  his  raw  miscel- 
laneous force  he  risked  a  battle  against  the  most  powerfol  legions. 
Defeated  tmost  dlsgraceftilly,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp^  he  fled  firom 
the  field  alone."  f 

The  wril-cknown  scene  of  this  final  disaster  was  the  plain  of 
Phabsalu.:^  in  Thessaly,  whither  P<Mnpey  followed  Ceesar  firom 
Dyrrhachium,  in  the  fiill  confidence  of  ending  the  war  by  a  deci- 
sive victory.  He  left  fifteen  cohorts  at  Dyrrhachium  under  Cato, 
who  was  thus  absent  fi:t>m  the  decisive  battle;  and  with  him 
CSeero  remained  behind.    Pompey's  junction  with  Scipio  in  Thes- 

*-  Ftft'a,  Ihe  vevy  word  uMd  by  Horace  in  our  motto. 

f  PhanuJos  was  the  cHy ;  but  the  name  of  Fharaalia  may  be  properly  ^>pUed  to  to 
territory.  It  is  cniioua  that  OsBaar  had  bo  little  thought  of  the  laaUng  association  of  the 
phuM  with  his  renown,  as  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle  without  even  mentioning  iti 
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Baly  raised  the  confidence  of  his  followers  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
seemed  to  remove  all  excuse  for  protracting  the  campaign.  Every 
day  was  counted  as  a  postponement  of  their  return  to  Italy ;  and 
every  wise  delay  on  Pompey's  partprovoked  the  taunt,  that  the  busi- 
ness might  be  finished  in  a  day,  but  that  he  clung  to  the  pleasure 
of  supreme  command,  and  regsuxled  men  of  consular  and  praetorian 
rauk  as  his  slaves.  Unjust  as  the  charge  may  have  been  on  this 
occasion,  it  showed  their  estimate  of  their  leader's  character. 
Pompey  advanced  southwards  fix>m  Larissa,  and  pitched  his  camp 
not  far  from  that  of  CsBsar.  In  his  rear  was  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  Peneus,  through  which  his  communications  were  open  with 
the  sea,  while  Osesar  was  restricted  for  his  supplies  to  the  small 
range  of  country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orthrys.  Pharsalus  {Fer- 
saUi)^  an  ancient  and  important  city  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  stood 
at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Narthacium,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Enipeus,  which  cuts  into  two  equal  parts  a  plain  that  extends 
northward  of  the  city  to  the  width  of  five  or  six  miles.  Ctesar  was 
encamped  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  plain,  west  of  the  dty  of 
Pharsalus,  when  Pompey  arrived  from  Larissa,  crossed  the  Eni- 
peus, and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  that  which 
formed  the  citadel.  While  he  still  hesitated  about  risking  a  battle, 
Caesar  manoeuvred  in  the  plain,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  his  troops,  and  forcing  Pompey  to  engage.  He  was 
rewarded  by  a  successful  skirmish  of  his  horse  against  the  enemy's 
far  superior  cavalry ;  and  at  length  he  shifted  his  camp  to  a  posi- 
tion about  three  miles  north-west  of  Pharsalus,  in  the  angle 
between  the  Enipeus  and  a  little  tributary  stream.  Thus,  as  so 
often  happens  in  war,  the  hostile  forces  looked  in  directions  nearly 
opposite  to  their  first,  the  rear  of  Pompey  being  to  the  mountain, 
and  Ceesar's  to  the  vsdley  of  the  Peneus.  Pompey  still  refused  to 
move,  hoping  that  Gsesar  would  attack  him  on  the  hill,  and  be 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  below.  Seeing 
this,  Gsesar  resolved  to  shift  his  camp  firom  place  to  place,  draw- 
ing supph'es  from  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  wearying  out  Pompey's 
ill-trained  levies  and  impatient  officers,  and  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  upon  and  crush  them.  The  signal  had  been  given, 
and  the  tents  were  struck,  when  it  was  seen  that  Pompey  was 
leading  down  his  army  into  the  plain.  The  danger  of  being  out- 
flanked, and  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  Thessaly  and 
the  sea,  had  decided  Pompey  to  risk  the  battle.  "  We  must  sus- 
pend our  march,"  cried  Csesar  to  the  column  already  in  the  gates 
— "  and  think  of  the  battle  we  have  so  long  demanded.    Let  our 
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ininda  be  ready  for  the  encounter ;  we  shall  not  easily  find  each 
another  opportUDity.''  The  time  had  thns  arrived,  when  the  two 
generals  who  had  subdned  the  East  and  West,  while  both  had 
in  turn  conquered  Spain,  were,  to  decide  which  was  to  be  first  and 
which  second  in  that  rivalry,  irom  which  any  third  competitor  had 
long  since  been  excluded.  The  result  was  equally  fatal  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  second  and  proved  the  unapproachable  superiority 
of  the  first.  For  Pompey  placed  his  army  on  the  defensive  against 
an  enemy  of  less  than  half  his  force,  without  a  reserve  or  a  line  of 
retreat,  and  risked  all  on  the  assumed  success  of  a  manoeuvre  which 
Csesar  easily  disconcerted. 

The  distance  from  camp  to  camp  was  less  than  four  miles,  and 
between  them  lay  the  plain  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  to 
the  width  of  two  mUes  and  a  half.  The  steep  banks  of  the  river 
covered  the  right  of  Pompey's  line  and  the  left  of  Osesar's ;  and 
at  the  other  extremity  Pompey  took  his  post,  with  the  two  legions 
which  he  had  withdrawn  from  Gsesar,  who  confronted  him  at  the 
head  of  his  favourite  tenth  legion.  The  former  had  45,000  in- 
fantry, the  latter  only  22,000 :  but,  though  Labienus  had  assured 
Pompey  that  Osesar's  troops  were  no  longer  the  veterans  of  Gaul 
and  Spain,  they  were  worth  almost  one  to  two  of  the  mixed  levies 
of  his  opponent:  and  Oeesar  had  improved  the  advantage  by  bid- 
ding his  soldiers  to  attack  the  Italians  with  all  their  strength,  as 
the  barbarians  would  then  be  an  easy  prey.  But  the  real  dependence 
of  Pompey  was  on  his  cavalry,  which  numbered  7000 — some  say 
10,000 — io  Ceesar's  1000,  and  included  the  celebrated  horsemen 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Oappadocia,  besides  other 
contingents  from  Asia,  led  by  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility 
and  knights  of  Bome.^  With  these  he  proposed  to  outflank 
Csesar's  right  on  the  wide  plain ;  and  so  certain  did  the  result 
appear,  that  he  had  predicted  the  flight  of  Oeesar's  army  before 
the  main  lines  joined  in  battle  or  even  a  javelin  was  hurled.  To 
guard  against  this  manoeuvre,  Osesar  willidrew  six  cohorts  from 
the  third  line,  and  formed  them  into  a  fourth  in  the  rear  of  his 
cavalry  on  the  right,  warning  them  that  the  day's  victory  hung 
apon  their  valour. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  Crastinus,  a  veteran  of  the  tenth 

*  The  popular  etoiy,  that  Cesar  ordered  his  horsemen  to  strike  at  the  faces  of  the 
jmnig  nobles,  who  ir onld  be  sore  to  fly  rather  than  return  to  Rome  with  what  a  modem 
daaslc  has  called  a  poeulum  tnomatum^  hardly  deserres  serious  nodoe.  Cosar  was  not 
the  man  to  order  such  mere  mischief,  which  oould  have  had  no  real  effect  on  the  resah 
of  the  battle. 
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legion,  aprung  forward,  calliog  his  old  oomradea  to  follow  him  to 
this  one  decisiTe  battle,  and  telling  Oedsar  that  he  would  have  to 
thank  liim  that  day  alive  or  dead.  The  first  line  of  Cffisar'a  right 
had  covered  half  ti^e  distance  at  a  ran,  when  they  found  that,  con- 
trary to  the  Koman  custom,  the  enemy  did  not  move  to  meet 
them,  for  Pompey  had  ordered  his  men  to  wait  and  receive  the 
charge.  Caesar's  comment  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
theory  of  war.  ^'  Pompey  seems  to  os  to  have  done  this  without 
judgment,  for  there  is  a  certain  eagerness  and  alacrity  implanted 
by  nature  in  all,  which  is  inflamed  by  the  heat  of  battle.  This  it 
is  the  duty  of  generals  not  to  repress  but  to  augment,  nor  has  the 
rule  been  laid  down  for  nothing  firom  all  antiquity,  that  the  trum- 
pets should  sound  on  every  side,  and  the  whole  body  raise  a  shout ; 
for  they  judged  that  this  both  terrified  the  enemy  and  stimulated 
their  own  men.''  Afker  halting  to  take  breath,  the  soldiers  renewed 
the  charge,  hurled  their  javelins,  and  fell  with  drawn  swords  upon 
the  PompeiaixB,  who  received  them  with  equal  courage,  and  with 
unbroken  ranks.  Meanwhile  the  great  movement  of  Pompey's 
cavalry  was  made  under  cover  of  a  storm  of  missiles  irom  the 
slingers  and  archers  whom  he  had  posted  on  his  left.  Oeesar's 
horse  gave  way,  as  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  Pompeians,  secure 
of  victory,  were  sweeping  round  to  attack  the  rear,  when  they 
received  the  uneaqpected  cbaige  of  the  six  cdiorta.  At  once  they 
broke  and  fled,  never  drawing  bridle  till  they  reached  the  Gdielter 
of  the  mountains.  Wasting  no  time  in  their  pursuit,  the  six  cohorts 
turned  upon  the  defenceless  archers  and  slingers,  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  fell  with  full  force  upon  the  rear  of  Pompey 's  left.  At 
this  moment  Csesar  brought  up  his  third  line,  and  the  Pompeians 
fled.  Pompey  himself  had  left  the  field  when  he  saw  the  over^ 
throw  of  his  cavalry,  and  riding  round  the  gates  of  the  camp,  which 
seven  cohorts  had  been  left  to  hold,  he  bade  the  guards  be  on  the 
alert,  and  hurried  into  his  Prsetorium. 

Though  it  was  now  hi^  noon^  and  the  soldiers  w&ee  exhausted 
by  the  heat  of  a  midsummer  day,*  CsBsar  led  them  on  at  once  to 
storm  the  camp.  Of  the  wearied  and  dispirited  fugitives,  most 
fled  on  to  the  mountains  and  the  rest  were  in  no  c<«dition  to  re^ 

*  The  battle  of  Fhanalia  was  fought  oo  the  9th  of  Aogust,  according  to  the  Bomaii 
Jalendar^  but  the  oocreoted  date  is  the  6th  of  June,  ika  48.  Ad  inddeotai  notice  of  the 
eonfiiaion  of  the  ealeodar  at  tbia  time  oocon  in  a  yaang/^  whera^  after  OeBsar  baa  sailed 
from  Bnindisbim  at  the  be^^nxdog  of  Januaxy,  taken  Oiioum  and  ApoUonia,  and  adranoed 
to  the  Apsus,  he  says:^"Hiild  jam  menses  transieraoti  et  kUm»  jam prmapUantroi^ 
{BeU.  Ci9.  m.  25). 
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6lst.  The  Thracian  auxiliaries,  who  made  a  brave  defence,  were 
oyerwhelnaed  by  the  javelins,  and  the  troops  of  Csasw  poured  over 
the  entrenchments.  Boused  by  the  noise,  Pompey  breathed  out  the 
last  fond  thought  of  his  invincibility  in  the  cry,  ^^  What  I  assault 
my  very  camp ! " — amounted  his  horse,  and  fled  through  tho  porta 
deoumana^  or  rear-gate.  The  tabl^  were  found  spread  for  a  ban- 
quet and  covered  with  silver  plate.  Huts  of  fresh  turf  had  been 
LnUt  for  the  officers  who  were  too  delicate  to  live  under  canvas, 
and  the  tents  of  Lentulus  and  others  were  covered  with  ivy,  for  a 
Bacchanalian  triumph — ^it  would  seem — as  well  as  for  shade.  But 
the  soldiers  were  called  away  to  the  pursuit.  Four  legions,  led  by 
a  short  road  to  a  position  about  six  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
cut  aS*  the  retreat  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
and  diey  all  surrendered  the  next  day,  except  a  few  Senators  who 
escaped  during  the  night.  With  but  slight  allusions  to  his  lenity, 
rather  to  encourage  thaui  reproach  them,  Caesar  spared  their 
lives ;  and  Cicero  aftwwards  asked, — "  Who  would  not  approve 
that  victory,  in  which  not  a  man  fell,  except  in  arms  i "  Csesar's 
clemency  was  so  habitual,  that  we  need  recall  to  mind  the  mas- 
sacres of  Marius,  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  and  above  all  the 
declared  intention  of  Pompey  to  repeat  them  in  order  .to  da 
justice  to  such  magnanimity  in  the  very  hour  of  victory.  Aa 
the  victor  rode  over  the  field  of  battle,  strewn  with  the  corpses 
of  twelve  senators,  forty  knights,  and  6000  Boman  soldiers,^  he 
said  with  genuine  feeling : — '^  This  is  their  own  choice :  after  all  my 
deeds^  I  should  have  been  condemned,  had  I  not  sought  help  from 
the  army."  His  own  loss  amounted  to  only  200  legionaries ;  but 
the  death  of  no  less  than  60  centurions  proved  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  onset  had  been  led*  Among  the  rest  was  Crastinus,  who 
made  good  a  part  of  hi^  boast  to  Coesar,  being  slain  by  a  sword- 
thrust  in  the  face.  The  same  day  that  he  received  the  surrender  of 
the  survivors,  C»sar  marched  to  Larissa,  where  he  UAConsciously 
pr^mred  his  own  fate  by  the  first  use  that  he  made. of  his  victory. 
For  there  he  tbu^d  M.  Jciiius  Bfturcrs,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
field  of  the  battle,  and  who  had  been  led  by  Pompey's  flight  to 
despair  of  his  party's  cause,  waiting  to  make  his  submission.  CsBsai 
not  only  pardoned  him,  but  adnutted  him  to  that  intimate  friend- 
ship, which  he  repaid  with  the  assassin's  dagger  on  the  Ides  of  March. 

*  The  auxiliaries  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  totil  loss  was  15,000,  and 
more  than  24,000  surrendered,  including  the  garrisons  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
The  account  of  Gadsar's  loss  is  taken  froir  our  copies  of  the  "CSril  War ;  **  but  othec 
authorities  make  it  1200. 
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Of  all  the  fagitives  from  that  fatal  field,  the  chief  himself  met 
the  speediest  and  saddest  fate.  Without  stopping  at  Larissa, 
Pompey  pursued  his  flight  through  the  pass  of  Tempo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Peueus,  where  he  embarked  on  a  merchant  vessel, 
with  a  few  companions,  among  whom  were  the  late  consul  Len- 
tulus  Crus,  Lentulus  Spinther,  the  Galatian  king  Deiotarus,  and 
Favonius  whose  devotion  served  Pompey  in  the  place  of  the  slaves 
whom  he  was  generous  enough  to  leave  behind  to  the  certain  cle- 
mency of  the  victor.  Steering  first  to  Lesbos,  he  took  on  board 
his  wife  C!omelia,  and  Sextus,  his  younger  son,  destined  to  be  the 
last  defender  of  his  ruined  cause.^  Lauding  in  Cilicia,  he  deliber- 
ated with  his  followers,  whom  be  chose  to  call  a  Senate,  on  their 
future  course.  Africa  was  held  for  him  by  two  victorious  l^ons, 
backed  by  the  resources  of  Numidia ;  and  his  fieet,  with  which 
Gassius  had  just  gained  a  signal  victory  off  Sicily,  might  have 
hindered  Ceesar's  landing,  till  another  of  those  unexpected  changes 
which  are  the  common  incidents  of  a  revolution.  The  infatuation 
which  rejected  this  resource  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  super- 
stition that  the  East  was  his  destined  field  of  glory.  Pompey's 
own  inclination  was  towards  Parthia,  where  the  cession  of  Syria 
might  have  purchased  for  its  conqueror  the  new  distinction  of 
leading  the  armies  of  Western  Asia  against  his  country,  but  he 
dared  not  risk  his  wite's  honour  at  that  licentious  court.  He  at 
last  decided  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  on  the  gratitude  of  whose 
rulers  he  had  a  claim.  Our  last  glimpse  of  that  kingdom  was  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  when  we  saw  the 
expelled  king,  Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyms,  reigning  in  Cyprus  and 
making  war  in  Judtea.  His  expulsion  was  the  result  of  a  popular 
insurrection,  incited  by  his  mother  Cleopatra.  The  people  of 
Alexandria,  made  insolent  by  the  favours  of  their  kings,  and 
puffed  up  with  pride  as  the  citizens  of  the  chief  seat  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  became  the  most  turbulent  populace  in  the  world 
and  their  insurrections  are,  for  many  centuries,  among  the  most 
striking  events  of  oriental  history.  Ptolemy  IX.  Alexander,  who 
shared  the  kingdom  with  his  mother  for  seventeen  years,  assassi- 
nated her  in  B.a  90,  but  was  expelled  by  the  army  and  people  of 
Alexandria,  and  killed  in  the  war  that  ensued  (b.c.  89).  Lathyrns 
was  now  recalled,  and  died  in  b.o.  81,  leaving  a  daughter  Cleo- 
patra and  two  illegitimate  sons.  His  brother  Alexander  had  left 
a  son  of  the  same  name,  w!io  was  now  at  Bome.     The  dictator 

*  Both  of  Pompe/B  song,  Gneius  and  Sextos,  were  the  children  of  hla  third  wiffr 
Mucia.    He  had  fire  wives,  Antistia,  ufimilia,  Mucia,  Julia,  and  Cornelia. 
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SuUa  espoused  Alexander's  cause,  bat  the  Alexandrians  had 
already  set  Cleopatra  on  the  throne.  Their  clainis  were  adjusted 
by  a  marriage ;  but  only  nineteen  days  afterwards,  Alexander 
murdered  his  bride,  whose  death  was  avenged  by  a  popular  insur* 
rection,  to  which  the  king  fell  a  victim.  The  legitimate  line  of 
the  Ptolemies  was  now  extinct,  and  the  elder  son  of  Lathyrua 
was  proclaimed  by  the  style  of  Ptolemy  XL,  sumamed  Dionysus 
and  Auletes  (the  flute^play€r\  an  epithet  which  shows  the  con- 
tempt in  which  he  was  held.  The  ratification  of  his  title  by  the 
Komanft  was  delayed  till  the  consulship  of  Osesar  (B.a  59).  The 
taxes  he  imposed,  to  raise  the  immense  sums  expended  in  bribery, 
provoked  an  insurrection,  and  the  newly-recognized  king  appeared 
as  a  fugitive  at  Borne  (b.o.  58).  The  Senate  passed  a  decree  for 
his  restoration ;  but  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  people  by  causing 
a  deputation  of  the  chief  Alexandrian  citizens  to  be  waylaid,  and 
many  of  them  murdered,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy.  Strange  to 
say,  the  Senate  did  not  even  then  abandon  his  cause,  and  Fompey 
was  ambitious  of  leading  an  army  into  Egypt ;  but  the  opposition 
of  the  tribunes  prevailed,  and  Ptolemy  Auletes  retired  to  Ephesus 
(b.c.  55).  In  the  following  year,  however^  Gabinius,  the  pro* 
consul  of  Syria,  was  induced  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  and  a 
bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy,  to  lead  an  army  against 
Egypt.  The  throne  was  meanwhile  filled  by  Ptolemy's  daughter 
Berenice  and  her  husband  Archelatis,  son  of  the  celebrated  general 
of  Mithridates.  The  Egyptians  olfered  a  desperate  resistance,  but 
were  thrice  defeated  by  Gabinius ;  Archelatis  was  kiUed  in  battle ; 
and  Berenice  was  murdered  by  her  fitther  soon  after  his  restoration. 
Ptolemy  was  maintained  by  a  Boman  force  against  the  hatred  of 
the  Alexandrians  till  his  death  in  b.o.  51.  He  left  a  daughter, 
the  &tal  eharmer  Olbopatba,  now  seventeen  years  old,  two  sour 
somewhat  younger,  and  another  daughter,  Arsinoe.  His  will 
directed  that  the  kingdom  should  be  shared  by  Cleopatra  and  her 
elder  brother,  Ptolemy  XII. ;  and  its  execution  was  entrusted  to 
the  Boman  Senate,  who  appointed  Pompey  the  guardian  of  the 
young  king.  The  brother  and  sister  married,  according  to  the 
usage  of  their  family,  and  they  reigned  jointly  during  the  three 
years  in  which  the  Civil  War  was  coming  to  a  head  at  Bome.  But 
Ptolemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  trio  of  ministers,  Pothinus,  a 
Greek  eunuch,  Theodotus,  the  king's  preceptor,  and  Achillas,  an 
officer  of  the  army.  To  get  rid  of  the  influence  of  Cleopatra, 
they  resorted  to  the  common  expedient  of  a  popular  insurrection, 
and  expelled  her  from  the  kingdom.    Cleopatra  collected  an  army 
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in  Syria,  and  the  yoting  king  was  carried  by  Lis  ministers  with 
the  army  to  meet  her  at  Felusiam. 

It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  the  flotilla  of  Pompey  appeared 
in  sight  of  the  army  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oasins,  and  a 
messenger  landed  with  the  request  that  Ptolemy  would  grant  the 
fugitives'  a  reAige  at  Alexandria.  The  ministers  met  to  deliberate 
on  theembarrassing  supplication.  To  grant  it  and  reoeiye  Pompey, 
with  his  daims  as  the  king's  guardian,  would  be  fatal  to  their 
power  if  his  cause  revived,  and  an  act  of  hostility  to  Cfiesar  if  he 
should  keep  the  mastery.  To  refuse  would  be  sending  Pompey  to 
the  camp  of  Cleopatra,  with  all  his  ability  and  influence  and  tiie 
aOOO  men  whom  he  had  gathered  during  his  voyage.  There  re- 
mained a  third  course^  by  which  to  avoid  the  present  danger,  and  to 
gain,  as  they  supposed,  the  gratitude  of  Oeesar.  AchiUas  went  out  in 
asmallfishingboat,  to  invite  Pompey  to  a  conference  with  the  king. 
The  meanness  of  the  equipage,  chosen  that  as  few  Romans  as  pos- 
sible might  land,  was  excused  by  the  shallownesa  of  the  coast ;  but 
the  Egyptian  fleet  drawn  up  along  the  shore,  at  once  exposed  the 
pretence  and  roused  the  fear  of  an  attack.  But,  in  reply  to  aU  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  Pompey  only  bad  tiiem  farewell  with 
a  melancholy  smile,  as  he  repeated  the  words  of  Sophocles : — 

**  Whoever  to  a  tyrant  bends  bis  steps, 
Goes  as  a  sUre,  ftlthoi^  bis  hands  be  free." 

In  the  boat,  he  recognized  an  old  comrade,  Septimius,  who  baa 
been  brought  wit^  another  Bomaa  to  disarm  suspicion,  but  his 
salutation  remained  unanswered.  The  vessel  reached  the  shore, 
and  Pompey  bad  risen  to  step  out,  when  the  sword  of  Bqptimius 
pierced  his  bac^.  He  drew  his  toga  over  his  face  and  fell  upon 
the  beach  where  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  His  wife 
and  son  and  friends,  who  had  seen  all  from  the  ships,  had  barely 
time  to  escape  from  the  Egyptian  fleet.  The  body,  h^  among  the 
breakers,  was  watched  by  one  faithful  freedman.  When  the 
curious  spectators  had  retired,  this  man— aided  by  a  Boman 
soldier,  who  alone  remained,  of  all  the  myriads  that  had  followed 
Pompey's  standard,  to  grace  his  funeral — gathered  the  wreck  of  a 
fishing  bark  into  a  scanty  funeral  pyre.  The  spot  where  the  ashes 
were  buried  was  covered  by  a  stone,  on  which  was  traced,  with  a 
burnt  brand,  the  rude  inscription,  mo  smrs  sst  icaokus. 

The  day  of  Pompey's  murder  was  that  cm  which  he  completed 
bis  fifty-eighth  year.*    One  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  the 

*  September  29tb,  B.C.  48,  accordkig  to  the  Boman  calendar.  The  ocnrectdd  dat« 
Is  July  S4«h. 
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einp<9XNr  Hadrian  took  ihe  pains  to  disoover  the  spot  on  whidi 
Pomp^'fl  body  had  been  bnmt,  and  to  mark  it  by  a  monnment ; 
and  a  donbtliil  etory  tells  that  his  ashes  were  recovered  by  his 
wife  Cornelia,  and  buried  at  his  Alban  villa. 

GeBsar  had  wasted  no  time  on  the  relics  of  the  Pompeian  army, 
who  had  fonnd  their  way  back  to  Dyrrhachinm,  where  Oato  had 
been  left  with  fifteen  cohorts.  The  worthlessness  of  the  nobles 
had  been  proved  on  the  field  of  batUe ;  for  the  only  man  of  note 
among  the  slain  was  L.  Domltins  Ahenobarbos,  and  he  was  cat 
down  in  the  flight.  The  soldiers  broke  ont  into  open  mutiny : 
the  desertion  of  the  allied  fleets  endangered  the  mastery  of  the 
sea :  and  all  that  remained  for  Oato  was  to  draw  off  his  forces  to 
Corqrra.  His  Uttle  hope  of  the  canse  was  proved  by  his  offering 
the  command  to  Cicero,  as  the  senior  consular  present  t  But  the 
orator  shared  Oato's  despondency,  without  his  devoted  sense  of 
dnty^  and  resolved  to  abandon  ihe  enterprise  altogether.  It  was 
not  withoat  difficulty  that  Cato  protected  his  life  from  iiie  threats 
of  young  Cneins  Fompey ;  and  Cicero  returned  to  Italy  in  No- 
vember. Sdpio  remained  for  a  time  in  Greece  to  collect  the 
scattered  garrisons ;  but  when  the  vigorous  measures  of  CsBsar's 
Ueutenant  Calenus  were  crowned  by  the  surrender  of  Athens,  he 
departed  for  Africa,  which  soon  became  the  rallying  ground  of  the 
Pompeians.  The  defence  of  Italy  against  any  attack  from  that 
quarter  was  committed  to  Antony. 

Having  spent  only  two  days  in  arranging  his  measures,  while 
ois  S(ddiers  gathered  the  spoils  of  victory,  Ceesar  pressed  on  in 
pursuit  of  Pompey  with  one  legion  and  a  single  troop  of  cavalry. 
Arriving  at  Amphipolis  just  after  Pompey's  departure,  he  pursued 
his  march  by  land,  and  made  the  passagd  of  the  Hellespont  in 
fishing  barks.  Cassius,  who  was  present  with  his  fieet,  placed 
himself  at  Csssar's  diiqposal,  and  was  freely  pardoned,  some  say 
by  the  intercession  of  Brutus.  The  news  of  Pompey's  flight  to 
I^gypt,  involving  the  prospect  of  a  new  war,  caused  Cmar  to  wait 
in  Asia  to  colleet  his  forces.  Having  secured  the  gratitude  of 
the  provincials  by  his  measures  for  repairing  the  wrongs  done  by 
Sdpio,  he  left  Oalvinus  with  three  l^ons  to  make  head  against 
the  Parthians  and  the  princes  in  alliance  with  Pompey,  and  em- 
barked for  Egypt  with  only  8200  foot  and  800  horse.  Arriving 
at  Alexandria  only  a  few  days  after  Pompey's  murder,  he  was  met 
by  Theodotus,  bearing  the  head  of  his  ill-feted  rival  as  the  lirst 
intelligence  of  his  death.  Csesar  turned  with  unfeigned  horror 
from  the  sight;  ordered  the  head  to  be  burnt  with  costly  spices, 
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and  placed  the  ashes  in  a  shrine  which  he  dedicated  to  Nemesis. 
He  then  proceeded  to  business  with  the  doable  anthoritj  of  a 
Boman  consul  and  a  private  creditor;  for  he  had  never  received 
the  sum  of  17,500,000  drachmse  (about  700,0002.)  promised  for 
his  part  in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  in  urgent 
want  of  money,  and  had  resolved  not  to  provide  it  by  political 
confiscations.  He  demanded  10,000,000  drachmas,  and,  reject- 
ing the  dilatory  pleas  of  Pothinus,  he  landed  at  Alexandria  with 
aU  the  insignia  of  a  Boman  consul,  amidst  a  popular  riot  which 
cost  the  lives  of  several  of  his  soldiers.  The  rival  sovereigns  were 
summoned  to  his  camp ;  Cleopatra  had  already  appealed  to  him 
for  aid ;  and  the  first  sight  of  her  charms  captivated  his  heart 
His  decision  that  the  brother  and  sister  should  again  share  the 
throne  was  well  understood  to  imply  that  Ptolemy  would  be  a 
cipher,  and  that  the  present  ministers  would  be  deposed  and 
punished.  Commanding  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  recruited 
from  the  most  desperate  characters  of  the  East,  they  succeeded 
also  in  rousing  the  fanaticism  of  the  Alexandrians.  On  the  first 
open  collision  between  the  populace  and  his  troops,  Caesar  burnt 
the  Egyptian  fleet,  lest  it  should  cut  off  his  expected  reinforce* 
ments,  and  fortified  himself  in  the  island  (or  rather  peninsula)  of 
Pharos.*  He  executed  Pothinus, — ^who  had  fallen  into  his  power 
when  he  came  to  him  with  Ptolemy, — ^having  detected  him  in  a 
correspondence  with  Achillas.  The  latter  officer  was  put  to  death 
about  the  same  time  by  ArsinoS,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra  and 
Ptolemy,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Egypt  Caesar 
was  now  so  hard  pressed  by  tlie  strict  blocl»de  of  the  peninsula,t 
that,  in  spite  of  tiie  proverbial  bad  faith  of  the  Alexandrians,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  'listen  to  their  promises  of  agreement  if 
Ptolemy  were  restored  to  them.  No  sooner  was  this  done,  than 
the  young  king  became  the  leader  of  the  operations  against  Caesar. 
But  by  this  time  Mithridates,  the  titular  king  of  Pergamus,  and  a 
devoted  friend  of  Caesar,  had  accompb'shed  his  march  through 
Syria,  and  Ptolemy  broke  up  the  blockade,  to  meet  this  new 
enemy.  Caesar  followed,  overtook  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  stormed  his  camp  with  immense  slaughter.    Such  of  the 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Alexander  had  miited  the  island  to  the  mainland 
hj  the  causeway  called  Heptaatadium,  the  Bides  of  which  fonned  the  harbours  of 
Alexandria. 

f  Among  the  incidents  of  the  siege  was  the  celebrated  escape  of  Oesar  by  swim- 
ming  across  the  harbour,  with  his  papers  (some  say  the  Commentaries)  held  aboTe 
the  water  in  one  hand ;  but  with  the  loss  of  his  cloak,  which  the  Alexandrians  kept 
as  ft  trophy. 
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Egyptians  as  escaped  crowded  to  their  flotilla  on  the  river,  and 
Ptolemj  perished  in  one  of  the  overladen  boats.  The  Alexandrians 
now  submitted ;  and  Cleopatra  was  restored  to  the  throne  under 
the  protection  of  a  Boman  army ;  for  Csesar  did  not  choose  to 
set  up  a  probable  rival  in  the  person  of  a  proconsul  of  Egypt 
This  Alexandrine  War — so  petty  in  regard  to  its  scene,  and  yet  so 
critical  for  Oeesar's  fortunes  and  the  very  safety  of  his  person — 
occupied  the  whole  autumn  and  winter,  and  was  only  ended  in 
March,  b.o.  47. 

While  Cfflsar  had  hwa:  expecting  daily  relief  from  his  legate  in 
Asia^  Calvinus  had  been  occupied  with  the  danger  of  another 
Pontic  War.  Phamaees,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  whose  treachery 
to  his  father  had  been  rewarded  by  Pompey  with  the  throne  of 
JBosporus,  appeared  with  an  army  in  Pontus,  overran  Lesser 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  and  threatened  Galatia.  Oalvinns, 
advandng  against  him  with  an  army  weakened  by  the  reinforce- 
ments he  had  sent  forward  to  Offisar,  sustained  a  complete  defeat. 
But  Osdsar's'  rapid  march  through  Asia,  where  he  was  received 
with  subnussion  and  honours  at  every  step,  drove  Pharnaces  to 
bay  at  Zela  in  P(mtU8.  An  easy  and  decisive  victory  lost  him 
both  his  new  conquests  and  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  was 
conferred  on  Mithridates  of  Pergamus.  It  was  not  without  reluc- 
tance that  Geesar  turned  back  Irom  the  confines  of  Parthia,  the 
conquest  of  which  he  was  afterwards  meditating  when  all  hia 
sebemes  were  cut  short  by  his  assassination.  He  had  now  com- 
pleted that  cycle  of  adventure  in  the  East  which  has  been  com- 
memorated by  the  poet : — 

^  Alcides  nitfa  the  distaff  now  he  seemed 
M  Caeopaftra's  feei:  and  now  himself  he  beamed. 
And  OAMEf  and  saw,  and  comqukbxd/' 

But  the  very  style  of  that  vaunting  despatch  proved  that  Ceesar 
was  no  longer  his  former  self  when  he  indited  it.  The  sight  of 
Alexander's  statue  at  Gades  had  roused  his  emulation  in  earlier 
years ;  and  his  conduct  in  Egypt  seemed  to  show  that  he  could 
not  approach  the  Macedonian  conqueror's  tomb  without,  like  him, 
imbibing  the  spirit  of  Oriental  despotism.  He  now  began  to  envy 
the  Eastern  conquests  of  his  conquered  and  slain  rival  But  if  the 
pride  of  victory  and  the  flattery  of  the  Asiatics  altered  the  tone  of 
his  ambition,  his  love  for  Cleopatra  worked  in  him  a  deeper  moral 
change.  This  connection  with  a  fascinating  Oriental,  whom  ho 
even  prcqposed  to  make  the  partner  of  his  dignities  at  Borne, 
infused  a  fatal  poison  into  that  character  of  more  than  Itoman 
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manliness  which  bad  hitherto  redeemed  Cffisar's  worst  fanltfl) 
while  it  outraged  the  cherished  ieelings  of  his  oomitrymen  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  concubinage.  These  results  are  most  ably 
brought  into  view  by  Mr.  Merivale,  who  sums  up  thus : — "  It  is 
with  no  wish  to  heap  unmerited  obloquy  on  a  woman  whose  faults 
were  those  of  her  birth  and  position,  that  history  brands  with  in- 
famy her  influence  on  the  Soman  hero.  B^gardless  of  her  personal 
dignity,  and  indifferent  to  human  life,  she  maintained  herself  on 
an  Oriental  throne  by  the  arts  of  an  Oriental  potentate^  The 
course  of  her  chequered  career  ¥rill  display  to  us  hereafter  a 
character,  in  wliich  good  contended  with  evil,  Macedonian  mag- 
nanimity with  Egyptian  suppleness.  But  in  this  plaoe  it  becomes 
us  to  remark  the  fatal  effect  of  a  connection  of  disparagement, 
by  which  Osesar  felt  himself  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen. If  from  henceforward  we  find  his  generosity  tinged  with 
ostentation,  his  courage  with  arrogance,  his  resolution  with  harsh- 
ness ;  if  he  becomes  restless,  and  jfretful,  and  impatient  of  contra> 
diction ;  if  his  conduct  is  marked  with  contempt  for  mankind, 
rather  than  with  indulgence  to  their  weakness,  it  is  to  this  impure 
source  that  the  melancholy  change  is  to  be  traced."  * 

In  notliing  was  Ofldsar's  genius  more  conspicuous  than  in  his 
choice  among  those  scenes  of  action,  the  claims  of  which  would 
have  bewildered  any  ordinary  mind.  All  the  dangers  that 
threatened  his  power  in  Italy  and  the  western  provinces  had  not 
sufficed  to  recall  him  from  the  East,  till  he  could  return  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  empire  was  secure  on  its  most  vulnerable  side.  Mean- 
while his  interests  at  Borne  had  been  watched  over,  first  by  Servil- 
ius,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  afterwards  by  Antony. 
The  private  irr^ularities  and  tyrannical  bearing  of  the  latter  made 
him  a  dangerous  deputy ;  but  he  acted  with  energy  and  decision, 
'and  Gffisar's  incessant  watchfulness  over  the  affairs  of  Italy  was 
shown  by  a  coirespondence,  the  allusions  to  which  remind  us  of 
the  letters  written  by  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  his  campaigns. 
The  mass  of  the  citizens  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  Oeesar, 
though  the  mob  of  the  forum  was  liable  to  be  swayed  from  side  to 
side  by  the  turns  of  fortune  and  by  the  harangues  of  tribunes,  and 
the  nobles  regained  or  lost  courage  with  the  varying  news  from 
the  seat  of  war.  At  the  tidings  of  Pharsalia,  the  Senate  ordered 
the  statues  of  Pompey  and  Sulla  to  be  thrown  down ;  and  aU 

*  Bev.  GhiA.  MeriTnle,  HUtorjf  of  Ihe  JtomanM  under  the  JSmpire,  Vol  IL  p.  M7. 
The  author  Ukes  thia  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  obligationg  to  Mr.  ICeiiTaM 
admirable  work« 
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wavering  ceased  at  the  sight  of  Pompey's  Bignet-ring,  wliich  bad 
been  presented  by  his  mnrderers  to  Csesar,  and  by  him  sent  on  to 
Borne.  He  was  named  Dictator  for  the  unprecedented  period  of  a 
whole  year  (Oct.,  b.o.  48)  ;  and  the  Senate  affected  to  place  his 
fntnre  proceedings  against  the  Pompeians  nnder  the  legal  sanction 
of  their  authority,  by  committing  to  him  the  sole  power  of  making 
war  and  peace.  Antony,  whom  Csesar  named  his  master  of  the 
horse,  promptly  suppressed  a  sedition  excited  by  the  tribune 
Dolabella  (Cicero's  son-in-law)  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  800 
citizens ;  but  such  tumults  were  renewed  again  and  again,  till  the 
approach  of  Csesar  was  announced.  On  landing  at  Tarentum,  in 
September,  b.o.  47,  the  first  distinguished  Roman  that  he  met  was 
Cicero,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  at  Brundisium,  while  the 
other  leaders  of  the  party  had  been  forbidden  to  return  to  Italy, 
and  many  had  gone  by  Csesar's  orders  to  make  their  submission 
at  Alexandria.  The  frank  pardon  of  Cicero  was  an  act  both  of 
generous  kindness  and  of  sound  policy,  for  his  character  and  his 
forensic  pre-eminence  could  still  add  much  to  the  authority  of 
Cffisar's  government.  The  only  severe  measure  which  the  dictator 
took  at  Rome,  was  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Pompey  and  his 
sons.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  policy  rather  than  of 
vengeance,  for  Csesar  lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he 
r^arded  Pompey,  not  as  a  personal  rival,  but  as  a  rebel  against 
the  consul  and  the  Roman  Senate  and  people.  He  firmly  refused 
to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  his  partisans  by  a  system  of  confiscation, 
and  when  Antony  outbid  every  competitor  at  the  sale  of  Pom- 
pey's  property,  he  was  astonished  by  being  required  to  pay  the 
price.  His  resolution  to  have  no  tokens  of  vengeful  spite,  was 
proved  by  the  restoration  of  the  statues  of  Sulla  and  Pompey. 
And  in  distributing  honorary  distinctions,  Caesar  showed  his 
anxiety,  not  only  to  reward  his  friends,  but  to  attach  men  of  all 
parties  to  his  government.  While  he  rewarded  the  services  of 
Calenus  and  Yatinius  with  the  consulship  for  the  remnant  of  the 
year,  and  restored  Sallust  to  the  Senate  by  making  him  praetor, 
he  bestowe4  the  proconsulship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  Marcus  Junius 
Brutus. 

The  government  was  now  placed  without  disguise  in  the  hands 
of  Csesar,  and  the  Republic  became,  in  the  language  of  the 
Oreeks,  a  "  tyranny,"  though  still  under  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  The  guardianship  of  popular  rights,  so  dearly  won 
and  kept  at  such  a  cost,  was  surrendered  to  Csesar  by  his  invest 
nient  with  the  tribunician  power  for  life.     The  Senate  had  alreadj 
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Qommatdd  him  consul  for  five  years,  bat  he  oamed  himself  to  be 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  Lepidva  ae.  hia  oolleagne,  and 
also  to  be  named  dictator  for  the  third  time.  But  the  very  fonnda- 
tion  of  his  power  was  threatened  by  the  mutiny  of  two  veteran 
legions^  the  XUth  and  his  own  favomrita  Xth,  which  had  returned 
from  Macedonia  during  his  absence,;  and  had  been  stationed  in 
Cfunpania.  Acting,  it  would  seem,  on  the  presumption  that  they 
held  the  balance  of  power,  they  had  already  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand of  Antony  to  embark  for  Sicily,  and  now  they  marched  >  to 
Borne,  declaring  that.they  would  only  confer  with  Offisar  in  per- 
soufc  He  met- them  in  the  Campus  Martina  at  the  head  of  the  few 
cohorts  that  were  wi4h  him  in  the  city ;  and  it  is  said  that  on  his 
beginning  to  address  them — ^  Quiriies  (C^'<t0tfntf)"-*-asTio  longer 
deserving  the  name  of  Soldier^^  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  made  a  full  submission.* 

.  The  absence  oi  Cesar  in  the  East  had  given  the  Pompeians  time 
to  .collect  their  forces,  whidi  under  more  competent  leaders  might 
have  struck  some  decisiTe  blow.  As  it  was,  a  disaster  had  been 
suffered  in  Ulyricum  by  Pompey's  old  legate,  Gabinius,  who  had 
gone  over  to  die  side  of  Ctesaar ;  but  the  small  naval  force  under 
Yatinios  had  regained  the  command  of  the  Adriatic,  and  driven  the 
Pompeian  fleet  of  Ootavius  to  the  African  coast.  The  misconduct 
of  Q.  Cassitts  Longinus,  Caesar's  governor  in  Further  Spain,  had 
caused  an  insurrection  and  a  mutiny,  which  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  prompt  energy  of  Lepidus :  but  the  disaffected  soldiers  were 
still  intriguing  with  the  Pompeians  in  Africa.  But  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  at  Corcyra  had  neither  the  courage  to  strike  a  blow  at  Italy, 
nor  the  concert  to  attempt  some  other  enterprise.  Scipio,  on 
whom  the  command  naturally  devolved,  adopted  the  prudent  btit 
indecisive  course  of  joining  Yams  and  Juba  in  Africa,  with  Ihe 
greater  part  of  the  army.  Labienus,  with  the  same  self-will  that 
he  had' shown  in  deserting  his  old  commander,  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  upon.  Cyrene.  A  higher  spirit  of  devotion  led  Cato  to 
join  Cneius  Pompey  in  following  his  father's  flight ;  and  at  Patr» 
in  Achaia  they  were  joined  by  Petreius  and  Faustus  Sulla.  On  their 
way  to  Egypt,  they  were  met  by  the  ships  of  Cornelia  and  Sextus 
Pompey,  flying  from  the  scene  of  a  husband's  and  father's  murder. 
Ignorant  of  the  critical  position  into  which  Ceesar  had  Alien  at 
Alexandria,  Cneius  would  have  still  pursued  his  course  to  Egypt ; 
but  Cato  deemed  it  safiar  to  make  for  Cyrene,  where  he  was  ad* 

*  The  Huuo  story  is  told  of  a  mutiny  of  the  IXth  legion  during  Oesar's  first  dict»i 
torship. 
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mitted  after  a  Blight  diow  of  opposition ;  and,  after  the  needed 
rest  and  rrfreehmwt^  the  fleet  cudled  for  AMca.  On  approaching 
the  dangeroitt  shores  of  the  Lesser  Sjrtis, «  storm  warned  them 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  they  resolved  to  land.  Cato 
performed  a  march  across  the  desert,  which  has  justly  been 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  exploits  in  the  military  history  of 
Borne-;  and  he  was  afterwards  joined  at  TTtica  by  Cneins  Pompey, 
who  had  remained  behind  in  charge  of  the  fleet. 

Once  more  the  destiny  of  Bome  was  about  to  be  decided  on  the 
plains  of  Africa ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  Scipio  that  awaited  the 
attach  of  his  own  conntrymCTi  from  Italy.  But  it  was  merely  the 
shadow  of  that  great  name  with  which  Metellns  Pins  was  invested ; 
and  he  was  hampered  by  the  jealonay  of  Yams  and  the  arrogance 
of  Juba.  Cato,  who  had  renounced  all  claim  to  the  command  for 
whidi  the  soldiers  had  seen  hiff  pre^mineiyt  fitness,^  was  disliked 
for  his  unbending  principles,  and  removed  from  the  field  by  being 
placed  in  command  of  Utica,  which  cil^  he  had  saved  from  being 
destroyed  to  gratify  Juba ;  while  Scipio  fixed  his  head^quarters  at 
Hadrumetum.  His  army  numbered  ten  full  legions,  to  which  Juba 
added  his  Numidian  cavalry  and  120  elephants.  With  a  vastly 
inferior  force  of  only  8000  fix)t  and  160  horse,  Ososar  landed  near 
Hadrumetum,  in  December,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of 
Leptis  Parva.  To  secure  his  communications  with  the  sea,  he  was 
obliged  to  hazard  a  battle.  His  little  army  was  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  through  which  he  with  difficulty  cut  his  way 
back  to  the  camp  by  forming  his  troops  into  a  wedge.  But  the 
anival  of  reinforcements  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  si^e  of 
Thapsus,  on  the  coast  of  Byzadum.  .  Scipio  marched  to  relieve  the 
large  Pompeian  garrison  of  this  important  city ;  and  a  decisive 
battle  ended  in  a  rout  as  complete  as  that  of  Pharealia.  The 
republican  chie&  fled  from  the  field,  each  his  own  way.  Scipio 
and  a  few  others  took  ship  for  Spain ;  but  were  driven  back  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Hippo,  where  their  fiotilla  was  destroyed  in 
the  harbour.  Seyend  of  the  chiefs  were  drowned,  and  Scipio, 
having  thrurst  his  sword  into  his  side,  leaped  overboard. 

Cato  was  now  left  alone  in  Utica.  He  assembled  the  Boman 
Senators  and  others  of  the  Pompeian  party,  together  with  the 
thi*ee  hundred  Italian  residents^  and  laying  before  them  a  fuU 
account  of  his  resources,  left  the  choice  between  resistance  and 
flight  or  submission  to  themselves.      His  noble   bearing  was 

*  *<  Propter  <>}u8  singularem  Integritatem,  et  quod  dissimillimas  reliquorum  dacnzD 
•ral ''— ia  the  testimonj  of  his  great  antagonist.    (Hirtins,  BdL  Afrie,  c.  88.) 
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BiiBwered  by  an  enthusiasm  which,  howerer,  soon  declined. 
Finding  that  the  three  hundred  and  the  Africans  were  eoga^ed 
in  treacherous  intrigues,  he  advised  the  Soman  leaders  to  escape 
by  sea,  and  sent  Lucius  Csesar  to  make  terms  for  the  resident 
merchants.  Of  his  own  course  he  said  nothing ;  but  his  son  and 
a  few  intimate  iriends,  who  had  refused  to  leave  him,  perceived 
his  intention  but  too  well.  He  spent  his  last  evening  with  them 
according  to  his  custom,  discoursing  at  table  of  that  sublime  phi- 
losophy which  irradiated  the  heathen  world  with  the  reflection 
of  the  true  %ht;  and  he  dwelt  with  especial  fervour  on  the 
favourite  doctrine  of  his  Stoic  teachers,  that  the  good  man  alone 
is  free,  rich,  nay,  a  king,  even  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  the  bad, 
in  whatever  condition,  is  a  slave.  But  even  his  noble  spirit  had 
not  attained  the  moral  freedom,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
world,  of  pursuing  the  doctrine  to  its  practical  conclusion  of  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Intelligence  which  his  sect  believed 
to  govern  all  events.  Nor,  in  the  prospect  of  the  death  he  had 
chosen,  was  he  content  with  the  shadowy  hopes  of  the  future  held 
out  by  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  the  soul  will  exist  just  as  long  as 
the  perishable  world.  He  sought  a  fuller  consolation  in  that 
sablime  work  of  the  great  Academic  chief,  of  which,  above  all  other 
remains  of  ancient  heathen  literature,  it  may  be  said, — 

'*  Ab  little  cfaUdTen  lisp  and  tell  of  heaven, 
So  tbougfatfl  beyoDd  their  thought  to  those  high  bards  were  glTen.** 

On  retiring  to  his  chamber,  he  had  spent  some  time  in  reading 
the  Phmdon  of  Plato,  when  a  glance  round  the  room  showed  him 
that  his  sword  was  gone.  After  an  outburst  of  irritation  against 
his  slave,  which  proved  that  the  best  of  Stoics  was,  even  in  his 
last  moments,  himself  a  slave  to  the  imperious  Boman  temper, 
he  sent  for  his  son  and  friends,  who  had  taken  this  precaution 
agaiuBt  the  act  which  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  talk  of, 
and  reminded  them  how  easily  a  resolute  man  could  find,  if  he 
desired,  the  means  of  self-destruction.  Eeassured  but  in  part  by 
his  calmness,  they  submitted  to  his  authority  and  retired.  He 
made  repeated  enquiries  concerning  the  progress  of  the  embarca- 
tion,  and,  when  informed  that  the  last  ship  was  leaving,  he  laid 
himself  on  his  bed  and  was  left  alone.  It  was  not  long  before  his 
attendants  were  roused  by  the  noise  of  a  heavy  £Etll.  He  had 
phmged  his  sword  into  his  bowels,  and  rolled  groaning  upon  the 
floor.  The  wound  was  sewn  up  while  he  was  unconscious ;  but  on 
coming  to  himself  he  tore  it  open  with  his  own  hands,  and  so 
expired.     Cagsar  lamented  that  Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  plea* 
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sore  of  pardoning  his  noblest  though  most  inveterate  enemy,  and 
paid  due  honour  to  his  remains.  Bat  when  Oicero  soon  afterwards 
wrote  his  friend's  eulogy ^  in  his  lost  dialogue  Caio,  Oeesar  conld 
not  rest  without  replying  in  two  books  under  the  title  AnHoatanesJ* 
It  was  doubtless  an  easy  task  to  expose  the  unbending  arrogance 
of  the  stem  Boman  Stoic,  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  the 
faults  of  his  party,  which  no  one  had  felt  more  keenly  than  him- 
self. But  Oato  was  none  the  less  a  martyr  to  that  great  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  which  Oasar's  greatest  eulogists  can  only  apologize 
for  his  sacrificing.  A  modem  historian,  the  late  M.  Ampere  f-— 
one  of  those  who  have  lived  in  a  time  when  the  choice  had  to  be 
made  between  a  despotism  claiming,  not  altogether  untruly,  to  be 
beneficent,  and  fidelity  to  a  freedom  sacrificed  by  the  faults  of  its 
selffityled  champions-^bas  gone  back  to  the  faith  which  all  anti- 
quity held  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  success : — 

*«  Vlotrix  OMua  dns  plaouit»  sed  viota  Oatoni :  '*— 
and  reminded  an  age  which  idolizes  Osesar,  that  ^^  Gate's  life  was 
a  constant  practice  of  justice,  and  the  ultimatum  of  Oessar  found 
him  ready  for  death,  rather  than  for  what  practically  amounted  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  despotic  authority.  He  had  watched  Oeesar, 
and  predicted  the  advance  of  his  power  step  by  step,  when  Pompey 
himself  was  blind  to  the  danger ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  Pompey 
avowed  that  Cato  had  been  in  the  right.  He  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  both,  without  falling  into  any  delusion  as  to  the  perilous 
prospects  of  the  Bepnblic,  but  tmvnUing  to  heliem  ihat^  heoanise 
liberty  was  in  danger ,  it  was  neoesmry  to  hetray  it^  to  renounce  it 
because  it  was  disordered,  to  hiU  it  heoause  it  was  sick?^  Judging 
like  a  Roman,  he  chose  not  to  survive  it. 

For  in  truth  the  history  of  the  Boman  Republic  ends  with 
Cato's  death.  As  Ampere  characteristically  says — '^L'eupibb 
ETATT  FAIT.''  Juba  and  Fetreius  fied  to  Zama,  and  there  ended 
their  lives  by  a  voluntary  mutual  slaughter.    Afranius  and  Faustus 

*  It  18  not  easy  to  judge,  from  the  few  noUcee  of  the  sndent  aathoni,  of  the  ammm 
displayed  in  this  work.  Goero  designates  it  by  the  word  vUnperathf  and  speaks  of 
the  anscrapulons  manner  {vnpudmder)  in  which  Oeesar  made  use  of  certain  rhetorical 
artifices.  From  his  letters  to  Atticos,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  censure  of  his 
friend  was  not  so  severe  as  to  destroy  his  pleasure  at  the  praise  which  Geesar  be- 
stowed upon  himselt  He  tells  us  that  Osesar  '*  collected  the  faults  {viHa)  of  Oato's 
life.''  Probably  the  work  was  a  laboured  argument  to  prove  the  inconsistency  of  the 
part  taken  by  Gato  in  the  dvil  War  with  his  professions  of  high  Justice^  without  neoe^ 
aarily  inTolving  any  malignant  attack  on  his  personal  character,  for  which  Gsesar  unl^ 
formly  showed  his  respect 
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Sulla  (the  son  of  the  dictator)  were  killed  on  the  coast  of  Mame- 
tania^  while  attempting  to  make  their  way  to  Spaiit,  whither  the 
two  sons  of  Pompej  had  repaired  before  the  battle  of  Thspena. 
CsBsar  reduoed  Nnmidia  to  a  Boman  province,  and  returned  to 
Italy  in  July,  with  immense  wealth  gathered  from  the  treaeores 
of  Juba  and  the  contribntions  of  the  African  cities  and  of  Sar- 
dinia. He  was  received  with  honours  in  which,  though  the  name 
of  royalty  was  absent,  an  approach  was  made  to  eqnidity  with  the 
gods.  .In  the  fourfold  triumph  which  be  celebrated,  not  ostensibly 
over  his  own  countrymen,  but  for  his  victories  in  Oaul  and  Egypt, 
and  over  Pharnaces  and  Juba,  his  car  was  drawn  by  the  sacred 
milkwfaite  steeds,  the  use  of  which  had  exposed  Camillus  to  the 
charge  of  impiety.  The  Senate  decreed  that  his  image  in  ivory 
should  be  carried  in  procession  with  those  of  the  gods,  and  laid 
up  witli  theirs  in  the  Capitol,  where  his  bronze  statue  was  set 
upon  a  globe,  as  the  fit  pedestal  for  the  master  of  the  world,  with 
the  inscription :  Ojbsab  the  demigod  :  but  this  he  himself  caused 
to  be  erased.  A  thanksgiving  was  decreed  for  forty  days,  twice 
the  length  o^the  unprecedented  acknowledgment  of  his  victories 
in  Gkul ;  and  the  nxunber  of  his  lictors  was  douUed.  He  was 
named  Dictator  for  ten  years,  with  the  command  of  all  the  annies 
of  the  State,  and  the  presidency  at  public  festivals.  The  ofSoe  of 
censor,  conferred  upon  him  for  ^bree  years,  under  the  new  title  of 
Prasfectua  Mommy  enabled  him  to  regulate  the  Senate  to  his  mind ; 
but  he  declared  his  resolution  to  make  no  distinction  henceforth 
between  Fompeians  and  Oeesarians,  though  he  did  not  abstain  from 
exhibiting  in  his  triumph  figures  representing  the  deaths  of  Scipio 
and  Cato,  Juba  and  Petreius,  Lentulus  and  Domitius.  The  h^id- 
leas  effigy  of  Pompey  was  alone  kept  back  from  the  dreaded  sym- 
pathy of  the  populace.  The  triumph  was  followed  by  profuse 
lai^gesses  to  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  by  magnificcait  games, 
at  which  the  people  sat  in  the  Circus  under  an  awning  of  silk,  a 
fabric  then  but  newly  known  at  Home,  and  long  after  so  scarce 
that  even  a  silk  drees  was  esteemed  precious  for  an  empress. 
Beneath  that  luxurious  shade  not  only  was  the  blood  of  gladiators 
shed  in  disgusting  profusion,  but  men  of  equestrian  rank  descended 
into  the  arena  with  a  shamelessness  that  betrayed  the  conscious 
loss  of  freedom.  The  festivities  wore  conduded  by  the  dedication 
of  the  magnificent  Fwwra  Jvlvwrn^  with  its  marble  corridors  and 
spacious  halls,  which  Csesar  had  built  between  the  Forum  Bomanum 
and  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal. 

Offisar's  triumph  in  August,  b.o.  46,  was  :he  last  great  event  the 
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date  of  whidi  is  daDoted  intevmB  of  the  old  Romioi  calendar,  wlueh 
was  now  more  than  two  months  in  advance  of  the  tme  meaning  of 
the  days  and  months,  as  ref<»Ting  to  a  year  determined  by  the 
seasons.  The  length  of  such  a  year  had  been  known,  by  the  ob- 
seryation  of  the  apparent  path  of  the  son  among  the  fixed  stars, 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity  ;*  bnt  Eoman  saperstition  had  ad* 
hered  to  the  old  Itmar  year ;  and  the  power  of  intercdation,  accord* 
ing  to  the  dedaion  of  the  college  of  pontifib,  had  been  nssdby  the 
nobiUty  for  regulating  the  times  of  festivals,  of  elections,  and  of 
public  business  in  general,  for  their  own  objects.t  By  his  authorw 
ily  as  chief  pontiff,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Gresco-Egyptian  astron- 
omer named  Sosigenes,  Ceesar  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  this 
intolerable  evil  by  an  accurate  calendar.  Taking  865^  days  for 
the  true  lengtii  cdT  the  year,  he  made  the  months,  some  of  thirty 
days,  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  lunation,  and  some  of 
thirty-^ne  days,  so  asto  complete  the  sum  of  865  days;  and  tiie 
surplus  quarter  of  a  day  was  added  in  the  form  of  one  day  to  every 
fourth  year,  which  was  called  Aivmu  Bis^essiiUs^  our  Leap  Ybas.:!: 

*  Heflodotos  tells  w  that  the  Bgyptiass  wore  the  tret  of  idbb  who  iSMorered  tiM 
jear,  and  dUtributed  twelve  divisions  of  seasons  over  it;  and  they  said  they  made- the 
discovery  from  the  stars.    (See  Vol  L  p.  106.) 

f  An  account  of  the  old  Roman  calendar  is  given  at  Vol  It  pp.  166 — 8. 

X  We  have  seen  (Vol  11.  p.  166)  iSbaX  the  old  Roman  Imiar  year  was*  considered  to 
end  OB  the  23d  of  Fefaraary,  after  which  day  the  hitcroalary  monih,  oaQed  Mtrcfdn^ 
ntM,  was  inserted  when  required.  At  this  point,  therefore,  the  Julian  Calendar  in- 
troduced its  intercalary  day.  The  24th  of  February  was,  on  the  Roman  mode  of 
reckoning  backwards,  the  tixih  before  the  Calends  (the  Ist)  of  March;  and  the 
inserted  day  was  called  the  ieeond-nzth  (BisaErrns)  before  the  Calends.  This  name, 
transferred  to  the  year  itself,  gave  it  the  name  of  annus  lnuexlu$ ;  that  of  HuexUlis 
18  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Bede.  On  the  Continent,  the  24th  (not  the  29th) 
of  February  is  still  generally  reckoned  as  the  intercalary  day.  The  Julian  Law 
declared  that  the  intercalation  should  be  made  every  fourth  year  ;  and  the  pontiHk,  who 
had  the  regulation  of  the  Calendar,  interpreted  this  in  the  Roman  sense,  including  both 
extremes,  and  so  made  every  ffUrd  year  a  leap  year.  Thus  hi  the  tidrty-six  years  follow- 
Ing  the  reform  of  b.c.  46,  there  were  twelve  leap  years  instead  of  nine;  and  Augustus 
rectified  the  error  by  omitting  the  three  leap-year  days  which  should  have  been  added  In 
the  twelve  following  years.  From  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  leap  years  followed 
in  thdr  proper  order,  a.d.  4,  8,  12,  &a ;  according  to  the  simple  law : — Every  year,  1h« 
number  ofvjhith  ie  dhieible  by  4,1$  a  leap  year. 

Now  the  exact  length  of  the  mean  eolar  or  CrviL  Tear  (that  is,  the  mean  length 
of  the  year  determined  by  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  vernal  equinoctial  point)  is 
865*  B«»  48"  49»-54,  which  falls  short  of  the  Julian  year  by  11™  10'-46,  a  difference 
wliich  amounts  to  about  one  day  in  1 29  years.  At  this  rate,  therefore,  the  Julian  Cal- 
endar had  lost  date  (by  gaining  time),  till  the  error  was  rectified  by  the  bull  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  on  Feb.  24th,  1582.  It  was  enacted  that  the  day  followmg  the  4th  of 
October  in  that  year  should  be  the  15th  (thus  striking  out  10  days):  and  for  the  ilitnre, 
three  intercalary  days  were  to  be  dispensed  with  in  every  four  centuries,  accordmg  to  the 
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The  existing  accrunulation  of  error  was  oorrected  by  the  addition 
of  ninety  days  to  the  current  year^  which  thnB  consisted  of  445 
days.  Hence  it  was  called  annvM  confimonia;  but  '^  the  last  year 
of  confusion  "  would  have  been  a  more  proper  designation.  With 
some  slight  modifications  made  by  Augustus,  the  Julian  Calendar 
has  remained  in  use  to  the  present  time.  Centuries  passed  before 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  correct  the  slight  excess  which  it  still 
left,  inasmuch  as  the  true  length  of  the  year  is  not  quite  365^  days. 
This  last  step  of  reform  was  eflfected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  a.d. 
1582. 

Caesar  was  engaged  in  other  works  of  l^islation,  when  he  was 
called  to  draw  the  sword  once  more.  The  relics  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  under  Cneius  and  Sextus  Pompey,  Yarns  and  Labienus^ 
had  gathered  in  Spain  an  army  which  numbered  in  its  ranks 
many  of  Caesar's  discontented  yeterans ;  and  the  cities  of  the  pe- 
ninsula for  the  most  part  espoused  their  cause.  The  field  of 
Munda,*  where  Csesar  joined  battle  with  them  after  a  difficult  and 
desultory  campaign,  was  contested  with  all  the  ftiry  of  despair; 
and  Caesar,  after  retrieying  an  almost  lost  battle  by  the  most  bril- 
liant personal  courage,  declared  that  he  had  often  fought  for  yic- 
tory,  but  never  before  for  his  life.  Varus,  the  conqueror  of  Curio 
in  Africa,  Labienus,  whose  name  shines  so  brightly  in  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  war,  and  many  other  nobles,  fell,  with 
80,000  men ;  and  Cneius  Pompey,  after  escaping  on  board  ship, 

role : — Tho9e  century-year*  ordy^  (he  number  of  which  U  dwitibU  by  400,  are  leap  yean  ; 
— e.g.  1600,  2000,  2400,  &c.,  are  leap  jeare;  but  1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  &c^  are 
not  leap  years,  because,  though  di?i8ible  by  4,  they  are  not  divisible  by  400. 
This  reform,  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  Old  Style  and  ITeie  Sfyle^ 
was  adopted  at  once  by  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe;  but  reli^ous  Jealousies 
delayed  its  reception  in  Protestant  countries  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was 
enacted  in  England  in  aj).  1752,  when  eleyen  days  were  struck  out  between  the 
2d  and  14th  of  S^tember.  fidelity  to  the  Greek  Church  still  maintained  the 
Old  Style  in  Russia,  The  ignorant  cry  of  the  London  populace— "  Giye  us  back 
our  eleven  days "— <!an  be  more  easily  excused  than  the  cynical  jest  of  CSoero,  who, 
when  some  one  remarked  to  him,  **  Lyra  rises  to-mom>w,"  replied,  "  Tes,  by  command." 
Such  outbursts  of  prejudice  are  as  old  as  Aristophanes  and  the  Hetonic  cycle,  and  no 
doubt  much  older. 

The  Oregarian  Tear  is  still  about  24'  longer  than  the  mean  solar  or  civil  year. 
This  excess  amounts  to  a  day  in  8600  years ;  and  accordingly  Delambre  proposed  that 
the  year  a.d.  8600  and  all  its  multiplies— 7200,  10,800,  &c— should  not  be  leap  years. 
(See  further  Sir  John  Herschel's  (hUUnee  of  Astronomy,  §§  911,  foL :  and  Lardner's 
Mveeum  of  Science  and  Art^  Vol  V.  pp.  167,  foil.  Dr.  Lardner  makes  some  curious 
statements  about  the  modifications  of  Augustus  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  for  which  we  arf 
not  able  to  find  the  authority.) 

*  The  modem  Monda,  in  Andalusia,  between  Malaga  and  Ronda. 
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fell  a  yiotim  to  a  miflerable  aocident*  The  ferocity  which  had 
marked  his  brief  command,  and  the  personal  character  which  he 
gave  to  the  insmrection  by  hia  watchword  of  FiUdl  Duty  {Pidas\ 
may  partly  acoonot  for  the  unwonted  aeverity  with  wUdi  Csesar 
used  his  victory.  Sextns  Pompey  alone  escaped  parsnit  among 
the  mountains  of  Hither  Spain.  Such  was  the  work  left  for  Csesar 
in  reducing  the  two  provinces  to  order,  that,  though  the  battle  of 
Munda  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  March,  b.o.  45,  he  did  not 
return  to  Borne  till  September.  There  he  celebrated  the  iirst 
triumph  that  a  Bomau  general  had  ever  avowedly  had  over  Ro- 
man citizens ;  and  the  Senate  hastened  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
sole  master  of  the  Boman  World,  by  giving  him  for  life  the  title  of 
Impebatob,  which  now  for  the  first  time  assumes  a  sense  like  that 
of  our  modem  £hpebos,  though  it  was  not  yet  adopted  as  the 
ordinary  title  of  the  ruler  of  the  State.  He  was  made  consul  for 
ten  years,  dictator  and  prefect  of  manners  for  life ;  his  person  was 
declared  inviolable,  and  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  senators 
and  knights ;  and  the  oath  which  the  whole  Senate  took,  to  watch 
over  his  life,  soon  furnished  another  example  of  what  such  safe- 
guards are  really  worth.  To  these  realities  of  sovereign  power 
were  added  its  outward  insignia,  a  golden  chair  and  a  diadem  set 
with  gems,  to  be  exhibited,  though  not  worn,  at  the  pubUc  fes- 
tivals. A  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  was  decreed  for  Gsssar's  final 
victory  over  the  Pompeys ;  he  was  to  wear  the  triumphal  robe 
whenever  he  appeared  in  public ;  and  he  was  hailed  by  the  title 
Pwrens  PfUricB.  The  coins  of  the  Bepublic,  which  had  hitherto 
borne  various  devices,  but  no  portrait,  were  all  to  be  stamped  with 
his  effigy :  his  statues  were  placed  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
among  whom  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  be  enrolled  after  his 
death.  The  obsequious  Senate  which  conferred  these  honours  had 
its  roll  enlarged,  while  Ciesar^s  chief  friends  were  rewarded,  by  the 
nomination  of  sixteen  praetors,  forty  qusestors,  and  six  sediles,  and 
corresponding  additions  were  made  to  the  priestly  colleges. 

Cffisar's  Idghest  eulogy  is  to  be  read  in  the  use  that  he  made 
of  a  power  which  far  exceeded  that  of  Alexander,  and  the  greatest 
enemy  of  despotism  may  be  consoled  for  a  violation  of  liberty 
which  he  ceases  not  to  condemn,  by  the  undoubted  truth,  that  it 
needed  one  great  mind  and  one  mighty  hand  to  do  the  work 
which  was  to  weld  the  Boman  empire  into  one,  in  order  to  prepare 

*  An  attendant  wounded  him  with  a  hatchet  in  catting  a  coil  of  ropea  in  which 
Ma  foot  got  entangled ;  and  being  obliged  to  land  lor  aoigical  aid,  be  was  discovered 
by  his  punaen  and  alain. 
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the  way  for  tibe  King  of  tlie  whole  earth.  This  work  was  now 
«ketciied  by  the  capadoiiB  mind  of  Julias,  to  beiachievedby  the 
filial  piety  of  -  the  son  whom  he  adopted  as  his  heir,  his  grand* 
n^how  Octayiafi^  We  ean  here  only  trace,  the  ontline  of  his  yast 
reforms  and  his  gigantic  undertakings.  The  former  embraced  a 
complete  reconstraction  of  the  polity  of  the  Eoman  state  on  the 
basis  of  an  imperial  republic,  bnt  not  of  an  imperial  democracy. 
The  cormption  which  had  now  taken  fidl  possession  of  the  body 
politic  had  sprang  firom  a  selfish  and  loxorioas  aristoeraoy ^  seeking 
ofilce  as  a  means  of  wealth,  and  from  a  venal  and.  torbnlent  city 
rabble.  The  nobiUty  had  been  decimated  by  the  ciyil  war,  and 
Gffisar  hoped  to  chec^  the  revival  of  the  old  abuses  by  sumptuary 
laws,  and  by  the  abridgment  of  the  tennre  of  ofiioeaand  provinoial 
governments.  By  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Senate  widi  his 
own  adherraits  from  the  provinces,  and  by  increasing,  its  number 
to  900,  he  lowered  the  distinction  of  the  order  as  much  as  he  de- 
graded the  dignity  of  the  higher  magistracies  by  causing  consuls 
to  be  elected — ^for  the  form  of  popular  choice  was  still  letuned— 
for  the  terms  of  six,  three,  and  even  two  months.  All  these 
changes  tended  to  centre  the  power  and  dignity.of  the  government 
in  his  own  person  ;  and  he  looked  for  the  support  of  his  authority 
to  the  creation  of  an  independent  middle  class,  by  a  laige  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  provincials  who  flocked  to  Borne.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  Gussar  adopted  plans  for  giving  weight  to  cul- 
tivated intelligence  apart  from  the  accidents  of  wealth — similar  to 
those  which  have  been  stigmatized  in  our  own  day  with  the  ni<^- 
name  of  ^^  fancy  franchises  " — ^by  conferring  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship on  professors  of  science  and  learning  and  practitioners  of 
medicine.  Various  states  in  Gaul  and  Spain  received  the  Boman 
franchise,  and  Cicero  tells  us  that  a  plan  for  conferring  the  Latin 
right  on  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  found  among  Oeesar's  papers  after 
his  death.  His  own  confidence  was  freely  bestowed  upon  provin- 
cials, and  he  seems  to  have  been  advancing  as  quickly  as  was  pru- 
dent in  making  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  one  people.  This 
policy  was  kept  in  view  in  rewarding  the  veteran  soldiers.  Instead 
of  confiscating  the  lands  of  his  ciril  enemies,  in  order  to  fooud 
military  colonies  in  Italy,  Csesar  sent  forth  no  less  than  80,000 
Soman  citizens  to  people  new  cities,  or  to  restore  those  of  ancient 
fame,  such  as  Corinth  and  Carthage.*    In  Italy  he  aimed,  by 

*  Reffpectitig  bte  plan  for  eoloniziiig  Gtrthage,  which  wm  ouried  ant  by  Avgaiioa, 
eee  Vol.  II.  pp.  86S— 9,  note,  and  p.  084.  In  Itely  only  six  iosigalfiettit  ookmiM  were 
founded  by  Julias  Ossar. 
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penal  enactoidntB  which  were  too  stringent  to  be  BncceBBlnl,  at  the 
BnbBtitation  of  free  for  sla^te  labour,  and  the  residenoe  of  land- 
owners on  their  estates.  HJe  tried  to  foster  tiie  increase  of  a  free 
population  bj  graixting  certain  exeinptk>ns  to  tlie  father  of  three 
or  more  legitimate  children  ;^  and  he  checked  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  rabbleby  restricting  the  largesses  of  com. 

His  judicial  idbrais  wero  of  no  less  magnitnde.  The  exdnsion 
of  the  Shnbum  j£rarii  from  the  jury  lists,  which  were  now  con- 
fined to  the  senatorB  and  knights,  made  t^ex^ourts  perhaps  leas 
Tcnal^  but  certainly  leas  popular;  bat  new  laws  weore  enacted  for 
the  security  of  life  and  property,  and  the  clul»,  which- had  ovei^ 
awed  justice,  where  abolished.  In  making  an  exception  in  &yoQr 
of  the  religious  organiiationsof  die  Jews^  as  well  as  in  the  privir 
leges  already  granted  to  them  in  their  own  land,t  Csasar  appean 
to  h«ve  acted  on  the  broadest  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
A^bove  all,  he  meditated  that  great  work,  which  was-  not  ftiUy 
executed  till  Rome  herself  had  ceased  to  be  the  Beat  of  empire,^ — 
the  formation  of  the  whole  body  .of  Boman  law  into  a  eomplete 
Code.  Himself  a  distinguished  author,  he  fonnded  a  magnificent 
puUie  library,  and  made  it  the  property  of  the  Roman  people^ 
His  Behemes  for  public  works  throughout  the  empire  were  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  those  of  his  great  pattern,  the  founder 
of  Alexaadria.  Among  other  vast  plans,  be  proposed  to  give 
Rome  a  new  port  at-  Ostia,  to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and 
to  sever  the  isthmus  of  Oorinih  by  a  navigable  canal.  He  ap- 
pointed scientific  and  military  comnusMoners  to  construct  a  map 
of  the  whole  empire;  and  this  scheme  was  the  commencement 
of  the  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary.  But  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  alike 
indefinite  and  insecure  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  in 
both  quarters  OeBBar  meditated  vastmilitaryent^^rises.  He  made 
great  preparations  to  set  out  in- person,  in  the  following  year,  for 
an  expedition  against  Parthia,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  hoped  to  surpass  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  to  add 
India  itself  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  that  year  was  destined  to  bring  upon  him  a  widely  differ^it 
fate.  The  arbitrary  will,  by  which  even  his  best  reibrms  were 
carried  into  effieet,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  popular  party, 
and  furnished  a  handle  to  the  Pompeians.  The  nobles,  who  had 
been  used  to  the  dignified  freedom  of  intercourse  with  magistrateiF 


*  Thb  wu  esUed  ibe  Jkm  itmn  JSbercrum, 

t  OnNuraflBBpted  them  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  y«ar. 
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-who  were  still  their  equals,  felt  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  dic- 
tator as  an  intolerable  hamiliation ;  and  a  state  already  regal  was 
invested  with  the  hatefnl  complexion  of  an  Oriental  despotism, 
when  Cleopatra  came  to  Borne  at  Gsesar's  invitation,  and  her 
child,  Cffisarion,  was  openly  reoogaized  as  his  ofbpring.  Still  the 
nobles  repaired  to  her  conrt  beyond  the  walls  of  Borne,  and  even 
Cicero  was  found  among  her  flatterers.  The  same  nobles  veiled 
their  dislike  of  Cesar  beneath  the  servile  adulation  which  they 
constantiy  offered  liim  both  in  public  and  in  private.  He  well 
knew  that  among  their  number  was  many  a  possible  or  probable 
assassin ;  but  he  declared  that  it  was  at  any  time  better  to  die 
than  to  live  always  in  fear  of  dying.  Against  any  open  attack  he 
felt  himself  so  secure  in  the  general  favour  of  the  people  and  the 
good-will  of  the  Italians,  that  he  disbanded  his  veterans,  sent  the 
legions  which  were  retained  under  arms  to  remote  quarters,  and 
refused  the  offer  of  his  personal  friends  to  form  a  body-guard  for 
his  protection. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  b.o.  44,  Osesar  entered  upon  his  fifth 
consulship  with  Marcus  Antoniua  as  his  colleague,  and  upon  his 
fourth  dictatorship.  The  dignity  of  master  of  the  horse  was  at 
first  conferred  on  Lepidus ;  but  he  soon  gave  way  to  Caius  Octar 
vius,  the  sou  of  0.  Octavius  and  of  Atia,  the  daughter  of  Cesar's 
younger  sister  Julia.  The  young  Octavius  was  bom,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  b.o.  63.  Having  lost  his 
father  at  the  age  of  four  years,  he  was  brought  up  under  the  eye 
of  his  great-uncle,  who  himself  took  part  in  his  education.  The 
weak  health  under  which  he  suffered  for  more  than  half  his  life,* 
prevented  Octavius  from  taking  any  active  part  in  Cesar's  cam- 
paigns, though  he  had  accompanied  him  in  the  last  Spanish  War. 
He  was  now  nineteen,  and  in  the  full  bloom  of  that  perfect  beauty 
which  has  been  perpetuated  by  his  busts ;  and  his  elevation  at 
that  early  age  to  the  mastership  of  the  horse  indicated  the  deugn 
of.  Cesar  to  give  to  his  new  honours  the  stability  of  hereditary 
succession,  especially  when  he  added  the  distinction  of  causing 
the  Senate  to  raise  the  Oetavian  house,  which  was  only  plebeian, 
to  patrician  rank.  With  a  caution  almost  prescient,  Cesar  sent 
away  the  youth  to  complete  his  studies  at  ApoUonia,  in  lUyri- 
cum.  The  formal  act  of  adoption  was  not  completed  till  after 
the  succession  of  Octavius  to  Cesar's  inheritance  under  his 
will ;  but  when  next  he  appears  in  history,  it  is  with  the  nam^ 

*  Niebuhr  obflerres  thai  Aogustiu  was  one  of  those  men  iHiose  constitotioiis  are 
Dot  settled  till  about  the  age  of  fifty,  after  whidi  he  never  had  a  day's  iUness. 
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that  markB  him  aB  Oa»ar'B  adopted  son,  Caitts  Julius  Cjesab 

OcTAVIAinJB.* 

CsBsar  next  provided  for  the  government  for  the  three  ensuing 
years  (b.o.  44 — 42)  in  a  manner  whioh  indicated  his  expectation 
of  a  prolonged  absence.  Bnt  one  step  yet  remained  to  perpetuate 
his  power ;  and  with  regard  to  this  step,  his  probable  feelings  have 
been  most  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Merivale : — '^  He  had  done 
no  more  than  lay  the  first  foundations  of  the  great  edifice  which 
he  contemplated  in  his  own  imagination ;  and  he  might  be  anxious 
to  bequeath  its  completion  to  one  whom  he  had  himself  bred  to 
inherit  his  views  together  with  his  station.  The  title  of  Dictator 
had  never  descended  from  one  generation  to  another ;  there  were 
no  associations  connected  with  it  as  an  hereditary  office,  no  prestige 
of  traditional  veneration  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  the  nsJced  usurpa- 
tion of  supreme  power.  But  the  appellation  of  Einq  seemed  in 
itself  to  l^timize  its  possessor's  claim  to  rule.  It  was  the  recog- 
nized symbol  of  hereditary  sovereignty.  It  dazzled  men  by  its 
brilliancy,  and  prevented  them  firom  looking  too  curiously  into  the 
fact  which  it  really  represented.  Ceesar  might  conceive  that  it 
was  only  under  the  shelter  of  this  illusion  that  the  successor  to  his 
principles  of  administration  could  maintain  the  position  in  which 
he  could  carry  them  into  efiect.  But  even  if  he  was  conscious  of 
cherishing  any  wish  for  the  title  of  king,  he  concealed  it  with 
studious  care.  It  was  in  the  counsels  of  his  friends,  at  least,  thaf 
the  idea  of  obtaining  it  appeared  to  originate ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
first  suggested  to  them  by  the  cratt  of  his  enemies,  who  sought 
thereby  to  exasperate  the  nation  against  him.  While  there  were, 
as  Offisar  well  knew,  a  hundred  poniards  ready  to  bury  themselves 
in  his  bosom,  he  was  aware  that  they  were  restrained  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  popular  as  he  still  was  with  the  army,  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  his  assassination  might  only 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre  of  all  his  real  and  supposed 
enemies.  It  required  a  series  of  dark  and  artftd  intrigues  to  warp 
the  affections  of  these  classes  firom  the  person  of  the  dictator,  and 
there  might  seem  no  readier  method  of  overthrowing  a  victorious 
adversarv,  than  to  &Btea  upon  him  the  charge  of  affecting  the 
kingly  title."  t 

•  It  ia  altogether  inaoonrate  to  oall  him  Odamm  after  OflBBar'B  death,  and  it  la 
mUeadiiig  to  give  him  (ezoept  by  antldpatioD)  the  title  of  AitffmtuMy  till  it  wai 
eonierred  upon  him  bj  the  Senate  and  People  From  BwO.  44  to  &a  27,  it  is  proper 
to  apeak  of  him  aa  Odanatif  though  hia  ordinary  name  waa  Ccnar, 

t  Kerivale:  SUtary  of  the  Bomana  under  the  Empire,  VoL  IL  pp.  468-9. 
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In  the  firBt  two  months  of  this  fatal  jear,  more  than  one  exper- 
imcnt  was  made  npon  the  temper  of  the  people,  but  always  with 
a.  discouraging  result  One  morning  Cesar's  statue  in  front  of  the 
Bostra  was  found  decorated  with  a  diadem ;  and  die  tribunes^ 
Manillus  and  Osdeetius^  obtained  the  title  of  the  new  Bratuses 
by  tearing  it  down  and  pum'shing  the  ofiend^.  At  the  great 
Latin  festival  on  the  36th  of  January,  at  the  Alban  Mount,  more 
than  one  salutation  of  ^^king"  provoked  the  low  but  audible 
murmurs  of  the  people,  till  the  dictatcur  exclaimed  ^^  I  am  no  king, 
but  Gsesar,"  unconsciously  prophecying  how  the  latter  name  would 
outshine  the  former.*  As  to  the  last  demanstratioQ,  made  by  Mark 
AntiHiy  at  the  feast  of  the  Luperoali%  on  the  l&th  of  Pebruary, 
itos  superfluous  to  do  more  than  remind  the  eountrymen  of  Shaks 
pere  of  the  words : — 

<^  Foa  iU  4id  tee  that  on  Oie  Lapefcal 
I  thrioe  presented  him  a  kingly  crown 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.'' 

The  poet  has  clo&blj  followed  Plutarch's  account  of  the  scene,  in 
which  the  faint  cheers  of  the  people  at  the  offer  of  the  diadem, 
followed  by  their  shout  of  applause  at  its  refusal,  determined 
CflBsar  to  declare,  ^^  I  am  net  a  king :  the  only  king  of  the  Bomans 
is  Jupit^."  He  hung  up  the  offered  diadem  as  a  trophy  in  the 
Capitol,  and  caused  the  transaction  to  be  recorded  in  the  FastL 
but  still  the  idea  was  not  finally  abandoned.  A  Sibylline  oracle 
was  quoted,  that  Parthia  could  only  be  conquered  by  a  king ;  and 
it  was  proposed  that  Oeesar  should  be  invested  with,  the  royal  title 
and  authority  o^er  the  foreign  subjects  of  the  State.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  resolution  not  to  yield  this  point  that  matured  the 
plot  against  his  life. 

The  universal  opinion  among  the  free  states  of  antiquity  in 
favour  of  tyrannicide  caused  a  life  like  Gffisar's  to  be  held  ever  at 
the  da^er's  point ;  and  some  even  of  his  chief  adherents,  as 
Antony,  and  Bdabella,  had  akeady  been  accused  of  plotting  his 
murder.  The  conspiracy  to  which  he  at.length  fell  a  victim  was 
concocted  by  men  of  all  parties  in  the  stato ; — ^the  old  nobles,  who 
had  been  his  enemies  from  the  first,  but  nearly  all  of  whom  owed 
their  position  or  their  life  to  his  clemency ;  his  own  adharents^  some 

*  During  the  international  festivitiea  of  1851,  at  the  f&te  given  at  St  Clond,  amidst 
&»  oiies  of  Fw«  JfapoUan  with  which  the  offioen  greeted  the  Prince  President 
Oharies  Loiiia  Bonaparte,  an  offidooa  Sngliahman  ahouted,  '*  Vive  VMnperem'^** 
*^  Sir  1  "---Bald  the  Pnsident  of  the  Bepnblio^''  if  thai  ctj  ia  repeated,  I  mont 
leare  the  grounds.  V  Thia  parallel  is  related'  on  the  authority  of  one  who  waa  dooe 
by. 
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of  whom  allowed  petty  diBappointments  to  outweigh  all  the  favours 
he  had  heaped  upon  them,  whQe  others — ^like  Decimus  Brutus  and 
Trebonius — ^were  still  receiving  honours  and  governments  at  his 
hands ;  and  if  there  were  in  the  number  any  genuine  patriots,  the 
sense  of  shame  and  gratitude  might  hare  made  them  hold  their 
hands.  The  tradition  which  represents  this  medley  knot  of  con- 
spirators as  a  band  of  stem  vindicators  of  liberty  is  so  untrue  to 
history,  that  it  can  only  have  its  source  in  the  instinctive  hatred 
of  the  principle  of  tyranny.  The  conspirators  were  about  sixty,  oi* 
as  some  say,  eighty.  The  prime  mover  of  the  plot  was  C.  Cassius 
Longinus,  whom  we  have  seen  distinguishing  himself  as  qu^stor 
under  Crassus  in  Parthia,  and  as  commander  of  the  Pompeian 
fleet,  and  submitting  to  Caesar  soon  after  the  battle  of  PharsaUa. 
lake  the  knot  of  personal  friends  who  surrounded  Caesar,  he  was 
an  avowed  Epicurean,  and  his  political  principles  were  no  stricter 
than  his  philosophy.  A  narrow  selfish  jealousy  of  Caesar's  ascend- 
ancy is  the  only  motive  that  can  be  found  for  his  concoction  of 
the  conspiracy.  The  semblance  of  patriotic  vengeance,  which  it 
would  have  been  a  mockery  for  Cassius  to  assume,  was  supplied 
by  the  name  of  Marcus  Junius  Brutus.  ^^  The  name  of  Brutus 
forced  its  possessor  into  prominence  as  soon  as  royalty  began  to  be 
discussed "  (Merivale) ;  and  besides  a  doubtful  descent  firom  the 
founder  of  the  republic,  Brutus  was  tlie  son-in-law  and  panegyrist 
of  Cato,  and  an  ardent  student  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  But  in 
practical  life  he  was  feeble  and  irresolute.  Having  joined  the 
Pompeian  standard  with  reluctance,  he  had  been  the  first  to 
submit  after  the  battle  of  PharsaUa,  and  had  been  ever  since 
distinguished  by  Caesar's  special  favour.  But  hints  which  his 
patron  was  said  to  have  dropped  of  Brutus's  worthiness  to  fill  his 
place  aided  the  plausible  appeals  which  his  brother-in-law  Cassius. 
made  to  his  vanity.  The  mind  which  could  be  caught  by  such 
tricks  as  placards  hung  upon  the  statue  of  the  elder  Brutus  with 
the  inscription  "  Would  thou  wert  alive  1 " — ^by  billets  thrust  into 
his  own  hands,  bearing  the  words,  ^^  Brutus,  thou  sleepest,  thou  art 
no  Brutus ! " — ^had  as  little  of  stem  principle,  as  the  heart  that 
could  plant  the  last  dagger  in  Caesar's  bosom  had  of  gratitude. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  moral  weakness  and  wicked  incon- 
sistency of  the  vain  Stoic,  who  gave  the  conspirators  what  they 
wanted,  a  name  and  head,  to  the  tribute  which  they  paid  to 
Oiceru's  integrity,  by  not  daring  even  to  acquaint  him  with  their 
design* 

It  is  needless  to  relate  at  length  the  oft-told  story  of  the  fatal 

TOU  IIL — 11 
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Ides  of  Makch  (March  ISth,  b.o.  44),  the  day  for  which  the  Senate 
was  couvened  on  the  eve  of  OaBsar's  departure  for  the  East, — the 
day  which  had  been  marked  by  the  warning — ^^  Beware  of  the  Ides 
of  March."  The  conspirators  had  resolred  to  anticipate  the  expected 
motion  for  conferring  npon  OsBsar  the  title  of  king  in  foreign 
parts,  by  despatching  him  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  Senate-honse. 
Hints  of  a  plot  entmsted  to  so  many  persons  could  notbnt  get  abroad, 
and  some  snch  hints  reached  Ceesar.  His  wonted  magnanimity  seems 
to  have  been  mingled  with  that  calm  acquiescence  in  approaching 
fate,  which  has  often  marked  the  coming  end  of  great  men.  His 
Epicurean  philosophy,  confessing  no  terrors  beyond  the  grave,  was 
consistent  in  forbidding  life  to  be  marred  by  the  fear  of  death ; 
and  on  the  very  evening  before  his  fall,  he  had  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion started  at  table—"  What  kind  of  death  is  the  beet  ? "— "  That 
which  is  least  expected."  If,  however,  we  may  believe  the  uni- 
form tradition  of  antiquity,  the  renmant  of  Boman  superstition  in 
CflBsar's  mind  was  moved  by  a  fearful  dream  of  his  wife  Calpumia, 
and  by  the  unfavourable  auspices  which  the  victims  presented  in 
the  morning.  He  had  even  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  send  his  col- 
league Antony  to  dismiss  the  Senate,  when  the  raillery  of  De- 
cimus  Brutus,  who  had  come  to  escort  him,  suppressed  the  show 
of  irresolution.  Postponement  would  indeed  have  been  ruin  to  the 
plot ;  lor,  while  the  conspirators  were  alarmed  at  each  moment  by 
.floating  hints,  more  than  one  last  warning  met  Csesar  on  his  way 
>to  the  Senate.  In  spite  of  the  care  of  the  conspirators  who  sur- 
.rounded  his  litter,  a  man  thrust  into  it  a  scroll,  which  Cssar  rolled 
•up,  taking  it  for  a  petition,  and  still  held  in  his  hand  when  he  was 
^attacked.  The  last  warning  of  all,  though  perhaps  a  rhetorical 
dnvention,  expresses  with  the  very  truth  of  nature  the  premature 
joy  of  escape  from  inevitable  doom : — ^^  The  Ides  of  March  are 
'Come  1 " — "  Yes  1  but  they  are  not  yet  passed." 

The  Senate  was  summoned  to  meet  in  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  a 
•hall  adjacent  to  his  theatre  ;  and  those  of  the  conspirators  who 
were  not  already  in  attendance  upon  Caesar  were  waiting  in  the 
portico  of  the  edifice,  with  dag^rs  concealed  beneath  their  cloaks. 
They  crowded  about  him  as  he  entered  the  ball,  while  Trebonius 
detained  Antony  in  conversation  at  the  door.  Csesar  took  lus  seat, 
and  Tillius  Cimber  approached  him  to  present  a  petition  for  his 
brother's  pardon.  Under  the  pretence  of  joining  in  the  supplica- 
ition,  the  conspirators  grasped  Caesar's  hands  and  Cimber  pulled 
ibis  toga  over  his  arms.  At  this  signal,  Casca  struck  the  first 
\bl&w.    It  only  grazed  Csssar's  shoulder,  and,  releasing  one  of  his 
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amifi,  he  seized  the  hilt  of  Caeca's  dagger.  For  a  moment  he  de- 
fended himself  with  his  $tihis^^  and  wounded  one  of  his  assailants. 
Bat  at  the  sight  of  Bratns  among  his  murderers,  he  exclaimed  ^^  M 
PUj  Brute  " — ^^  Thou  too,  Brutus  I " — drew  his  toga  ovei:.  his  face, 
and  ceased  resistance,  while  the  conspirators  fulfilled  the  oath  they  . 
had  sworn,  that  each  one  of  them  would  bathe  his  dagger  in  the 
Dictator's  blood.  Supported  for  an  instant  by  the  blows  struck  at 
him  from  every  side,  he  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  fell  on  a  spot 
which  seemed  chosen  by  the  very  irony  of  fate : — 

"  £760  ai  the  bue  of  Pompey's  stataS, 
Wliich  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Oawar  fell" 

He  died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  The  deeds  which  he  had  per- 
formed, and  the  much  vaster  enterprises  that  he  meditated,  bear 
witness  to  his  transcendent  practical  genius  alike  in  war  and  peace. 
His  intellectual  qualities  and  habits  are  described  by  Cicero  as  em- 
bracing genius,  understanding,  memory,  taste,  reflection,  industry, 
and  exactness.  The  universal  application  of  his  powers  is  thus 
summed  up  by  a  modem  historian : — ^^  He  was  great  in  everything 
he  undertook ;  as  a  captain,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an 
orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  grammarian,  a  mathematician,  and 
an  architect."  f  And  the  historian  of  the  Ceesars  has  pointed  out 
that  "  The  secret  of  this  manifold  excellence  was  discovered  by 
Pliny  in  the  unparalleled  energy  of  Osesar's  intellectual  powers, 
whidi  he  could  devote  without  distraction  to  several  subjects  at 
once,  or  rush  at  any  moment  from  one  occupation  to  another  with 
the  abruptness  and  rapidity  of  lightning.:}^  Ceesar  could  be  writing 
and  reading,  dictating  and  listening,  all  at  the  same  time ;  he  was 
wont  to  occupy  four  amanuenses  at  once,  and  had  been  known  on 
occasions  to  employ  as  many  as  seven  together.§  And,  as  if  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  human  abil- 
ity, we  are  assured  that  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  camp  his  vigour 
and  skill  were  not  less  conspicuous.  He  fought  at  the  most  peril- 
ous moments  in  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers ;  he  could  manage  his 
charger  without  the  use  of  reins,  and  he  saved  his  Ufe  at  Alexan- 


*  The  short  piece  of  iron,  sharpened  at  the  end.  for  writing  on  waxen  tablets,  which 
a  Roman  carried  in  his  writing  case. 

f  Dromann,  C^mthiMe  Jtoim,  toL  iiL  p.  ^746. 

X  So  Cicero  says  of  him :  "  Sed  hoc  ripac  horribili  vigilantia,  oeleriute,  diligentia  est** 
{AdAtLVllL     ) 

8  At  least  so  says  Pliny  {ff.y.  nl  25).  Perhaps  there  are  official  persons  who  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  attention  to  each  clerk,  which  would  bring  the  stat^ 
i  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 
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dria  by  his  address  in  the  art  of  swimming.'*  *  There  is  a  bnst  of 
Julias  Gsssar  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  in  which  eyerj  lineament 
corresponds  to  this  character,  and  which  gives  ns  a  far  better  idea 
of  his  features  than  all  the  laboured  description  of  his  biographers. 
Of  his  moral  qualities,  we  have  had  irequent  occasion  to  notice 
his  generosity  and  affability,  his  marvellous  power  of  winning 
friends,  and  his  clemency  to  his  enemies.  The  last  quality  pro- 
ceeded £rom  a  mixture  of  genuine  kindness  of  heart  with  a  far- 
sighted  magnanimity  of  policy ;  for  he  was  restrained  by  no  scruple 
of  conscience  from  using  whatever  means  would  effect  his  ends. 
His  Epicurean  love  of  the  amenities  of  life  never  descended  to  the 
habit  of  gross  self-indulgence.  Though  profligate  in  his  amours 
irom  hia  earliest  youth,  and  in  the  case  of  Cleopatra  enslaved  by 
love,  his  habitual  temperance  is  attested  by  the  saying  of  Cato, 
that  Caesar  alone  came  sober  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bepublic.  In 
the  control  of  his  temper  also  he  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
Alexander.!  These  virtues  were  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of 
CsBsar's  character;  but,  if  we  descend  deeper,  we  find  in  him 
faults  that  are  an  epitome  of  the  corruption  of  his  age, — ^its  want 
of  reverence  for  the  old  foundations  of  social  virtue,  and  tor  the 
first  principles  of  truth  and  of  selt^acrificing  virtue.  He  was  at 
once  the  product  and  the  avenger  of  the  deep-seated  diseases 
which  had  made  the  longer  duration  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
at  Some  impossible.  Cicero,  in  spite  of  his  pitiable  weaknesses, 
— Cato,  notwithstanding  his  repulsive  harshness,-— could  live 
through  the  same  age  without  the  sacrifice  of  pure  morality  and 
unselfish  patriotism.  It  is  with  such  men  that  Csesar  should  be 
compared,  and  not  with  Pompey  and  the  faction  of  the  nobles. 
That  these  men  were  utterly  in  the  wrong  does  not  prove  Csesar  to 
have  been  in  the  right;  nor  does  the  useless  crime  of  his  mur- 
derers raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  political  martyr.  The  neoea- 
sities  which  urged  him  on  through  the  later  stages  of  his  career — 
even  could  ^^  the  tyrant's  plea ''  ever  be  admitted  as  valid — can 
plead  no  excuse  for  the  deliberate  choice  of  his  earlier  ambition, 
nor  exempt  him  from  the  condemnation  which  history  passes  upon 
the  usurper.  And  when  the  points  of  real  greatness  in  his  char- 
acter are  used  to  cast  a  false  halo  over  each  fresh  attempt  to  imitate 
his  political  crimes,  that  very  greatness  assures  us  that  the  result 
must  be  but  a  wretched  plagiarism : — 

''  None  but  himself  can  be  hU  pvaUd." 

•  Kerirale,  Vol  II.  p.  600. 

f  **  Magno  iUo  Alexandro,  ud  iobrio  neque  irocimio,  nmiUimtti.^    (Veil.  Plitere.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 


THE   LAST   CIVIL   WAR:    AND   THE   FOUNDATION   OF  THE 

EMPIRE— FROM   THE   DEATH   OF   CAESAR   TO    THE 

BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM.    B.C.  44  TO  B.C.  81. 


"  His  1^  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  properded 
As  att  the  timed  spheres,  and  tlial  to  fHends , 
Bat  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.    For  his  bonntj ; 
There  was  no  winter  in  H :  an  autumn  tVas, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaphig:  his  delights 
Were  ddphb-like;  they  show'd  lus  back  above 
The  dement  they  liv'd  in :  hi  his  livery 
WalkM  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropped  from  his  pocket*' — Shakhpsrk. 


iBQCVL  or  CJHAE's  DBATH— THS  CONBPIRATOBS  A]fl>  THS    PaOPLB--^in  CORPSB  or    CJmAM 
— ^PB0CBBJ>QfaS    or    AMTOKT — DBCISION    Or    TUB    SBNATB— HOLLOW     BBCONaUATIOX — 

cj»ab's  acts  abb  oonfirmbd  and  thb  provixcbs  allottbd— casar's  tbstambnt 
— runbbal  obatiom  or  mark  antont — fubt  or  thb  pboplb — qovbrnmbmt  of 
a2rtomt — ^his  usb  of   cibsar's  papbrs— 0ctaviu8  at  apollonia — his  dbcxsiok  on 

■BARING  OF  C^BBAB'S  DBATH^M.  VEP8ANID8  AOBIPPA— OCTAVinS  RfTORNS  TO  ITALT— 
CLAIMS  HIS  INHBRITANCB  AS  C.  JULIUS  GiBSAR  0CTAVIANU8 — HIS  INTKRVIBW  WITH 
C3CBRO— KB  ARRIVBS  AT  BOMB— 0MBN8  OF  HIS  0RBATNB8S~HB  COURTS  THB  SBNATB 
AND  PBOPLB — HIS  INTBBVIBW  WITH  ANTONT— OCTAVIAN  DI8CHARGBS  C^BSAR's  BBQDESTB 
— HIS    POPULARITY — AP0THB0SI8    OF    JULIUS — THB    PROVINCES — CICBKO*S    'PRIUPPIGS' 

^ANTONT    LBAVBS    BOMfr^WAH    OF    MDTINA — ^DBFBAT  OF    ANTONT-^OCTAVIAN     BRBAKS 

WITH  THB  8BNATB,  RBT0RN8  TO  ROMS,  AND  BBC0MB8  CONSUL — HIS  COALITION  WITH 
ANTONT  AND  ^WlDXi%^8EC0I9'D  TJiIUMVIBATI^PEO§OBlPnOV^UVRV9K  OF 
CICBRO— SUCCBS8BS  OF  SBZTUS  POMPBiUS— TKB  BBPUBLICANS  IN  THB  BAST— BATTLBS 
OF  PHILIPPI — DBATHS  OF  BRUTUS  AND  CASSID8 — PARTITION  OF  THB  PROVINCB8 — 
ANTONT  AND  OLBOPATBA — CONFUSION  IN  ITALT — WAB  OF  PBBUSIA— THB  PARTHIANS  IN 
SYRIA — ANTONT  AND  SBZTUS  BBFORB  BRUNDI8IDM — RBCONCILIATION  OF  THE  TRIUMVIRS — 
PBACB  WrrH  SBZTUS  POMPBT  AT  MISBNUM — ^VBNTIDIUS  DBFBATS  THB  PARTHIANS— NBW 
WAR  WITH  SBZTUS,  AND  DBFBAT  OF  OCTAVIAN— SECOND  RBCONaLIATION  OF  OCTAVIAN 
AND  ANTONT—TRBATT  OF  TARBNTUM-^AORIFPA's  VICTORT  OVER  SBZTUS  POMPBT — 
DEPOSITION  OF  LBPIDUS^DBATH  OF  SBZTUS — ^BZTINCTION  OF  THB  SENATORIAL  PARTT 
— HONOURS  HEAPED  UPON  OCTAVIAN — ^AOBIPPA  AND  MiBCBN AS— ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 
IN  THE  BAST— ANTONY'S  DBFBAT  IN  PABTHIA— HIS  ARMENIAN  CAMPAIGN  AND  TRIUMPH 
AT  ALBZANDRIA — ROMAN  PROVINCES  GIVEN  TO  CLBOPATRA — THB  EGYPTIAN  COURT — 
OCTAVIAN'S  SOOOBSSFUL  wars  in  THB  ALPS— HIS  GROWING  POPULARITY — FINAL  BEBAOR 
WITH  ANTONY — WAB  DECLARED  AGAINST  EGYPT— BATTLB  OF  ACTIUM — FUGHT  OF 
CLBOPATRA  AND  ANTONT — OCTAVIAN  LANDS  IN  EGYPT — ^DBATHS  OF  ANTONY,  CLEOPA* 
TEA,  AND  C.ASABION — BGTPT  MADE  A  ROMAN  PROVINCE— RETURN  AND  TRIUMPH  OF 
OCTAVIAN — BPOCB  OF  THB  EMPIRE. 

Could  the  murder  of  Osesar  have  been  justified  on  moral 
{rroundB,  the  want  of  any  preparation  for  the  next  step  would 
have  branded  it  as  a  crime.  The  conspirators  seemed  to  have  hoped 
that  the  people  would  at  once  have  ratified  their  deed ;  and  they 
rnshed  from  the  Senate-house  to  the  Forum,  brandishing  theii 
bloody  daggers,  carrying  a  cap  of  liberty  on  the  point  of  a  spear, 
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aiid  crying  out  that  thej  had  killed  a  tyrant  and  a  king.  Bratna 
mounted  the  rostra,  and  began  an  elaborate  speech ;  but,  instead 
of  being  hailed  as  the  second  founder  of  the  Bepublic,  his  voioe 
was  drowned  in  tumultuous  cries.  The  people  had  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  to  Csesar ;  but  a  true  instinct  told  them  that  they 
would  be  no  gainers  by  his  death.  The  rest  of  the  Senators  had 
dispersed  in  fright  on  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  the  con- 
spirators found  themselves  completely  isolated.  They  hastened  to 
the  Capitol,  under  the  pretence  of  paying  their  vows  to  Jupiter, 
and  occupied  it  with  the  bands  of  Decimi  a  Brutus.  The  move- 
ment was  not  too  soon,  for  Lepidus  who^  tts  master  of  the  horse, 
commanded  a  legion  outside  the  city,  sent  troops  to  occupy  the 
Forum  during  the  night.  These  hasty  movements  had  left  them 
no  time  to  drag  the  body  of  Csesar,  as  those  of  the  Gracchi  had 
been  draped,  through  the  streets,  and  throw  it  into  the  Tiber — an 
indignity  which  some  at  least  of  the  conspirators  proposed.  The 
corpse  of  the  master  of  the  world,  who  had  boasted  in  the  morn- 
ing that  the  Ides  of  March  had  come  and  found  him  safe,  lay 
alone  at  the  base  of  his  rival's  st-atue,  till  three  of  his  servants 
carried  it  on  a  broken  litter  to  his  house.  Antony  had  escaped  in 
the  first  concision.  His  death  had  been  proposed  by  some  of  the 
conspirators  as  needful  for  their  safety,  but  Brutus  had  protested 
against  sullying  tyrannicide  with  wanton  murder ;  and  they  now 
found  their  own  safety  in  the  double  policy  of  Antony.  They  were 
joined  in  the  Oapitol  by  the  small  remnant  whom  the  civil  war  had 
left  of  the  old  aristocratic  x>arty.  Among  the  first  to  resort  to 
them  was  Cicero,  who  never  ceased  to  praise  the  deed  which  had 
been  done,  as  an  act  of  justice  on  a  public  enemy.  He  urged  the 
vigorous  policy  of  assuming  the  government  of  tlie  state,  and  above 
all  making  no  terms  with  Antony. 

The  surviving  consul,  shut  up  for  security  in  his  own  house, 
continued  during  the  night  to  gain  information  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conspirators,  to  communicate  with  Lepidus,  and  above  all 
to  secure  Csesar's  private  papers,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  Cal- 
pumia,  with  a  treasure  of  4000  talents.  The  possession  of  Cffisar's 
will  gave  him  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  people,  and  Lepidus 
was  won  over  by  the  promise  of  the  vacant  pontificate.  But  on 
the  following  morning  (March  16th)  another  of  Csasar's  partisans, 
Dolabella,  came  forward  to  support  the  conspirators  from  personal 
enmity  to  Antony.  His  appearance  in  the  Forum  with  the  insignia 
of  a  consul — for  Caesar  had  promised  him  the  succession  to  the 
ofiice — encouraged  the  friends  of  the  conspirators  to  invite  them 
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to  descend  into  tlie  Forum,  where  Brutus  again  harangued  the 
people.  He  boldly  justified  the  deed,  claimed  to  have  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  His  great  ancestor,  and  called  the  people  to  rally  once 
more  round  the  Pompeian  standard,  which  Sextus  was  still  bearing 
up  against  the  forces  of  the  late  Dictator.  But  the  appeal  met 
with  no  response,  and  the  conspirators  returned  to  the  CapitoL 
They  now  saw  that  their  only  hope  was  to  make  terms  with 
Antony,  who,  by  his  authority  as  consul,  opened  the  public 
treasury,  whidi  contained  the  enormous  sum  of  700,000,000 
sesterces,  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  city.  The  con- 
spirators invited  him  to  summon  the  Senate  to  decide  between  the 
two  parties ;  and  he  at  once  complied,  feeling  that  the  balance  was 
thus  thrown  into  his  own  hands.  His  proposal  that  the  acts  of 
Cffisar  should  be  ratified,  his  murder  passed  over  in  silence,  and 
his  remains  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  was  warmly  supported 
by  Cicero,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  conspirators  came 
down  from  the  Capitol  in  the  guise  rather  of  amnestied  criminals 
than  of  triumphant  liberators.  Brutus  supped  with  Lepidus,  and 
Cassius  with  Antony;  but  the  grim  pleasantries  of  the  latter 
banquet  betrayed  what  was  in  their  thoughts.  ^^  Have  you  still  a 
dagger  under  your  arm  ? "  asked  the  consul  in  a  tone  of  raillery. 
*'  Yes  I "  replied  Cassius,  with  some  bitterness ;  "  one  for  you  if 
you  affect  the  tyranny." 

On  the  following  day  (March  18th)  the  conspirators  resumed 
their  places  in  the  Senate,  which  confirmed  the  assignment  of  the 
provinces  that  Caesar  had  already  made  to  him.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  allotted  to  Decimus  Brutus,  who  would  thus  hold  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  Marcus  Brutus  obtained 
Macedonia,  where  the  legions  destined  for  the  Parthian  war  were 
assembled ;  Asia  and  Syria  gave  Trebonius  and  Cassius  the  re- 
sources of  the  East.  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius,  however,  had 
still  to  fulfil  the  year  of  their  prsetorship  at  Eome ;  while  the 
supreme  magistracy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  Antony 
and  DolabeUa,  who  had  effected  a  reconciliation.  Antony,  as  will 
immediately  appear,  flattered  himself  with  the  power  of  crush- 
ing tlie  conspirators  long  before  they  could  assume  their  respec- 
tive gavemments.  The  public  funeral  of  Csesar  furnished  hie 
opportunity. 

Atticus,  as  he  sat  by  Cicero  in  the  Senate,  had  whispered  that 
aU  was  lost  if  the  funeral  were  permitted,  and  Cassius  had  at 
tempted  an  opposition,  which  was  overruled  by  Brutus.    Before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral,  the  testament  of  Csesar  was 
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made  public*  Joined  with  his  chief  heir  were  Pedius  and  Pina^^ 
rins,  the  other  two  grandsons  of  his  sisters,  and  the  ingratitude 
which  stamped  so  many  of  his  murderers  was  keenly  felt,  when 
the  name  of  Decimos  Bmtns  appeared  among  the  heirs  in  rever- 
sion.t  Bat  an  interest  more  than  sentimental  was  excited  when 
the  people  heard  that  Csssar  had  left  a  legeucj  of  300  sesterces 
(nearly  31.)  to  every  citizen,  besides  bequeathing  to  them  hii 
gardens  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  their  halls  and  corridors,  which 
were  afterwards  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Augustus.  They  were 
already  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  ^ame,  and  indignation, 
when  their  senses  were  appealed  to  by  the  magnificent  obsequies 
of  their  benefactor,  whose  waxen  effigy  was  raised  on  a  platform 
which  turned  in  every  direction,  exhibiting  the  marks  of  the  three- 
and-twenty  wounds.  Nor  was  their  imagination  less  inflamed  by 
the  dmmas  which  formed  a  part  of  the  funeral  games.  The  Oof^ 
test  for  the  Arms  of  AchiUes  reminded  them  ^at  their  hero  had 
left  behind  neither  a  Ulysses  nor  an  Ajax  among  the  factions  that 
kept  hollow  truce  over  his  corpse ;  and  the  story  of  Agamenmon 
and  Clytemnestra  reminded  them  of  the  revenge  due  for  an  un- 
natural murder.  Last  of  all,  the  consul  Antony  came  forward  to 
pronounce  that  marvellous  oration  which  A  ppian  has  preserved,  and 
of  which  the  authority  of  Cicero  proves  that  our  great  dramatist 
has  not  exaggerated  the  power  and  the  artifice.:^  ^^eii  ftt  the 
highest  pitch  to  which  he  could  work  up  his  hearers'  recollection 
of  the  great  deeds  of  Julius,  he  suddenly  lifted  the  blood-stained 
robe  that  covered  the  mangled  corse,  and  for  every  rent  in  the 
garment  pointed  to  a  wound  in  the  beloved  form,  the  struggling 
tide  of  ftiry  burst  forth  at  once.  They  forbad  the  body  to  be 
carried  fbrth  to  the  pyre  built  up  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Here 
it  should  be  burnt,  in  the  Forum,  nay  some  said  in  the  very  temple 
of  Jupiter.  At  last  it  was  borne  to  the  Curia  of  Pompey,  the 
scene  of  the  bloody  deed.  A  funeral  pile  was  built  up  of  benoheB 
and  tables,  and  an  apparition  of  the  Dioscuri  themselves,  descend- 
ing to  apply  the  torch,  redeemed  the  sacrilege  of  burning  the  dead 
within  the  sacred  boundary  of  the  city.  The  garments  and  trinkets 
of  the  bystanders,  the  instruments  of  the  musicians,  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers,  were  cast  upon  the  burning  heap,  around  which  men 
of  every  nation,  fi-om  the  Celt  to  the  Jew,  swelled  the  chorus  of 

*  It  iB  by  dramado  Uoenoe  that  Shakspere  has  connected  the  reading  of  the  will 
with  the  foneral  oration  of  Antony. 

f  There  was  no  recognition  of  OsBsarion,  and  Cleopatra  retired  hi'diBappointment  to 
Efeypt. 

{  **Taa  Ula  pnlchra  landatio,  tna  nduraHo^  tua  eohortaHo'*  (Cicero,  PhiUpp,  TL  S6V 
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wailing,  which  Booa  ohauged  to  the  cry  of  yeugeance.  Brands 
snatched  -from  the  pyre  were  borne  against  the  honses  of  Brutns 
and  Caesins,  who  had  fled  from  the  city  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
tomnlt  Their  retainers  repulsed  the  disorderly  assault ;  but  the 
mob  roamed  through  the  city  in  search  of  victims ;  and  the  poet 
Helvius  Cinna,  an  attached  friend  of  Cflesar's,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  mistake  for  Cinna  the  conspirator.  A  marble  column  was  soon 
afterwards  erected  by  the  people  over  Gsesar's  ashes,  with  an  in- 
scription,  **  To  the  Father  of  his  country." 

That  day's  work  put  an  end  to  the  hollow  compromise,  and  left 
Antony  master  of  Bome.  He  invited  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  in 
the  Senate  to  join  him  in  a  policy  of  moderation.  Just  when  he 
was  expected  to  claim  the  dictatorship,  he  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  office,  which  no  Boman  vuler  ever  afterwards  assumed ;  and 
Cicero  uttered  the  universal  joy  at  this  deliverance  not  only  from 
the  royalty  they  had  borne,  but  from  the  very  fear  of  royalty.  But 
they  soon  found  themselves  subject  to  a  new  and  capridous  form 
of  irresponsible  power.  Keeping  to  himself  Osesar's  private  papers, 
Antony  began  to  use  them  as  the  authority  for  proposing  new 
measures,  banishing  one  man,  and  conferring  honours  and  rewards 
upon  another ;  and  this  upon  such  scraps  of  memoranda,  that,  as 
Cicero  says,  every  act,  writing,  word,  promise,  thought  of  Csesar's 
had  more  force  than  if  he  had  been  alive.  Nor  was  this  all. 
When  no  vestige  of  a  document  could  be  found  to  suit  his  purpose, 
Antony  employed  one  of  his  scribes,  named  Faberius,  to  fabricate 
what  he  wanted.  The  Senate,  taught  by  recent  experience  the 
power  of  Csesar's  name,  registered  every  decree  that  professed  to 
bear  it ;  but  the  wits  of  Bome  took  their  revenge  on  those  who 
owed  their  advancement  to  the  allied  favour  of  the  dead,  by 
nicknaming  them  OrciicB  and  OharonitcOy  the  ^^  men  of  Orcns  "  and 
^^  passengers  of  Charon."  The  impatience  which  the  populace  began 
to  feel  under  his  despotic  government  was  made  a  pretext  for 
demanding  the  Senate's  permission  to  enrol  a  body-guard  of  six 
thousand  men.  But  it  was  now  time  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Italy ;  and  Antony  left  the  city  in  April  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Campanian  lands  among  Ceosar's  veterans,  under  an 
agrarian  law  carried  by  his  brother  Lucius  as  tribune.  His  col- 
league Dolabella,  left  behind  to  govern  Bome,  gratified  the  Senate, 
and  excited  the  anxiety  of  Antony,  by  the  severity  with  which  he 
repressed  the  popular  movements  that  were  made  in  the  name  of 
Gffisar.  Party  relations  had  fallen  into  a  confusion  which  a  power 
above  that  of  Antony  and  the  Senate  was  to  bring  back  to  order. 
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Cains  Octavins — aa  we  have  now  to  call  him  for  the  last  time 
—had  been  but  a  few  months  at  Apollonia,  waiting  for  Ceesar's 
landing  on  his  way  to  the  East,  when  a  harried  letter  from  his 
mother  Atia  informed  him  of  the  deed  of  the  Ides  of  March*  The 
news  had  reached  her  but  yaguelj,  and  the  will  had  not  jet  been 
published ;  but  the  instinct  of  woman  saw  in  the  youth  at  onoe 
the  only  head  of  Ctesar's  party  and  avenger  of  his  death.  She 
urged  his  instant  return  to  Rome : — ^'  Go,  my  son :  may  the  gods 
conduct  thee  whither  thy  high  destiny  calls  thee :  may  they  grant 
me  soon  to  see  thee  victorious  over  thy  enemies  1 ''  A  responsive 
chord  ;was  at  once  struck  in  the  breast  of  Octavins.  The  ambi- 
tion of  the  youth  who  had  ventured,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  ask 
Csesar  for  the  mastership  of  the  horse,  did  not  shrink  from  his  high 
destiny;  and  from  that  moment  he -resolved  to  prove  himself  ^^  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle."  It  was  an  act  of  personal  devotion,  not 
of  political  principle ;  and  the  key  to  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  his^career  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  his  own  politics 
were  aristocratic,  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  exac- 
tion of  vengeance  for  Csesar's  death,  and  the  recovery  of  Csesar's 
inheritance  of  empire. 

It  was  his  fortune  to  have  at  his  side  one  of  those  friends,  who, 
like  Sully  to  Henry  lY.,  seem  created  to  double  the  strength  and 
counsel  of  men  who  are  called  to  a  great  work.  Marcus  Yipsa- 
Nius  Agbippa,  bom,  like  Octavius  himself,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero  (b.c.  63),  of  an  obscure  family,*  had  been  appointed  by 
OsBsar  as  the  companion  of  his  military  studies  at  Apollonia.  He 
already  showed  the  elements  of  that  character,  the  subsequent 
development  of  which  has  been  well  described  in  the  following 
words : — "  He  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  a  man  of 
business,  possessing  with  force  of  character  and  natural  courage 
that  intuitive  good  sense  which  seems  more  like  instinct  than 
genius,  but  which,  if  less  brilliant,  is  nearly  always  more  success- 
frd.  His  straightforward  abilities  were  exactly  of  the  class  re- 
quired to  complete  the  far-reaching  policies,  but  over-subtle 
appliances,  of  his  companion."  Octavius  had  also  with  him 
Qnintus  Salvidienus  Rufris,  who,  after  rendering  him  good  service, 
turned  traitor  and  was  put  to  death  in  b.o.  40.  Agrippa  and 
Salvidienus  advised  him  to  sail  for  Italy  at  the  head  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  camp  of  Apollonia,  who  declared  their  readiness  to 
follow  him.  But  now  he  began  to  show  that  profound  policy 
which  makes  the  youth  of  nineteen  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
*  It  is  not  oertain  whether  his  fiither  was  the  son  of  a  freedman. 
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history.  Rather  than  proclaim  a  new  civil  war,  which  wonld  liavo 
enabled  Antony  4;o  declare  him  a  pnblio  enemy,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  xtpon  the  support  of  Osesar's  partisans  in  Italy. 
Crossing  the  Adriatic  with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  landed,  not 
at  Brundisinm,  but  at  the  obscure  town  of  Lupia,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  to  learn  the  course  that  events  had  taken.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  his  mother  Atia  and  his  step-iatber  Philippus,  and 
the  tidings  of  Csdsar's  will  determined  him,  in  spite  of  their  earnest 
dissuasion,  to  claim  his  inheritance  and  to  assume  his  adoptive 
name,  0.  Juuus  C^bsab  OoiAviAiras.  Received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  garrison  of  Brundisium,  he  boldly  sent  forward  his  claims 
to  Rome ;  but  still  he  declined  the  services  of  the  veterans  who 
flocked  around  him,  and  journeyed  leisurely  onwards.  At  Puteoli 
he  visited  and  conversed  with  Cicero,  who  was  rejoiced  to  welcome 
a  rival  to  the  hated  Antony.  He  reached  Rome  on  the  27th  of 
April,  and,  as  he  entered  the  dty,  a  peculiar  eflulgence  about  the 
sun  was  interpreted  as  a  welcome  from  heaven.  This  omen  was 
but  one  of  many,  wliich  are  said  to  have  attended  his  whole 
course,  from  the  morning  of  his  birth,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Senate  was  discussing  the  fate  of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators, 
when  an  astrologer  declared  that  the  Lord  of  the  World  was 
bom. 

Octavian  at  once  took  the  formal  steps  for  claiming  Csesar's 
inheritance,  but  preserved  an  impenetrable  reserve  concerning  the 
succession  to  his  honours.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  a  Zex 
Ouriaia  to  sanction  his  adoption  gave  occasion  to  his  haranguing 
the  people,  and  his  praiaes  of  the  late  Dictator  excited  Cicero's 
anxiety ;  but  his  bearing  conciliated  the  Senate.  Antony  hastened 
back  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  and  an  interview  with 
Octavian  revealed  to  him  the  imsuspected  force  of  his  rival's 
character.  He  refused  to  pay  over  Oscar's  money,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  public  money  and  was  all  spent,  and  that  but  for  him 
the  will  would  have  been  set  aside.  He  claimed  Octavian's  grati- 
tude ;  and  appealed  to  his  fears  urging  him  not  to  assume  a  name 
that  would  bring  on  him  so  many  enemies.  Octavian  at  once  sold 
liis  own  property,  and,  gathering  all  he  could  obtain  from  his 
friends,  discharged  his  uncle's  legacies.  This  act  at  once  exhib- 
ited to  the  Senate  his  firm  resolution,  and  laid  the  basis  of  his 
popularity  in  the  gratitude  of  every  Roman  citizen.  A  splendid 
opportunity  now  occurred  for  showing  himself  to  the  people  as  an 
heir  worthy  of  Csesar.  On  the  morning  of  Pharsalia,  when  the 
consul  gave  his  watchword  of  Venua  Genetrix^  he  had  vowed  to 
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liuild  a  temple  and  celebrate  annual  games  to  his  ancestral  god- 
dess. The  temple  was  erected  and  endowed,  bnt  the  priests  had 
n^lected  the  games,  which  Octavian  now  undertook  to  celebrate 
at  his  own  charge.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Antony,  he 
bronght  forth  the  golden  throne  and  jewelled  crown,  which  the 
Senate  had  appointed  to  be  exhibited  in  OsBsar's  honour  at  all 
public  festivals.  The  signs  of  heaven  were  once  more  vouchsafed. 
A  comet  of  unprecedented  brightness  displayed  its  white  scimitar 
in  the  sky  for  seven  out  of  the  eleven  days  of  the  festival.  It  was 
hailed  as  the  Jvlian  Star^  and  the  token  that  the  murdered  hero 
had  been  raised,  like  Romulus,  to  the  society  of  the  gods.  The 
statue  of  the  new  god  Divus  Juurs  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of 
Yenus,  a  ritual  was  framed  for  his  worship,  and  the  month  Quimy 
tilis  was  henceforth  called  Jtdiua  in  his  honour.* 

The  Senate  could  not  refuse  to  sanction  the  clearly  revealed  will 
of  heaven,  but  the  conspirators  could  not  mistake  the  probable 
consequences.  Since  their  iirst  flight  from  the  city,  they  seem  to 
have  lingered  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who 
were  still  praetors,  were  certainly  at  Rome  in  April.  Trebonius  and 
Cimber  had  set  out  for  their  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia,  and 
Decimus  Brutus  had  assumed  his  government  of  Gsalpine  Gaul ; 
but  an  army  and  people  both  devoted  to  Oeesar  precluded  the 
thought  of  repeating  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Meanwhile 
Antony  had  obtained  from  the  Senate  a  new  allotm^it  of  the  prov* 
inoes.  He  and  Dolabella  were  to  receive  Macedonia  and  Syria 
on  the  expiration  of  their  consulships,  though  these  provinces 
had  been  promised  to  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and  the  appearance  of 
compensation  was  made  to  them  by  a  conunission  to  collect  com  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  them  from  Rome  (June,  b.o.  44).  Of  their  indecision  at 
this  crisis,  we  owe  a  vivid  picture  to  Cicero,  who  himself  left  Italy, 
in  disgust,  but  was  driven  back  by  adverse  winds,  and  returned 
to  Rome  on  the  81st  of  August  In  the  interval,  Antony  had 
been  intriguing  to  obtain  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with 
the  command  of  the  six  legions  destined  for  the  Parthian  War, 
which  he  proposed  to  recall  fi-om  Macedonia  to  Italy,  and  his 
purpose  had  been  accomplished  by  an  affected  reconciliation  with 
Octavian,  who  seems  to  have  consented,  for  the  immediate  object 
of  crushing  Decimus  Brutus  (July,  b.o.  44).    M.  Brutus  and 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  epithet  DiviM  means,  not  sunply  <£t  {im,  bat 
deified.  It  was  never  prefixed  to  an  emperor's  name  till  after  his  decease.  (On  th« 
whole  sabjecti  see  the  article  Apotiieotia  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiqmtim,) 
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CaBsius  left  Eome,  after  an  iinpoteDt  protest  against  Antony's 
usurpation ;  and  Cicero  had  met  them  at  Yelia. 

Antony  was  now  prepared  for  the  decisire  conflict  with  his  one 
formidable  enemy  in  the  Senate.  He  sent  a  special  invitation  to 
Cicero  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ist  of  September ;  but  the  orator 
stayed  at  home  to  forge  some  of  those  thunderbolts,  of  which  we 
have  seen  him  write,  and  preferred  to  let  his  foe  commence  the 
flght  by  a  coarse  invective  against  the  skulker.  Antony  threat- 
ened to  send  workmen  to  pull  down  about  Cicero's  ears  the  house 
on  the  Palatine,  which  Clodius  had  once  before  demolished.  He 
then  retired  to  revel  at  his  Tiburtine  villa.  His  colleague  Dolar 
bella  summoned  the  Senate  for  the  following  day  (Sept.  2) ;  and 
then  Cicero  came  forward  to  deliver  the  first  of  those  great 
orations,  which  he  entitled  Philippic8y  in  imitation  of  those 
launched  by  Demosthenes  against  the  Macedonian.*  ^'  They  pre- 
tended, like  their  immortal  prototypes,  to  be  the  last  indignant 
assertion  of  a  country's  fteedom  against  a  daring  aggressor ; "  but 
they  fall  immeasurably  below  their  original,  both  in  dignity  and 
practical  character.  Apart  ftom  the  native  faults  of  imitation  by 
an  inferior  artist,  the  meanness  of  Antony  imparts  a  correspond- 
ing tone  to  Cicero's  invectives.  In  the  first  Philippic,  however, 
Cicero  was  content  with  attacking  the  public  conduct  of  Antony, 
who  rejoined,  on  the  19th  of  September,  with  a  bitter  invective  on 
the  orator's  whole  career.  Cicero  was  absent,  and  the  antagonists 
never  again  met  face  to  face,  till  Antony  glutted  his  revenge  by 
gazing  on  his  victim's  severed  head. 

He  had  meanwhile  to  prepare  for  a  war  not  of  words.  The  pro- 
found dissimulation  of  Octavian  should  warn  us  against  accepting 
his  denial  of  the  charge  that  he  suborned  assasdns  against  Antony. 
Both  left  Bome,  Antony  to  secure  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
four  Macedonian  l^ons,  which  had  landed  at  Brundisium  in 
October ;  Octavian  to  levy  a  force  from  the  colonies  of  Caesar's 
veterans  in  Campania.  Antony  had  succeeded  in  quelling  a 
mutiny,  and  after  starting  the  army  for  Ariminum,  had  returned  to 
Bome,  to  lay  his  complaints  of  Octavius  before  the  Senate,  when 
he  received  the  alarming  news  that  two  of  his  legions  had  deserted 
to  Octavian,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Alba.  His  only  hope  was 
in  obtaining  military  command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  his 
remaining  legions,  with  the  forces  that  Lepidus  and  Pollio  were 
bringing  from  Spain,  and  Plancus  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  might 
enable  him  to  crush  Decimus  Brutus,  and  then  to  make  head 

•  See  Vol  n.,  pp.  15,  foil 
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agamst  Octavian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  force  commanded  by 
the  latter,  amounting  to  fonr  legions,  with  a  fifth  in  procees  of 
leyying,  left  the  Senate  no  choice  bnt  to  accept  him  aa  their  cap- 
tain on  his  arrival  at  Rome.  Thoa  strangely  were  the  parts  of  the 
leading  actors  shifted.  The  Senate,  which  had  rejoiced  in  Osesar's 
mnrder,  was  leagued  with  his  heir  against  the  consnl  with  whom 
they  had  lately  acted,  and  who,  in  the  aasomed  character  of  Onsar's 
true  representative,  was  trying  to  wrest  Cisalpine  Oaxd  from  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers.  But  the  party  of  the  Senate  had  another 
leader,  besides  their  champion  in  the  field.  It  was  at  this  crisiB 
(Nov.  B.O.  44),  that  Cicero  threw  off  all  remains  of  vacillation,  and, 
while  he  laboured  in  private  and  in  the  Senate-house  to  fortify  the 
Senators  in  the  resolution  to  resist  Antony  to  the  last,  fulminated 
against  him  the  celebrated  ^'Second  Philippic,"  which,  in  spite  oi 
the  extravagance  of  its  invective,  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  great 
master.*  The  last  attack  which  Antony  had  made  upon  him  had 
removed  all  dread  of  offending  him  by  removing  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

**Then  fiuewdl  hope:  and  idih it  ftrewell few l" 

'^  The  desponding  patriot  has  at  length  roused  himself  to  declare 
deadly  war  against  his  country's  foe.  Long  had  he  hesitated,  long 
had  he  schemed  for  his  personal  safety,  amidst  tho  ruin  which  he 
saw  too  clearly  closing  around  the  commonwealth.  But  all  timid, 
all  wavering,  dl  selfish  counsels  he  discarded  for  ever.  The  attack 
he  had  just  sustained  has  lashed  him  to  frenzy.  He  beheld  all 
his  danger,  and  he  resolved  to  meet  it  without  shrinking.  Borne 
should  be  saved,  or  he  should  perish  with  her.  He  had  saved  her 
once  before,  and  no  man — he  believed— could  save  her  except  him- 
self. Or,  if  he  did  not  really  cherish  the  hope  of  saving  her,  he 
would  at  least  destroy  her  tyrant  with  her,  and  build  his  own  fame 
upon  the  overthrow  of  a  personal  enemy.  The  death-struggle  to 
which  he  had  now  pledged  himself,  the  fanatic  rage  be  breathed 
against  the  object  of  his  hate,  the  vast  interests  at  stake,  the 
awful  scene  of  murder  which  had  just  dosed,  and  the  train  of 
proscription,  massacre,  and  civil  war,  the  anarchy  crowned  by 
tyranny  which  loomed  in  the  distance,  all  combined  to  invest  with 
solemn  interest  this  divine  effort  of  expiring  liberty."  f  Tbis  is  a 
tribute,  not  more  eloquent  than  true,  to  the  motives  of  the  great 
man,  whose  statesmanship  some  affect  to  despise,  and  to  denounce 

*  The  Second  Phflippic  was  nerer  deliTered :  and  both  its  length  and  many  charao 
teiistics  of  its  style  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  never  intended  for  defivery. 
f  Herivale^  Vol.  n.  p.  116. 
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his  spirit  as  pusillanituoufi,  but  who  crashed  Catiline,  witLstood 
Clodins,  and  opposed  Antony  at  tlie  climax  of  his  power.  It  is 
well,  after  the  event,  to  echo  the  levities  of  the  satirist  who  lived 
in  an  age  when  all  sympathy  for  moral  greatness  had  well  nigh 
perished,  and  to  read  in  this  great  speech  a  fruitless  provocation 
of  the  dagger  of  Antony ;  but  the  reason  for  its  proving  fruitless 
is  overlooked.  The  smooth,  deep  perfidy  of  Octavian  was  an  ele- 
ment on  which  Cicero  oould  not  calculate,  or  foresee  that  after 
striking  hands  with  the  tyrant  against  whom  he  had  drawn  the 
sword,  he  would  seal  the  compact  with  the  blood  of  the  friend  and 
counsellor,  who  had  given  him  his  generous  confidence,  and  whom 
he  continued  to  address  as  his  father.  The  freedom  with  which 
Cicero  uttered  his  final  judgment  on  the  usurpation  of  the  dead 
Ceesar  ought  to  have  enhanced  the  value  of  his  affection  for  his 
heir,  whom  he  seems  to  have  cherished  as  the  child  of  his  own 
consulship  and  the  destined  saviour  of  the  state  from  another  and 
worser  Catiline.  History  does  not  scruple  to  proclaim  that  there 
are  unpardonable  sins  in  her  judgment,  which  deals  with  char« 
acter,  not  destiny.  Among  these  are  deliberate  perfidy,  and  wan- 
ton bloodshed  for  selfish  objects,  with  whatever  success  tiiey  may  be 
gilded  over ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Cicero  forms  an  ineffaceable  stitin 
upon  the  memory  of  Augustus.  The  truth  is,  that  Octavian's 
professions  of  friendship  to  Cicero  were  sheer  hypocrisy ;  and,  in 
the  light  of  his  secret  designs,  he  read  in  the  censures  of  Julius  a 
condemnation  of  himself,  which  his  own  conscience  made  keener 
than  the  invectives  against  Antony. 

At  the  crisis  itself,  the  publication  of  the  Second  Philippic,  fol- 
lowed by  the  delivery  of  the  Third  and  Fourth,  produced  a  decisive 
effect  on  public  feeling.  The  reputation  of  Antony  was  annihi- 
lated, the  confidence  of  the  Senate  restored,  and  the  December  of 
B.a  44  saw  Cicero  in  a  position  almost  as  proud  as  that  of  his 
consulship.  Octavian  offered  to  lead  his  troops  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  to  the  relief  of  Decimus  Brutus,  whom  Antony  was  now 
besieging  in  Mutina  {Modend) ;  and,  in  the  Fifth  Philippic,  de- 
livered in  the  debate  on  this  proposal,  Cicero  contrasted  Octavian's 
patriotic  devotion  with  his  uncle's  first  great  mistake  of  preferring 
his  own  aggrandisement  to  the  approval  of  his  fellow-citizens 
(Dec  20,  B.C.  44).  The  Senate,  however,  resolved  first  to  try 
negotiation,  and  Cicero  addressed  his  Sixth  Philippic  to  the 
people,  begging  them  to  rely  on  his  vigilance.  He  had  become, 
as  he  jocosely  says,  a  mob  orator  in  his  old  age. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  b.o.  43,  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
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who  had  long  before  been  designated  by  Csesar,  entered  on  their 
office.  Hirtins  marched  at  once  into  Cisalpine  Gkral,  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  of  Octavian,  who  proved  his  loyalty  to  the 
republic  by  serving  as  the  consul's  l^^te.  On  the  return  of  the 
envoys  with  insulting  demands  from  Antony,  Pansa  followed  his 
colleague  with  fresh  levies,  while  Cicero  continued  to  stimulate 
the  Senate  and  people  with  his  Philippics,  and  virtually  conducted 
the  government  of  Rome.  A  fiirious  but  indedsive  conflict  at 
Forum  Gallorum,  between  Mntina  and  Bononia  {Bologna)^  in 
which  Pansa  was  mortally  woimded  (April  15th),  was  followed  by 
a  battle  in  front  of  Mutina  (April  27th).  Antony  was  defeated, 
and  driven  back  into  his  camp ;  but  Hirtins  was  slain  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  first  battle  having  been  reported  at  Itome  as  a  decisive 
victory,  Cicero  proposed  a  thanksgiving  for  fifty  days  in  honour  of 
Pansa,  Hirtius,  and  Octavian,  in  the  Fourteenth  and  last  of  his 
Philippics.  Antony,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  the  lines  before 
Mutina,  made  a  masterly  retreat  across  the  Maritime  Alps,  and 
joined  Lepidus,  who  had  preserved  an  ambiguous  attitude  at 
Forum  Julii  {Frejvs)^  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Decimus  Brutus, 
having  been  detained  by  the  want  of  cavalry  and  money,  and  by 
the  flat  refusal  of  Octavian  to  join  him  in  the  pursuit,  at  last  fol- 
lowed across  the  Alps,  and  united  his  forces  to  the  army  with 
which  Plancus,  on  the  I^e^  watched  Antony  and  Lepidus. 

A  letter  of  Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero  confesses  that  Octavian, 
if  willing  to  obey  him,  would  not  have  been  obeyed  by  his  own 
men.  The  deaths  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  *  had  left  the  young 
Csesar  in  sole  command  of  his  uncle's  veterans,  and  witii  the 
vacant  consulship  in  his  grasp.  Cicero's  alarm  was  proportioned 
to  his  newly-awakened  confidence ;  and  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
Decimus  Brutus  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Marcus  Brutus  and 
Cassius  on  the  other,  as  the  last  defenders  of  the  Bepublic.  Just 
then  the  news  arrived  from  Syria,  that  Dolabella,  whom  Antony 
had  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  province,  had  been  defeated  by 
Cassius  at  Laodicea,  and  driven  to  commit  suicide.  The  Senate 
fancied  that  they  could  once  more  rally  the  Pompeian  party,  and 
dispense  with  Octavian  ;  and  they  repeated  the  fatal  policy  they 
had  pursued  towards  his  nude.  Sextus  Pompey,  who  had  again 
gathered  a  force  in  Spain,  was  appointed  their  commander  on  the 
seas;  and  all  the  officers  in  the  East  received  orders  to  obey 
Brutus  and  Cassius.    Decimus  Brutus  alone  obtained  their  thanks 

•  Rumour  aooused  Octayian  of  getting  rid  of  the  two  consuls  by  procuring  the 
death  of  Hirtius  in  the  assault  on  Antony,  and  poisoning  the  wounds  of  Pansa  I 
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for  the  victories  which  had  been  won  while  he  was  shnt  up  in  Mn* 
tina :  the  refusal  of  a  triumph  to  Octavian  was  embittered  bj  one 
of  Cicero^s  ill*timed  jests ;  *  his  soldiers  were  tampered  with  by 
rewards  proceeding  directly  from  the  Senate :  and,  to  make  the 
Incklees  paraUel  complete,  his  daim  to  stand  for  the  oonsnlship  was 
chosen  as  the  point  of  conflict,  Octavian  put  forward  the  demand 
as  an  honour  claimed  by  his  soldiers  for  their  general  A  depu- 
tation of  four  hundred  veterans  proceeded  to  Home,  to  ask  the 
consulship  for  him,  and  an  amnesty  for  the  followers  of  Antony, 
with  whom  Octavian  had  now  come  to  a  secret  understanding  the 
moment  he  found  the  Senate  turning  against  himselC  The  answer 
was  evasive ;  and  one  of  the  soldiers  rushed  out  of  the  Senate- 
house  to  fetch  his  sword,  and  declared  that  U  should  gain  his  chief 
the  consulship.  ^^  If  this  be  the  way,"  said  Cicero,  ^'  that  you  sue 
for  the  consulship,  doubtless  your  chief  will  acquire  it."  Octavian 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  advanced  on  Bome,  under  pretence  of 
being  constrained  by  his  eight  legions,  who  threw  off  all  discipline, 
and  plundered  along  their  whole  line  of  march.  The  hasty  prep- 
arations for  defence,  in  which  Cicero  took  the  lead,  were  abandon- 
ed when  Octavian  encamped  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  The  Senators 
slipped  out  to  join  him :  the  prsetors  led  their  legions  from  tiie 
Janiculan  hill  into  his  camp :  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  he 
entered  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Insisting  on  the 
forms  of  election,  he  was  chosen  consul  with  his  cousin,  Q.  Pediaa, 
and  received  fresh  honours  from  the  Senate.  He  now  unveiled  the 
object  which  he  had  all  along  pursued,  by  causing  Pedius  to  pro- 
pose the  outlawry  of  the  murderers  of  Csesar.  After  a  form  of 
trial,  the  sentence  of  interdiction  from  fire  and  water  was  passed 
on  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  well  as  on  Sextns  Pompey,  who  had 
already  begun  active  measures  as  admiral  of  the  Bepublic  CicerO' 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Senate  left  the  city,  and,  as  soon  a» 
Octavian  had  started  with  his  army  for  the  KorUi,  Pedius  proposed 
and  carried  an  amnesty  to  Antony  and  Lepidus  (Sept.,  b.o.  34). 

By  previous  arrangement  with  Octavian,  those  chiefs  had  re- 
croseed  the  Alps ;  and  both  Plancus  and  Pollio  now  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  Senate.  Decimus  Brutus,  thus  left  alone,  with 
ten  l<^ons  of  raw  soldiers  whose  fidelity  was  more  than  doubtful, 
tried  the  bold  experiment  of  a  march  through  the  north  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  to  join  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia.  Finding  his  march 
threatened  by  Octavian,  he  attempted  to  make  his  way  round  by 

*  Lamdttndtim^  omandum^  loOendum^  is  the  phrase,  only  to  be  spoOt  by  trsnsla^ 

u 
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re-Grossing  the  Alps ;  bnt  at  the  foot  of  the  Septimier  pass  he  y 
deserted  by  his  l^ions ;  and  he  escaped  with  a  band  of  300  hone- 
men,  which  soon  dwindled  down  to  ten.  At  Aqnileia  he  was  seized 
by  a  Oallic  chieftain,  who  informed  Antony  of  his  capture,  and  was 
required  to  send  his  head.  The  republican  party  lost  in  him  their 
most  able  general.  The  field  was  thus  left  clear  to  the  rival  chiefe, 
who  approached  each  other  with  strong  mutual  distrust.  Lepidus 
acted  as  mediator  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  on  an  islet  in  the  little  river  Rhenus  {JReno\  near  Bo- 
nonia  {Bclognd).  The  conferences  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in 
the  formation  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sbooitd  Tbtohtiratb, 
which  differed  from  the  first  by  the  claim  to  be  a  formally  consti- 
tuted though  self-appointed  authority.*  For  five  years  the  Trium- 
virs were  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  consulate ;  but  they 
really  assumed  unlimited  power.  The  magistracies,  however,  were 
still  to  be  filled  up,  and  Lepidus  was  nominated  for  the  consnlahip 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  western  provinces  were  thus  assigned : 
— ^Africa,  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  Octavian ;  Spain,  with 
GaUia  Narbonensis,  to  Lepidus ;  the  remainder  of  the  two  Ganla 
to  Antony.  Italy,  left  nominally  finee,  was  threatened  on  the  one 
hand  by  Antony  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  other  by  the  com- 
mand of  Octavian  over  the  sources  of  its  supply  of  com.  These 
were  each  to  have  a  force  of  ten  l^ons  for  the  war  with  Brutus 
and  Cassias,  while  the  more  insignificant  conspirator,  though  des- 
ignated to  rule  at  Rome,  was  to  retain  three  legions  only.  The 
reconciliation  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Octavian  to  the 
daughter  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius,  and  the  moat 
revengeful  enemy  of  Cicero. 

The  time  was  now  come  to  satiate  all  the  accumulated  ven- 
geance which  danger  and  dissimulation  had  postponed ;  and  the 
triumvirs  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  proscription  with  all 
the  malignity  of  past  hatred  and  the  still  remaining  fear  for  their 
own  safety.    If  ever  the  historian  is  tempted 

**  To  throw  his  pea  down  in  dirine  dtsgnst,** 

it  is  in  recording  this  proscription,  which  draws  its  peculiar  horror 
from  the  character  of  the  conspirators.  Cold-blooded,  selfish,  and 
resentful,  they  show  not  one  trace  of  magnanimity,  remorse,  or 
pity;  and  the  ftiry  of  Antony  is  less  hideous  than  the  policy  of 
Octavian,  who  had  no  private  enmity  to  revenge.  Marius  and 
Sulla  could  plead  the  poor  excuse  that  they  drew  the  dagger  in  the 
heat  of  victory,  and  they  at  least  pointed  it  against  their  foes : 

*  Oomptre  p.  201 
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but  the  trimnvirs  Bacrificed  their  friends.  In  which  character 
PanlnB  ^milins  was  placed  on  the  list  by  his  brother  Lepidns,  is 
uncertain ;  but,  in  retnm  for  Antony's  surrender  of  his  nncle 
Lacins  Csesar,  Octavian  bartered  the  life  of  his  ^^  father  "  Cicero, 
who  was  placed  on  the  first  list  of  seventeen  names.*  We  leave  it 
to  the  biographer  to  tell  how  the  ^^  father  of  his  country"  met 
his  fate,  in  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy  which  had  been  his  chief 
solace  during  these  troubled  times,  and  how  Antony  and  Fulvia 
glutted  their  revenge  by  the  exposure  of  his  head  and  outstretched 
hands  on  the  rostra,  which  had  so  often  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
his  oratory.  His  brother  and  nephew,  the  elder  and  younger 
Qointus,  perished  at  the  same  time.  Besides  the  provision  made 
for  the  iriends  of  the  triumvirs  by  the  estates  of  the  proscribed, 
the  people  of  eighteen  Italian  cities  were  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  soldiers. 

While  these  measures  were  concocted  in  Gkul,  many  of  the 
republican  chie&  had  returned  to  Home,  in  the  full  belief  that 
Octavian  had  led  his  army  against  Antony,  and  confiding  in  the 
protection  of  Pedius,  a  former  member  of  their  party.  Their 
security  was  dispelled  by  the  sudden  appearance,  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  triumvirs  and  their  attack  on  the  houses  of  the  proscribed. 
The  fearful  agitation  of  the  city  subsided,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  only  seventeen  were  as  yet  doomed ;  but  Pedius  died,  worn 
out  by  his  efforts  to  restore  tranquillity.  The  triumvirs  entered 
tiie  city  on  three  successive  days,  each  at  the  head  of  a  legion,  and 
the  triumvirate  was  formally  constituted  by  the  vote  of  the 
Comitia,  and  proclaimed  on  the  27th  of  November,  b.o.  43.  Then 
followed  the  publication  of  list  after  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  a 
^  Reign  of  Terror,''  the  fearftil  and  affecting  anecdotes  of  which 
may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Roman  history.  The  last  list  pub- 
lished was  of  those  whose  lives  were  spared,  but  their  property 
confiscated. 

With  the  following  year  (b.o.  42),  Lepidus  and  Plancus  entered 
on  the  consulship  while  Antony  and  Octavian  prepared  for  the 
double  war  with  Brutus  and  Cassins  in  the  east,  and  with  Sextus 
Pompey  in  the  west.  Left  unmolested  for  more  than  a  year, 
Sextus  had  become  a  formidable  enemy.  Though  driven  out  of 
Spain  by  Pollio,  he  had  found  a  refuge  at  Massilia,  and,  with  a 
fleet  collected  at  that  port,  he  had  seized  upon  Sicily,  thus 


*  Hie  whole  number  of  the  proscribed  is  said  to  have  been  800  senators  and  200C 
knights,  icduding  nameroos  near  relations  and  intimate  friends  of  the  triumTirs. 
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menacing  the  coasts  of  Italj,  and  catting  off  the  supplies  of  com. 
A  fleet  was  collected  at  Ostia  and  Misenom,  ander  Salvidienns,  while 
Octavian  marched  to  Bhcgimn.  But  the  light  vessels  of  Pompey 
and  the  superior  seamanship  of  his  piratical  crews,  gave  hiui  the 
command  of  the  straits,  and  Octavian  embarked  from  Brundisium 
to  join  Antony  in  Greece. 

It  is  superfluous  to  trace  the  movements  by  which  Brutus  and 
Cassius  had  wasted  the  time  when  a  descent  on  Italy  might  have 
been  decisive.  Stopping  short  of  so  bold  a  measure,  their  plan,  like 
Pompey's,  was  to  take  possession  of  northern  Greece,  and  hinder 
the  landing  of  the  Italian  army  on  the  lUyrian  coast  But  they 
were  still  engaged  in  plundering  Asia,*  when  they  were  recalled 
by  the  news  that  the  triumvirs  were  in  Epirus.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Philippi,  a  city  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
between  Amphipolis  and  the  river  Nestus,  in  the  plain  which 
stretches  from  the  bay  of  Neapolis  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pangseus, 
and  commanding  the  pass  by  which  the  high  road  from  Europe  to 
Asia  pierces  this  rangcf  The  republican  chie&  rested  with  their 
rear  upon  the  mountains,  Brutus  and  Cassius  occupying  separate 
camps  on  tlie  summits  of  two  lulls  which  flanked  the  pass,  and  a 
line  of  fortification  at  once  connected  their  camps  and  closed  the 
road.  Brutus  held  the  right  and  Cassius  the  left,  his  flank  reach- 
ing  to  the  sea.  They  had  nineteen  legions,  numbering  about 
80,000  men,  with  20,000  cavalry,  and  a  number  of  oriental 
auxiliaries.  They  were  at  first  opposed  only  to  Antony:  but 
Octavian,  fearing  that  his  colleague  would  win  the  victory  alone, 
while  he  kept  his  bed  through  sickness,  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  on  b  litter,  and  joined  Antony  between  Amphipolis  and 
Philippi.  Their  united  forces  numbered  also  nineteen  legions,  but 
much  stronger  than  those  of  the  republicans.  On  the  odier  hand, 
they  had  but  13,000  horse,  and  their  position  in  the  plain,  besides 
leaving  tlie  enemy  the  choice  of  the  attack,  was  exposed  to 
inundation  by  the  river  Nestus.  Like  their  opponents,  the  trium- 
virs held  two  separate  camps,  Octavian  on  the  left  and  Antony  on 
the  right.  The  position  of  the  hostile  armies  led  to  two  distinct 
battles,  each  with  a  different  result,  though  with  a  common  final 
issue. 

*  It  wu  at  this  time  that  the  Xanthianfl,  attacked  by  Bratns,  repeated  the  eeU^ 
tmmolatioii  of  thdr  ancestofs  m  the  time  of  Cyrus  (See  Vol  L  pp.  278 — 9) 

f  The  old  colooy  of  Grenides,  fonaded  by  the  Thasians  for  the  sake  of  the  nelgli* 
bouring  gold-mines,  reoeiTed  its  Dew  name  from  its  second  founder,  Philip  the  Greats 
After  the  battle,  it  was  colonized  mider  the  new  name  Golonia  Angosta  Julia  Philippen- 
jld,  and  hence  its  importance  as  *'the  diief  city  of  Macedoida  in  thoee  parts  and  a 
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The  conflict,  on  which  the  destruction  or  revival  of  the  republic 
hung,  was  anticipated  by  the  republican  leaders  with  very  different 
teeh'ngs.  The  veteran  soldier  Cassius  viewed  it  as  a  critical  passage 
of  arms,  and  rather  than  descend  from  the  present  vantage-ground, 
he  proposed  to  retreat  behind  the  Hellespont,  and  prolong  the  con- 
flict in  Asia.  The  moody  enthusiast  Brutus — ^with  those  forebodings 
which  are  expressed  in  the  well-known  legend  of  the  evil  genius 
which  kept  the  appointment  to  meet  him  again  at  Philippi — ^was 
resolved  not  to  shrink  from  the  decisive  hour  which  he  knew  had 
come ;  and  he  even  imputed  the  caution  of  Cassius  to  fear.  On 
the  morning  of  the  battle,  it  is  said  that  Cassius  was  still  medita- 
ting a  retreat,  when  the  impetuous  legions  of  Brutus  poured  down 
from  the  hill,  and  routed  the  troops  of  Octavian  with  such  speed, 
that  the  litter  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  rise  and  fly  was 
pierced  by  their  swords.  On  the  right,  the  skilful  soldiership  of 
Antony  had  prevailed  oyer  the  hesitating  movements  of  Cassius, 
when  a  troop  of  cavalry  approached  with  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Brutus.  Cassius,  who  was  near-sighted,  mistook  them  for  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  movement  with  which  they  surrounded 
his  legate  Titinius,  for  his  seizure.  Thinking  all  lost,  he  retired 
to  his  tent,  and  commanded  his  freedman  Pindarus  to  despatch 
him.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  partial  fondness  of  Brutus  or  of 
a  later  admirer  pronounced  him  '^  the  last  of  the  Romans."  His 
death  put  an  end  to  the  first  battle  of  Philippi. 

The  rout  of  the  defeated  wing  on  each  side  had  been  so  speedy, 
that  neither  had  suffered  any  great  loss,  and  both  rallied  during 
the  night.  But  with  Cassius  the  republican  army  had  lost  its 
head  ;  and  Brutus  was  unable  to  maintain  discipline.  While  the 
enemy  were  suffering  from  famine  and  sickness,  and  their  rein- 
forcements were  cut  off  at  sea,  he  only  needed  to  hold  his  strong 
position  and  see  them  melt  away  at  his  feet.  But  his  troops  had 
not  the  patience  to  await  this  result.  Deserters  fell  off  day  by 
day,  and  the  rest  were  clamorous  for  battle.  Twenty  days  after 
the  first  engagement,  Brutus  led  them  out  to  a  fight  which  was 
decided  by  the  steady  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  legion  with  legion, 
and  man  with  man.  At  length  the  republicans  gave  way,  some 
fleeing  to  the  camp,  which  Octavian  surrounded,  and  others  to  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  pursued  by  Antony.  Brutus  retreated  with 
four  legions  to  the  hills  behind  his  camp,  which  he  proposed  on 
the  next  day  to  make  an  effort  to  reach.    But  the  soldiers  refused 

%x>lon7,"  when  it  became  the  first  soene  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity  in  Europe 
(Acts  X?!.  12). 
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to  follow,  and  he  fled  with  a  few  attendants  into  a  wood,  and  there 
fell  upon  his  own  sword.  As  he  had  not  been  one  of  Antony's  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  had  even  saved  his  life  on  the  Ides  of  Miuxdi,  we 
may  believe  the  story  that  the  triamvir  sent  his  body  to  his  mother 
Servilia.  It  is  said,  too,  that  his  wife  Porda,  whose  brother  Gate 
had  also  fallen  on  the  field,  evaded  the  watchfulness  of  her  rela- 
tions by  filling  her  mouth  with  live  charcoal  from  a  brazier.  Several 
of  the  more  resolute  republicans  shared  the  fate  of  Brutus :  but 
several  submitted  to  the  victors,  especially  the  younger  members 
of  the  party,  who  saw  that  the  cause  in  which  youthful  enthasiasm 
had  led  them  to  embark  was  finally  lost  Among  these,  Horace 
and  the  young  Marcus  Oicero  had  left  their  studies  at  Athens  to 
follow  Brutus.  Both  lived  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  C»sar ;  and  the 
poet  could  afterwards  draw  a  light-hearted  contrast  between  the 
flight  for  which  he  had  the  example  of  Alcseus  and  Demosthenes, 
and  the  broken  valour  and  boastful  ardour  that  bit  the  dust  to- 
gether.* His  companion,  the  young  Marcus  Cicero,  scorning  to 
submit  so  easily  to  his  father's  murderers,  joined  a  band  who  made 
their  escape  by  sea,  and  rallied  under  Sextus  Pompey.  The  successes 
of  the  republican  fleet  had  become  more  alarming,  as  Lepidns  was 
reported  to  be  intriguing  with  Sextus ;  and  before  the  triumvirs 
parted,  they  deprived  him  of  his  command  in  Italy,  and  made  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  which  confined  him  to  Africa, 
leaving  the  west  to  Octavian  and  the  east  to  Antony, 

The  Republic  perished  finally  on  the  field  of  Philippi :  and  the 
interval  of  thirteen  years  to  the  battle  of  Actium  is  filled  up  by  a 
complicated  series  of  wars,  intrigues,  and  hollow  reconciliations, 
the  minor  incidents  of  the  great  question,  which  of  the  two  rivals 
should  be  the  master  of  the  world  ;  for  a  partition  could  not  have 
been  a  lasting  settlement.  The  great  military  abilities  of  Antony 
might  have  enabled  him,  with  the  commonest  prudence,  to  bring 
all  the  resources  of  the  East  to  the  repetition  of  the  enterprise  of 
Autiochus,  with  a  far  different  result ;  but  he  cast  away  the  empire 
of  the  world,  to  play  the  despot  imd  the  lover.  While  Octavian 
returned  to  Italy,  to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  victorious  soldiers 
for  lands,  Antony  marched  into  Asia,  ostensibly  to  collect  money 
for  the  common  cause.  The  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
already  shorn  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  were  flayed  by  new  exactionSi 

*  Tecum  Philipposetceleremfugam 
Sensi,  rdidd  lum  bene  parmuldf 
Gum  fVacta  yirtua  et  minaoea 
Torpe  solum  tetigftre  meoto." 

Hortt  Oarm.  II.  7. 
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the  measure  of  which  maj  be  judged  bj  the  demand  on  the  Per* 
gamenes,  whose  payment  of  ten  years'  tribute  to  the  republicans 
in  the  last  two  years  was  made  the  ground  for  again  exacting  the 
same  amount  in  one.  The  money  collected  melted  away  in  passing 
through  the  hands  of  Antony's  creatures,  and  the  remnant  that 
reached  him  was  squandered  in  debauchery.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  Asia  seemed  at  once  to  have  called  out  into  full  bloom  his  taate 
for  splendid  profligacy.  He  made  his  entrance  into  Ephesus  in 
the  character  of  Dionysius,  with  a  wild  troop  of  Satyrs  and  Pans, 
and  female  Bacchanals ;  but  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  a  more 
ffiscinating  luxury.  Among  the  princes  between  whose  rival  claims 
he  arbitrated,  or  who  came  to  excuse  their  conduct  in  the  dvil 
war,  was  Cleopatra,  now  sole  queen  of  Egypt,  through  the  murder 
(in  B.O.  43)  of  Ptolemy  XIII.,  her  younger  brother,  the  last  male 
of  the  line  of  Lagus, — a  mere  boy,  whom  Csesar  had  proclaimed  her 
»  colleague  and  consort.  Her  visit  was  paid  to  Antony  at  Tarsus  id 
the  summer  of  b.o.  41.  8he  came  sailing  up  the  Cydnus  in  a  galley 
with  purple  sails,  rowed  by  sUver  oars  that  kept  time  to  entranc- 
ing music.  On  a  couch  spread  upon  the  gilded  poop,  beneath  an  awn* 
ing  spangled  with  golden  stars,  the  queen  reclined  in  the  attire  of 
Venus,  attended  by  the  Graces  and  fanned  by  Oupids,  with  Nereids 
disporting  around,  while  both  banks  of  the  river  were  fragrant  with 
the  perfumes  burnt  upon  the  deck.  Antony  received  her  as  the  god- 
dess she  personated,  supped  on  board  her  galley,  and  became  the 
slave  of  her  caprices,  and  the  minister  of  her  revenge  upon  her  ene- 
mies. He  followed  her  to  Alexandria,  adopted  the  Greek  costume, 
and  divided  his  time  between  the  gymnasia  and  museums,  where  he 
affected  the  character  of  a  student  of  philosophy,  and  the  luxurious 
dalliance  of  the  palace. 

His  conduct  might  well  provoke  that  scorn  which  Shakspere 
ascribes  to  Octavian,  who  had  meanwhile  to  struggle  with  the  dis- 
orders of  Italy,  and  the  remnant  of  the  civil  war,  amidst  the  sick- 
ness which  almost  cut  him  off  on  his  way  back  to  Bome.  The 
demands  of  the  soldiery  became  the  more  pressing  as  no  money 
arrived  from  Antony ;  and,  after  cities  had  been  stripped  of  their 
lands  in  every  part  of  Italy,  on  every  possible  pretext,  the  spolia- 
tion extended  to  the  public  and  private  property  of  communities 
the  most  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Csasar.  Mantua  was  thus  robbed 
for  no  other  fault  than  its  neighbourhood  to  Cremona,*  and  the 


*  *'  Maatiu  m  miflend  nimimn  Tidiui  Cremonn."    For  the  beaiing  of  these  oonfie 
sations  npoa  Viigil'B  history — his  protection  by  PoUio,  his  pilgrimage  to  Bome^  uU 
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oonfiBcation  iDvolved  its  dependent  commnnity  of  Andes,  the  native 
place  of  VirgiL  The  powerfiil  protection  of  PolKo,  the  governor  of 
Ganl  beyond  the  Po,  saved  the  yonng  poet's  estate  and  placed  him 
in  the  path  to  fame  and  fortune,  while  Tibullns,  Fropertius,  and 
Horace  lost  their  patrimony ;  and  the  last  has  described  with  keen 
sympathy  the  condition  of  those  doomed  to  work  for  a  master  on 
tiie  land  that  was  once  their  own.  The  discontent  created  by  such 
sufferings  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
absent  triumvir. 

His  brother,  Lucius  Antonius,  and  his  wife,  the  intriguing 
Fulvia,  began  tampering  with  the  veterans,  and  lavishing  sym- 
pathy and  promises  on  the  complainants  who  flocked  to  Borne, 
while  Lucius  availed  himself  of  his  authority  as  consul  to  levy 
troops.  For  a  moment  he  obtained  the  mastery  of  Eome,  but  the 
skilful  tactics  of  Agrippa,  combined  with  treachery  in  his  own 
camp,  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  the  strong  city  of  Perusia  (Per^ 
iiffia\  in  Etruria,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Octavian.  In  the  hope 
that  Mark  Antony  would  seize  the  opportunity  that  had  been 
made  for  his  use,  resistance  was  protracted  through  the  winter, 
till  famine  became  insupportable,  and  Lucius  capitulated  in  the 
spring.  Octavian  deemed  it  impolitic  to  provoke  his  brother  by 
his  punishment,  but  the  chief  citizens  of  Perusia  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  town  burnt  to  the  ground  (b.o.  40). 

Had  Antony  hastened  to  Italy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  would  have  found  Yentidius,  Plancus,  and  PoUio  ready  to 
espouse  his  cause ;  but  he  wasted  the  whole  winter  at  Alexandria : 
and  it  required  a  double  danger  to  rouse  him.  The  diversion  from 
Parthia,  to  which  Pompey  had  fondly  looked,  had  now  been  invoked 
by  Brutus  and  Gasslus  through  Q.  Labienus,  the  son  of  Csesar's 
old  legate,  and  in  b.o.  40,  Orodes  sent  an  army  into  Syria  under 
his  son  PacoruB,  who  took  Antioch  and  Apamea,  overran  the  prov^ 
ince  as  far  as  Palestine,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  set  Antigonus  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem.*  Leaving  Yentidius,  who  had  now  fled  to 
him  from  Italy,  to  oppose  the  Parthians,  Antony  went  by  way  of 
Tyre  to  Cyprus,  Ehodes,  and  Athens,  where  he  met  Lucius  and 
Fulvia.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  concerting  measures  with  Seztus 
Pompey,  who  appeared  with  his  fleet  upon  tiie  coast  of  Apulia,  while 
Antony  landed  an  army  and  laid  siege  to  Brundisium.  But  the 
veterans  of  Geesar  in  the  two  camps  came  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  revised  to  engage  in  another  civil  war;  and  the  death  of 

tnftrodaction  to  liieceDAS  and  Octaytan,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  biographiee  of-  thi" 
poet  •  See  p.  180. 
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Fnlvia  at  Sicjon  removed  the  chief  iocentive  to  Antony's  ambi- 
tion. A  new  treaty  between  the  triumvirB  was  negotiated  by 
Mfficenas,  Follio,  and  Cocceins.  The  whole  Boman  world,  except 
Africa,  which  Lepidns  was  condescendingly  permitted  to  retain,  was 
divided  at  the  Adriatic  into  an  eastern  and  western  empire.*  An- 
tony undertook  the  Parthian  War,  and  Octavian  the  reduction  of 
Sextus  Pompey,  whom  his  late  ally  sacrificed  without  a  scruple. 
The  consuls  were  to  be  chosen  alternately  from  the  friends  of  each 
triumvir.  Their  reconciliation  was  cemented  by  the  union  of  An- 
tony to  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius,  and  the  widow  of  Gains 
Marcellus.  The  triumvirs  returned  to  Bome  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  combined  charms  of  a  wisdom  and  virtue  worthy 
of  tlie  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  with  a  beauty  which  confessedly 
eclipsed  that  of  Cleopatra,  seemed  to  have  rescued  even  Antony 
from  the  Egyptian  wanton. 

The  Ti-eaty  of  Brundisium  marked  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  accepted  as  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  whole 
world.  These  hopes  found  utterance  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  ancient  literature,  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  YirgiL 
After  all  that  has  been  written  respecting  the  wondrous  child,  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  poet  anticipates  another  and  a  better  gold- 
en age,  we  deem  the  inscription  of  the  poem  to  Pollio  decisive 
proof  of  its  occasion.  The  recent  or  expected  birth  f  of  a  son  to  his 
early  patron  in  his  consulBhip,:^  ^^  seized  by  the  poet  as  the  occa- 
sion for  a  noble  OendhUacon^  or  Biaih  Song^  which,  with  the  poetic 
licence  suited  to  such  an  occasion,  gives  utterance  to  fervid  aspira- 
tions that  the  child  may  live  to  see  another  and  a  better  Oolden 
Age  of  universal  peace  all  over  the  world : — 

**  AH  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Betonung  Jusdce  lift  aloft  her  soak ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend."  g 

The  error  into  which  the  commentators  have  generally  fallen  con- 
sists in  the  literal  identification  of  the  child,  whose  birth  is  hailed 
as  the  sign  of  these  blessings,  with  the  ^^  beloved  offspring  of  the 

*  The  boundary  was  at  the  town  of  Scodra,  in  Dlyricum. 

f  IfateenH  seems  rather  to  imply  the  former,  y.  9. 

j  See  T.  8.  Surdj  if  the  occasion  had  been  the  expected  birth  of  M.  Maroellus  from 
Octavia,  the  poem  would  have  been  dedicated  rather  to  Octavian  than  to  Pollio.  Besides, 
If  Ftopertius  is  correct,  M.  Marcellus  was  twenty  years  old  at  his  death  in  b.o.  28,  and 
therefore  three  yean  old  in  ]i.a  40. 

g  The  qnotation  is  from  Pope's  Memah^  a  Sacred  Edogue^  m  ImxMion  of  VtrgiTi 
FoOio  In  this  beautlfo]  piece,  the  spirit  of  Virgil's  poem  is  blended,  with  consummate 
skill,  with  the  sacred  predictions  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
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godfi,"*  under  wliose  reign  they  were  to  be  fulfilled;  and  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  poem  consists  in  the  9ymboLi9m^  by  which 
the  child's  infancy,  and  youth,  and  manhood,  and  final  apotheosifl, 
suggest  their  parallels  in  the  advent,  the  gradual  perfection,  the 
stability,  and  the  completed  glory  of  the  coming  age.  Nor  does 
it  seem  a  less  narrow  mistake  to  seek,  in  a  positive  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptttree,t  the  explanation  of  those  aspirations 
which  may  have  had  a  deeper  souroe.:|:  No  fact  is  more  certain, 
as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  than  the 
universal  expectation,  the  ^^  groaning  and  travailing  together  of 
humanity,"  which  waited  for  a  new  and  better  age ;  and  what  is 
there  strange  in  the  belief  that  it  should  have  been  given  to  the  poet 
to  utter  su(di  a  feeling  at.  a  crisis  that  seemed  to  promise  its  satisfao- 
tion  ?  In  this  sense  it  seems  to  us  to  be  true  that  '^  Yirgil  inter- 
preted the  common  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  darkly  shad- 
owed forth  the  character  of  the  coming  age  itself,  under  the  image 
of  an  offspring  of  the  gods,  a  mighty  emanation  from  Jove." 

The  Boman  people,  however,  were  uuable  to  enjoy  this  restored 
tranquillity  so  long  as  Sextus  Pompey  remained  master  of  the  sea, 
and  cut  off  their  supplies  of  com ;  and  their  demand  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  was  enforced  by  riots,  in  which  Octa  vian  and  Antony 
were  pelted  with  stones.  Sextus  listened  to  the  first  overtures, 
and  met  the  triiuBvirs  at  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  The  con- 
ferences and  the  subsequent  festivities  were  held  on  board  of  vessels 
moored  to  the  quay ;  and  it  is  said  that  When  the  triumvirs  were 
feasting  with  Sextus  Pompey,  his  admiral,  Menodorus,  called  hun 
aside  and  asked,  ^^  Shall  I  cut  the  moorings,  and  make  you  master 
of  the  Boman  world  % "  To  which  Pompey  replied,  *'  Would  that 
Menodorus  could  do  this  without  my  order :  such  treachery  might 
well  befit  him,  but  not  a  Pompey."  The  terms  agreed  upon  were 
that  Sextus  should  receive  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  some 
say  Achaia,  with  a  compensation  for  his  father's  confiscated  prop- 
erty ;  an  amnesty  for  his  followers,  excepting  only  the  murderers 
of  Ceesar ;  and  the  reward  of  his  soldiers,  the  slave  with  freedom, 

*  "  Can  deOm  sobolee,  magnuin  JotU  inerementom.*' 

f  The  theory  that  such  a  knowledge  ooald  be  obtained  from  the  Sibylline  books  if 
not  only  unsopported,  bat  utterly  inoonsistent  with  all  we  know  of  that  farrago  of  im 
posture. 

\  Arguments  based  on  plausible  coinddenoes  are  best  tested  by  extreme  oaseSi 
Would  those  who  assume  Viigil's  knowledge  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  infer  from  the 
^new  wars  "  (o&tfra  MKo,  Ac,  ▼▼.  81^86)  which  are  to  break  for  a  time  the  peace  of 
4ie  golden  age,  his  acquaintance  with  the  as  yet  unuttered  prediction  of  the  post-miUen* 
nian  war  (Rey.  xx.  2,  7—0)  ? 
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and  the  free  with  lands.  In  return  he  undertook  to  sapplj  Borne 
with  com ;  and  the  agreement  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of 
the  infant  son  of  Marcellus  and  Octavia  (the  Marcos  Marcellns 
whose  premature  death  bo  bitterly  grieved  Augustus)  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sextu8»  The  new  confederates  parted,  to  take  up  arms 
again  within  a  year ;  and  while  Pompey  sailed  for  Sicily,  the  tri* 
umvirs  were  greeted  with  acclamations  all  along  the  road  to  Borne, 
as  if  they  brought  back  peace  and  plenty  to  Italy.  They  spent  the 
autumn  in  rewarding  their  adherents  with  offices  and  seats  in  the 
Senate :  and  the  practice,  already  begun  by  Osdsar,  now  became 
habitual,  of  conferring  the  nominal  dignity  of  the  consulship  on 
occupant  after  occupant  for  a  few  months  at  a  time. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  triumvirs  parted,  Octavian  to 
quell  some  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  Antony  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Farthians.  He  spent  the  winter  with  Octavia  at 
Athens,  and  neither  his  frequent  revels,  nor  his  affectation  of  the 
society  of  the  philosophers,  prevented  his  attending  to  military 
affairs  with  the  spirit  of  Cesar's  old  legate.  These  preparations 
seemed  to  be  made  for  conquest,  and  no  longer  for  defence ;  for 
the  war  against  Labienus  and  the  Farthians  had  been  brought  to  a 
brilliant  decision  by  Yentidius.  Labienus,  who  had  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  while  the  Farthians  overran  Syria,  and  had  shamelessly  pro- 
claimed his  league  with  the  common  enemy,  assuming  the  surname 
of  Farthicus,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  was  defeated  in  Cilicia, 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death ;  and  Yentidius,  advancing  into 
Syria,  drove  back  Facorus  beyond  the  Euphrates  (b.o.  39).  The 
Farthian  prince  re-crossed  the  river  in  the  following  spring,  only  to 
suffer  defeat  and  death  on  the  very  anniversary  (it  was  said)  of  the 
overthrow  of  Orassus  at  Oharrhse  When  Antony  arrived,  all  that 
was  left  for  him  to  do  was  to  receive  the  submission  of  Antiochus, 
the  king  of  Commagene,  who,  having  aided  the  Farthian  invaders, 
was  now  besieged  by  Yentidius  at  Samosata.  While  Yentidius,  who 
had  risen  from  a  low  station  by  his  own  ability,  proceeded  to  the 
capital  to  enjoy  the  first  triumph  ever  claimed  over  the  Farthians, 
Antony  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  spent  the  winter  (b.o.  38). 

lie  had  good  reason  for  keeping  an  eye  on  the  West ;  for  the 
naval  war  had  already  broken  out  afresh,  and  Octavian  was  hard 
pressed  by  Sextus  Fompey.  Both  evidently  regarded  the  treaty 
of  Misenum  as  a  hollow  truce.  Sextus  had  declined  giving  up  the 
places  he  held  on  the  coast  of  Italy  till  Antony  should  evacuate 
Achaia ;  and  Octavian,  in  return,  had  refrised  to  surrender  Meno- 
dorus,  who  had  deserted  to  him  with  a  division  of  Fompey'snavy. 
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Sextus  renewed  his  descents  upon  the  Italian  coast,  and  intercepted 
the  Koman  corn-ships,  while  Octavian  was  preparing  a  navy  at 
Ostia  and  Ravenna.  Two  battles  were  fought  on  the  shores  of 
Italy.  The  Pompeian,  Menecrates,  attacked  Cal  visins  in  the  bay  of 
CumsB,  and  won  an  advantage  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  Octa- 
vian,  who  from  Bheginm  designed  to  assault  Pompey  at  Messana, 
was  sailing  throngh  the  straits  to  rally  the  squadron  of  Calvisins, 
when  he  was  forced  to  fight  Sextus  at  a  disadvantage,  and  sus- 
tained a  complete  defeat,  only  saving  his  life  by  leaping  ashore 
on  a  reef  (B.a  88).  But  while  Pompey  only  improved  his  victory 
by  vaunting  his  lordship  of  the  seas  and  continuing  his  piratical 
incursions,  Octavian  was  aided  by  the  skill  of  Agrippa  in  organiz- 
ing new  maritime  resources.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  harbour  on 
the  Campanian  coast,  Agrippa  undertook  the  great  work  of  cutting 
a  canal  from  the  land-locked  lake  of  Avernus  to  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
and  of  converting  the  hank  of  shingle,  which  divided  the  latter 
from  the  sea,  into  a  breakwater,  faced  with  solid  masonry,  and 
pierced  with  an  entrance  for  large  ships.  The  double  port  thus 
formed  was  called  the  Julian  Harbour  (b.o.  87). 

At  the  beginning  of  this  struggle,  Octavian  had  summoned  his 
colleague  to  his  aid,  and  Antony  had  sailed  from  Athens  to  Brun- 
disium.  Kot  finding  Octavian  there  to  meet  him,  he  departed, 
and  wrote  to  insist  on  an  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Misenum. 
Kow,  however,  he  appeared  off  Brundisium  uninvited,  with  a  fleet 
of  800  sail ;  and  Octavian  was  so  distrustful  of  his  intentions  as 
to  forbid  his  landing.  He  sailed  round  to  Tarentum,  whither 
Maecenas  hastened  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  Horace,  who  has 
left  a  lively  account  of  the  journey  as  far  as  Brundisium  in  his 
well-known  Batire.  The  mediation  of  Maecenas,  Octstvia,  and 
other  friends,  effected  a  second  reconciliation,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  "  Treaty  of  Tarentum."  The  triumvirate,  which  had  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  b.o.  S8,  was  renewed  for  another  five  years : 
Antony  lent  Octavian  130  ships  to  use  against  Pompey,  and  re- 
ceived 20,000  soldiers  for  the  Parthian  War.  Octavia  remained 
with  her  brother,  as  9,  pledge  of  Antony's  good  faith ;  but  this 
separation  broke  the  only  real  link  between  them. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  details  of  the  war  which  was  re- 
sumed against  Sextus  Pompey  in  the  summer  of  b.g.  86.  Fortune 
seemed  to  deny  Octavian  the  naval  honours  which  she  reserved  for 
his  chief  lieutenant.  Once  his  fieet  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  and 
at  another  time  he  was  disgracefliUy  defeated.  But  Agrippa  gained 
a  victory  over  one  of  Pompey's  squadrons,  and  at  last  destroyed 
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his  whole  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  then  received  the 
Babmission  of  his  army.  Sextiis  fled  to  the  East,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  protection  of  Antony,  while  his  legate,  Plennius, 
arriving  with  eight  l^ons  from  lilybaeum,  threw  himself  into 
Messana.  Then  followed  one  of  the  strangest  of  those  turns  of 
fortune  which  make  this  period  so  complicated.  Lepidus,  who 
had  joined  Agripp^  in  the  si^e,  accepted  the  offer  of  Plennius  to 
surrender  the  city  and  divide  its  treasures  with  him.  The  gates 
were  no  sooner  opened  than  the  Fompeian  troops  saluted  Lepidus 
as  Imperator ;  and  he  resolved  to  hold  the  island  for  himself.  Sut 
when  Octavian  arrived,  and  boldly  threw  himself  among  the  sol- 
diers, they  deserted  Lepidus  as  lighdy  as  they  had  joined  him.  With 
contemptuous  clemency,  Octavian  was  satisfied  with  deposing  him 
from  the  triumvirate,  and  confining  him  to  the  island  of  Girceii« 
He  was  still  allowed  to  bear  the  title  of  Chief  Pontiff,  to  which 
Augustus  succeeded  on  his  death  in  b.o.  13. 

SextusPompey,  after  some  wild  adventures  in  Asia,  which  it  is 
needless  to  follow,  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Antony's  lieuten- 
ants, and  was  put  to  death,  whether  by  Antony's  own  order  is  i 
uncertain  (b.o.  35).  He  was  the  last,  not  only  of  the  Pompeys 
sumamed  the  Great,  but  also  of  the  old  party  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  absence  of  Antony  left  Octavian  the  undisputed  head  of  Gsesar's 
party.  But  he  had  now  attained  to  that  far  higher  position,  as 
the  impersonation  of  law  and  order,  which  reconciles  even  good 
and  wise  men  to  a  successful  usurpation.  The  reverses  be  had 
suffered  in  the  field  had  not  eclipsed  his  many  proofi  of  courage 
and  of  conduct ;  of  his  profound  statecraft  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained ;  and  his  recent  clemency  in  victory  went  far  to  redeem 
his  early  acts  of  cold-blooded  perfidy.  The  substantial  fruit  of  his 
victory  was  felt  in  the  secure  supply  of  food  to  Home,  and  the 
populace  joined  with  the  Senate  to  welcome  him  as  having  proved 
his  worthiness  to  be  the  heir  of  Julius.  A  festive  procession 
greeted  his  return  to  Home,  where  he  addressed  the  people  assem- 
bled outside  the  walls,  assuring  them  that  the  civil  wars  were 
over,  and  that  peace  should  be  his  study  for  the  future.  Hie 
goodwill  was  ratified  by  a  large  remission  of  taxation.  Content 
with  the  modest  honour  of  an  ovation  for  his  Sicilian  victory,  he 
entered  the  city  on  the  13th  of  November,  b.o.  36.  The  Senate 
decreed  the  erection  of  a  rostral  column  in  the  Forum,*  sur- 

*  The  Ooivmnt.  JiottratOj  so  oaUed  from  its  bdng  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  captured 
■hips,  waa  the  proper  monument  of  a  naval  victory.  The  eariieat  example  ia  thai 
erected  for  the  victory  of  Dailius  hi  the  First  Punic  War. 
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mounted  with  a  golden  statne  of  Octavian  ;  and  the  people  voted 
him  a  public  residence  on  the  Palatine.  He  now  entered  on  the 
great  policy  of  granting  all  the  liberty  that  was  not  fatal  to  his 
safety,  and  governing  under  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Not 
only  was  nothing  said  about  the  dictatorship  or  a  perpetual  con- 
sulship, but  he  pledged  hin^self  to  lay  down  the  triumvirate,  if 
Antony,  on  his  return  from  Parthia,  would  join  in  the  renunciation. 
Lastly,  he  gave  a  pledge  of  perfect  amnesty,  by  burning  all  the 
documents  that  could  implicate  his  enemies.  Bome  returned  to 
habits  of  order  under  a  vigilant  police,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  put  down  brigandage  throughout  Italy  and  Sicily. 

In  the  narrative  of  Octavian's  rise  to  his  present  greatness  we 
have  often  met  with  the  names  of  Agrippa  and  Msecenas.  We  have 
seen  the  origin  of  the  fbrmer,  his  early  connection  with  the  friend 
to  whom  he  remained  ever  faithful,  and  the  military  services  which 
so  well  earned  the  eulogy  of  Horace.*  Besides  what  he  had  done 
at  Perusia  and  against  Pompey,  he  had  made  a  campaign  in  Oaul 
and  crossed  the  Rhine  (b.o.  87).  Of  the  splendid  works  with  which, 
as  SBdile,  he  adorned  and  improved  the  capital,  we  shall  have  pres- 
ently to  speak.  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Octavian  to  be 
supported  by  a  minister  as  able  as  his  great  generaL  Caiub 
GiLNius  Mmovsab  was  descended  from  two  great  Etruscan  families, 
one  of  them  at  least  of  royal  origin,  and  his  ancestors  on  both  sides 
had  commanded  the  armies  of  their  states.t  The  Cilnii  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  out  by  a  revolution  provoked  by  their  tyranny, 
and  the  united  house  of  Cilnius-Mfficenas  held  only  equestrian 
rank  at  Bome,  but  with  a  fortune  sufficient  for  splendour.  How 
the  ^^  brilliant  knight "  X  ^^t  became  the  adviser  of  Octavian,  of 
whom  (unlike  Agrippa)  he  was  probably  the  senior,  we  are  not 
informed.  His  most  distinguished  services  up  to  this  time  had 
been  in  reconciling  the  triumvirs  by  the  treaties  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum,  and  keeping  the  distressed  populace  of  Bome  in 
good  temper.  ^^  During  the  doubtful  progress  of  the  Sicilian  War, 
the  centre  of  Octavian's  power  was  repeatedly  shaken  by  disturb- 
ances at  Bome.    Twice  was  Maecenas  deputed  to  appease  the  dick 

"  ScriberiB  Vario,  forti^  et  hostium 
Victor,  Haonii  canninifl  alite, 
Qnam  rem  canqae  ferox  naribiu  tut  eqid« 
IDles  te  duce  genorit** 

Horat  Carm.  L  6. 
f  Horat  8at.  L  6.    The  names  OUtdiu  and  Jfoomot  both  oocur  on  Etnucan  nm^ 
bat  never  together.    The  (^nii  vrere  the  loyal  honee  of  Anetittm. 
t  **  Clanu  Maecenas  eqiie8."-*Horat 
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affection  and  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  people.  For  this 
delicate  task  his  temper  and  talents  were  so  admirably  adapted, 
that  at  a  later  period  his  master  retained  him  permanently  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  administration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  left  him, 
during  his  own  frequent  absences  from  the  centre  of  affairs,  the 
virtual  sovereign  of  the  empire.  Mseoenas  seems  to  have  pos> 
seesed  a  genuine  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and  to  have  enjoyed  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  even  before  he  could  perceive  how  im« 
portant  an  instrument  literature  might  be  for  reconciling  the 
public  mind  to  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  connection  with  Yirgil 
dates  from  the  year  714  (b.o.  40),  and  was  prior  to  that  with 
Horace,  to  whom  indeed  the  elder  poet  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced him.  He  was  instrumental  in  restoring  to  both  their  for- 
feited estates,  and  recommending  them  to  the  favour  of  Octavian. 
Yarius  (the  epic  poet),  who  was  senior  to  either  of  the  great 
masters  of  Boman  song,  may  have  already  enjoyed  his  intimacy 
at  a  still  earlier  period."  * 

Antony  seemed  resolved  to  supply  the  only  confirmation  which 
the  power  of  Octavian  still  needed,  by  proving  his  unworthiness 
to  dispute  or  share  it.  Ko  sooner  had  he  set  foot  in  Asia,  than  he 
invited  Cleopatra  to  meet  him,  and  publicly  acknowledged  her 
twins  sons,  giving  them  the  titles  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  still 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parthian  foe  roused  his  soldier-spirit, 
and  the  accession  of  Fhraates,  who  murdered  his  father  Orodes, 
seemed  to  invite  Antony  to  improve  the  success  of  Yeutidius, 
whose  honours  had  overshadowed  his  own  fame.  Avoiding  the 
mistakes  of  Crassus,  he  marched  under  the  guidance  of  the  Arme- 
nian king  into  the  northern  province  of  Media,  and  had  formed 
the  siege  of  the  capital,  Praaspa,  when  he  was  deserted  by  his 
treacherous  ally.  The  arrival  of  the  Parthian  main  army  forced 
him  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  not,  like  Crassus,  through  a  hot  and 
sandy  desert,  but  amidst  the  winter  storms  of  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan.  It  was  twenty-seven  days  before  the  army, 
reduced  by  one-third,  found  a  shelter  which  the  Armenians  dared 
not  refuse ;  and  the  haste  with  which  Antony  pressed  homewards 
through  Syria  still  cost  the  lives  of  eight  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
(b.g.  36).  But  such  sufferings  weighed  as  nothing  in  his  mind 
against  the  pleasures  to  which  he  returned  at  Alexandria. 

•  Heriyale,  Vol.  HI.  pp.  278 — 4.  The  writingB  of  Horace,  whose  eulogj  is  far 
more  independent  and  dSacriminating  than  Vlrgirs,  supply  many  delicate  touches  and 
shades  to  aid  ns  in  forming  a  true  idea  of  Mnoenas,  in  that  character  of  a  patron  of 
jttters  wfaidi  haa  made  his  name  a  proyerb. 
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It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.o.  84  that  he  again  took  the  field, 
ostensibly  against  Parthia,  but  really  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Armenian  king,  whom  the  suddenness  of  his  invasion  enabled  him 
to  shut  up  in  his  capital  of  Artaxata.  Artavasdes  ventured  into 
bis  presence,  and  was  detained  a  prisoner,  while  Antony  overran 
the  kingdom.  Its  conquest  was  merely  nominal ;  but  he  returned 
with  an  immense  booty,  and  a  train  of  noble  captives,  to  celebrate 
at  Alexandria  a  triumph  after  the  Boman  model.  He  now  assumed 
the  full  state,  insignia,  and  dress  of  an  oriental  monarch,  and 
Cleopatra  sat  beside  him  as  his  queen ;  they  even  ventured  to 
appear  in  public  with  the  attributes  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  He  pro- 
claimed the  provinces  of  Coelc-Syria  and  Cyprus,  with  the  whole 
of  Libya,  added  to  her  kingdom  of  Egypt,  in  which  lie  named 
Caesarion  her  colleague.  His  twin  sons,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy, 
were  made  titular  kings,  the  one  of  Parthia,  Media,  and  Armenia ; 
the  other  of  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Cilicia ;  and  his  daughter  Cleo 
patra  was  declared  queen  of  Cyrene.  Content  with  these  displays 
of  imperial  sovereignty,  he  planged  into  dissipation,  the  details 
of  which  would  be  simply  disgusting  to  recount,  unless  redeemed 
by  the  master-strokes  of  the  poet's  hand;  and  Cleopatra  daily 
invented  new  pleasures  to  bind  her  lover  in  an  influence  whidi 
she  stiU  purposed  to  use  for  higher  aims. 

The  indignation  which  these  excesses  provoked  at  Bome  was  only 
mitigated  by  contempt,  a  feeling  which  Octavian  could  the  more 
venture  to  indulge,  since  he  had  strengthened  the  military  repu- 
tation  which  had  hitherto  contrasted  so  unfavourably  with  his 
rival's.  While  Antony  was  retreating  before  the  Parthians,  and 
triumphing  for  a  mere  raid  upon  Armenia,  Ceesar  secured  the 
dangerous  frontier  on  the  Alps  and  towards  the  Danube  by  three 
successive  campaigns,  which  he  made  in  person.  He  chastised  the 
Alpine  tribes  of  the  Salassi  and  Taurisci,  subdued  the  Dalmatians 
of  niyria,  and  then,  crossing  the  Julian  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the 
Save,  added  to  the  empire  the  province  of  Pannonia  (b,o.  35— -33). 
The  plenty,  security,  and  order  procured  by  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration added  daily  to  his  popularity,  which  he  took  care  to  main- 
tain by  the  spectacles  and  public  works  which  the  Komans  were 
always  ready  to  accept  as  a  large  measure  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  freedom ;  and  not  perhaps  unjustly,  for  they  could  enjoy 
the  one,  but  had  not  known  how  to  keep  the  other.  The  celebrated 
boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  Home  of  brick  and  loft  it  of 
marble,  is  described  by  our  modem  Cicero  as  ^^  a  part  of  the  glare 
in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost."    The  g^reat 
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epoch  of  this  transformatioa  was  the  sedileahip  of  Agrippa,  whose 
appointment  to  the  inferior  ofiSce  added  dignity  to  his  work. 
Highways,  sewers,  aqueducts,  tbantains,  haths,  gymnasia,  the 
circus,  temples,  and  other  public  buildings  were  formed  or  restored 
at  a  laviah  cost,  which  did  not  preclude  the  addition  of  largesses  in 
money  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  oil  and  salt,  and,  that  the  people 
might  enjoy  their  public  pleasures  with  decency  and  couifbrt,  the 
services  of  the  barbers  were  made  free  to  all.  The  expense  of  these 
works  was  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  spoil  of  the  Illyrian 
campaigns,  which  are  also  said  to  have  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
public  library  which  PoUio  opened  to  the  citizens,  while  another 
was  founded  by  Octavian  himself  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Dalma- 
tian war,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  sister  Octavia.  But  these 
sources  alone  must  have  been  inadequate  without  the  splendid 
munificence  of  the  prince  and  statesmen,  who  felt  that  their  gen- 
erosity would  be  well  rewarded  by  immortal  fame, — ^an  example 
of  the  use  of  wealth  from  which  our  own  age  has  still  much  to 
learn.  Nor  must  the  chief  share  of  the  honour  be  grudged  to 
Octavian  himself.  ^'  If  the  coffers  of  the  generous  aedile  were 
drained,  we  may  surmise  that  the  triumvir  freely  opened  his  own 
hoards  to  supply  the  deficiency.  For,  grateful  as  the  Eomans 
might  be  to  the  agent  through  whom  these  bounties  were  dis- 
pensed, it  was  to  Octavian  himself  that  they  attributed  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  design ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  when  a  rough 
soldier  like  Agrippa  proposed  that  the  innumerable  works  of  art 
concealed  in  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  should  be  amassed  in  mu- 
seums for  the  gratification  of  the  public,  that  he  obeyed  the  mas- 
ter impulse  of  another  hand,  only  slightly  veiled  from  general  ob- 
servation.*'* 

All  this  time  it  was  the  policy  of  Octavian  to  preserve  friendly- 
relations  with  Antony,  in  spite  of  provocations  of  the  grossest 
nature  both  to  the  state,  himself,  and  his  family.  Octavia,  who 
continued  to  watch  fipom  Bome  over  the  reputation  of  her  unworthy 
husband,  saw  in  the  Parthian  War  the  means  of  reviving  that 
nobler  flame  which  never  seems  utterly  extinct  in  the  breast  of 
the  brave  warrior.    In  the  spring  succeeding  the  retreat  from 

*  MenTile,  voL  ill  p.  2QS.  The  historian  Justly  points  to  the  edict  passed  In 
Agrippe's  SBdileship  for  the  banishment  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers  (of  whose  oor- 
nipting  Immoralities,  as  well  as  gross  impostures,  we  learn  much  from  Horace),  as  pro- 
moting the  monda  and  even  the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  Even  the  freest  states 
may  be  provoked  Into  bringing  slmikr  proceedings  wiUdn  the  compass  of  their  poller 
law. 

VOL.  III. — 19 
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Parthia  (b.o.  85),  when  Antotij  wim  in  Syria,  preparing  f<wr  a  new 
campaign,  she  went  as  far  aa  Athens  on  the  way  to  meet  him,  with 
costly  presents,  arms,  and  money  for  his  th>ops,  and  a  chosen  band 
of  2000  men,  splendidly  equij^d,  to  form  his  body-gnard*  The 
reward  of  this  devotion  was  a  letter  from  Antony,  eommanding  her 
to  stay  at  Athens.  The  sympathy  which  all  Rome  felt  for  t^e  noble- 
minded  lady^  whose  generosity  was  thus  insoked,  was  aacceeded 
by  religions  abhorrence  of  Antony,  when  the  triumphal  rites,  sacred 
to  the  deities  of  the  Capitol— the  one  spot  of  all  the  world  divinely 
appointed  as  the  seat  of  empire— were  paraded  in  solemn  mockery 
amidst  the  temples  of  subjugated  gods,  and  before  the  eyes  of  tihie 
despised  Egyptians  and  Oriental  Greein*  While  the  sorereign 
people  saw  their  provinces  added  to  a  tottering  kingdom,  which 
only  existed  by  the  sufferance  of  their  own  generals,  Ostavian 
felt  a  personal  wrong,  amounting  to  a  defiance,  in  the  recognition 
of  Cs^arion,  for  it  seemed 'to  challenge  his  own  rights  as  Cesar^s 
heir.  Kor  can  we  doubt  that  he  was  well  informed  of  the  vast 
projects  of  dominion  which  Cleopatra  did  not  scruple  to  avow. 
For,  amidst  all  het  voluptuous  pleasures,  the  Egyptian  queen  was 
possessed  by  an  ambition  worthy  of  the  last  descendant  of  Alex- 
ander's famous  general.  It  was  to  preserve  her  kingdom  that  she 
had  fiEUMsinated  first  CsBsar  and  then  Antony;  Her  connection  with 
her  present  lover  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  real  passion;  but 
those  outrageous  excesses,  whidi  have  astounded  every  succeeding 
age,  were  deliberate  inventions  for  maintaining  the  bond  whidi 
she  trusted  would  lift  her  to  the  tlurone  of  all  the  world.  She 
pledged  her  oath  to  her  favourites  by  the  deerees  she  would  dictate 
from  the  Capitol. 

At  length,  in  b.c.  33,  the  rivals  began  to  exchange  not  only  com* 
plaints,  which  negotiation  might  possibly  have  removed,  but  sar- 
casms, which  gave  the  final  provocation  to  war.  .Antony  waa  the 
first  to  collect  his  forces,  on  the  pretext  of  another  Parthian  cam- 
paign ;  but,  after  securing  an. ally  on  that  side  in  the  King  of 
Media,  be  marehed  from  Syria  into  Asia  Minor.  At  Ephesna  he 
was  met  by  Cleopatra,  and  they  advanced  together  to  Samoa,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  army  and  splendid  fleet  of  Egypt.  The  Ionian 
island,  where,  five  hundred  years  before,  the  praises  of  wine  and 
love  had  been  sung  by  Anacreon,  while  Polycrates  feasted  a  former 
King  of  Egypt,  witneaseed  orgies  amidst  ^hich  tliere  waa  no 
Amasis  to  lift  the  voice  of  warning.*  At  the  close  of  winter  they 
moved  on  to  Athens,  where  Antony  again  assumed  the  oharaeier 

•  See  Vol  L  p.  187. 
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of  the  patron  god  of  a  gorgeous  Dionyaiac.  festival,  at  the  vexy 
time  when  his  fidenda  at  Borne  were  provoking  a  casia.  The  con« 
ank  of  B.a  32,  who-HJi  accordanee  with  the  .agreement  between 
the  trinmrira — ^were  partiaana  of  Antony ,  began  their  year  of  office 
with  a  vehement  haiangue. against. Oetaviau  in  the  Senate.  At 
the  moment,  he  was  absent  firom  Rome,  pretendii^  that  his  life  waa 
in  danger  from  the  new  consuls.  On  his  return,  he  convened  the 
S^ate^  stationed  guards  at  the  door,  and.  entered  surrounded  by 
an  escort  of  friends  with,  daggers  beneath  their  cloaks.  Assuming 
his  aoeustomed  place  of  bonow!  between  the  consalsy  he  delivered 
a  bitter  invective  against  Antony  aiad  his  .purtiaans,  and  promised 
to  make  a  formal  aecuaation  at  a  futnrot  meeting  of  the  Senate. 
The  consuls  fled  to  Antctny,  who  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  like- 
ness to  C(esar's«eoeiving  tibe  fugitive  tribunes*  and,  assembling  the 
senators  in  his  train,  he  miude.hia  formal  reply  to  the  charges  of 
Oetavian*  .  But  most  of  his  Soman  followers  deserted  to  his  rival ; 
among  these  were  Flancus,iwhose.  repeated  tergiversations  had 
generally  been  ominous  of  the  turns  of  fortune,  and  Titius,  who 
had  been  the  instuunisent  of  an  act  of  which  Oetavian  specially  com- 
plained, the  murder  of  Sestos  Pompey.  Both  these  officers  had 
been  among  Antony's  most  trusted  coufidants^  and  were  privy  to  the 
contents  of  his  wilL  Titius  informed  Oetavian  that  the*  document 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  Yestal  Virgins.  He  had  left  to  Cleo- 
patra and  her  children  the  inheritance  of  what  belonged  to  the 
Bepublic  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  directed  his  body  to  be  buried 
with  hers  at.  Alescandria.  Oetavian  had  now  only  to  watch,  while 
afiecting  to  med^ute,  the  tide  of  public  indignation.  It  was 
loudly  demanded  that  Antony  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy  ; 
but  Oetavian  was  too  wise  to  drive  the  friends  of  his  rival  to  de- 
spair, and  to  bring  on  himself  the  odium  of  a  new  civil  war.  He 
preferred  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  Bepublic  against  an 
insolent  pc^entate  and  her  leader  in  the  conquest  of  the  last  of 
the  aoeient  kingdoms  of  the  East,  and  to  make  Antony  the  confed- 
erate of-  a  foreign  enemy.  Attired  in  the  antique  garb  of  a  Fetial 
herald,  he  took  his  stand  at  the  gate  of  Bellona's  temple,  sur- 
Toxmded  by  the  people  in  their  military  dress,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Queen  of  Egypt  (b.c.  82).  Antony  received  the  decla- 
ration of.  war  at  Athens,  where  Cleopatra  was  sharing  his  warlike 
counsels  as  well  as  his  pleasures  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
his  Boman  friends,  and  her  jealousy  had  been  inflamed  by  the 
praises  which  her  rival  had  so  lately  earned  from  the  Athenians. 
The  final  proof  of  Antony's  subjection  to  her  yoke  was  now  given 
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by  the  divorce  of  Octavia ;  and  the  insnlt,  not  to  Csesar  only,  but 
to  the  moral  sense  of  all  Borne,  was  aggravated  by  the  harsh 
execution  of  the  act.  Driven  from  her  husband's  house  by  officers 
sent  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  the  noble  woman  took  under  her 
care  the  children  left  behind  by  Antony,  Fulvia's  as  well  as  her 
own,  while  the  fickle  Athenians  transferred  their  public  honours  to 
Cleopatra. 

The  triumvirate  expired  at  the  close  of  this  year ;  and  Octavian, 
without  any  attempt  to  renew  it,  entered  upon  his  third  consulship 
on  the  1st  of  January,  b.g.  31.**^  It  was  in  the  guise  of  the  consti- 
tutional first  magistrate,  that  he  left  Bome,  to  lead  the  forces  of 
the  Bepublic  against  Cleopatra  and  the  traitor  who  abetted  her  in 
the  war.  Antony  had  already  stationed  his  tbrces  along  the 
western  shore  of  Greece,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Fatree  in 
Achsea.  Octavian's  first  act,  in  imitation  of  CsBsar's  bearing 
towards  Pompey,  was  to  send  a  letter  to  Antony,  proposing  that 
his  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  coast,  that  they  might 
meet  to  confer  in  safety ;  but  Antony  rejected  the  proposal  with 
the  significant  allusion  to  the  loss  of  the  third  member  of  the  old 
triumvirate : — ^''Who  then  shall  stand  umpire  between  us,  if  either 
breaks  the  agreement?"  He  knew  that  negotiation  was  only 
named  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  odium  of  its  rejection ; 
and  his  mind  was  now  made  up  to  stake  the  empire  he  now  held 
against  that  which  he  hoped  to  win.  His  armaments  seemed  to 
justify  his  resolution.  His  general  on  land,  Canidius  Crassus, 
commanded  a  hundred  thousand  legionaries  and  12,000  cavalry, 
besides  the  immense  hosts  of  Asia  under  their  own  princes.  Bat 
they  were  not  concentrated  on  any  chosen  field  of  battle ;  for 
Antony  had  determined  to  risk  the  decisive  engagement  on  the 
sea.  His  magnificent  fieet  consisted  of  500  ships,  many  with  no 
less  than  ten  banks  of  oars;  but  so  imperfectly  manned,  that 
landsmen  of  all  occupations  had  been  suddenly  pressed  into  the 
service.  Few  a^ttempts  were  made  to  train  these  motley  and  sea- 
sick crews,  which  were  decimated  through  famine  in  the  crowded 
ports ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Antony  had  so  far  forgotten 
the  Boman  general  in  the  Oriental  despot  as  to  declare  that,  ^^  while 
the  oars  were  sound,  there  should  be  no  want  of  oarsmen,  as  long 
as  there  was  a  population  in  Greece "  (Orosius).  On  the  other 
hand,  Octavian  had  collected  the  light  Libumian  galleys,  so  famous 
for  ages  past  in  the  hands  of  the  bold  mariners  of  the  Adriatic ; 

*  His  election  was  an  act  of  hostllitj  to  Antony,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  con 
soJsbip  for  this  year. 
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his  cre^s  had  been  trained  in  repeated  encounters  with  the  jfleets 
of  Sextus  Pompey,  and  Agrippa  was  at  their  head  Under  such 
a  chief,  these  handy  ships  and  dexterons  crews  were  a  match  for 
the  unwieldy  strengtli  and  twofold  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The 
land  forces  of  Octavian  consisted  of  80,000  legionaries,  and  a  cav- 
alry about  equal  to  that  of  Antony ;  and  the  absence  of  a  motley 
host  of  auxiliaries  was  no  element  of  weakness. 

Though  Antony  had  resolved  to  fight  at  sea,  he  permitted 
Ctesar's  navy  to  gain  the  command  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
waters,  and  even  to  annoy  his  coasts.  Octavian  transported  his 
army  unhindered  to  Toryne  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  a  station  oppo- 
site the  islet  of  Faxus,  south-east  of  Corcyra.  This  island,  the 
key  of  the  Adriatic,  was  taken  without  a  blow,  and  became  his 
naval  head-quarters.  The  chief  citizens  of  Bome  were  gathered 
round  their  consul,  at  once  adding  prestige  to  his  cause  and  giving 
security  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital ;  and  he  had  reason  to 
expect  a  large  defection  from  those  who  were  still  with  Antony. 
Having  completed  his  preparations,  Octavian  sailed  from  Corcyra 
to  "  Freshwater  Bay  '^  (Glykys  Limen),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Acheron ;  and  his  army  and  fleet  met  at  Fort  Comarus,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf. 

This  land-locked  basin,  which,  with  the  Maliac  Gulf  on  the 
eastern  coast,  forms  a  broad  isthmus  in  the  midst  of  Northern 


1  Biiia8flfiV«oM(i. 

i.  a  LaSoara, 

8.  Prom.  Aetfaim.    La  PwUa, 

4.  a  Madonna. 

&.  Temple  of  Apono.    Fort  La  Punta, 

1  AmUk 

T.  AmMtorlam. 

8.  Voniiga. 

P.  Ba^cf  Frutua, 


Plah  or  AcriOTf. 

Greece,  lies  on  the  39th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Its  true  mouth 
is  formed  by  a  break  in  the  chain  of  mountains  running  parallel 
to  the  coast,  between  the  lofty  headlands  of  La  Sca/ra  in  Epirus 
and  Madonna  *  in  Acamania  (see  the  Flan).  But  the  lower  ground 
«)utside  of  these  capes  forms  a  bay  in  the  Epirot  shore,  interpene- 

•  From  the  ruins  on  this  cape,  which  now  bear  the  name  of  Axio^  D'Anville  supposed 
that  ii  was  the  trae  Actium,  but  this  opinion  is  satisfactorilj  reftited  by  Golonet 
Leake. 
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trated  by  a  long  spit  mnnmg  out  firom  Acamanii^  thuB  making  a 
Becond  strait  of  a  gleeire-like  shape.  The  space  between  the  twc 
straits  forms  a  sort  of "  propontis  "  to  the  gulf,  now  called  the 
Bay  of  Prm>€9ay  which  ftimished  a  secure  anchorage  for  the  fleet 
of  Antony  and  Oleopatra.  Upon  the  long  low  spit  on  its  western 
side  (which  the  Greeks  called  by  the  generic  name  of  Acte)  there 
stood  a  famous  temple  of  Apollo :  this  was  the  true  AcnuK,  though 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  promontory  itself.  Antony's  army 
was  encamped  on  this  spit,  and  towers  were  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  strait,  which  was  entirely  commanded  by  his  fleet.  The  jkh 
sition  on  the  low  manshy  site,  without'shelter  from  the  sea-winds, 
had  caused  great  sickness  among  his  troops,  both  during  the  win* 
ter  storms  and  the  summer  heats.  It  was  not  till  August  that 
Octa\dan  established  his  camp  on  the  opposite  •promontory,  at  the 
spot  where  he  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Nioopolis,  in  honour  of 
the  victory;  and  he  united  it  by  an  entreMhment  wit^  the  station 
of  his  fleet  at  Comarus«  The  strait  which  divided  the  two  armies 
is  but  700  yards  wide  at  its  narrowest  pcul;.  Antony  hastened  from 
PatrsB,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  Agrippa,  whose  fleet 
also  took  the  island  of  Leucas  and  gained  a  victory  over  an  An- 
tonian  squadron,  while  the  desertions  from  Antony's  camp  began 
with  his  trusted  legate  Domitius,  and  the  kings  of  Paphlagonia, 
Pisidia,  and  Galatia. 

It  was  needfiil  to  bring  on  a  decisive  conflict  before  the  defec- 
tions became  more  serious;  and  Antony  crossed  the  strait  with 
a  part  of  his  forces  and  encamped  near  Octaviari.  But,  being 
worsted  in  more  than  one  skirmish,  he  retired  to  his  former  posi- 
tion. Jealousy  had  now  reached  its  height  between  the  Queen  of 
Egypt  and  the  Koman  officers  ;  and  Antony,  not  knowing  whom 
to  trust,  adopted  the  advice  of  Cleopatra,  to  retire  with  the  fleet 
to  Egypt,  leaving  a  few  garrisons  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  and 
abandoning  the  rest  of  the  army  to  its  fate.  The  design  could  not 
be  concealed  from  the  soldiers ;  and,  amidst  the  murmurs  which 
Antony  heard  as  he  passed  along  the  ranks,  a  veteran  centurion 
exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, — "  General,  why  do  you  distrust 
these  wounds  or  this  sword,  and  rest  your  hopes  on  miserable  logs 
of  wood?  Let  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  fight  on  sea,  but  give 
us  land,  on  which  we  are  wont  to  conquer  and  to  die."  Antony 
made  no  reply;  but  he  proceeded  with  his  preparations.  The 
smaller  vessels,  which  he  had  not  sailors  enough  to  man,  were 
destroyed,  and  20,000  chosen  legionaries,  with  2000  bowmen,  and 
all  the  treasure,  were  embarked  upon  the  best  ships.     The  fleet 
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moved  from  the  inner  basin  into. the  strait,  ranged  in  order  of 
battle^  to  conceal  the  design  of  flight 

For  fonr  days  ibs  progrees  of  the  armada  was  hindered  by  heavy 
gales,  -which  at  the  same  time  prevented  Octavian's  fleet  from 
dosing  with  the  enemy  whUe  they  were  crowded  in  tide  narrow 
strait.  The  decisive  day,  the  2nd  of  September,  B.a  31,  was 
ushered  in  by  a  dead  calm ;  but  at  noon  a  sea4>reeze  sprang  np, 
and  the  Roman  fleet  bore  down  in  two  divisions,  under  Octavian 
and  Agrippa,  as  if  to  snnound  the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  the 
bay.  outside  the  strait  off  the  western  shore  of  Actium.  This 
movement  cut  off  all  hope  of  escaping  an  engagement.  Antony 
led  the  van,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Egyptian  squad- 
ron of  sixty  ships,  among  which  the  galley  of  Cleopatra  was 
eonspieuous  by  its  gilded  bulwarks..  The  lat^e  ships  of  Antony 
were  protected  by  frameworks  of  heavy  timber  against  the  shock 
of  the  triremes,  and  their  decks  were  surmounted  by  wooden 
towws,  from  which  huge  stones  were  hurled  and  grappling-irons 
cast  forth.  But  all  this  added  to  their  unmanageable  bulk ;  and 
the  libumian  galleys,  impelled  by  practised  rowers,  shot  round 
and  past  them,  sweeping  away  their  oars,  and  evading  the  dan- 
gerous grapple.  Still  they  inflicted  no  decisive  injury  on  their 
powerful  antagonists^  and  the  victory  seemed  to  be  hanging  in 
suspense,  when  the  wind  shifted,  and  blew  off  the  land.  The  well- 
known  purple  soils  were  spread  over  the  galley  of  Cleopatra,  and 
the  whole  Egyptian,  sqnadiron  was  seen  flying  from  the  battle.  It 
was  no  sudden  movement  of  cowardice,  but  the  execution  of  a 
deliberatoplaiQ ;  and  Antony  no  sooner  beheld  the  signal,  than  he 
leaped  into  a  light  gaUey,  and  joined  the  flight  of  Cleopatra. 
Many  of  his  followers  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  by  lightening 
their  vessels  and  providing  for  their  own  safety ;  but  few  could 
escape  from  the  press,  and  most  fought  with  redoubled  ftiry.  Even 
when  the  huge  vessels  were  disabled,  the  aid  of  fire  was  needed  to 
destroy  them«  CombustibleB  were  sent  for  from  the  camp,  and 
burled  at  them  with  javelins  or  drifted  against  them  by  fire-ships, 
and  by  nightfiJl  the  bay  of  Actium  was  lighted  up  with  a  con- 
flagration, in  which  ships,  crews,  and  treasures  were  consumed 
together.  The  army  of  Antony,  which  like  the  hostile  force  on 
the  (Opposite  shore,  had  been  passive  spectators  of  the  grand  and 
decisive  conflict,  surrendered  after  seven  days  on  honourable  terms ; 
but  the  general  clemency  of  the  victor  was  stained  by  a  tew 
examples  of  vengeance  on  the  chiefs.  The  bulk  of  the  legionaries 
took  the  military  oath  to  Octavian,  who  thus  found  himself  at  the 
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head  of  the  whole  armed  force  of  Rome,  nnmbering  between  thiiij 
and  forty  legions.  This  capitulation,  however,  following  upon  the 
escape  of  Cleopatra  and  the  destruction  of  Antony's  ships,  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  an  enormous  spoil,  and  for  a  moment  the 
victorious  array  was  on  the  verge  of  mutiny.  But  Octavius  sent 
back  the  veterans  to  their  lands,  and  committed  all  else  to  the 
firmness  of  Agrippa,  while  he  himself  reserved  a  few  chosen 
legions  for  the  pursuit  of  Antony.  At  a  later  period  he  commem- 
orated the  battle  by  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  (the  City  of 
Victory)  and  the  institution  of  quinquennial  games  in  honour  of 
the  Actian  Apollo,  whose  little  chapel  on  the  opposite  shore 
was  replaced  by  a  splendid  temple. 

The  few  ruins  of  the  temple  and  the  city  form  fiEu:  less  enduring 
monuments  than  the  strains  of  the  poets,  whose  very  flattery  could 
not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  victory  which  decided  that, 
since  the  Bepublic  was  no  more,*  the  new  sovereign  of  the 
Boman  world  should  be  the  heir  of  Csesar  and  not  the  slave  of 
Cleopatra.  ^^  The  masters  of  Eoman  song  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  adorning  with  the  hues  of  the  imagination  the  decision 
of  the  world's  debate.  Horace  brands  the  inebriate  frenzy  of  the 
Egyptian,  who  had  dared  to  threaten  with  ruin  the  Capitol  and 
the  empire.  Propertius  ascribes  the  triumph  to  Apollo,  who  cast 
aside  his  lyre,  and  grasped  his  bow  and  exhausted  his  quiver  in 
defence  of  Home.  Yirgil  assumes  all  his  strength  and  majesty  to 
delineate  the  crowm'ng  victory  of  his  imperial  hero.  The  East 
and  West  have  met  in  decisive  conflict,  and  the  rout  of  Actium 
has  prostrated  the  world  before  the  fathers,  the  people,  and  the 
gods  of  his  country.  The  issue  of  the  long  struggle  of  the 
nations  against  the  all-conquering  Eepublic  is  indeed  a  momentous 
event  in  human  annals.  The  laws  and  language,  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  Europe,  still  bear  witness  to  the  catastrophe  of 
Actium.  The  results  it  produced  can  never  recur  to  our  minds, 
without  impelling  us  to  reflect  upon  the  results  we  may  suppose  it 
to  have  averted.  It  would  be  monstrous  indeed  to  admit  that  the 
triumph  of  Antony  could  have  permanently  subjected  Rome  to 
Egypt,  the  West  to  the  East.  The  vitality  of  European  intellect 
would  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  an  inorganic  and  alien  des- 
potism ;  the  spirit  which  defended  Hellas  from  the  Persian,  and 
Christendom  from  the  Moor,  would  have  avenged  Bome  upon  the 
Copt  and  the  Arabian.    But  the  genius  of  an  Octavian  could 

*  The  ancient  writers  usually  date  the  fidl  of  the  Republic  and  the  begiiming  of  the 
Empire  from  the  battle  of  Acdum. 
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hardly  have  been  replaced ;  none  but  himself,  among  his  own 
generation,  could  have  founded  a  dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bepublic ;  in  the  next  generation  the  opportunity  would  have 
passed  away.  The  empire  of  Antony  wocQd  have  been  dismem- 
bered like  that  of  Alexander ;  and  in  the  first  century,  instead  of 
the  fifth,  the  western  world  would  have  been  split  into  petty  and 
degenerate  principalities.  The  Goths,  let  loose  prematurely  upon 
their  victims,  would  have  exterminated  ideas  which  neither  awed 
nor  attracted  them.  The  arts  and  manners  of  Bome  would  have 
left  no  deeper  traces  in  the  minds  of  Europe,  than  Hellas  has 
impressed  upon  Western  Asia.  The  language  of  her  Curia  and 
her  Forum  would  have  been  forgotten ;  and  the  writings  of  Cicero 
would  have  crumbled  in  her  dust.  We  might  guess  her  grandeur 
from  her  imperishable  Cloaca,  and  measure  her  power  by  the 
foundations  of  her  walls ;  but  her  roads  and  camps  would  be  a 
marvel  and  a  mystery,  and  Csesar  a  name  like  Ninus  or  Sesos> 
trifl."* 

Before  following  the  fugitives  to  Egypt,  Octavian  deemed  it 
necessary  to  reduce  to  order  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia. 
Having  levied  contributions  from  the  cities  both  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  Ionian  coast,  he  spent  the  winter  at  Samos,  and  then 
returned  to  Brundisium  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  reward- 
ing  his  soldiers,  and  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  But 
the  year's  respite  thus  gained  was  of  little  use  to  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  He  seemed  utterly  prostrate  with  shame  and  disap- 
pointment, while  she  used  her  last  days  of  power  with  the  fury  of 
an  Oriental  temper.  Whatever  of  Boman  manliness  had  survived 
in  the  mind  of  Antony  seemed  to  have  been  cast  away  when  he 
turned  his  back  on  his  struggling  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Actium. 
The  mortification  of  having  forfeited  his  honour  for  a  woman,  and 
resentment  against  her  for  having  befooled  him,  seem  to  have 
been  mingled  with  doubt  of  his  reception  by  his  mistress.  When 
his  light  bark  overtook  her  galley,  and  he  was  lifted  on  deck  by 
her  command,  he  vdthdrew  to  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  and  sat 
there  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  The  dose  pursuit  of  the 
libumian  galleys,  which  took  two  of  Cleopatra's  ships,  roused 
him  to  energy  ;  but  he  presently  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence. 
It  was  three  days  before  the  messages  which  Cleopatra  sent  him 
by  her  women  could  prevail  on  him  to  come  into  her  presence. 
The  moment  they  met,  her  ascendancy  revived ;  but  his  conduct 
proves  that  he  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  empire,  to  find  such 

•  UeriTale,  vol  UL  p.  828—5. 
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Bolaee  as  be  oovld  in  love.  Toaehing  at  Tienarod,  be  sent  ordere  to 
faisgeneral  Oanidius  to  lead  bis  army  borne  by  land ;  bat  At  tbe  Tery 
same  lime  be  digmifised  bi»  Koman  friends  witb  presents,  and  ad- 
vised tbem  to  make  tbeir  peace  witb  tbe  victor. 

Wbeu  the  Alexandrians  saw  the  fleet  approacb  witb  unbroken 
nnmbers,  and  witb  tbe  signs  of  victory,  wbicb  tbe  qneen  bad 
assnmed,  tbey  raised  a  sbont  of  welcome,  and  tbe  leaders  who 
might  bave  beaded  a  revolt,  bad  tbe  trntb  been  known,  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept*  an  invitation  to  tbe  royal  galley*  Tbey  we9*e 
seized  and  put  to  death ;  and  tbeir  confiscated  property  served 
to  bribe  tbe  Egyptian  soldiers.  Bat  there  was  a  Boman  force 
stationed  at  ParsBtonium  ;  and  tbese  shnt  the  gates  against 
Antony  wben  be  summoned  tbem  to  ibllow  bim  to  Alexandria. 
He  felt  that  be  was  reduced  ttom  a  g^ieral  of  Rome  to  tbe  lieo- 
tenant  of  the  qneen,  whom  be  bad  no  longer  tbe  power  to  defend ; 
and  be  was  scarcely  prevented  from  putting  himself  to  death. 
His  only  vestige  even  of  affected  hope  was  in  the  army  wbicb  bad 
long  since  snrrendered  at  Actium.  Having  persuaded  Cleopatra 
to  abandon  ber  project  of  transporting  her  ships  and  treasures  to 
tbe  Bed  Sea  and  escaping  to  some  unknown  region,  Antony  shut 
himself  up  in  a  castle  on  an  islet,  connected  with  the  Pharos  by 
a  mole.  Cleopatra  maintained  before  ber  snbjects  the  mien  of 
royalty,  and  made  vigorous  pi^arations  for  defence ;  but  both 
were  engaged  in  attempts  to  negotiate  with  Oot«vian,  wbo  spumed 
tbe  advances  of  Antony  witb  insulting  coldness,  while  he  encour- 
aged tbe  queen  to  believe  that,  by  sacrificing  ber  lover,,  she  migbt 
bring  tbe  new  mast^  of  tbe  world  beneath  bar  spell,  and  share 
tbe  throne  of  Rome,  to  which  CfiBsar  bad  nearly  ndsed  her.  Tbe 
winter  was  spent  by  tbe  wretcbed  pair— ^for  Antony,  though  dia- 
trustftil  of  Cleopatra,  bad  again  emerged  from  bis  retreat — ^in 
drowning  the  care  of  days,  eacb  of  wbicb  migbt  be  tbeir  last,  in 
vows  to  die  together,  and  in  experiments  on  the  poisons  by  wbieh 
tbey  migbt  find  tbe  quickest  and  easiest  end. 

Tbe  approacb  of  Oetavian  and  bis  army  roused  for  tbe  last  time 
tbe  soldier  spirit  in  Antony ;  and  be  gained  a  victory  in  an  affair 
of  cavalry  under  die  walls  of  Alexandria,  soon  followed  by  a  defeaL 
His  attempts  to  gain  over  deserters  were  derided  by  Oetavian ;  and 
his  challenge  to  decide  tbe  quarrel  by  single  combat  was  treated 
witb  contempt.  Tbe  tragedy  that  ensued  is  scarcely  more  intelli- 
gible, as  to  its  actual  facts,  in  tbe  accounts  of  ancient  authors, 
than  in  tbe  pages  of  tbe  dramatist.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
historical  criticism  to  analyse  tbe  mingled  workings  of  despair  and 
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diagost,  jealousy  amd  treachery ;  or  to  decide  whether  Antony 
sought  in  flying  from  Cleopatra,  a  last  field  of  enterprise  or 
honoarable  death,  and  whether  she  resolTed  to  detain  him  as  the 
lorer  with  whom  she  could  not  part,  or  the  victim  whose  sacrilice 
was  to  make  her  peace  with  the  conqneror.  Thus  much  al(me  is 
certain,  that  he  was  preparing  a  fleet,  either  to  fight  the  enemy  at 
sea  or  to  escape  to  Spain,  vrhj&n  Cleopatra  bribed  the  -sailors  to 
carry  the  ships  over  to  theenemy.  The  like  arts  were  so  successful 
beyond  her  expectations  with  the  soldiers,  that  she  found  herself 
also  abandonded.  Dreading  the  anger  of  Antony  no  less  than  the 
approach  of  Oetavian,  Bhe  retired  with  her  women  to  a  mausoleum 
where  her  treasureB  were  already  hidden,*  and  spread  the  report 
of  her  voluntary  death.  Antony  heard  the  news,  and  felt  that  he 
had  no  longer  her  safety  to  defend,  nor  her  love  to  live  for.  He 
stabbed  himself  with  hisi^word  ;  but  the  wound  was  not  at  once 
fatal.  He  revived  to  hear  that  Cleopatra  was  living,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  to  her  asylum.  The  queen  and  her  women 
drew  up  the<  dying  manV  litter  into  the  upper  chamber ;  and  he 
expii^  amidst' die  caresses  of  the  ^^  beautiftd  mbchief "  who  had 
deceived  him  to  the  last 

Thus  perished  the  only  man  who  had  shown  himself  able,  and 
whom  the  events  of  fourteen  years  had  proved  not  at  all  imworthy, 
to  contest  the  prize  of  empire  with  the  younger  Csesar.  His  char- 
acter was  far  from  being,  what  it  is  often  repiesented,  the  most 
hideous  growth  of  that  corrupt  age.  The  vices  of  his  earlier 
career  must  not  be  judged  of  too  literally  from  Cicero's  invectives ; 
but  they  were  doubtless  bad  enough.  They  were  the  product  of 
that  epicurean  disifegard  of  the  restraints  of  conscience,  which 
ikiarked  the  circle  that  surrounded  Csasar,  acting  on  the  coarse  and 
self-indulgent  temperament  of  the  blunt  soldier,  frank  alike  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  passions  and  the  assertion  of  his  claims.  His 
fbll  subjection  to  the  seductians  of  Cleopatra  has  in  it  more  of 
human  nature  than  the  self-restrained  (Ussimulation  by  which 
Oetavian  first  offered  himself  as  her  lover,  and  then  repelled  her 
fascinations.  If  Antony  could  have  steadily  maintained  before 
Osssar's  veterans  the  character  which  never  quite  deserted  him  to 
the  last,  of  the  bold  and  skilful  soldier,  the  issue  might  have  been 
different.  His  youthful  opponent  subdued  him  by  those  powers 
of  self-command  and  dissimulation,  of  which  his  conduct  towards 
Cleopatra  now  gave  a  crowning  proof.    His  aim  was  to  secure 

*  The  reader  should  remember  the  stnxetnre  of  the  l^Tpttftn  tombs,  with  an  upper 
chamber,  where  banquets  were  held  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 
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both  the  treasures  and  the  person  of  Cleopatra, — an  ornament 
such  as  had  never  before  graced  the  triumph  of  a  Roman,  and  the 
representative  of  the  long  line  of  Ptolemies  and  Pharaohs  which 
reached  back  into  primeral  darkness.  Distrustful  of  his  designs, 
she  had  against  them  no  defence  but  her  powers  of  fascination* 
Ffearing  to  alarm  her  into  self-destruction,  he  sent  Proculeius  as 
the  bearer  of  reassuring  messages,  and  Cleopatra,  after  one  frantic 
grasp  at  her  dagger,  suffered  herself  to  be  led  back  to  her  empty 
palace,  when  she  had  embalmed  and  buried  Antony  with  the 
honours  of  an  Egyptian  king. 

Octavian  had  entered  Alexandria  without  resistance  on  the  Ist 
of  Sextilis  (August),  from  which  day  the  Egyptians  dated  a  new 
epoch,  as  they  had  before  dated  from  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies.  He 
informed  the  suppliant  people  that  he  spared  the  city  for  the 
memory  of  its  founder,  for  its  own  beauty,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  townsman,  the  philosopher  Areius.  Secure  in  his  self- 
mastery,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Cleopatra,  whom  he  found  amidst  the 
signs  of  sickness  and  mourning,  surrounded  with  the  busts  and 
portraits  of  Julius,  and  holding  his  letters  to  her  breast.  But  the 
appeal  to  Octavian's  filial  piety  was  as  fruitless  as  the  passionate 
movement  with  which  she  threw  herself  weeping  at  his  feet.  With 
a  firmness,  the  selfish  motive  of  which  makes  it  a  contrast  rather 
than  a  parallel  to  the  bearing  of  Alexander  in  the  tent  of  Darius, 
he  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  called  her  to  a  stem  account  for 
the  war  she  had  dared  to  make  with  Home,  and  only  granted  her 
life  on  the  surrender  of  her  treasures.  The  discovery  by  a  slave 
of  her  attempt  to  keep  some  back  convinced  Octavian  that  he  had 
lulled  her  fears,  and  that  she  meant  to  live.  But  the  woman  had 
triumphed  in  the  conflict  of  deceit,  and  all  doubt  was  removed 
by  private  information  that  she  was  to  be  sent  off  to  Rome  within 
three  days.  She  made  preparations  for  her  voyage,  and  only  asked 
to  pay  her  last  duties  at  the  tomb  of  Antony.  A  banquet  was 
spread,  after  the  Egyptian  custom,  in  the  upper  chamber ;  while, 
in  the  sepulchral  vault  below,  she  besought  the  departed  to 
intercede  with  the  gods  to  whom  he  had  gone,  that  she  might 
share  his  tomb.  AU  access  to  the  sepulchre  was  guarded  by  the 
Eoman  soldiers,  but  they  suffered  a  peasant  to  pass  with -a  basket 
of  splendid  figs,  of  which  he  gave  them  some  to  taste.  It  was 
conmionly  reported  that  an  asp,  conr^ealed  among  the  figs,  afforded 
Cleopatra  the  means  of  escaping  the  contumely  prepared  for  her, 
but  the  manner  of  her  death  was  never  certainly  known.*    She 

*  No  marks,  dther  of  violeDce  or  of  the  action  of  poison,  were  found  upon  Uie 
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dismissed  all  her  women^  except  two  named  Cbarmion  and  Iras, 
sending  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  Octavian,  in  which  she  prayed 
to  be  buried  with  Antony.  Suspecting  a  trick  to  lure  him  to  her 
presence,  Octavian  sent  messengers,  who  burst  open  the  doors  of 
the  mausoleum,  and  found  Cleopatra  dead  npon  her  golden  couch, 
Iras  expiring  at  her  feet,  and  Oharmion  feebly  replacing  the  dia- 
dem which  had  fallen  from  her  head.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Is  this  well  ? "  she  had  just  strength  to  reply,  "  It  is  well,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  daughter  of  kings,"  when  she  too  fell  dead.  Octa- 
vian granted  the  dying  request  of  Cleopatra,  and  laid  her  with  royal 
honours  by  the  side  of  Antony.  The  clemency  which  spared  their 
children  had  the  eflFect  (whatever  was  its  motive)  of  luring  Ceesarion 
from  his  safe  retreat  in  Ethiopia,  and  his  pretensions  to  Csesar's 
inheritance  were  extinguished  by  his  death,  after  the  philosopher 
Areius  had  overcome  (it  is  said)  the  hesitation  of  Octavian  by  a 
parody  of  Homer^s  famous  praise  of  monarchy : — 

**  *  Tia  no  good  thing,  a  mtdtitade  of  CoBtarB,^''  • 

About  the  same  time  as  Caesar's  reputed  son,  perished  Cassius  of 
Parma,  the  last  survivor  of  Csesar's  murderers,  and  Canidius,  the 
last  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  These  executions  completed  the  bloody 
roll  of  the  victims  of  the  war  for  empire,  and  the  conqueror  henceforth 
adopted  a  policy  of  magnanimity.  "  In  the  conspicuous  clemency 
of  Caesar  the  Romans  had  seen  only  the  natural  kindliness  of  his 
disposition  ;  and  so  in  the  cruelty  of  the  young  Octavian  they  read 
nothing  but  an  inherent  ferocity  of  temper.  They  could  not  under- 
stand the  austere  and  passionless  ambition  of  one  who  could  be 
cruel  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  advancement  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  no  less  merciful  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fame.  But 
neither  in  his  temper  nor  his  acts  did  Octavian  shift  capriciously 
to  an  fro :  during  the  early  part  of  his  career  his  sternness  never 
relaxed  into  pity,  nor,  during  the  long  period  which  followed,  did 
he  swerve,  except  once  or  twice  in  a  moment  of  passion,  from  the 
systematic  mildness  he  prescribed  to  his  policy."  f 

Cleopatra  died  on  the  30th  of  Sextilis  (August),  b.o.  40,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  her  reign  :  —the 
last  of  the  long  train  of  Pharaohs,  Achsemenids,  and  Ptolemies, 

corpse.  The  story  of  the  -wp,  which  reoeived  confirmation  from  the  experiments  above 
referred  to,  was  ad(q>ted  by  Octayiaa,  in  whose  triumph  there  was  borne  a  waxen  figure 
of  Gleopalra  sinking  into  ibe  last  sleep  npon  her  conch,  with  the  snake  dinging  to  her 
n. 

*  Ovfc  oyaB^  Kohmataapui^  instead  of  iroXu/coipaviif,  **  a  multitude  of  mUn,^* 

t  Uerivale,  t<^  ill  p.  847. 
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who  had  filled  the  throne  of  Egypt  for  a  period^  which  moderate 
oomputerB  estimate  at  uot  much  Aort  of  three  thousand  years. 
The  oldest  monarchy  of  the  ancient  world,  the  last  of  the  king- 
doms estahlished  by  Alexander's  conquests,  has  suocuinbed  to  the 
destiny  of  the  conquering  B^uUia  Borne  is  triumphant  OFer 
the  two  great  systems  which  have*  preceded  her  in  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  Oriental  despotism  and  Hellenism.  The  "Ibok 
whidi  hreaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things  "  has  ^^  broken 
in  pieces  and  bruised"  the  gddy  the  sihety  and  the  hrasB  of 
Assyria,  Persia^  and  Macedonia.  Eut  little  did  the  victor  imagine, 
when  he  confirmed  Herod  in  the  sovereignty  of  JudsBa,  that  tlie 
rock,  upon  which  the  capital  of  that  petty  kingdom  was  bjoilt,  was 
the  emblem  of  that  eternal  foundation  of  all  power,  from  which 
a  living  stone  was  just  about  to  be  cut  out  without  hands,  to  smite 
the  image  of  secular  despotism  upon  its  feet  of  .iron,  already 
mingled  with  the  weaker  clay, — so  that  "  the  iron,  the  clay,  the 
brass,  the  silver,  and  tlie  gold  were  broken  to  pieces  together,  and 
became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors ;  and  the  wind 
carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them :  and  the 
stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the 
whole  «arth."  * 

In  creating  Egypt  a  province  of  the  Soman  empire,  Octavian 
took,  care  to  make  it  directly  subject  to  himself,  and  not  to  the 
Senate — the  type,  in  fact,  of  what  were  afterwards  called  the 
"Provinces  of  Csesar."  Its  enormous  fertility  and  wealth,  its 
maritime  strength,  and  its  position  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  East,  made  it  far  too  important  to  be  trusted  out  of  his  own 
hands ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  importance,  of  his  authority 
for  the  continuance  of  that  wise  policy  of  concession  to  native 
customs,  by  which  the  Ptolemies  had  so.  long  maintained  their 
hold  upon  the  Egyptians.  Kot  only  the  religious,  but  the  judicial 
system,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  Pharaohs,  was  left 
to  be  administered  by  the  people  themselves,  and  the  province  was 
carefully  guarded  from  the  extortions  of  the  Eoman  tax-gatherers. 
The  government  was  entrusted  to  Cornelius  Gallus^  a  distinguished 
knight,  the  friend  of  PoUio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and  Octavian 
afterwards  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  that  the  governor  should 
never  be  of  higher  than  equestrian  rank,  and  that  no  senator  should 
even  visit  the  province  without,  permissiw.  Under  the  prefect 
was  an  officer  of  finance  {jpTocfWtaiQi^y  who  rendered  his  acooxmts 
direct  to  Octavian.    The  province  was  guarded  by  three  legions, — 

*  Dnniel  ii.  85. 
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one  beiug  always  stationed  at  Afexaadrift,  to  overawe  the  tarbulent 
populace,  besides  a  select  body  of  nine  pore  BomaQ'  oohorts,  three 
of  which  Jield  the  frontier  garrison  of  Syene« :  The  eonduct '  of  the 
fiiiBt  prefect  soon  proved  that  no  precautions  conld  be  too  strict. 
Though  one  of  Ootavian's  most  trosted  fiiends,  Oomelios  Oallns 
began,  afber  four  years,  to  assume  airs  of  independence,  speaking 
lightly  of  his  master,  erecting  many  statues  of  himself,  and 
inscribing  his  own  deeds  upon  the  pyramids.  Being  deprived  of 
his  government,  and  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  he  fell 
upon  his  own  sword  (b.  o.  26).  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  Buoceasor,  i^Elius  Gkllus^  whose  expedition  into  Arabia,  though 
fruitless  in  any  result  o£  conquest,  fornished  his  frieud  Strabo  with 
information  ooaceming  the  geography  of  the  peninsula  (b.o.  24). 

Having  founded  a  second  Nicopcdis,  east  of  Alexandria,  on  iJie 
spot  where  he  had  defeated  Antony,  Octavian  began  bis  progress 
homeward  through  the  eastern  provinces  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  Judssa,  as  we  have  seen,  he  confirmed  the  kingdom  to 
Herod,  who  repaid  him  with  a  devotion  more  ardent  even  than  he 
had  shown  to  Antony.  In  Syria,  his  aid  was  sought  by  both  the 
rivals  who  were  contending  for  the  Parthian  throne,  Phraates  and 
Tiridates ;  but  he  was  content  for  the  present  to  see  the  great 
enemy  of  Borne  divided  lagaing^  itself  i^d  to  wait  the  time  when 
in  the  language  of  the  poet^^  and  in  that  only,  he  should  carry  the 
thunders  of  war  to.  the  deep  Euphrates.  Octavian  spent  the  fol- 
lowing winter  in  Asia  Minor,  and  remaiaed  beyond  the  JSgsean  till 
the  middle  of  the  aiummer  of  b«c.  29,  as  if  to  give. the  Senate  and 
people  time  to  psepare  due  honours  for  his  reception. 

Octavian  had  now  been  absent  trom  Bome  nearly- two  years,  and 
the  peace  of  Italy  had  been  preserved  unbroken  by  the  calm  policy 
of  Meecenas.  The  only  attempt  at  its  interruption'  was  by  the 
abortive  conspiracy  of  Lepidus,  the  son  of  the  deposed  triumvir, 
who  was  seized  by  Msecenas  and  sent  in  chains  to  Asia.  The  few 
remnants  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  well  described  by  the 
beautiful  image  which  Horace  borrows  from  Alceeus — a  ship- 
wrecked vessel,  with  the  oars  broken  from  its  sides,  its  mast 
sprung,  its  yards  crazy,  its  shrouds  torn  away,  its  sails  in  tatters, 
its  leaking  bull  scarce  able  to  ride  on  the  overmastering  sea,  no 
gods  even  at  its  figure-head  to  pray  to,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
empty  name  and  useless  boast  of  the  "  Pontic  pine  "  from  which 
it  claimed  its  origin* — ^what  remained  but  to  make  for  the  Port 

*  Pontus,  whose  piiie-forests  were  famed  for  shipbailcJKng,  is  made  the  symbol  of  the 
Pompeian  party,  which  had  now  bat  the  empty  name  of  the  hero  of  the  Pontic  war. 
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in  which  the  Republic  itself  rode  safely.  The  popular  feeling, 
now  entirely  with  Octavian,  added  acclamations  to  the  honours 
which  were  voted  by  the  Senate — ^the  constant  nse  of  the  tri- 
umphal dress,  a  quinquennial  festival  to  be  kept  in  his  name,  the 
observance  of  his  birthday  with  religious  rites,  and  the  addition 
of  his  name  to  the  Senate  and  People  of  Borne  in  the  pubUo 
prayers  for  the  state.  This  alteration  of  the  style  and  title  which 
had  so  long  floated  on  the  banners  of  the  Bepublic,  and  had  been 
affixed  to  her  treaties  and  mandates — ^the  S,  P.  Q,  H.j  at  the  sight 
of  which  kings  and  commonwealths  had  trembled — ^was  the  most 
significant  sign  of  the  change  now  completed.  The  Vestal  Yiigins, 
with  the  Senate  and  people,  went  out  to  meet  the  returning  con- 
queror beyond  the  gates,  and  he  entered  the  city  in  a  triple  triumph 
for  his  Dalmatian  victories,  for  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  for  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9tli  of  Sextilis  (August). 
The  triumph  was  followed  by  splendid  games,  by  the  dedication  of 
the  Julian  basilica  in  the  Forum,  which  now  became  the  usual 
Senate-house,  and  of  the  shrine  for  the  worship  of  CsBsar  on  the 
spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt,  besides  other  temples  built 
from  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  The  vast  quantities  of  precious  metals 
brought  back  by  Octavian  from  the  East — ^the  plunder  chiefly  of 
the  temples  of  Alexandria — enabled  him  to  heap  rewards  upon  his 
soldiers  and  pour  largesses  on  the  citizens,  and  completely  disturbed 
the  prices  of  money  and  commodities  at  Eome.  All  classes  shared 
in  the  public  wealth ;  and  ^*  the  enhancement  of  prices  hardly 
touched  a  populace  whose  subsistence  and  diversions  were  pro- 
vided by  the  state."  *  The  restoration  of  universal  peace — ^for  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  i)etty  wars  in  Qaul  and  Spain — ^was 
solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  in  the 
Forum,  for  the  third  time  in  all  Roman  history.  Its  flrst  shutting 
had  marked  the  peaceful  reign  of  Numa ;  its  second,  the  end  of 
the  First  Punic  War, 

*  "  Estates  and  commodities  were  doubled  in  nominal  value,  and  the  interest  of  moofl| 
at  the  same  time  sank  two-thirds.*'    (Meiiyale,  toI.  UL  p.  406.) 
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^  Onadi  ooculto  yelnt  ubor  nro 
FamaKaroelli:  micat  inter  omnw 
Jolium  ddufl,  velat  inter  ignes 
Lima  minores. 
«<  Gentifl  humaDfle  pater  atque  otiatoe, 
Orta  Satuno,  tibi  cura  magni 
GMaris  fiitis  data:  tu  eecimdo 
Gjbubs  r^gnea. 
**  Ills  sen  Farthoe  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  juato  domitoa  triumpho, 
Sire  subjectos  Orientia  oin 
Seraa  et  Indoe, 
'^Te  minor  latnm  reget  8K|nnB  orbem ; 
Tit  gravi  curm  qnatiea  Oljmpom ; 
Tu  panun  caatis  inimica  mittea 
Folmina  hicla." — ^Horacb. 
**^  No  war  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  aroond : 
The  Idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  np  hnng; 
The  hooked  cliariot  stood 
Unstam*d  with  hostile  blood ; 
The  tnunpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  s^  with  awftd  eje, 
As  if  the^  surely  knew  their  sonuii  LORD  was  by."  *— KaTOM. 

OCTATIAK  TBI  SOLt  aOLKB  OF  THB  BOXAK  WORLD— IMPSRATOB  AXD  ClNSOR  FOR  LIFR— CBMBUi 
OF  THB  B]ft'lR»-4BB  DnMlTT  OF  PRIN0EF8^UM  AOCBPTS  TBB  IMPERIUMTKXtL,  TBK 
TBARS— THB    PBOTINCBS  OF    OSSAB,   AND  OF    THB  SBNATB  AND    PBOPLB—TKB   TTTLB  OF 

AFGUSTUS'-^m  VAm  of  C^AB—AVQvnvi  gobs  to  spain^his  daitobbous 

ILIiNBSSBa— QUBSTIOB  OF  ▲  SUCCB8SOB— BB  BBCBIVB8  THB  PBBPBTUAL  TBIBUNITIAN  AND 
COBSULAB  POWBBS— BIS  LBOISLATITB  AND  JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS— THB  BlfPBBOB  NOT 
ABOTB  THB  LAWS— THB  FOPULAB  ASSBMBUBS— 8TATB  OF  THB  BOH AB  PBOPLB— THB  SBN- 
ATB AND  THB  BQUITBB— THB  IMPBBIAL  CONSULS,  PBiBTOBS,  JBDiLBg,  AND  QU.SBTOBS— 
THB  FBBFBOT  OF  THB  0ITT'*-OOTBBinf BNT  OF  THB  PROYINOBS— MILITABT  OBOANIBATIOH— 
THB  PB^TOBIAN  COHOBTS  AND  UBBAN  GUABD8 — ^THB  LBOION»~THB  FLBBT— FINANCBS 
OF  THB  BHPIBB— SVMKABT  OF  THB  UfPHBIAL  BT8TBM— THB  FAMILT  OF  AUGU8TUB— 
UTIA  AND  HBB  STBP-SONS— OOTATIA  AND  MABOBLLUS— DBATH  OF  MABOBLLUS— MABBLAOB 
OF  JULIA  TO  AOBIPPA— OAIVS  AND  LUCIUS  OSSAB,  AND  AOBIPPA  POSTUVUS—DBSCBNDANTS 
OF  OCTATIA  AND  ANT0NT--OBNBAL0OT  OF  THB  **BIZ  OiBSABS" — AUGUSTUS  IN  THB  BAST 
—THB  STANDARDS  OF  0RAS8US  BBCOYBBBD— THB  GBBAT  SBCULAB  GAMBS— AOBIPPA 
GOBS  TO  THB  BAST— AUGUSTUS  IN  GAUL — DBSCBIPTION  OF  THB  DANUBIAN  BBGI0N8 — 
▼nDBLICIA     AND    BRMtlA    CONQUBBBD     BT    TIBBBIUS     AND     DBUSUS— CONSULSHIP    OF 

*  This  twofold  motto  is  chosen  to  contrast  the  Christian  riew  of  history  with  the 
lieathen  ftith,  which  is  content  with  a  OsBsar  for  a  Kesdah  npon  earth,  while  relnctantiT 
eonfessing  that  he  lias  a  superior  in  hearen. 
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TIBBRIUB— AUGUSTUS  PONTIFEX  MAXIM US^JmM.TK  OF  AGUPPA-— MAKRIAOE  OF 
TIBBBIUS  TO  JUUA — DBUBUS  IN  GAUL— ACCOUNT  OF  THB  GBBXANS  AND  THBIB  LAND— 
THB  POUB  CAMPAIGNS  OF  DBUSU8  IN  GBRMANT— HIS  DBATH  AND  FUNBBAL — OONQUBSTS 
OF  MOSSIA — TIBBBIU8  IN  GBRNANT— HIS  BBTIBBMBNT  TO  BH0DB8— BANISHMBNT  OF  JUUA 
— ADTANCBHKNT  AND  DBATHS  OF  CAIUS  AND  LUCIUS  C.SSAB— ADOPTION  OF  TIBSBIU8— 
HIS  CAMPAIGNS  IN  OBBMANT  AND  ILLTRICUM-^-INTBIOUBS  AGAINST  AUGUSTUS — ^BXILB  OF 
OVID— CATASTBOPHB  OF  TABUS— TIBBRIUS  AND  GBBMANICUB  IN  GBBMANT—- LAST  DATS 
AND  DBATH  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

.  Tacttus  obflerves  that,  when  tlie  Civil  Wars  were  finifihed  at 
Actium,  it  became  the  bQsinefis  of  the  peace  to  collect  all  power 
into  one  man's  hands,*  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  Octavian 
to  grasp  at  the  prize  which  he  had  all  along  pnrsned,  and  which 
he  had  no  intention  of  letting  go.  The  people  saw  the  only  hope 
of  tranquillity  in  his  supreme  rule,  and  the  Senate  were  ready  to 
confer  any  powers  and  dignities  that  it  might  please  him  to  assume. 
If  indeed  we  may  trust  tradition,  there  was  one  sturdy  republican 
left  among  his  councillors — ^the  very  man  who  had  been  from  the 
first  the  sharer  of  his  schemes.  Dion  Cassius  has  composed,  in 
the  style  of  rhetorical  exercises,  a  debate  between  Agrippa  and 
Msecenas,  in  which  the  former  exhorts  Octavian  to  lay  down  his 
power,  and  the  latter  argues  for  a  monarchy  far  more  complete 
than  that  he  assumed.  But  Octavian  made  his  decision  with  that 
unfailing  instinct  which  guided  his  ambition.  With  equal  pru- 
dence, he  rejected  the  dangers  of  an  undefined  despotism,  like  that 
of  the  Greek  tyrants ;  the  position  of  a  Boman  Dictator,  raised 
above  the  laws ;  and  the  hateful  name  of  King.  But  it  was  only 
in  name  that  he  renounced  the  dictatorship;  for  he  retained  the 
,  military  imperiwrn,  which  was  the  most  essential  attribute  of  that 
office,  and  kept  his  troops  enrolled ;  and  the  Senate,  to  whom  the 
generals  of  the  Eepublic  had  always  given  back  their  imperium 
after  a  triumph,  conferred  upon  Octavian  the  title  of  Imperator  for 
life.t  They  also  conferred  upon  him  the  censorship  for  life ;  and, 
with  Agrippa  as  his  colleague,  he  proceeded  to  effect  an  entire 
renovation  of  the  Senate,  as  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  and  through  the  agency  of  that  august  body. 
More  than  this,  he  procured  a  decree  enabling  him  to  raise  ple- 
beians to  patrician  rank ;  and  by  the  transfer  to  him  of  this 
function  of  the  Senate,  he  became  the  fountain  of  honour. 

In  the  following  year  (b.c.  28,)  Octavian  was  consul  for  the  sixth 
time,  and  shared  the  dignities  of  the  office  with  his  colleague 

*  "  Postquam  bellatuin  apud  Acdam,  atque  omnem  potestatem  ad  unum  oonferri  pads 
interfoiV''    (Tac  IRmL  L  1.) 

f  The  honorary  title  of  Imperaior  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  imperhun  Itself 
of  which  we  hare  preeentl j  to  speak. 
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Agrippa,  jnst  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Sepublic.  He  took  a 
census  this  year,  which  showed  the  number  of  4,164,000  Koman  cit- 
izens between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  sixty,  representing  a  total 
of  aboye  17,000,000  of  both  sexes.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that 
Agrippa  named  his  master  ^^  Chief  of  the  Senate,"  a  title  which 
bad  not  been  bom  since  the  death  of  Catulus  in  b.o.  60.  This 
high  dignity,  under  the  old  Eepublic,  marked  the  first  in  rank  of 
those  who  had  held  the  oensor^ip,  and  conferred  the  privilege  of 
speaking  first  in  debate.  In  the  abbreviated  form  of  Piunceps,  its 
convenient  ambiguity  supplied  the  very  title  that  was  wanted  for 
the  first  man  in  the  state,  and  marked  him  as  the  leader  of  its  whole 
policy  and  action.  It  is  the  title  by  which  the  earliest  writers  of 
the  imperial  period  designate  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time,  so 
long  as  men's  minds  are  ensnared  by  the  mere  force  of  words  in 
spite  of  their  change  of  meaning,  the  proper  significance  of  the 
title  could  be  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  Octavian  was  but  the  chief 
oounciUor  of  the  Republic  in  the  august  assembly  which  still  guided 
her  destiny.  If  the  welfare  of  the  state  demanded  that  more  definite 
powers  should  be  given  to  its  prince,  they  must  be  conferred  by  the 
apparently  free  act  of  the  Senate  itself.* 

Accordingly,  in  entering  upon  his  seventh  consulship,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  B.a  27,  he  made  an  oration  to  the  Senate,  offering  to 
resign  the  impervwm^  and  exhorting  them  to  preserve  the  dominion: 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  peace  he  had  restored.  The  offer,  if 
sincere,  would  have  been  a  mockery,  unless  he  could  have  replaced' 
the  Eepublic  on  foundations  which  centuries  of  corruption  had' 
undermined  and  the  civil  wars  had  finally  broken  up.  The  onl^ 
consolation  for  the  destruction  which  had  swept  over  the  ancient: 
constitution  was  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  which  the  genius  of 
Julius  had  planned ;  and  the  only  real  choice  lay  between  permit- 
ting his  heir  to  resume  his  unfinished  task,  and  beginning  a  new- 
civil  war  for  objects  and  leaders  alike  unknown.  With  one  voice 
the  Senators  prayed  him  to  retain  the  imperium;  but  he  would 
only  consent  to  accept  it  for  ten  years,  and  that  under  the  pretext 
of  using  it  for  the  security  of  those  provinces  in  which  wars  stiU 
remained  to  be  waged  for  the  safety  or  extension  of  the  empire, 
while  the  quieter  and  wealthier  provinces  were  left  tc  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Senate.    The  renewal  of  the  imperium  from  time  to 


*  The  title  of  Frinetp$  is  that  whldi  U  commonly  used  by  the  writen  of  the  first  age 
ol  the  empire,  aa  Tacitua.    It  ia  referred  to  by  Horace  in  the  fiuniliar  line  :— 
'' mc  amea  dici  Pater  atque  Princepa." 
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time  established  the  reality  of  despotic  pow^  under  the  forms  of 
the  Bepublic. 

The  arrangement,  which  secured  to  the  chief  of  the  state  the 
command  of  its  great  armies  and  the  condnct  of  its  foreign  wars, 
— and  for  which  there  was  a  sort  of  precedent  in  the  old  goyem- 
ment  of  settled  provinces  by  prostors,  and  the  allotment  of  those 
which  were  the  seat  of  war  to  the  consuls — could  not  but  become 
permanent ;  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  betwe^a  the  Senatorial 
Provinces  and  the  Provinces  of  OaeBar.*  .Of  the  former,  two  were 
assigned  to  consulars,  and  the  rest  to  Senators  of  prsetorian  rank, 
with  the  title  of  Proconsuls  or  Presidents  {pr(B8ides)j  and  with 
Quffistors  under  them.  The  goyemors  of  the  imperial  provinces 
were  considered  the  direct  lieutenants  of  Osesar  {legaU  ChnarUj^ 
who  reserved  the  proconsular  power  in  these  provinces  to  himself. 
They  had  other  Ugati  under  them ;  and  the  financial  administration 
was  conducted  by  Procurators  {procuraiareB  O^mcuris)^  who  were 
either  of  equestrian  rank  or  fi-eedmen  of  Gsesar.  In  all  the  prov- 
inces, the  chief  taxes  were,  as  imder  the  Bepublic,  the  poll-tax 
and  the  land-tax,  which  were  assessed  by  a  census  of  persona  and 
property  establidied  by  Augustus.  The  customs  (portoria)  and 
other  dues  were  still  farmed  by  the  PvbUcani. 

It  was  only  natural  that  some  name  of  personal  honour  should 
be  sought  for  the  man  thus  exalted,  distinct  from  the  modest  title 
of  Princeps,  which  indicated  his  rank.  Some  proposed  £omulu9 
or  Quirvnua  ;  but,  apart  from  the  profanity  of  assuming  the  name 
of  the  deified  son  of  Mars,  it  involved  too  near  an  approach  to 
that  affectation  of  royalty,  which  Octavian  bo  careftdly  eschewed. 
^^  To  the  epithet  Auguotus,  which  was  next  proposed,  no  such 
objection  could  attach.  The  name  was  intact :  it  had  never  been 
borne  by  any  man  before.  •  .  .  but  it  had  been  applied  to 
things  most  noble,  most  venerable,  roost  divine.  The  rites  of  the 
gods  were  called  cmguit^  the  temples  were  august ;  the  word  it« 

*  Tho  proTinces  of  the  one  class  were  called  more  fuSiy  propria  Populi  Homani^ 
(hose  of  the  other />r(>prt«  Chuark,  Aooocding  to  Dion  Gassins,  the  proTinoee  of  the 
Senate  and  People  were  Africa,  Nnmidia,  Asia,  Hellas  or  Achaia  with  Epiras,  Dahnatia, 
Macedonia,  3dly,  Crete  with  Gyrenalca,  Bithynia  with  Pontns*  Sardima,  and  BaBtica  (th« 
south  of  ^Mdn) :  those  of  Osesar  were  Hlspania  Tarraconensis,  Lnsitania,  Gallia  (in  all  its 
sabdiTisions),  Cilida,  Syria,  Godle^yria,  Phoanioe,  Cyprus  and  Egypt  Judaea  was  con* 
sldered  a  part  of  Syria,  bat  was  goremed  separately  by  tkproeuraior  with  the  power  of 
a  UffoiuM,  Augostus  afterwards  took  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate,  and  gave  them  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  Cyprus ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  latter  provmce  under  a  proconsul 
in  the  tfane  of  St.  Paul  Other  authors  i^ve  somewhat  different  lists,  and  considerable 
alterations  were  made  by  later  emperors.  (See  the  map  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Bomai 
Empire.) 
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was  derived  from  the  holy  cmgimes  by  which  the  divine  will  wag 
revealed ;  it  was  connected  with  the  favour  and  <mOuirity  of  Jove 
himselfi  And  courtly  poets  conld  play  still  farther  upon  it,  in 
strains  which  our  language  cannot  fiftithfully  reecho,  and  pray  for 
the  Roman  commander  that  he  might  increase  in  years  and  ificrease 
in  power."  *  This  title  was  conferred  by  the  Senate  about  the 
middle  of  January,  b.o.  37 ;  but  the  Augustan  years,  by  which  the 
Bomans  sometimes  calculated,  are  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  the 
montfa«  The  historian  feels  a  relief  in  dropping  the  provisional 
name-— so  to  speak — which  has  been  used  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
and  speaking  henceforth  only  of  Auoubtus.  But  still  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  name  by  which  he  was  commonly  known 
was  that  of  G(BMT.  The  family  name,  which  first  became  his  by 
adoption,  grew  naturally,  with  the  tacit  establishment  of  the  prin* 
eiple  of  hereditary  succession,  into  the  distinctive  name  of  the  im- 
perial house^  the  princes  of  which  first  bore  it  as  the  adopted  sons 
of  Augustus.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  it  was  first  used  for  one 
associated  in  the  empire  with  a  rank  subordinate  to  the  Augastus.t 
Still  the  name  of  Ceesar  never  lost  its  proud  preeminence.  It 
was  preserved  amidst  the  high-sounding  titles  with  which  the 
Greek  emperors  of  the  East  gilded  over  the  weakness  of  their 
throne ;  and  it  was  revived  in  the  West  with  the  great  fiction  of 
the  ^^  Holy  Boman  Empire " — ^a  fiction  in  name,  but  the  great 
central  fact  of  medieval  history.  Even  since  the  Une  of  tliese 
emperors  ceased  in  1806,.  the  successor  to  their  hereditary  domin- 
ions dignifies  the  rank  of  archduke  of  Austria  by  the  title  of 
Kawir^  and  the  duke  of  Muscovy,  in  growing  into  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Bussias,  has  availed  himself  of  an  accidental  resemblance 
between  the  title  of  a  Tartar  chief  and  the  name  of  the  great 

•  Ovid.  Fqi^  I.  609. 

^'Sancta  yocant  auffiuta  Fatres:  au^tuta  vocantur 
Templa  aacerdotum  rite  dictata  manu : 
Hi^oB  et  augurium  d«peadet  origine  yerU, 

Et  quodcunque  suA  Jupiter  auffet  ope. 
Augeai  imperiom  nostri  duds,  augeai  annos." 
Merirale,  Vol  ili.  p.  430.  The  Greek  writers  express  the  title  aug-mtw  by  the  equivalent 
of  eepaardCf  vmerabU  or  worthip/td.  The  cities  named  in  honour  of  an  emperor,  which 
in  the  western  provinces  were  catted  AuffttttOj  bore  in  the  Eaetem  such  names  as 
Sebatt$  {«^.  SaniariAy  Gabira,  and  others),  and  S^Hutopaiis  (in  Poatus).  The  renowned 
Bevaticpol  in  the  Crimea,  though  within  the  old  Greek  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  is  a  mod- 
em coinage,  connected  with  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  the  Czars  of 
Russia. 

•f*  In  the  latter  years  of  Diodetian,  there  were  two  Augusti,  himself  und  Maximian, 
and  two  Casars,  Constaatine  Ghlorus  and  Galerius. 
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Roman — the  Tzar,  in  becoming  OzoTj  has  claimed  to  be  a  Ccbmt. 
The  permanence  of  the  name  is  something  more  than  a  tribnte  to 
the  greatness  of  him  from  whom  it  is  derived.  Like  the  title  of 
Emperor,  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected,  it  forms  the  very 
symbol  of  a  perpetual  claim  to  the  power  above  the  laws,  which 
the  Roman  Imperator  wielded  and  the  Roman  Csesar  won.  The 
remaining  dignities  of  Augustas  were  not  conferred  till  after  the 
events  which  we  have  now  to  mention. 

Augustus  now  left  Rome  for  the  provinces  which  required  the 
presence  of  the  chief  of  the  Roman  armies.  It  was  his  first  ambi- 
tion to  complete  the  conquest  of  Britain,  from  which  JuliuA  had 
retired :  but  more  pressing  affairs  detained  him  on  the  continent 
There  were  still  wars  with  barbarian  tribes  in  Gaul  and  Spain, 
and  with  the  Germans  and  the  Dacians.  Augustas  reopened  the 
temple  of  Janus,  and  marched  in  person  to  attack  the  wild  Can- 
tabri  and  Astures  in  the  mountains  of  north-western  Spain ;  but, 
upon  his  return  to  Tarraco  after  some  successes,  he  was  laid  up 
there  for  nearly  two  years  with  a  serious  illness.  Meanwhile 
Terentius  Yarro  subdued  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Salassi,  in  the 
Graian  Alps,  selling  36,000  men  into  slavery;  and  the  descent  into 
Italy  by  both  the  passes  of  St.  Bernard  was  secured  by  the  foun- 
dation of  the  military  colony  of  Augusta  Preetoria,  the  fine  rains 
of  which  remain  at  Aosta,  The  secure  basis  on  which  Csssar's  pow- 
er had  been  founded  was  now  proved  by  the  tranquillity  of  Rome 
under  the  government  of  Agrippa,  who  employed  this  interval  in 
erecting  the  splendid  temple  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  Rome,  which 
still  forms,  under  the  somewhat  inaccurate  name  of  the  Pantheon, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  b.o.  24  that  Augustus  returned  to  Rome. 
The  Senate  welcomed  him  by  a  decree  confirming  the  acts  done  in 
his  proconsulship,  and  by  a  suspension  of  the  lex  annalis  (defining 
the  age  below  which  the  magistracy  could  not  be  held)  in  favour 
of  his  nephew  M.  Claudius  Maroellus  and  his  stepson  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero,  of  whom  we  have  presently  to  speak. 

In  the  year  after  his  return  from  Spain  (b.c.  23),  Augustus 
again  fell  sick,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  leading  men  of 
the  state  were  summoned  to  his  chamber,  to  hear — as  they  sup- 
posed— ^his  appointment  of  a  successor.  But,  instead  of  this,  he 
professed  to  restore  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
mute  act  of  handing  his  seal-ring  to  Agrippa  was  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  man  most  worthy  to  be  minister  of  the  Republic.  On  his 
anezpected  recovery,  Augustus  appealed  to  his  testament  to  prove 
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that  he  bad  not  appointed  a  successor ;  and  the  people  marked  their 
confidence  in  him  by  not  allowing  the  will  to  be  inspected.  He 
now  resigned  the  consulship,  which  he  had  held  for  nine  years  in 
succession,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  reassume  the 
office  till  a  much  later  period  of  his  reign,  when  he  held  it  only  twice 
more.*  This  renunciation  of  the  chief  dignity  of  the  republic  was 
repaid  by  an  extension  of  his  perpetual  proconsular  authority  over 
all  the  provinces.  This  extension  ^'  gave  him  throughout  the 
domains  of  the  Kepublic  the  control  of  the  revenues,  the  disposal  of 
the  armies,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  administration  of  internal 
reforms,  and  the  adjustment  of  foreign  relations.  The  Senate 
indeed  still  retained  the  appointment  of  officers  in  its  own  division 
of  the  empire :  but  these  officers  found  themselves  accountable  in 
every  public  act  to  the  Imperator  himself.''  The  commanders  of 
the  scanty  forces  required  to  keep  order  in  the  senatorial  provinces 
were  watched  with  jealousy  and  seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
triumph;  and  the  last  instance  in  which  such  a  general  was  saluted 
imperator  by  his  army  occurred  in  Africa  under  Tiberius.  In  virtue 
of  his  proconsular  imperiwny  the  emperor  was  the  generalissimo  of 
all  the  armies  of  Home ;  and  the  military  oath  of  obedience  {sacrch 
tneninmi)  was  now  taken  to  him  aloncf 

The  surrender  to  Augustus  of  the  powers  and  privil^es  of  the 
plebeian  tribunes  %  for  his  life  completed  the  edifice  of  his  power  by 
making  him  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  people,  as  he  already 
was  of  the  Senate  and  the  army.  It  invested  his  person  with 
Bacred  inviolability ;  and  while  it  preoccupied  the  vantage-ground 
from  which  some  democratic  tribune  might  have  dared  to  assail 
him,  it  gave  him  the  right  to  interpose  his  veto  upon  any  attempt 
of  the  Senate  at  independent  legislation.  It  centred  in  him  all 
that  remained  of  the  popular  element  in  the  state,  and  seemed  to 
unite  all  the  orders  of  the  ancient  commonwealth  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  empire.  So  far,  however,  from  affecting  to  make  that 
foundation  exclusively  democratic,  Augustus  discouraged  and  all 
but  suppressed  the  meetings  of  the  people.  He  never  assumed  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  and  never  con- 
descended to  the  ju^lery  of  the  ballot-box.    The  constitutional 

*  This  was  bis  eleventh  consulship.  His  first  was  in  B.a  48,  his  second  in  B.a  88, 
and  his  third  in  b.c.  81.  His  twelfth  and  thirteenth  consulships  were  in  B.a  5 
smd  ac.  2. 

f  The  phrase  wtJiJurare  in  nomen  or  m  verba  Avgusd^  THberii,  &c 
X  The  **potestas  tribonitia,"  not  the  tribunate  itself;  for  a  pafridan  could  not  bf 
tribune. 
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inBtrament  of  his  rale  was  not  the  popular  aflfiembly,  but  the 
venerable  Senate;  the  forms  which  he scrapaloosly  retained  were 
those  of  the  aristocratic  republic ;  and,  so  far  as  he  can  be  classed 
with  either  of  the  old  parties,  it  was  the  aristocracy  rather  than 
the  democracy.  Besides  his  personal  predilections,  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  this  di£5Brence  between  his  position  and  that  of 
Julias.  The  one  had  to  do  the  work  of  destroying  the  power  of 
a  oorrnpt  aristocracy ;  the  other  had  to  reconBtrnct  the  state,  and 
he  was  too  good  a  politician  not  to  know  that  a  throne  needs  the 
support  of  an  aristocracy.  It  was  this  necessity  that  led  Kapoleon 
to  create  anew  the  order  that  the  revolution  had  destroyed ;  but 
Augostus  had  only  to  avail  himself  of  the  venerable  institution 
which  had  survived  Ae  civil  wars.  But  the  tribunitian  power 
added  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  popular  will,  and  the  import- 
ance which  the  emperors  attadied  to  it  was  proved  by  their  dating 
i^e  years  of  their  reign  from  the  time  of  its  being  conferred.  The 
privileges  always  assumed  by  the  tribunes,  of  punishing  even 
the  hi^est  magistrates  for  resistance  to  the  popular  will,  and  of 
protecting  the  people  from  unjust  sentences,  were  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  emperor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  the  foun- 
tain both  of  justice  and  of  mercy ;  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
office  formed  an  additional  reason,  besides  the  necessity  of  sovereign 
power,  for  extending  the  law  of  treason  {majesUis)  against  the  state 
to  the  person  of  the  emperor. 

The  consular  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people; 
and  it  remained  for  accident,  or  the  profound  policy  of  Augustus, 
to  convince  them  that  even  this  must  go  with  all  the  rest.  In  the 
year  b.c.  22  he  visited  the  eastern  provinces,  leaving  Rome  to  the 
government  of  the  consuls,  though  under  the  watchftil  eye  of 
Agrippa.  The  scenes  >  of  concision,  and  even  bloodshed,  that 
ensued,  proved  that  the  revival  of  a  real  and  free  consulship  was 
impossible ;  and,  though  the  office  was  still  retained  as  an  empty 
honour  at  the  emperor's  disposal,  its  powers  were  conferred  for 
life  upon  Augustus,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Rome  (b.o.  19).  The 
last  of  the  supreme  honours  of  the  state,  the  chief  pontificate,  was 
added,  when  it  became  vacant  seven  years  later  by  the  death  of 
LepiduB  (b.c.  12) ;  and  in  this  capacity  Augustus  completed  the 
reform  of  the  calendar,  appointed  a  new  religious  ritual,  repaired 
the  temple  of  the  gods,  and  erected  fiesh  monuments  to  the 
national  heroes. 

It  was  impossible  for  all  these  official  dignities  and  administra' 
tive  powers  to  be  concentrated  in  the  emperor  without  the  trans 
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ferenoe  to  bim  of  most  of  the  legiBlative  and  judicial  prerogatives, 
which  the  Bomaa  people  had  made  so  hard  a  atmggle  to  proserra 
The  fdnctioiis  of  legisIatioD,  indeed,  were  left  nominalljto  the 
Senate  and  the  popular  assembly ;  bnt  the  emperor  claimed  the 
initiative  by  right  of  his  consular  and  tribunitian  power.  The  same 
power  enabled  him  to  issue  those  manifestoes,  by  which  the  magi»- 
trates  had  been  accustomed  to  declare  the  principles  which  would 
guide  them  in  new  and  doabtfiil  cases ;  and  these  ISdicta  (edAota^ 
ue^  uUeranoes)  had  a  very  different  force  when  they  expressed  no 
longer  the  varying,  and  perhaps  conflicting,  views  of  a  number  of 
co-ordinate  and  temporary  authorities ;  but  the  decisions  of  the  one 
permanent  ruler,  who  had  the  power  to  make  his  will  respected. 
Supplementary  to  these  edicts  were  the  jReacripta  or  replies  (r^ 
Borifpta^  t.A,  written  a/nswer9)  given  to  the  cases  perpetually  sub* 
mitted  for  deeision  to  the  emperor;  and  both  gradually  grew  into 
a  body  of  law  under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  OangtUuUms.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  enactment  of  the  laws  was  formally  abandoned 
to  the  emperor  is  an  error  only  greater  than  the  idea,  derived  from 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  obtain  passages  in  the  ancient 
authors,  that  he  was  released  from  obedience  to  them.*  The  very 
foundation  of  his  sovereign  power  was  a  lem^  which  conferred  the 
imperinm  and  other  prerogatives  at  the  beginning  of  eadi  reign. 
This  law,  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  Ouri»,  affected  to  connect 
the  imperial  power,  by  an  unbroken  tradition,  with  that  conferred 
by  the  same  assembly  upon  the  kings.  Its  title  of  Le»  Hegia  was 
the  solitary  instance  in  the  imperial  constitution  of  an  approach  to 
the  detested  name  of  King^f 

*  This  point  is  admirably  explained  bj  Mr.  Merivale,  who  ibows  that  the  phrase 
''legibns  Bolutos,''  instead  of  implying  exemption  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  is  an 
ancient  eonsdtutional  formula,  deserlbfaig  the  privilege  by  which  persons  were  not 
imfireqneutiy  reletfled  from  particolar  Uws.  Soeb  priviJages  were  Urgely  granted  to  the 
emperofs;  and  at  eacli  new  prince  snooeeded  to  the  immnnities  of  his  predecessor,  he 
was  said  to  be,  in  these  respects,  kffilmt  9oluhi$. 

f  Mr.  MenTsle  remarks  that  "the  imperial  medals  struck  In  the  metropolitan 
mint  abstained  from  this  hateful  title.  It  was  only  in  the  provinces,  and  under  the 
decent  Tcil  of  a  fimign  langosge,  that  the  idea  oonkl  be  suggested  to  the  poblio 
mind  by  the  term  J9amUu$  inscribed  on  the  coins  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  Greek  writers  Indeed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  ascribe  the  royal  title  to 
the  emperor  without  reserve ;  but  hi  Latin  it  is  only  to  be  found,  I  believe,  thus 
appUed  among  the  solecisms  of  the  African  TertulUan,  and  fai  the  metaphors  of  a 
poetaster  such  as  Claudlan.  It  Is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  emperors  should 
have  refrained  so  carefrdly  from  appropiiatfaig  It,  rinoe  the  vety  mansioa  wliich  the 
eUef  pontiff  inhabited  was  tedinically  catted  the  rpgia.  The  same  name  was  applied 
to  a  state  pavilion  in  the  theatres,  and  to  any  public  hall  or  cwHa  of  peculiar  magni- 
ficence.   H«*nce,  I  conceive,  rather  than  from  any  supposed  convertibility  of  the 
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Such  were  the  dignities  and  functions  of  the  new  head  of  the 
Roman  state :  it  remains  to  show  briefly  what  place  was  left  to  the 
other  orders  which  had  made  up  the  old  Bepnblic  We  have  seen 
how,  by  the  side  of  the  Curiss  of  the  original  Boman  citizens, 
there  grew  up  first  the  more  popular  constitution  of  the  Centuries, 
and  then  the  plebeian  Tribes :  how  the  Gamitia  Ouriata  had  sub- 
sided into  what  we  may  almost  call  an  antiquarian  curiosity, 
retaining  certain  dignified  Amotions  connected  with  the  old  patri- 
cian constitution,  but  exercising  scarcely  any  infiuence  on  the 
policy  of  the  state :  how  the  Oomitia  Oenturiata  had  gradually 
yielded  the  legislative  powers  to  the  Oomitia  Tributa^  while  pre- 
serving the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  jurisdiction  arising 
out  of  the  right  of  appeah  Neither  of  these  assemblies  was  for- 
mally abolished  under  the  emperors,  who  professed,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  to  derive  the  very  source  of  their  authority  from  a  Lex 
Owriata  /  but  all  those  functions,  in  which  consisted  the  free  life  of 
the  Republic,  gradually  ceased  or  were  absorbed.  The  Senate  took 
the  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  Ourim^  as  the  representative  of 
the  original  PopuLvs  of  Romulus.  The  emperor,  who  by  his  tri- 
bunitian  power  had  the  sole  right  to  convene  the  tribes,  simply 
omitted  to  summon  them.  The  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Centuries  became  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  after 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were  not  called  together  to  ratify  a  law. 
Their  appellate  jurisdiction  was  absorbed  in  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  emperor;  and  though  the  merciful  provision,  which  suffered 
an  accused  person  to  prevent  condemnation  by  retiring  to  one  of 
the  allied  cities,  was  nominally  retained,  tlie  arm  of  the  chief 
ruler  was  long  enough  to  reach  all  the  old  places  of  refuge,  and 
the  exile  was  shut  up  on  some  barren  rock,  or  driven  to  remote 
and  inhospitable  regions,  like  Ovid  on  the  shores  of  the  £uxine. 
The  election  of  magistrates  became  a  farce,  when  Augustus  publicly 
recommended  his  own  candidates  for  the  ofiSces,  the  estimation  of 
which  be  had  diminished  by  their  increased  number ;  and  his  sue* 
cessor  abolished  the  right  altogether.  But,  though  thus  straiten- 
ing by  bond  after  bond  the  political  rights  which  he  had  nominally 
left,  Augustus  desired  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  as  a  population  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  empire  :- 

**  R01XUU106  rerum  dominoa,  gentemque  togatom." 


wtgjemior  and  fiaotMc^  the  imperial  halls  of  justice  were  denominated 
PaaiXucaU^  It  was  the  appropriation  of  these  halls  to  Christian  worship  by 
Gonstantine  that  caused  the  name  of  BanUca  to  be  applied  to  large  churches  in  thip 
Boman  style,  Uke  St  Peter's  and  St  Paul's. 
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He  made  tlie  citizenship  more  difficult  of  attainment  by  the  pro- 
vincialsy  and  imposed  restrictions  on  the  manumission  of  slaves. 
He  reduced  by  more  than  a  third  the  number  of  recipients  of  the 
largesses  of  com,  which  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  those 
food  riots  which  we  have  seen  disturbing  the  triumvirate  led  him 
to  continue.  But  all  his  care  could  not  avert  periods  of  scarcity, 
which  proved  the  system  to  be  as  inefficient  as  it  was  demoraliz- 
ing ;  and  the  people  had  still  to  be  kept  in  good  humour  by  public 
amusements.  The  fonndation  had  already  been  laid,  during  the 
decline  of  the  commonwealth,  for  that  social  d^radation,  which 
summed  up  all  the  objects  of  life  in  the  cry  "  Bread  and  G-amee  " 
(panemet  Oireensee), 

Between  ike  populace  thus  sinking  into  disrepute,  and  the  impe- 
rial throne,  the  Senatorial  and  equestrian  orders  formed  a  barrier 
of  rank  and  wealth,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to 
strengthen.  It  was  easier  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
than  the  respectability  of  the  people.  Augustus  restricted  its 
number  to  the  final  limit  fixed  under  the  Bepublic,  of  six  hundred 
members,  and  he  raised  the  property  qualification  to  about  10,0002. 
He  used  the  censorial  power,  which  gave  him  the  sole  election  of 
its  members,  to  increase  its  purity  and  dignity ;  and  the  admis- 
sion of  provincials,  whose  character  rather  raised  than  lowered  the 
tone  of  the  assembly,  formed  a  bond  of  union  throughout  the 
empire.  The  regularity  of  its  meetings,  at  which  the  Prince  voted 
widi  the  other  Senators ;  the  multitude  of  details,  with  which  it 
was  easy  to  occupy  its  attention  ;  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  administrative  functions  which  the  emperor  devised  for 
Senators  to  fill ;  and  the  insignia  of  honour  with  which  they  were 
invested ;  all  gave  their  authority  an  appearance  of  reality.  The 
ancient  usage,  which  Augustus  revived,  of  permitting  the  sons  of 
Senators  to  sit  in  the  house,  added  an  element  of  stability.  ''  With 
the  disuse  of  the  functions  of  the  censorship,  the  Senate,  from  an 
elected  or  nominated  character,  became  eventually  changed  into 
an  hereditary  peerage.''  Nor  was  there  wanting,  under  all  these 
constitutional  dignities  and  outward  forms,  a  slumbering  power 
which  necessity  might  quicken  into  life.  The  Senate  claimed  not 
only  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  emperor,  but  the  right  of 
calling  him  to  account,  by  the  very  act  of  passing  the  Zex  Megia, 
which  ratified  the  acts  of  the  late  prince,  while  it  conferred  the 
impertum  on  his  successor ;  and  both  powers  were  more  than 
once  asserted.  That  they  were  asserted  in  vain  was  owing  to  no 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  right,  but  to  the 
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usarpation  of  the  electire  power  by  the  army.  But  the  claim 
^^  was  at  least  a  protest  against  the  aU-engroBsing  power  of  the 
prsetorians  and  the  legions,  and,  if  the  people  had  been  strong 
enongh  to  control  their  own  armies,  it  wonld  have  become  the 
r^ular  and  appointed  method  of  transmitting  the  imperial 
authority."  * 

The  equestrian  order  continued  under  the  empire  to  &rm  the 
rerenues  of  the  provinces,  and  retained  their  place  upon  the  juiy 
lists,  while  they  obtained  a  new  dignity  as  the  body  from  whom 
the  Senators  were  generally  chosen*  But  their  estimation  was 
lowered  by  the  practice  which  the  emperors  soon  adopted,  of  enrol- 
ling their  own  freedmen  in  the  order.  To  the  aristocracy  foarmed 
by  these  privil^^  orders  we  mast  add  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  officials,  who  bore  the  venerable  titles  of  the  ancient 
magistracies.  The  great  name  of  Consul  was  still  given  to  those 
whom  it  pleased  the  emperor  to  nominate  for  brief  periods,  and 
they  were  invested  with  the  regal  insignia  of  the  office,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate,  with  the  Prince  seated  between  them. 
^^  Augustus  continued  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Senate  through 
their  agency.  They  were  his  eyes,  his  voice,  his  hands ;  and  the 
most  wary  of  his  successors  (Tiberius)  persisted  in  the  same  pru- 
dent and  moderate  policy.  The  Bomans  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  mere  shadow  of  authority  which  was  still  thrown 
over  the  cherished  magistracy,  the  earliest  birth,  and  as  they  still 
fondly  deemed,  the  latest  pledge  of  their  fieedom.  While  they 
acquiesced  in  its  degradation  by  the  process,  which  soon  became 
habitual,  of  transferring  it  month  by  month,  or  even  at  shorter 
intervals,  from  one  imperial  favourite  to  another,  that  it  should  be 
absolutely  vacant,  for  however  brief  a  space,  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed them ;  and  it  was  cited  among  the  gravest  offen<;es  of  the 
most  wanton  of  their  tyrants  (Oaligula),  that  he  deprived  the  state 
for  three  days  of  its  supreme  magistracy."  f  Meanwhile  the  office 
was  disconnected  irom  all  idea  of  personal  merit,  and  conferred 
upon  parasites  of  the  emperor  of  grades  fsr  less  respectable  than 
tliose  rhetoricians  whose  appointment  is  satirized  by  Juvenal : — 

'*  With  Fortune  should  you  favour  find, 
Toot  chair  the  oonsul's  seat  will  earn ; 
Should  she  again  be  oo  inolined, 
The  oonaul  will  professor  turn."  % 

•  Merivale,  Vol  uL  p.  510.  f  Merivale,  Vol  iii.  p.  512. 

J  **  £fi  fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  consul ; 

SI  Tolet  hsM  eadem,  fies  de  consule  rhetor." 
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The  ProAoT^^  twelre  in  number  under  AngnstiiB)  but  sixteen 
under  TiberioB  ae  under  the  dictatanhip  of  Julius^  continued  to 
preside  over  trials,  and  selected  the  judicei  fi^m  the  Senators, 
Equites,  and  Tribuni  ^rarii,  to  whom  Aug^ostus  added  an  inferior 
dass  the  ducenarii  (owners  of  200,000  sesterces,  or  about  1,6002.) 
for  trifling  cases.  The  judicial  fimctionB  of  the  JEdUe9  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  PrBBtors,  and  they  oontrolled  the  QwomAot^  in  the  care 
of  the  public  treasury. 

Amongst  all  the  magistrates  thus  nominally  retained,  there  was 
none  of  suffid^it  real  authority  to  govern  the  capital  under  the 
emperor^  or  to  represent  him  in  his  absence.  The  void  was  filled 
by  the  reviyal  of  an  (^ee,  whieh  we  have  seen  existing  under  the 
kings,  but  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  when  prsstors  were 
appointed  to  aid  the  consuls, — ^that  of  Prefect  of  the  City  (^prm- 
fedfua  v/rbi)^  He  was  invested  with  the  police  authority  and  with 
jurisdiction  in  certain' personal  cases ;  and  in  the  emperor's  absence 
*he  hdd  absolute  command  over  the  city  and  to  the  distance  of  100 
miles  round  it,  with  authority  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  all  bus* 
pected  persons,  or  to  banish  th«n  to  an  island.  The  municipal 
businees  of  Borne  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  empl<^rment  to  as 
many  citizens  as  possiblev  Boards  were  formed  for  the  care  of  the 
public  buildings,  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  sewers,  the  navigation 
of  the  Tiber,  the  distribution  of  com,  and  .other  municipal  fbnc- 
tions.  These  services  appear  to  have  bemi  recompensed  by  pecuni- 
ary payment. 

In  the  Provinces,  the  remoteness  <tf  thesov^^gn  power,  the 
force  of  which  was  nevertheless  perpetually  felt,  invested  it  with 
the  more  mysterious  greatness.  The  settled  provinces,  which 
were  nomiuaily  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Senate,  saw 
the  dignity  of  the  ^npire  maintained  by  the  splendid  retinue  of 
the  proconsul,  whose  responsibility -to  the  prince  checked  the 
rapacity  which  had  made  the  name  a  terror  under  the  Bepublic. 
Cities  which  would  formerly  have  dreaded  the .  proconsul's  visit 
now  claimed  to  be  induded  in  his  route,  that  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  pn^ise  expraditure  which  was  jMrovided  for 
from  the  imperial  treasury.  The  chief  fanctions  of  the  proconsul 
were  to  administer  justice,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
revenue.  But  those  cities  which  had  attained  to  the  rank  of 
Boman.  colonies  enjoyed  their  own  municipal  government.  The 
presidents  of  the  imperial  provinces,  as  became  the  military  lieu- 

*  On  ibe  whole  snlijeet  of  officLU  renranerttion,  by  salaries  or  othendae,  see  Merirale, 
VoL]iLn».»SO,foIL 
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tenajitB  of  CflBsar,  diaplajed  leBs  pomp^  and  held  a  lower  ranV, 
though  wielding  greater  power.  Besides  the  government  of  their 
own  provinces,  and  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  they  had  to  watch 
over  the  dependent  and  tributary  princes,  such  as  those  who  were 
still  allowed  to  reign  in  Asia  Minor  and  Jndeea. 

The  supreme  command  of  the  army  in  all  the  provinces  was 
vested  in  the  one  Imperator.  He  often  appointed  a  legate  even 
in  the  provinces  of  the  Senate ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
assumed  the  nomination  also  of  dvil  officers  in  those  provinces. 
The  new  system  of  government  involved  the  necessity  of  a  stand- 
ing army  in  the  provinces ;  and  at  Rome  also  Augustus,  as  per- 
petual Imperator,  established  a  permanent  military  force  in  imita- 
tion of  the  cohort  which  used  to  keep  watch  and  ward  round  the 
prastorium  or  general's  tent.  The  PrcBtori/um  Oua/rds^  as  they 
were  called  from  this  analogy,  were  recruited  exclusively  from 
Italy,  received  double  pay,  and  were  entitled  to  their  discharge  at 
the  end  of  twelve  years,  instead  of  sixteen ;  and  each  soldier  was 
then  rewarded  with  a  gratuity  of  20,000  sesterces.  To  use  modem 
language,  the  privates  ranked  as  gentlemen ;  for  every  soldier 
carried  the  wand  which  was  the  mark  of  a  centurion  in  the  legions. 
The  number  of  Praetorian  Cohorts  was  at  first  nine  or  ten,  each 
having  a  complement  of  1000  men,  horse  and  foot.  Augustus 
stationed  three  only  in  the  city,  the  rest  being  distributed  through 
the  adjacent  towns.  Kor  did  he  trust  his  safety  and  the  city's 
solely  to  these  troops,  whose  privileges  had  a  sure  tendency  to 
make  them  insolent.  He  surrounded  his  person  with  a  few  hun- 
dred picked  veterans  from  the  legions,  a  battalion  of  German 
foot-guards,  and  a  squadron  of  Batavian  horse,  who  had  been  first 
enrolled  and  specially  trusted  by  Julius.  All  experience  shows 
that  two  such  favoured  bodies  keep  one  another  in  check  by  their 
mutual  jealousy.  Besides  these  troops,  which  were  to  be  always 
about  the  emperor's  person,  the  city  had  its  regular  garrison  of 
three  or  four  Urban  Cohorts  ;  and  there  was  a  Watdi  of  seven 
cohorts,t  two  to  each  Begion  of  the  city,  to  do  the  duty  of  police 
and  firemen.  The  total  number  of  troops  in  the  city  might 
amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prmfectus  Urbi,  Augustus,  adhering  to  hirf  policy  of  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  military  constraint,  established  no  permanent 
camp,  but  billeted  tlie  soldiers  on  the  citizens,  or  lodged  them  in 
the  public  buildings.  The  more  suspicious  policy  of  Tiberius 
collected  ttie  whole  of  the  Preetorian  Cohoi*ts  into  a  permanent 

*  CV»A<>rteiV<eA>ru9orPr(elortam(«c.  niilites).  f  CohoHet  Vigiim. 
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finiified  oarap ;  and  thtiB  laid  thefonndation  of  that  power,  which 
600H  placed  the  imperial*  purple  at  the  disposal  of  an  insolent 
soldiery. 

The  general  military  establishment  of  the  empire  consisted  of 
25  legions,  each  haring  a  fiill  complement  of  6100  foot  and  726 
horse,  divided  inta  ten  cohorts,  the  first  of  which,  double  the 
Bbeesag&k  «f  the  others,  had  thecare  of  the  eagle  and  the  emperor's 
imaga  They  were  xecmited  fcom  the  provinces  beyond  Italy ;  and 
the  qualifieation  for  service,  of  being  a  Roman  citizen,  was  soon 
lehaed*  Besides  their  numbers,  the  legions  were  distinguiBhed 
by  titles  of  hosnour,  such  B&Jfaartia^  Viet/nso^  and  the  like ;  and  the 
same  legions  were  stationed  in  the  same  provinces  for  a  long 
series  of  year&r  These  arrangements  created  a  strong  esprit  de 
eorp^  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  and  prepared  them, 
in  later  contests  for  the  empire,  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  one 
or  more  provinces  into  the  scale  of  their  favourite  candidates,  as 
in  the  contest  between  Gklba^  Otho,  Yitellins,  and  Yespasian. 
To  the  legions  we  must  add  an  auxiliary  force,  not  inferior  to  them 
in  number,  making  a  grand,  total  of  940,000  men  besides  the 
prsetorian  cohorts  and  the  garrison  of  Some.  To  this  military 
fcHtse  Augustus  added  for  the  first  time  a  r^ular  navy ;  for  all  the 
maritime  efforts  of  the  Eepublic  had  been  as  temporary  as  the 
emergencies  which  they  were  designed  to  meet.  Three  fleets, 
numbering  in  all  above  600  galleys,  were  stationed  at  Bavenna 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  Misenum  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  at  Forum 
JuUi  on  the  Ligurian  Gulf,  besides-  a  smaller  force  on  the  Euxine ; 
and  flotillas  of  boats  w^re  maintained  on  the  Bhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Euphrates.  •  The  chief  duties  of  the  squadrons  was  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  from  piracy;  but 
Augustus  doubtless  remembered  that  there  were  provincfts,  such 
as  Egypt,  Phodnicia,  and  Asia,  wliere  a  pretender  might  speediljr 
equip  a  formidable  fleet,  and  that  there  were  distant  shores  waiting- 
to  be  explored  and  conquered,  the  Serians  and  Indians  on  the 
great  Eastern  Ocean,  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  island 
which  Julius  had  twice  invaded,  and  of  whose  people  the  present 
ruler  was  reminded  by  his  favourite  poet : — 

"  Et  penitufl  toto  diviflos  orbe  Britannos.'' 

The  maintenance  of  these  great  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments, with  the  constant  expenditure  on  public  works, — ^the  build- 
ings, aqueducts,  roads,  and  bridges,  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
the  stupendous  remains  of  which  form  the  most  durable  laonu- 

TOL.  III. — ^21 
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ments  of  Boman  power — demanded  a  &r  ampler  and  more  elaborate 
system  of  finance  than  had  sufficed  mider  the  Bepublic,  The  state 
domain  had  been  exhausted  by  successive  agrarian  laws,  under  the 
last  of  which  Gsesar  himself  had  divided  what  remained  of  the 
public  land  in  Campania.  In  the  later  conquests  of  the  Bepublic, 
as  for  example  in  Gaul,  the  conquered  lands  were  redeemed  by  a 
land-tax,  and  the  same  system  was  continued  under  the  Empire. 
But  the  chief  direct  impost  was  the  ccy^ikUion  tax,  which  compre- 
hended both  a  land  and  a  pdUrtaa,  and  of  which  the  following 
lucid  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Merivale : — ^^  Throughout  the  prov- 
inces every  subject  who  possessed  land  was  assessed  thereupon  at 
the  rate  generally  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  annual  produce  in  grain, 
and  at  five  per  cent,  on  that  of  wine,  oU,  and  fruits.  For  the 
purposes  of  revenue  the  whole  soil  of  the  province  was  divided 
into  portions  designated  as  eapUa  (heads)  of  the  estimated  value 
of  1000  sdidij*  and  in  one  such  fiscal  unit  several  small  proper- 
ties might  be  combined.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  property 
might  of  course  be  divided  into  several  capita.  The  classes  which 
possessed  no  landed  property  paid  upon  their  personal  effects. 
In  the  case  of  mere  labourers,  and  even  slaves,  who  had  no  prop- 
erty of  any  kind,  the  capitation  assumed  the  form  of  a  direct 
poll-tax,  which  was  paid  for  them  by  their  employers  or  masters, 
who  were  supposed  to  indemnify  themselves  by  a  deduction  from 
their  wages,  or  the  use  of  their  manual  service.  Under  the 
Republic,  the  capitation-tax  was  paid  partly  in  produce  and 
partly  in  money ;  and,  to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  the  pro- 
vindals  complained  from  illegal  exactions,  Augustus  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  general  principle  of  a  money  payment,  except  in 
the  provinces,  on  which  the  capital  depended  for  its  supply  of 
.com."  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt, 
instead  of  paying  a  tithe  of  its  harvests,  like  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Africa,  was  assessed  at  (yn^ffthy  or  a  double-tithe,  the  very  com- 
position for  which  the  land  was  redeemed  when  forfeited  to 
Pharaoh  under  Joseph.  The  mines,  quarries,  salt-works,  fisheries, 
and  forests,  throughout  the  provinces,  had  been  r^arded  by  the 
conquering  Republic  as  stat.e  property,  and  were  either  farmed  by 
speculators  or  let  out  at  a  fixed  rent.  To  these  sources  of  revenue 
must  be  added  the  customs'  duties  of  cities  and  ports,  the  tolls  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  rates  levied  for  the  use  of  fountains,  aque- 

*  The  aolidyM  or  aureut  was  the  ehief  gold  coin  of  the  Empirei  wortli — ^m  the  time 
iT  Atigustus — about  a  penny  more  than  a  guinea.  Tlioagh  of  so  diiTerent  a  Taloe^ 
Ihe  word  was  the  original  of  the  French  $o!  or  wou. 
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ducts,  and  baths,  and  a  mnltitude  of  imposts  on  the  doors,  windows, 
and  oolmnns  of  houses,  on  furniture  and  dross,  on  every  conceiv- 
able article  of  luxury,  and  on  some  very  strange  objects  of  taxation. 
Lastly  there  was  a  ^^  succession  duty  "  of  five  per  cent.,  and  a  tax 
of  the  same  amount  on  the  manumission  of  slaves.  The  produce 
of  these  taxes  in  the  senatorial  provinces,  vastly  diminished  by  the 
expensive  mode  of  collection  and  by  the  delays  and  difficulties  of 
communication,  was  brought  into  the  public  treasury  at  Borne, 
and  administered  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Senate.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  imperial  provinces  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
emperor  alone,  and  were  applied  to  the  expenses  of  government  in 
each  province.* 

Such  are  the  mere  outlines  of  the  imperial  constitution,  the 
original  spirit  of  which  is  summed  up  by  Gibbon  in  the  following 
terms : — "  To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  the  system  of  the  imperial 
government,  as  it  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  maintained  by 
those  princes  who  understood  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the 
people,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  absolute  monarchy,  disguised 
by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth.  The  masters  of  the  Boman 
world  surrounded  their  throne  with  darkness,  concealed  their  irre- 
sistible strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves  the  accountable 
ministers  of  the  Senate,  whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and 
obeyed."  The  monarchy,  which  the  course  of  events  had  long 
since  proved  to  be  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  that  the  Gracchi  had 
tried  to  mitigate, — which  was  foreshadowed  by  the  despotic  fury 
of  Marius  and  by  the  temporary  usurpation  of  Sulla, — which  the 
restraints  laid  upon  Fompey  as  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party 
had  forbidden  him  to  seize, — which  victory  over  that  party  had  left 
as  the  prize  of  GflBsar, — ^and  which  was  only  proved  to  be  the 
more  inevitable  by  the  anarchy  that  followed  Caesar's  death, — was 
now  oaiablished  under  the  forms  of  an  aristocratic  f^public.  The 
illusion  was  maintained,  and  one  great  source  of  odium  avoided, 
by  the  moderation  of  the  emperor's  personal  habits,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which  he  rejected  flattering  forms  of  address  and  de- 
menour  towards  himself* 

It  remained  to  consolidate  the  foundations  of  the  Csesariau 
empire  by  providing  tor  its  hereditary  transmission.     The  priu- 

*  The  distinction  was  kept  up  by  the  names  used  for  the  public  treasury  {nsrarium), 
and  for  the  imperial  chest  (JUcuSf  a  term  which  denotes  private  property).  In  process 
of  time,  a£  the  functions  allotted  to  the  Senate  were  absorbed  by  the  imperial  government^ 
the  treasttiy  oame  to  be  called  /teut,  and  to  be  considered  as  at  the  disposal  of  the  em 
peror. 
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ciple  itself,  -*involyed  from  the  first  to  «om&  eztait  in  the  dieinMi 
of  Ootavian  as  Cogar's  heir, — ^had  now  be^i  taoitlj  aoeeptodi 
The.  Boman  fiyBtem  of  adoption  removed  the  anxiety  which  &ew 
BOToreigiifi  have  bo  often  felt  about  the  fiulnre  of  iasae,  thoogh  at 
the  risk  of  intngnes  and  diq>ates  for  the  •  sncoeBsion.  Angnstas 
had  no  son  and  bnt  one  daoghter^  He  was  married  three  times. 
His  fiist  wife  was  Glodia^  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Olodina^ 
In  Bux  40,  as  we  have  seen,  he  married  Sgbibonia,  the  sisteivin- 
law  of  SextuB  Pompey,  but  divorced  her  in  the  following  year,  in 
order  to  marry  Lnru.  Dbubilla,  the  danghter  of  livins  Draans 
CSlandianus,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,*  ^o  was  eom* 
pelled  by  Augustus  to  divorce  her  (b.o.  38).  Livia,  a  woman  of 
high  intellect  and  fascinating  manners,  retained  the  affeetions  of 
Augustus  tiU  his  death,  but  she  bore  him  no .  children.  Thoi^h 
still  very  young  when  she  waa. married  to  him,  she  had  some  years 
earlier  borne  her  first  husband  a  fion,  Tibsbhts  Clauixds  Nsbo  ; 
and  three  months  after  her  second  marriage  she  gave  birth  to 
another  son,  who  was  acknowledged  by  her  first  husband,  and 
received  the  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Dru0us.t  The  latter  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  Qermanious,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
emperor  Caiub  Gjbbasl  (nicknamed  Caligula).  But,  besides  these 
two  stepsons,  Augustus  had  descendants  by  his  daughter  Julia, 
to  whom  hia  second  wife  Scribonia  gave  birth  on  the  very  day  of 
her  divorce ;  and  there  was  another  branch  of  his  family,  descended 
from  his  sister .  Ogtavia,  .whose  marriage  to  and  div<HX3e  by 
Aatony  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate.  By  her  first  hus- 
band, C.  Marcellus  (consul  in  b.o.  50),  she  had  a  son  Mabovs 
Mabcellus^  who  was  married  to  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia, 
when  the  one  was  but  seventeen,  and  the  other  fourteen  years  old 
(b.c.  25).  Augustus  >  hastened  tlie  marriage  from  a  sense  of  his 
own  weak  health;,  and  the  popular  feeling  willingly  saw  in  Mar- 
cellus hia  mother's  virtues.  But  in  the  very  year  when  Augustus 
•recavered  from  his  second  dangerous  illness^  Marcellus,  who  was 
now  ffidile,  fell  a  victim  to  the  malaria  of  Borne  (B.a  23).  Amidst 
the  pomp  of  a  public  funeral,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  beside  the  Tiber. 
The  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  emperor,  who  built  a 
theatre  in  honour  of  Marcellus  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  but  the 
lasting   monument  of  the  hopes   that  were  buried  with  him 

*  fie  IMS  a  Gbwdius  by  bfartii,  wd  Mdoptod  into  the  livian  Oens. 

f  .The  prmtomm  of  Drasus  is  mkiiown ;  N^ro  beowno  *  pnenoam  in  the  OUndiw 

gens. 
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BorviveB  in  the  pathetic  lines  which  Yirgil  interpolated  in  his 
^neid,  and  at  the  recital  of  which  Octavia  is  said  to  have  fainted.* 
The  eonspirae^  of  Murena  against  the  emperor's  life,  tiiongh 
speedil^r  rdetected  and  punished,  followed  so  speedily  npon^  the 
death  dftMaraeUns,  as  to  make  Angastos  donblj  sensitiTe  to  the 
dangen  of  the  fatore.  Kcar  eould  he  be  Uind  to  the  fact,  that  his 
most  trasted  friend  might  pro^se,  bj  tlie  people's  willy  if  not  by  his 
own,  his.  destined,  successor.  Preferring  the  safety  of  the  state  to 
the  gzatifieation  of  ^livia's  hopes  for  her  sons,.  Augustus  gSr^e  Julia 
in  marriage  to  lAgrippa,  at  the  same 'time  that  he  committed  to 
him  the  goyennxiffint  of  Eome,:  while  he  himself  departed  for  the 
East  (b.o.  22).  The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  three  sons  and  two 
dangihtero.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Gains  and  Lucius,  bom  in  b.o.  20 
and  s;a  17^  were  -adopted  bj  Augustus  in  tlie  latter  year,  and, 
after  exciting  &e  fears  of  tba  Bomans  by  their  arrogant  disposi^ 
tions,  both  died  early,  Lucius  at  Massilia  (a.d.  2),  and  Cains  of  a 
wound  treacherously  inflicted  in  Armenia  (a.d.  4).  The  third  son, 
Agcippa  PostiMnua,>bom  after  his  father's  death  in  bjo.  12,  was 
adopted^  together  with  Tiberius,  in  a.d.  4 ;  but  his  fierce  temper 
soon  caused*  hris  banishment  to  an  islet  on  the  coast  of  Corsica, 
where-' he  was  murdored  t)n  the  aeoessi(m  of  Tiberius;  but  the 
guiltof  the  deed  is  imputed  to  Livia,  whose  son  become  undis- 
puted heir  by  the  extinction  <of  the  male-lme  of  Julia  and  Agrippa. 
But  the  blood  of  Augustus  and  the  name  of  his  great  minister 
were  perp^uated :  in  Agrippina^  the  younger  daughter^f  whose 
marriage  to  Glermamciis  united  the  lines  of  Julia  and  Liyia  not 
only  with  each,  other,  but  with  that  -of  Octavia  and  Antony ; 
for,. by  a.  sort  of  iroaay  of  fate,  while  the  four  successors  of 
Augustus  were  all,  in  the  male  line,  sprui:^  from  Livia's  first 
husband,  all  of  them. [except  Tiberius}  traeed  their  descent  from 
the  .d^dated  triumvir.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  dynasty 
of  ]N'apoIe(»i  should  haye  been  continued  in  a  collateral  line,  united 
with  that  of  his  divorced  wife  Josephine  by  her  former  husband, 
General  Beauharnais.  The  children  of  Octavia  and  Antony  were 
two  daughters,  both  named  Antonia.  The  younger  was  married 
to  Drusus^  the  younger  son  of  Livia,  and  bore  two  sons,  the 
celebrated  Gesmanicus,  and  the  emperor  CLAunius.  Germanicus 
married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and 
became  the  father  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 

•  VirgU,  j&i.  Ti  S60— 88ft. 

f  JttUa^  the  elder  daughter,  w«8  married  to  L.  .Emilias  Paoltie,  and  meet  of  iheii 
iesoendaDto  became  the  yictims  of  CSaligala  and  Nero. 
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we  need  only  mention  the  third  son,  Cains  (nicknamed  CAuauLA), 
and  his  sister,  the  yonnger  Agrippina,  who  became  as  notorious 
for  her  vices  as  her  mother  was  celebrated  for  her  virtue.  The 
elder  Antonia,  by  her  marriage  with  L  Domitins  Ahenobarbns, 
became  the  mother  of  On.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  married 
the  yonnger  Agrippina.  Their  son,  L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbna, 
better  known  by  his  adoptive  name  as  the  emperor  Nbbo,  was  the 
last  of  the  imperial  descendants  of  Angnstns.  The  relationships, 
an  explanation  of  which  seemed  essential  to  the  comprehension  oi 
the  ensuing  history,  will  be  more  clearly  perceived  from  the  Table 
on  the  opposite  page.  The  last  six  of  the  '^  Twelve  Osdsars"  had 
no  relationship  to  the  Julian  house. 

This  review  of  the  Empire  as  founded  by  Augustus  has  natu- 
rally claimed  our  attention  at  the  epoch  of  the  emperor's  return  to 
Some  from  the  East  (b.o.  19).*  He  brought  back  the  standards 
taken  &om  Crassns  by  the  Parthians,  which  Phraates  had  sur- 
rendered to  him,  as  the  price  of  the  restoration  of  his  yoimgest 
son,  whom  his  rival  Tiridates  had  carried  off  to  Augustus  in 
Syria.  Moreover,  by  giving  up  four  of  his  sons  witii  their  wives 
and  children  as  hostages,  the  king  of  Parthia  seemed  to  con- 
fess himself  the  vassal  of  Rome.  The  recovered  standards  were 
received  with  unbounded  joy,  and  Augustus  was  welcomed 
home  from  his  bloodless  victory  with  more  than  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  triumph,  though,  as  usual,  he  avoided  a  public  demonstra- 
tion by  entering  the  city  in  the  night.  He  afterwards  led  in 
his  army  with  the  forms  of  an  ovation,  and  suspended  the  recovered 
standards  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger.  The  festival 
of  the  A'ugvstdlia  was  appointed  for  the  12th  of  October  in 
every  year,  to  commemorate  his  return  to  Eome.  Of  the  re- 
newed offers  of  extraordinary  prerogatives,  he  contented  him- 
self, as  we  have  seen,  with  accepting  the  consular  power,  and 
he  shared  his  tribunitian  privileges  with  Agrippa,  who  returned 
in  the  same  year  victorious  over  the  Oantabri  in  Spain.  The 
birth  of  Caius  Csesar,  the  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia  (b.o.  20), 
appeared  to  cement  the  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  his 
minister,  and  to  secure  the  succession.  With  the  year  b.o.  19 
expired  tiie  decennial  period  for  which  Augustus  had  accepted  the 
imperium,  which  he  caused  to  be  renewed  by  the  Senate  for  five 

*  This  yeAr  is  also  marked  as  an  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Augustan  age 
by  the  death  of  Virgil,  who  had  left  Rome,  on  hb  journey  to  Asia.  At  Athens  he 
met  Augustus,  and  being  taken  ill,  returned  with  him  to  Brandisium,  and  there  died  at 
the  age  of  51.    Tibullus  died  in  the  following  year. 
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years  only ;  for  he  was  still  careful  to  disguise  bis  monarchy  nndei 
the  appearance  of  temporary  power  (b.o.  18).  He  celebrated  the 
epoch  of  his  confirmed  sovereignty  by  the  great  Secular  Games 
which  marked  a  new  birth-year  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  for  this 
occasion  that  Horace  composed  the  noblest  work  of  his  lyric  mose, 
the  Ca/rmen  Secvlare^  which  was  sung  in  the  atrium  of  Apollo  on 
the  Palatine  by  a  double  chorus  of  noble  youths  and  maidens 
(b.o.  1Y).*  The  good  omens  of  this  year  were  crowned  by  the 
birth  of  a  second  son,  Lucius,  to  Julia  and  Agrippa ;  and  the  child 
was  adopted,  with  his  elder  brother,  by  Augustus.! 

The  foundations  of  his  power  being  thus  laid  afresh,  Augustus 
was  perhaps  not  sorry  once  more  to  invest  its  working  with  the 
mystery  of  his  personal  absence ;  and  the  state  of  the  frontiers  did 
not  yet  peruiit  the  policy  of  peaceful  contentment  with  the  limits 
of  the  empire.  The  position  of  Maecenas  was  now  fully  estab- 
lished as  die  minister  of  Augustus  for  civil  affairs ;  %  and  nnder 
him  the  capital  conld  be  left  to  the  nominal  government  of  the 
consuls.  Agrippa,  with  all  jealousy  removed  by  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  his  infant  sons,  departed  for  the  East  to  keep  watch 
over  Farthia  and  the  dependent  kingdoms ;  and  he  formed  that 
firiendship  with  Herod,  whidi  led  to  the  close  connection  between 
the  imperial  house  and  the  family  of  the  Jewish  king  (b.o.  17). 
The  disturbed  frontier  of  the  Eastern  Alps  offered  a  field  of 
prowess  to  the  youthful  sons  of  Livia.  For  himself  Augustus 
chose  the  post  of  the  most  imminent  danger  in  Transalpine  GauL 

*  In  this  ode  Horace  almoBt  attains,  after  the  imperfect  eflbrts  of  his  eariier  odes, 
to  the  migesttc  rhythm  of  the  Sapphic  Hymn,  whidi  is  as  uilike  as  possible  to  the 
jingle  of  Canning's  celebrated  parody.  See  the  article  Sappho  in  the  DieHonary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biograpky. 

f  In  speaking  of  Oedos  and  Ludos  Cesar,  Mr.  Merivale  has  a  note  (vol  iv.  p.  195), 
which  we  gladly  quote  for  the  information  it  gives  about  those  pranomuuL,  whidi 
hlive  occiirred  so  constantly  in  our  pages :— '*  Cattw,  Xnettft,  and  occasionally  iSsstei, 
are  the  only  prftnomens  of  the  JuUan  £imily  that  occur  in  the  Fasti.  Every  Gens 
had  its  proper  prtsnomens,  which  it  repeated  from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
abstained  not  less  carefully  from  others.  Thus  the  Cornilii  were  mostly  Cstt, 
Xvm,  and  Puhlii  ;  thej  have  no  TiiuM  or  QwniuM,  The  CLAtnii  have  no  7\t^  or 
i^mnhM  :  the  J&nuxi  no  l^Jtw,  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  how  these  prB- 
nomens  bore  reference  originally  to  nobility  of  birth.  Thus  Ciius  and  Gk^us  r= 
^novus, '  well-bom  ;  *  7Mu»  and  Iauxiu  are  the  Sabine  and  Etruscan  words  for  *  noble 
(compare  Titiut  and  TaHut  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  L*iCkWio^  ZiieerM)* 
Jfarcua  =s  *  warrior '  (compare  Mamereuty  MarHui),  Spurxus  =  *  high-bom.'  Aulu$ 
Lb  cognate  with  Auffmiu9j  &c.  =  '  noble. '  From  JtfaroM,  LueivM,  and  Publitu^  we 
have  the  gentile  names,  Mabciub,  Luoilius,  and  PuBUumi  ;  as  from  Qumhu^ 
Sexhu,  and  I>eeimut  are  formed  QuiMorius,  Sixnus,  and  perhaps  Drcnis." 

{  On  the  present  podtion  of  Mnwenas  in  politics  and  literature,  see  the  exceUent 
remarks  of  Kr.  Merivale,  vol  iv.  p.l90.  • 
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The  Gtermana  had  crossed  tise  Lower  Bhine ;  «nd  Lollias,  the  iio- 
penal  legate^  had  been  defeated  by  them,  .with  the  disgrace  of 
losing  an  eagle,  though  he.  had  driven  the  invaders^  bade  again. 
The  provincials  themselyea  were  disafEeoted  by  the^exactions  of  the 
procurator  lieinios.  Angnstas,  arriving  at  LTon,  \nth  the  inten- 
tion of  redressing  their  wrongs,  was  not  aehnmed  to  accept  the 
splendid  bribe  (^eted  him  bjLicinins  (b.o.  16).  The.  emperor 
spent  two  Adl  years  in.  Ganl  (b.o.  1£,  14),  engaged  in  restoring 
order  to  the  province^.and  in  matunng  &  great  scheme  for  con- 
ueeting^  by  aeeries  of  forts,  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine  with  that 
which  he  designed  to  fix  permanently  on  the  Danube. 

That  -mighty  river — ^the  Ister  of  tiie  Greda — arising  in  the  Black 
Forest,  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  Bhine  where  it  turns,  at 
Basel,  from  its  western  to  its.northern  €our8e,.flows  eastward  as 
far  as  its  oonflneDce  with-  the  Intiy  along  the  northern  foot  of  the 
great  Alpine  mass  of  Eastern  Switzerland  *  and  the  1^^^  <^cn*'' 
responding  to  the  andent  Bhsotia  and  Yindelic}a.t  But,  while  the 
chain  of  the  Oamic  and  Jnliant  Alps  bends  to  the  &E.  along  the 
margin  of  the  Adriatic,  forming  the  mountaioous  coast  of  Illyri-^ 
isom  and  Dalmatia,.aiid  then  turning  eastwaidi  again  is  prolonged 
in  the  chain  of  Ebamus  (the  Balkan)  to  the  Black  Sea,  along  the 
north  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, — ^the  riv^  pursues  its  eastern 
course  past  Vienna,  in  obedience  to  the  diseetien  given  it  by  the 
great  northern  chain  of  the  None  Alps,  till  it  reaches  the  centre 
of  Hungary  at  Waitzen  above  Festh,  where  it  again  turns  to  the 
south ;  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  I}rau  (Dravus)  and 
Sau  (Savus),  which  have  flowed  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  Alps, 
and  of  the  Th&Us  (Tibiscns),  which  has  flowed  from  the  north, 
parallel  to  the  southern  course  of  the  Danube  itself,  through  the 
plain  of  Hungary,  the  river  pursues  its  majestic  course*  in  an 
easterly  direction,  but  with  a  great  sweep  to  the  south,  from  Bel- 
grade to  the  Euxine,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths  opposite 
the  Crimea4    The  region  between  the  Gamic  and  Julian  Alps  and 

*  All  Switzerland,  except  the  eastern  portion  of  the  (7rt«on«,  falls  witUn  the  bonn- 
daiy  of  the  Rhine.  The  valley  of  the  Bhine  ftom  Ooire  (Curia  RhsBtorum)  upwards  be- 
longed to  BhsBtia,  which  extended  along  the  ohain  of  the  Alps  from  M.  St.  Gothard  to 
the  sources  of  the  Draye. 

f  Vindellcia  was  the  more  level  country  to  the  north  of  Rhetla,  sloping  down  to  the 
Danube,  in  southern  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Inn. 
Its  name  includes  the  Celtic  root  Vxnd, 

\  This  is  on  the  parallel  of  46^  N.  latitude,  the  same  which  cuts  through  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  Oaronne.  This  parallel  may  be  regarded  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  great  mass  of  central  Europe  and  its  southern  peninsulas,  as  that  of  66^  may  be 
considered  the  boundary  between  central  and  northern  Europe. 
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the  great  bend  of  die  Daniibe,  incliidmg  St^riOj  lUyriOj  OroaUa^ 
and  Boama^  formed  the  ancient  iN'orioum  and  Fannonia.  Koriciim 
was  divided  on  the  west  from  Rhsetia  and  Yindelicia  by  the  Inn, 
and  on  the  east  from  Fannonia  by  IL  Cetins  {Kahlenberg\  the 
spnr  of  the  Noric  Alps  which  strikes  the  Danube  west  of  Vienna. 
Fannonia  formed  two  divisions,  the  Upper  and  Lower,  on  the 
upper  and  lower  courses  of  the  Drave  and  Save.  The  lower  eastern 
boundary  of  Fannonia  was  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
called  the  Drinus  {Drina),  which  divided  it  from  Moasia,  the 
region  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  chain  of  Scardus^ 
Scomius,  and  Heemus.  A  cross  chain  (the  Eodia  Balkan)  cut 
this  land  into  two  parts,  Upper  Moesia,  corresponding  to  Servia, 
and  Lower  MoBsia,  to  Bulgaria.*  To  the  north  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
the  warlike  Dacians,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Gtet»  (a  tribe  ap* 
parently,  like  the  Moesians,  of  Thracian  origin)  occupied  the  vast 
forests  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  and  eastern  Hungary, 
as  far  north  as  the  Carpathian  range,  by  which  they  were  divided 
frt>m  the  Sarmatians — ^the  Slavonic  inhiU>itants  of  Southern  Eussia 
and  FolaDd.t  West  of  the  Western  Carpathians  and  of  the  Vis- 
tula, those  various  Teutonic  tribes,  whom  the  Bomans  knew  under 
the  general  name  of  Oermans,  ^'  were  divided  from  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatians  "  (says  Tacitus)  "  by  mountains  and  mutual  mis- 
trust." X  Their  extensive  territory  may  be  described  as  an  irregu- 
lar quadrangle,  bounded  by  the  Vistula  on  the  east,  the  Danube 
on  the  south,  the  Ehine  on  the  west,  and  the  German  Ocean  and 
Baltic  §  on  the  east.  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  principal 
European  peoples  that  still  lay  beyond  the  Boman  Empire. 

The  region  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  had  been  over- 
run more  or  less  completely  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  whose  irruptions 
into  Italy  had  first  threatened  the  existence  of  Bome,  and  after- 

*  The  name  of  the  Moesians  is  etymologically  identical  with  the  Mjsians  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  were  probably  of  the  same  Thracian  stock.  The  Greeks  called  both  coun- 
tries Mysia,  distingnishing  that  on  the  Danube  by  the  e|nthet  of  Boropean. 

f  The  proper  western  boundary  of  Dada,  as  constituted  a  Roman  provinoe  by  Tra- 
jan, was  the  Thein  ;  the  r^on  between  that  ri^er  and  the  Danube  haying  been  occupied 
in  the  rdgn  of  Claudius  by  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  whose  migration  from  the  Palus  MsmUs 
{Sea  of  Azov)  gave  them  the  name  of  the  removed  Jazyges  (Jazyges  Metanastae). 
When  the  inyasbn  of  Dada  by  the  Goths  compelled  Aurelian  to  be  again  con- 
tent with  the  frontier  of  the  Danube,  he  remoyed  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Dacia 
hito  McQsia,  and  gave  the  part  in  which  he  settled  them  the  name  of  Dada  Aure* 
lianL 

X  **  Montibus  et  mutuo  metu." 

§  The  Romans  called  the  Baltic  Mare  Suevioum,  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
German  tribes. 
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wardsfiimishedfreqiient  occupation  forher  arms.  Bat,  except  when 
a  crisis  of  danger  had  called  forth  a  Camillns  or  a  Marins,  the  Al< 
pine  wars  of  the  Republic  had  nsuall j  been  but  the  fitftd  efforts 
of  generals  in  search  of  a  triumph ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
concentrated  might  of  the  empire  at  once  to  secure  the  frontier  of 
the  Alps,  to  extend  it  to  the  Danube,  and  to  stay  for  many  a 
year  the  tide  of  barbaric  migration  at  the  line  marked  out  by  that 
river  and  the  Rhine.  The  subjugation  of  Yindelicia  and  Rhsetia 
was  effected  in  one  campaign  by  the  emperors  stepsons,  Tiberius 
and  Dmsus,  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-third  years  of 
their  age.  The  former,  advancing  from  Gaul  through  Helvetia, 
up  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  crossed  the  lake  of  Constance  by  a 
flotilla  into  the  heart  of  Yindelicia;  while  the  younger  brother 
penetrated  in  every  direction  those  stupendous  passes  which  strike 
awe  even  into  those  who  traverse  them  for  pleasure.  That  the 
mountain  fortresses  in  which  freedom  defied  the  cumbrous  warfare 
of  the  middle  ages,''^  should  have  been  so  qaickly  stormed  by  the 
Roman  legions,  will  scarcely  astonish  those  who  remember  the 
achievements  of  modem  armies  in  the  Alps ;  and  the  permanence 
of  the  conquest  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  unsparing  severity 
with  which  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.  "  The  free 
states  of  the  Eastern  Alps  appear  then  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
only  to  disappear  again  for  a  thousand  years ;  of  most  of  them  the 
only  memorial  was  perpetuated  in  the  monument  of  his  victory 
which  Augustus  erected,  on  which  he  enumerated  the  names  of 
four  and  forty  conquered  nations.*'  f  While  Drusus  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  upon  the  Rhine,  Tiberius  was  called  home 
as  consul  for  b.c.  13,  the  year  in  which  Augustus  himself  returned 
to  Rome,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  and  made  a  final  ex- 
pedition against  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain.  In  the  same  year, 
Agrippa  also  returned  from  the  east,  and,  having  declined  the 
triumph  voted  to  him  by  the  Senate,  he  set  out  again  to  quell 
some  disturbances  in  Panuonia.  A  rapid  winter  campaign  suf- 
ficed to  restore  order,  and  he  had  reached  Campania  on  his  way 
home,  when  he  fell  sick  and  died,  towards  the  end  of  March,  b.o. 
12.  The  emperor  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  and  laid  hifl 
ttsncs  in  his  own  mausoleum.  Shortly  before  this  (March  6th), 
Augustus  had  been  raised,  on  the  death  of  Lepidus,  to  the  cheif 

*  It  18  often  forgotten  that  the  dodnye  victories  of  the  SwisB  over  the  chiTalry  of 
JLuatrU  and  Burgundy  were  gained  in  the  more  level  oonntry  beyond  the  Alps. 

t  Merirale,  YoL  it.  p.  208.  One  permanent  fruit  of  this  war  was  the  foundation  of 
AugAurg  (Augusta  VlndelioorumX  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bhastia. 
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pootifiGctte^  which  completed  the  nzdon  of  the  honotoB  of  die  state 
in  the  peroon  of  it6  priocej 

The  death  of  Agrippa,  jnet  at  the  time  when  Tiberius  and 
DruBua  had  given: proof  of  their  abilities,  eneoaraged  Uvia  to  new 
intrigneB ;  and  AngastuB,  who  felt'  the  want  of  some  one  to  re» 
place  the  associate  for  thirty^even  years  in  all  his  cares,  gave 
Julia  to  Tiberius^  who  reluctantly  divoreed  Yipsania,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa,  in  order  to  marry  his  widow,  who  had- not  yet 
borne  Agrippa  Postumus.  The  betrothal  (mly  was  completed ; 
and  Tiberius  departed  fora  new  war  in  Pannoaiak  He  returned 
to  betray  his  affection  for  his  divorced  wife -and  his  disguat  for  the 
levities  of  Julia  (B.a  11). 

His  74)unger  .brother,  meanwhile,  left  behind  in  Gaul  when  ike 
emperor  returned  to  Borne,  began  his  adminiBtraticm  by  dedicating 
at  liUgdunum  aa  altar  to  Home  and  Augustus ;  and  sixty  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  pledged  their  faith  to  the  emperor  by  joining  in  the 
work,  and  inscribing  their  names  upon  the  altar,  <^  which  a  noble 
JSduan  became  the  chief  priest  Of  the  tribes  assembled  £ar  this 
ceronony  he  demanded  reinforcements  and  supplies  ftxr  an  enter* 
prise  against  Germany,  in  which  his  youthful  ardoor  impelled 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  policy  of  Augustus^  Osesar  and 
Agrippa  hiad  crossed  the  Ehine  in  order  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  nearer  German  tribes  upon  Gaul  by  chastising  them  within 
their  own  borders;  and  the  latter  had  transported  one  of  their 
tribes,  the  Ubii,  to  the  left  bank,  at  their  own  requesli,  that  they 
might  ^3ci^  from  their  powerful  enemies,  the  Buevi  (b.o.  3T).^ 
But  the  constant  pressure  of  this  greatest  of  the  German  nations 
to  the  west,  impelled  probably  by  the  great  wave  that  was  already 
in  motion  from  the  distant  East,  and  driving  before  it  the  peoples 
nearest  to  the  Bhine,  placed  this  frontier  in  constant  peril.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  defence  might  well  afford  Drusus  a  pretext  lor 
meditating  the  extension  of  the  Boman  dominioQ  over  the  Teutonic 
nations.  The  young  stepson  of  the  emperor  no  doubt  r^arded 
this  movement  as  a  simple  onward  step  in  the  fulfilment  oi*  the 

*  The  region  occupied  by  the  Ubii  is  maAed  by  their  chief  city,  which  was  ndsed  to 
a  Roman  colony  by  Claadius  (a.d.  61),  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who 
was  bom  here,  Coioma  Claudia  Avgutta  Affrippinenns,  now  Koln  or  Cologne,  Others 
-f  their  cities  were  B«ma  (Bonn)  and  Ara  Ubiorom  (perhaps  Oodaberg),  lliis  mignu 
tion,  following  upon  the  repeated  pressure  of  German  tribes  across  the  Rhine,  and  fol* 
lowed  by  other  shnikr  movements,  established  on  the  left  bank  that  Ctermanic  popula- 
tion which  already,  in  the  tine  of  Augustus^  caused  the  north-eastern  part  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  to  be  sub^vided  into  the  two  new  proTinees  of  OtrmatHa  Jwferhr  and  Oermcmia 
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destiny  of  Bome ;  but  we  have  learned  to  see  in  it  the  opening  of 
the  momeutoiia  qnestioi!,  whether  one  raoe  should  be  preserved, 
great  in  its*  freedom  while  etill  Tmciviltzed,  and  endowed  witli  all 
the  poaibilities  oi  the  highest,  onltnre,  to  fdlfii  &  far  nobler  mission 
when/  Bome  herself  should  falL  That  question  was  not  only 
opened,. but  deeided,  in  the  reign  of  Augnstns. 

With  an  almost  prophetie  oonaeioasness  of  that  destiny,  the 
historian; Tacitosehose  the  German  nation  as  the ideal^  model  of 
primitive  simplicity,  to  shame  the  deep  degeneracy  of  the  Romans 
under  Domitian.  But  his  essay  on  their  manners  and  customs 
•adds  little  to  the  seanty  infcmnation  obtainedby  Ossar  more  than 
a  century  before^  The  very  name  by  which  the  Bomans  know  the 
people,  QvaMANL,*  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  proper  names  of 
the  tribes  were  often  o(»cealed  under  the  appellations  assumed  by 
the  great  confederacies  which  they  formed  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  such  as  the  Suevi,  the  Alemamii,  and  the  Franks ;  two 
of  which  ultimately  gave  to  Germany  and  France  the  names  by 
which  those  countries  are  known  in  the  language  of  the  latter.f 
Nor  do  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  had  much  knowledge  of  that 
noble  language,  which  has  proved  itself  a  more  powerful  vehicle  of 
human  thought  than  their  own,  and. which  is  the  surest  mark  of  the 
unity  of  the  nation/  But  the  historian,  describes. with  admiration 
their  physical  character,  and  their,  simple,  hardy  manners^  in  which 
coarseness  was  redeemed  by  manly  courage  and  femde  virtue. 
He  argues  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  its  freedom  from  corruption 
by  intermarriage  with  other  nations,  from  the  universal  prevalence 
of.  the  keen  light^bloe  eyes,  the  ruddy  hair,  the  large  bodies  po&- 
sessiog  vast  strength,  but  wanting  in  power  of  endurance.  A  rude 
dimato,  and  a  land  covered  ia  one  part,  with  woods,  in  another 
with  marshes,  trained  them  to  beac  cold  and  hunger,  but  heat  and 
thirst  they  were  unable  to  endure.  They  were  a  pastoral  people, 
whose  sole  wealth  coimsted  in  the  monber  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  but  the  cattle  were,  only  of  snaall  siaa  Money  was  little  used 
among  them,  and  Ofdy  those  bordsring  upon  Ghml  carried  on  com- 
merce.   Their  abodes  were  low  huts,  built  of  rough-hewn  logs  and 

*  The  moBt  probable  deriyation  ia  from  the  natiye  root  signifTing  war^  which  ia 
•een  in  the  forma  ^«r,  ^roer^  Jher^  Wehr  ;  so  that  Otrmam  would  be  the  latinised 
Ibrm  of  WthrTMMin^  pi.  WthrmBitm&ry  le.,  tforriort.  There  is  no  efidenee  that 
Tmiitmm  (like  2MmA  or  l>eicfaA)  was  the  eollectiye  name  of  the  whole  nation.  See 
p.  69. 

t  R  was  nfttima  thfet^  wheD  the  Ffanka  settled  fai  Oaid,  Aej  shoold  call  the 
iiel^bo«n4ng  land  by  the  nftme  of  tfie  grea^  tlnil  tribe  whieh  bad  Srmljr  established 
its  power  there,  and  thus  Germany  became  AUtmoQTnA, 
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thatched  with  straw ;  tiiese  were  grouped  in  villages^  none  of  which 
conld  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  towns.  Their  clothing  wafl 
scanty,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  warriors  were 
equipped  with  a  light  cloak,  a  shield  whose  variegated  colours  gave 
a  foretaste  of  the  national  love  for  heraldry,  and  a  javelin  with  a 
short,  sharp,  narrow  head,  used  either  for  thrusting  or  hurling.* 
Swords  and  long  spears  were  rare  among  thenu  The  cavalry 
were  mounted  on  small  but  swift  horses,  well  trained  to  charge  in 
a  compact  body,  but  imused  to  the  varied  evolutions  of  the 
Tliracian  and  Oriental  horsemen.  Their  strength  lay  chiefly  in 
their  infantry ;  the  band  furnished  by  each  village  bore  the  name 
of  a  hundred^  an  appellation  at  first  doubtless  of  number,  but 
afterwards  cherished  as  an  honour.  Their  usual  order  of  battle 
was  the  wedge.  They  esteemed  it  no  disgrace  to  retire,  in  order  to 
press  on  again ;  but  tlie  man  who  left  his  shield  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle was  excluded  from  the  religious  rites  and  councils  of  his  tribe ;  and 
many  hanged  themselves  rather  than  endure  the  disgrace. 

The  several  troops  were  formed  of  men  connected  by  family  and 
neighbourhood ;  nor  did  they  fight  only  beside  those  who  knew 
them  well  and  on  whom  they  could  depend,  but  within  hearing  of 
the  cries  of  their  children  and  the  wild  screams  with  which  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  inflamed  their  valour.  In  these 
women,  who  brought  them  food  and  cheering  words  during  the 
combat,  and  then  counted  and  tended  their  hurts,  we  see  the  pro- 
totype of  those  ladies  of  chivalry  who  shrunk  not  from  exam- 
ining the  wounds  which  they  delighted  to  see  received  in  their 
honour.  Cases  were  on  record  in  which  women  had  stopped  the 
tide  of  flight  by  throwing  themselves  before  the  fugitives,  and 
imploring  them  to  pierce  their  hearts  rather  than  leave  them  to 
captivity.  This  reverence  for  the  finnale  sex  was  seen  in  the  power 
exerted  by  priestesses,  such  as  Yeleda  under  Vespasian,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  venerated  as  a  goddess.t  In  that  intuitive 
sagacity  of  the  female  mind,  which  transcends  the  slow  processes 
of  reasoning,  they  recognized  a  sort  of  divine  foresight ;  and  would 
neither  despise  their  counsels  nor  neglect  their  answers.  Of  the 
deities  themselves,  Tacitus  can  only  tell  us  the  names  of  the  Latin 

*  Tacitus  calls  this  weapon /ramea;  in  modem  (kmnam  frienu  is  an  noL  Its  use 
funuBhes  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Celtic  broadsword,  and  reminds  us  of  the  boainqpean 
of  our  An^oSaxon  forefathers. 

f  Under  the  name  of  Aurwia^  Tadtus  is  sqiposed  to  indicate  the  appellation  whicb 
the  Germans  gave  to  these  inquired  women  ^I^timm^  le.,  onmiscMiO;  from  aU  and  rwnm 
(know). 
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gods  to  whom  they  were  Buppoeed  to  correspond.  His  Mercury, 
Hercules,  Mars,  and  Isis  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Woden,  Thor, 
Tyr  or  Tuisco,  and  Freya  of  onr  ancestors ;  but  they  had  an 
elemental  worship  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  and  of  the  Earth, 
which  seems  to  be  symbolized  in  Nerthns  (also  called  Herthos  or 
Hertha),  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  dark  recesses  of  their  woods 
afforded  shrines  which  made  walk  as  needless  as  the  Germans 
deemed  them  unworthy  of  the  divine  habitation  ;  and  the  islands 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  were  the  seats  of  their  most 
sacred  mysteries.*  Among  the  arts  of  divination,  to  which  the 
people  were  strongly  addicted— such  as  the  flights  of  birds,  and 
others  common  to  other  nations — ^Tacitns  makes  special  mention 
of  the  angary  by  picking  np  sticks  scattered  at  random  with  parti- 
cular marks  npon  them,  and  the  neighing  of  the  sacred  horses, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the  gods.  The  issue  of  an 
intended  war  was  divined  fix>m  that  of  a  single  combat  between  a 
captive  of  the  enemy  and  one  of  their  own  people,  each  fighting 
with  the  arms  of  his  country. 

All  matters  not  referred  to  tlie  sole  decision  of  the  gods  were 
discussed  and  determined  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  tribe,  or  in 
the  council  of  the  nobles ;  the  latter  deciding  only  upon  lesser 
matters.  There  were  four  classes  of  the  people — ^nobles,  freemen, 
freedmen  or  vassals,  and  slaves ;  the  last  of  course  formed  no  part 
of  the  state ;  the  first  two  alone  had  the  right  of  deliberation.  A 
king  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles  by  the  popular  assembly ; 
but  his  power  was  extremely  limited,  and  in  war  he  had  to  give 
way  to  a  leader  chosen  for  his  valour  and  martial  fame.  The 
assembly  also  elected  chieftains,  to  administer  justice  through  the 
eantonsf  and  villages ;  each  being  attended  and  watched  by  a 
hundred  '^  companions"  i  chosen  from  the  people.  Capital  and 
other  important  cases  were  brought  before  the  popular  assembly, 
where  every  one  had  the  right  of  accusation.  The  rare  punish- 
ment of  death  was  rather  a  sign  of  indignation  than  of  the  grealr 
ness  of  the  crime.    Traitors  and  deserters  were  hung ;   cowards 

,  *  The  particular  ^'island  of  the  Ocean, ^*  with  its  sacred  groFe,  mentioned  by 
TadtoB  as  the  place  of  the  sacred  car  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  ffeUffoland,  the  Teiy  name  of  which  (like  the  Holy  Islands,  and  the  Holy-head  of 
An^^eeey,  on  our  own  shores)  proret  Us  andent  sanctity ;  bat  the  island  is  more  probably 
I^uffm  m  the  Baltic,  where  **  Hertha'a  rock*'  ia  stUl  ahown, 

f*  This  division  of  the  land  into  cantons  was  used  also  by  the  Helvetians,  who  had 
four.  It  was  hitroduced  by  the  Anglo-Saiona  into  England,  and  fonned  the  origin  of  out 
shirea. 

X  ComiUB,  the  word  of  which  eowU  ia  but  another  form. 
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and  the  infamonaly  obsoene  were  drowned  in  the  mnd  of  a  marsh ; 
the  fenn  of  punishment  being  goremed  by  this  porinoaple,  that 
cBagrant  orimes  sfaonld  be  exposed,  but  disgraeeM  wickedness 
kept  out  of  sight.*  Private  wrongs,  even  to  murder^  were  con> 
pensated  by  fines  of  horses  and  cattle,  paid  partly  to  the  king  or 
state,  partly  to  the  injured  person  or  his  relatives.  The  rude  sense 
of  f^needom  was  shown  in  the  very  mode  in  which  the  people 
assembled  and  deliberated.  The  meetings  were  generally  held  at 
Uie  new  or  fall  moon ;  and  two  or  three  days  were  wasted  in  the 
gathering.  *  They  sat  down  armed  iu  whatever  ord^  each  diose. 
The  priests  only  had  authority  enongh  to  obtain  sifenoe.  Preoe* 
dence  in  speaking  was  granted  to  the  kiag  or  ohoeftains,  according 
to  age,  nobilityj  fame  in  war,  or  eloquence ;  and  power  of  p««aar 
sion  prevailed  oyer  authority  in  commanding.  The  dissent  of  the 
assembly  was  expressed  by  a  loud  murmur :  approval  by  the  dash 
of  their  javelins.  The  political  state  of  each  nation  of  the  Ger- 
mans has  been  well  described  as  a  democratical  family  or  clan 
government,  in  which  the  original  patriarchal  constitution  had 
received  a  very  different  development  from  the  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  of*  other  states.  The  age  of  manhood  and  of  freedom 
was  marked  by  the  youth's  investment  with  shield  and  javelin  in 
the  ftdl  assembly. 

War  wus  the  great  occupation  of  the  German  tribes ;  the  delight 
of  their  diie6,  and  Uie  means  of  supporting  their  profuse  hos- 
pitality to  their  followers.  They  deemed  it  sluggish  to  earn  by 
sweat  what  you  may  obtain  by  blood.  When  not  at  war  among 
themselves,  they  sought  fame  and  plunder  abroad  ;  and  Germans 
fought  under  Mithridates  in  Asia,  and  at  Pharsalia  under  OsBsar. 
Their  Idsure  was  spent  partly  in  hunting,  but  still  more  in  Aug- 
gish  indolence.  The  men  divided  their  time  be^een  sleep  and 
feasting,  leaving  fields  as  well  as  houses  to  the  care  of  the  wcHnen. 
Their  deep  gaming,  over  '^potations  pottle  deep"  of  beer,  often 
ended  in  bloody  brawls.  But  their  domestic  life  had  the  one  great 
redeeming  feature  of  reverence  for  the  women,. in  whose  inviolate 
chastity  we  may  see  the  source  of  the  noblest  principles  of  me- 
dieval chivalry. 

like  so  many  ancient  nations,  the-  Germans-  claimed  to  be 
indigenous ;  and  the  most  philosophieal  6f  Roman  historians 
betrays  the  low  state  of  ethnical  knowledge  by  arguing  that 
they  were  unlikely  to  have  migrated  into  a  land  and  climate 

*  **Tainqiimm  sod  era  O0toli<S  oporteat,  dtim  xyttnhintar,  flaglda  abeoondL** 
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to  unfavourable.*  Germany  was  divided  between  the  wood-clad 
Highlands,  which  were  nsaally  called  ForeetB  rather  than  Movmr 
tain8,f  in  the  South,  and  the  marshy  Lowlands,  which  sloped 
down  to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  in  the  Korth;  a 
distinction  which  has  given  names  to  the  two  great  dialects  of 
the  language,  the  High  German  (jEToohrdeiUsch)  and  the  Low 
German  {Platt-deutscK).  The  mountains  of  the  south  belong 
to  a  great  system  which,  like  that  of  the  Alps,  sweeps  round 
from  West  to  East,  but  in  a  much  larger  arch,  and  of  much 
less  height.  This  arch  rests  at  one  extremity  on  the  Pyrenees, 
at  the  other  on  the  Balkan,  and  encloses  between  itself  and  the 
Alps  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  greater  parts  of  those  of 
the  Kbine  and  Danube.  Beginning  on  the  west  side  of  the  Khone 
in  the  Oevennes,  it  is  prolonged  by  the  chain  of  the  Yosges  to  the 
Bhine,  which  cuts  right  through  it  by  the  magnificent  gorge  from 
Bingen  to  Ooblenz.  Beyond  the  Bhine  it  foruis  various  chains, 
which  divide  the  basins  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  river, — 
such  as  the  Main,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Sieg, — ^and  proceeding  through 
central  Germany,  it  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of 
the  Dauube  and  the  rivers  which  flow  northward, — as  the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder, — on  the  banks  of  which  lies  tlie  vast 
slope  of  Lower  Germany ;  and,  having  enclosed  the  great  plains  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  it  merges  in  the  Carpathian  range.  The 
southwestern  part  of  Germany,  between  the  Bhine  and  the  western 
Bohemian  range  (the  Bohmerwald),i8  covered  with  other  mountain 
masses,  of  which  the  Black  Forest  connects  itself  with  the  system 
of  the  Jura  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bhine.  At  this  point  began 
the  great  Hercynian  Forest,  which  Caesar  describes  as  nine  days' 
journey  in  breadth,  and  sixty  days'  in  length,  and  as  extending 
parallel  to  the  Danube  into  Dacia.  He  seems  to  include  under  this 
name  the  whole  mountain  system  of  southern  and  central  Germany 
from  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald,  as  far  as  the  Carpa- 
thians ;  but  later  writers,  as  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  confine  it  to  the 
range  along  the  north  of  Bohemia,  between  the  Thiiringerwald  and 
the  Carpathians,  where  the  Harz  and  Erzgebii^  retain  the  name 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  Boman  form. 

It  were  a  vain  attempt  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  the  fifty  tribes 
whom  Tacitus  enumerates  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  wide  regions, 

*  On  the  probable  migration  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations  from  the  East,  see 
Vol  II.  pp.  260,  261. 

t  like  the  great  Hereynia  BUnta^  Mid,  in  the  present  day,  the  (MauoaU^  Th&nn{f€r 
wold,  Schwarzwald  {Black  Foreaf)^  ko, 
TOL.  UL — 22 
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and  who,  whether  highlanders  or  lowlanders,  in  the  forests  of  the 
Bonth  or  the  marBhes  of  the  north,  from  the  banks  of  the  lUiine 
and  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  spoke 
one  language  and  were  evidently  of  one  race.  The  unsettled  states 
of  the  people,  fixed  in  no  towns,  not  addicted  to  agriculture,  and 
prone  to  go  upon  warlike  adventures,  encouraged  migratory  habits ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  £ur  more  of  the  tribes  are  to  be 
found  in  their  ancient  seats  than  most  writers  have  supposed. 
Tacitus  makes  three  great  divisions,  the  IngSBvones  upon  the 
ocean,  the  Hermiones  in  the  central  parts,  and  the  Istsevones  in 
the  east  and  south :  to  which  Pliny  adds  the  Yindili  (Vandals) 
on  the  north-east  coast,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and 
tlie  Peucini  and  Bastamse  on  the  borders  of  Dacia.  The  most 
powerful  nation,  in  the  time  of  the  Osesars,  was  the  great  confed- 
eracy of  the  Suevi, — a  name  which  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
to  express  their  migratory  habits,  in  contrast  to  the  more  settled 
life  of  the  Ingsevones.  Tadtus  describes  them  as  occupying  the 
eastern  half,  or  more,  of  Grermany,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic ; 
and  Osesar  was  misled  by  their  celebrity  into  giving  their  name  to 
another  great  nation,  which  occupied  the  modem  states  of  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  Nassau,  and  extended  westward  nearly  to  the  Ithine.* 
The  proper  name  of  this  people  was  the  Oatti,  or  Chatti,  a  name 
still  preserved  in  that  of  Hesse;  and  they  extended  from  the  Main  to 
the  sources  of  the  Weser,  between  the  Westerwald  on  the  west, 
and  the  river  Saale  on  the  east.  To  the  north-east  of  them  were 
the  Cherusci,  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  as  far  north  as 
Mount  Melibocus  (the  JSroeken)j  the  northernmost  of  the  German 
highlands.  These  Cherusci  formed  another  great  confederacy,  like 
that  of  the  Suevi,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the  western 
.chain  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  The  great  marshy  plain  which 
slopes  down  northwards  from  the  line  of  the  Sieb^ngebii^  and 
the  Brocken,  watered  by  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Ems,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Elbe,  was  the  abode  of  tribes  which  have  for  us  a  peculiar 
interest.  The  greatest  people  of  this  region,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  were  the  Cauci,  or  Chauci,  who  occupied  the  whole 
country  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Eros  and  the  Elbe,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Weser.  Tacitus  describes  them  as  the  noblest 
of  all  the  Germans,  and  distinguished  for  their  love  of  justioei 
Secure  in  their  remote  position  from  the  constant  conflicts  of 

*  The  SueTl  of  the  Sd  oeotoiy  were  a  body  of  adTentuien  from  tuIoiis  putsof  Ger 
BitD  J,  who  aetded  in  the  return  on  the  Rhfaie  between  the  lUfai  end  the  Bbok  Fantf^ 
which  district  received  from  them  the  name  of  Swabut, 
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the  Bouthem  migratory  tribes,  they  were  lovers  of  peace,  bnt  con* 
spicnons  for  their  courage  in  case  of  war.  Their  marshy  country 
yielded  them  only  a  precarious  subsistence ;  and  those  on  the  sea- 
shore, exposed  to  the  inundations  against  which  no  dykes  were  as 
yet  erected,  lired  in  villages  on  the  summits  of  their  low  hills,  and 
fed  chiefly  upon  fish.  Bnt  the  sea  laid  open  to  them  a  boundless 
field  of  enterprise,  and  in  the  piratical  excursions  which  they 
carried  on  as  far  as  Gaul,  we  traee  the  beginning  of  that  naval 
power  of  the  northern  Germans,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  chief 
element  in  the  great  revolution  that  transferred  the  centre  of 
civilization  from  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  The  names  of  some  of  the  nations  which  were  to 
effect  this  revolution  already  appear  on  the  page  of  Tacitus,  in  close 
connection  with  the  Chauci.  Thus,  on  Uie  middle  course  of  the 
Weser,  in  Hanover,  dwelt  the  Angrivarii,  or  people  of  the  AngUe.* 
The  Saxons — ^the  origin  of  whose  name  is  still  such  a  vexed 
question  of  etymol<^y — ^were  unknown  to  Tacitus ;  but  Ptolemy 
(in  the  second  century)  places  them  beyond  the  Elbe  (in  Holstein), 
on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  which  the  earlier  writers  still  call  by 
the  name  of  the  Oimbric  Chersonese.  The  great  confederacy  which 
they  formed  gradually  embraced  not  only  the  Chauci,  whose  name 
disappears  from  history  in  the  third  century,  but  the  Frisii,  between 
the  Eius  and  the  Ehine  (in  Holland),  whose  descendants  to  this 
day  speak  a  language  which  of  all  the  Low  Grerman  dialects  has 
the  closest  affinity  to  English.  The  list  of  the  most  important 
nations  along  the  northwestern  coast  is  completed  when  we  have 

*  Anffrivariij  or  An^€varii=Anglewarey  the  termination  being  the  same  which  we 
rae  in  Canlwarey  i.  e.,  the  people  of  Kent,  with  their  capital  Canl-ware-burffh  (Canter- 
burr).  It  comes  from  wman,  to  defend.  Their  name  is  still  presenred  in  the  form  Fn- 
gtm^  the  princes  of  Anbalt  calling  diemselTes  Dakes  of  SathMn^  Engem^  and  Wedfalen^ 
that  is,  of  the  three  branches  of  the  old  Saxon  confederacy,  who  were  called  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  by  the  names  of  Oatfaiai  (East-folk),  Werifaiaiy  (West-folk)  and  Angra- 
riL  The  name  of  the  Westfalai  survlTes  in  Westphalia ;  the  OUfafia,  in  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  were  known  in  England  as  the  JSauterUngt ;  and,  preserving  in  their  commer- 
cial dealings  the  same  high  character  for  integrity  which  Tacitus  gives  to  the  Chauci,  and 
which  BtiU  marks  their  descendants,  their  proverbially  pure  money  originated  the  term 
MterUng.  The  Anglii^  or  Angli^  whom  Tadtus  mentions  among  the  remoter  nations  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  appear  to  have  been  a  detached  part  of  the  great  people  of 
the  Angravarii,  who  had  crossed  the  Elbe  into  that  part  of  the  Schleswig  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Angeln.  Ptolemy  makes  the  AngU  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Northern  Germany,  extending  all  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  These  testimonies  to 
the  wide  dilAision  of  the  race  help  to  clear  up  many  dlfficuldee  and  crude  notions  connect- 
ed with  their  settlement  in  BritahL  (See  an  article  by  Professor  Max  Kuller,  On  iht 
Ltngnage  and  Pi>etry  of  SdUeewig-HoUtein^  in  MaemiUan^i  Magadne  for  Sept.  1864 ; 
▼oL  X.  p.  35S.) 
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nained  the  Batayians, — a  branch  of  the.  Chatti,  driven  ont^  it  iff 
Baid,  by  intestine  wars — who  had  displaced  the  Gekio  population  ol 
the  marab  J  delta  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maaa  (Moea),  which 
was  called  the  Island  of  the  Batavians.^  Above  the  Chauci, 
between  the  Elbe  and  Brans  wick,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Lango- 
bardi  (the  I/mgbeard8\  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Tacitus  for  the 
courage  which  enabled  so  small  a  nation  to  hold  its  ground  by 
constant  war,  and  destined  to  earn  far  wider  distinction  under  the 
name  of  Lombards  /  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  w^e  the  still  more  famous  Ooths.  Beyond 
that  sea,  Tacitus  only  knew  the  peoples  of  the  Sitones  and  Suiones, 
the  latter  of  which  names  is  still  seen  in  that  of  Sweden.  The 
Eomans  had  not  yet  learned  the  distinction  between  the  Scandi- 
navian and  German  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  race,  which 
has  been  asserted  with  such  strange  animosity  in  modem  times. 

Such  was  the  country,  and  such  the  people,  over  which  DrnsuB 
now  meditated  the  extension  of  the  sway  of  Rome.  The  arms  of 
GsBsar  and  Agrippa  had  as  yet  been  felt  only  by  the  smaller  tribes 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lahn,  the 
Sieg,  and  the  Lippe, — the  Sigambri,the  Usipetes,  and  the  Tench- 
theri.  These  were  again  assailed  by  Drusns,  but  only  in  order  to 
secure  his  flank  during  the  greater  enterprise  of  sailing  down  the 
rapid  current  of  the  Rhine  to  the  attack  of  the  people  of  the  mari- 
time plain.  IVliile  a  flotilla  was  prepared  at  various  points  on  the 
river,  its  course  was  facilitated  by  the  cutting  of  a  channel  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Canal  of  Drusus,  united  the  Rhine  with  the 
Vidrus  (  Veckt)^  a  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  Flevo.  The  effect 
of  this  work  was  to  give  a  shorter  and  director  course  to  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  a  large  portion  of  which  accordingly  rushed 
down  the  new  channel,  which  is  now  that  of  the  river  Ywd^  and 
gradually  converted  what  was  then  a  much  smaller  inland  lake, 
communicating  with  the  sea,  into  the  great  gulf  of  the  Zuider  Zee. 
The  islands  of  Texel,  Ylieland,  Ter  Sdielling,  and  Ameland  mark 
the  line  of  the  ancient  coast.  Aided  by  the  maritime  skill  of  the 
Frisians,  Drusus  sailed  round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  not  with- 
out considerable  loss,  only  to  find  the  season  too  advanced  for 
securing  more  tlian  a  safe  retreat.    In  the  following  spring,  Drusus 

*  IngmU  BaUn&rum,  CSnaar  distinctly  extends  Gaul  as  fiir  north  u  the  mouth  of 
the  Khine,  which  wu  not  yet  dnined  off  by  the  Tssel ;  and  the  Celtio  population  of  the 
Batavian  ddta  is  attested  by  the  capital  Lugdunum  {l£^dtn\  identical  in  name  with  the 
GaUie  Logdunum  ( Lyon},  which  is  said  to  mean  the  Crow^t^kUL  The  tenaaMuUkm  at  all 
events  is  the  Celtic  dvn^  a  hiU, 
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renewed  his  enteq>ri8e  aocoiding  to  the  more  usual  tactics  of  a 
Roman  general.  OrosBing  the  Rhine  without  any  opposition  from 
the  llBipeteB  and  the  Tenchtheri,  he  advanced  into  the  country  of 
the  Ohenisoi  as  far  as  the  Weser.  The  tactics  of  the  Germans, 
who  constantly  retreated  without  riaking  an  engagement,  rendered 
the  position  of  Drusus  increasingly  difficult ;  and  when  the  ap* 
proach  of  winter  again  compelled  him  to  a  retreat,  the  necessity  for 
which  was  excused  by  the  auspices,  the  enemy  closed  in  from  every 
side.  The  imperial  l^ons  proved  that  they  had  not  d^enerated 
from  the  calm  valour  which,  under  the  Republic,  had  prevailed 
against  the  like  dangers  in  the  wilds  of  Gaul  and  the  sandy  plains 
of  Africa ;  and  the  undisciplined  attack  of  the  Germans  being 
once  repelled,  they  did  not  venture  on  more  than  harassing  the 
Roman  retreat.  Before  Dmsus  retired  across  the  Rhine,  he  built 
the  fortress  of  Aliso  (perhaps  jETamm),  near  the  sources  of  the 
lippe  (B.a  11).  The  following  year  was  consumed  in  war  with  the 
Sigambri,  and  their  neighbours  the  Bmcteri ;  and  the  BXtemipt  to 
subdue  Germany  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned  when  Dmsus 
was  recalled  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  an  ovation,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  brother  Tiberius  returned  victorious  from  Pan* 
nonia  (b.o.  10).*  But  in  the  following  year,  Dmsus,  now  invested 
with  the  consulship,  prevailed  on  Augustus  to  try  one  more  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Rhine.  Having  subdued  the  Chatti,  he  passed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Chemsci,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  The  difficulty  of  his  position  once  more  counselled  a  retreat, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  portentous  vision.  A  wo* 
man  of  more  than  mortal  stature  appeared  to  the  consul,  and  pre* 
dieted  his  speedy  death.  Having  erected  on  the  shore  of  the  Elbe  a 
trophy,  which  only  mocked  the  attempt  to  push  forward  the  Roman 
frcmtier,  Dmsus  led  back  his  army ;  and  before  he  reached  the  Rhine 
he  was  mortally  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  lingered  for 
a  month,  and  Tiberius  reached  the  *' accursed  camp"t — as  it  was 
called  from  the  accident — just  in  time  to  receive  his  brother's  last 
breath.  By  the  command  of  Augustus,  he  conveyed  the  corpse  to 
Rome,  where  the  ashes  of  Dmsus  were  buried  in  the  imperial 
mausoleum.  The  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  by  Augustus 
and  by  Tiberius,  whose  subsequent  career  added  to  his  brother's 
memory  the  charm  of  a  contrast,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  speculate 
whether  Dmsus  would  have  realized  had  he  lived  "  The  youthful 
hero,  baffled  in  his  enterprises,  and  cut  off  so  prematurely  in  hie 

*  The  preceding  winter  wM  marked,  in  the  annale  of  the  Unperiai  fiunily,  b j  the 
death  of  0cUTia»  and  this  year  bj  the  birth  of  Glandius.  f  Cadra  JBetUraia, 
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career,  was  more  than  ordinarily  fortunate  in  the  honours  accorded 
to  his  memory.  The  regrets  of  his  countrymen  were  botli  loud  and 
enduring ;  alone  of  all  Roman  warriors  he  received  a  poethumous 
title  to  commemorate  his  successes ;  the  appellation  of  Oermamcus^ 
which  his  son  rendered  afterwards  still  more  illustrious,  became  the 
dearest,  as  it  was  the  last,  of  the  cherished  hero-names  of  Eome. 
The  Senate  decreed  him  a  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists,  for  a 
triumph  scarcely  earned  and  never  consummated  ;  and  the  el^ant 
though  feeble  verses  of  a  courtly  poet  continue  still  to  attest  his  vir- 
tues, or  at  least  the  popular  belief  in  them,"  *  His  campaigns  were 
not,  however,  fruitless ;  for  they  so  eflfectually  checked  the  inroads 
of  the  Grermans  as  to  secure  the  empire  from  invasion  on  that  aide. 
During  a  part  of  the  time  when  Drusus  was  engaged  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  Tiberius  in  Pannonia,  the  Lower  Danube  was  also  the 
theatre  of  war.  Yologesus,  a  priest  of  the  Thracian  Dionysius, 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Mcesia,  and  drove  back  the  Thracian  king, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  Romans,  into  the  Chersonese.  Lucius 
Piso,  the  proconsul  of  Pamphylia,  crossed  over  from  Asia,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  three  years  with  such  success  as  to  subdue 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Danube,  from  Dlyria  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  to  obtain  honours  almost  as  great  as  those  conferred  upon 
Tiberius  and  Drusus  (b.o.  13 — 11).  The  frontiers  both  of  the 
Ridne  and  Danube  were  thus  secured ;  and  provision  was  made 
for  their  defence  by  lines  of  forts  which  afterwards  grew  into 
important  cities.  Such  was  the  origin  of  most  of  the  picturesque 
old  towns  which  stud  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Cologne  to 
Strasburg.  At  one  point  the  frontier  was  permanently  advanced 
beyond  the  two  rivers.  The  angle  between  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar, 
and  the  Upper  Danube  was  invaded  by  predatory  incursions  of 
Gauls  and  Roman  adventurers,  before  whom  the  Marcomanni 
{men  of  the  mareheSy  or  frontier)  retired,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  invaders  held  the  lands  thus  obtained,  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,  in  consideration  of  a  tribute,  whence  the  district  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  the  Tithed  Lands  (Agri  Deoumatea).  About  the 
end  of  the  first  century  they  were  defended  by  a  rampart  drawn 
from  the  Main  to  the  Danube. 


*  **  See  the  Consolaiio  ad  Lhianiy  ascribed  to  Pedo  AlblnoTimas.*'  MeriTile,  toI. 
It.  p.  288.  In  another  passage,  Mr.  Merivale  obserres,  in  reference  to  the  rumoor  thai 
Drusus  was  the  son  of  Augustus,  that  **  if  we  could  accept  as  authentic  the  representa- 
dons  we  possess  of  the  character  of  Drusus,  we  might  fiwcy  him  heir  by  blood  to  the 
gallant  disposition  of  a  JuHus,  while  Tiberius  displayed  in  every  feature  the  harsher  lin> 
earaents  <^  the  Claudian  house.'*    The  History  of  JArj  ended  with  the  death  of  Drasim 
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Just  at  the  time  when  the  irontier  was  Becured  on  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  second  decennial  period  for  which  Angnstus  had  ao* 
cepted  the  imperium,  expired ;  *  and  his  power  appears  to  have 
been  renewed  as  a  matter  of  coarse  (b.o.  8).  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  month  Seztilis  received  the  name  of  Augustus.  The 
year  was  ftirther  marked  by  the  death  of  Mfficenas,  and  the  intro* 
dnction  of  the  young  Caius  Oeesar  (the  eldest  son  of  Agrippa  and 
Julia)  to  public  life.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  repaired  in  person 
to  Lngdnnum,  in  order  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul  and 
the  Rhenish  frontier.  Tiberius  was  sent  to  chastise  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  resistance  seems  to  have  been  revived  by  the  death 
of  Drusus.  The  tribes  on  the  right  bank  made  their  submission 
as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  Bbine,  except  the  warlike  Sigambri. 
Augustus,  who  received  their  envoys  at  Lugdunum,  revised  to 
grant  them  terms  tiU  this  people  also  should  send  ambassadors, 
and  the  point  was  no  sooner  yielded  than  all  the  envoys  were 
seized  as  hostages,  and  many  of  them  put  themselves  to  death. 
The  momentary  quiet  of  the  Germans  seemed  to  have  crowned 
this  treachery  with  success,  and  Augustus  granted  Tiberius  a 
triumph,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  a  second  consulship. 
But  he  had  scarcely  assumed  this  dignity,  when  a  fresh  rising 
of  the  Sigambri  recalled  him  to  the  Bhine  (b.o.  T).  A  great 
victory  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  40,000  of  the  Sigambri  and 
Ghatti  to  the  left  bank ;  but  the  very  exhaustion  of  the  country 
by  these  repeated  invasions  seems  to  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  penetrating  no  further.  On  his  return  to  Bome,  he  was 
associated  by  Augustus  in  the  tribunitian  power  for  five  years. 
But  at  this  very  crisis,  when,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  seemed 
raised  almost  to  a  share  in  the  imperial  sovereignty,  Tiberius 
asked  permission  to  retire  to  Bhodes,  in  order  to  improve  his 
mind  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  instead  of  accepting  the  mission 
to  defend  Armenia  against  the  Parthians.  The  motive  which 
he  himself  assigned  for  this  strange  step  was  unwillingness  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  stepsons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Csesar,  whom 
Augustus  was  now  bringing  forward  into  public  life.  Historians 
ascribe  his  conduct  to  real  jealousy  of  the  young  princes,  to 
disgust  at  the  continued  levities  of  Julia,  or  even  simply  to 
^  the  dark  humour  of  his  race,"  which  gained  such  complete 
ascendancy  over  him  in  later  years.  It  was  not  tiU  Tiberius  had 
threatened  to  starve  himself  to  death,  that  Augustus  sulSered  him 

*  He  had  accepted  it,  as  already  stated,  for  five  years,  which  seems  to  have  been 
ptoloDged  to  ten  during  his  absence  in  Gaol,  in  ilg.  16 — 14. 
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to  depart  for  Rhodes,  wbere  he  remained  for  seven  years,  living 
as  a  private  citizen  in  very  moderate  style.  He  went  without 
attendance  to  the  schools,  and  joined  freely  in  the  discassions; 
but,  like  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  society  of  Voltaire,  he  could 
reassume  the  Csesar  upon  provocation,  as  a  professor  who  had 
dared  to  contradict  him  too  plainly  learned  from  the  rods  of  his 
lictors. 

Augustus  had  now  passed  the  middle  of  his  reign,  which  still 
lasted  for  another  twenty  years.  During  that  period,  as  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  observes,  the  history  of  Home  assumes  the  character  of  a  do- 
mestic drama.  Deprived  of  the  wise  counsels  and  pleasant  society 
of  MsBcenas,  bereft  of  one  of  his  stepsons  and  deserted  by  the  other, 
Augustus  was  thrown  back  upon  his  fondness  for  his  daughter, 
and  his  hopes  from  her  sons.  But  all  the  high  accomplishments 
and  fascinating  qualities  of  Julia  could  not  make  Augustus 
insensible  to  her  levities ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had 
two  troublesome  daughter,  Julia  and  the  Eepublic.  Four  years 
after  the  retirement  of  Tiberius,  the  full  conviction  of  her  disgraoe- 
ftil  conduct  caused  Augustus  to  banish  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
tellaria,  on  the  Campanian  coast,  whence  she  was  removed  five 
years  afterwards  to  Rhegium.  The  anger  of  Augustus  was  shown 
to  the  last  in  her  exclusion  &6m  any  inheritance  under  his  will,  and 
the  direction  that  her  ashes  should  not  repose  in  his  mausoleum. 
She  died,  in  almost  extreme  want,  in  the  same  year  as  her  father 
(A.D.  14). 

Nor  was  Augustus  much  more  fortunate  in  his  two  adopted 
sons,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  great  care  under  his  own 
eye,  and  kept  constantly  near  his  person.  The  retirement  of 
Tiberius  hastened  their  public  advancement,  and  in  the  following 
year  Augustus  again  took  the  consulship,  after  an  interval  of  seven- 
teen years,  in  order  to  preside  over  the  assumption  of  the  manly 
robe  {^a  vmUa)  by  Gains  CsBsar,  who  was  now  in  his  sixteenth 
year  (b.c.  5).  Three  years  later,  the  emperor  became  consul  for 
the  thirteenth  and  last  time,  to  confer  the  like  honour  Upon 
Lucius  CsBsar  (b.o.  2).  The  two  brothers  received  the  title  of 
Princes  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  the  Senate  would  at  once  have 
raised  them  to  the  consulship.  But  when  Lucius,  intoxicated 
with  the  favours  heaped  upon  them,  ventured  to  elicit  the  high 
dignity  for  his  brother,  quoting  as  a  precedent  the  age  at  which 
his  grandfather  had  held  it,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  weighty 
rebuke,— ^^  May  the  gods  grant  that  no  such  emergency  may 
again  occur  as  that  which  made  me  consul  before  ilie  age  of 
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twenty ! "  The  title  of  Father  of  his  Ootjntry  {Paier  PatHoi) 
waB  conferred  upon  Angnstus  on  this  occasion  (b^.  2). 

New  disturbances  on  the  eastern  frontier  now  presented  a  field 
for  that  active  employment,  which  might  perhaps  check  the  too 
evident  arrogance  of  the  young  princes.  The  cteath  of  Tigranes 
had  led  to  an  interference  of  the  Parthians  in  Armenia ;  that  of 
Herod  the  Great  required  a  settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  Judsea, 
and  the  power  of  the  Nabatheean  Arabs  created  a  new  danger  on  the 
Syrian,  frontier.  Cains  was  despatched  to  the  East,  with  large 
powers,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  veteran  LoUius  (b.c.  1) ;  and 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship  in  the  following  year  (a.d.  1).* 
The  next  year,  hk  brother  Lucius  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain ; 
and  Augustus  recalled  Tiberius,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
abstain  from  meddling-  with  public  affairs.  But  Lucius  Caesar 
had  only  gone  as  far  as  Massilia,  when  he  fell  sick  and  died  (a.d.  2). 
Caius,  after  r^ulating  the  affairs  of  Judsea,  and  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Parthian  king,  who  met  him  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  advanced  into  Armenia,  he  had  laid  ^ege  to  the 
city  of  Artagira,  when  Addon,  the  governor,  obtaining  admission 
to  the  young  Csesar  on  pretence  of  a  capitulation,  inflicted  upon 
hira  a  wound,  fit)m  which  he  never  recovered.  Having  solicited 
relief  from  his  command,  he  died  on  his  way  home,  at  Limyra  in 
Lycia  (a.d.  4). 

The  loss  of  his  two  grandsons,  following  so  close  upon  dieir 
mother's  disgrace,  was  the  severest  blow  that  could  have  fallen 
upon  Augustus.  But  the  statesman  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
only  course  by  which  its  effect  upon  the  empire  could  be  repaired* 
All  hopes  of  a  peaceful  and  worthy  succession  were  now  centred  in 
Tiberias,  and  the  emperor  raised  him  to  the  position  formerly 
occupied  by  Agrippa,  by  associating  him  with  himself  in  the  tribu- 
nitian  power  for  five  years.t  At  the  same  time  he  adopted  him, 
with  Agrippa  Postamns,^:  into  the  Julian  house,  and  required 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  brother 

*  ReseTYing  for  a  later  period  the  notice  of  that  great  central  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  proximity  of  which  is  implied  in  the  very  dates  that  now  occur,  we  feel  it 
neeessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  common  chronology  places. the  Chiistiaji  era 
three  years  later  than  the  actual  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  occurred  in  the  year  desig- 
nated, in  consequence  of  this  error,  B.a  4.  (See  Clinton,  FmH  HdUnici^  sub  anno.)  '  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  nominal  epoch  from  which  we  compute  is  the  dividing  point 
between  Pec  81  of  the  year  a.u.c.  768  or  b.c.  1  and  Jan.  Ist  of  a.it.c.  '764  or  a.d.  1 ;  and 
Ihat,  in  place  of  the  formula  a.I7.o.+a.d.=704,  we  have  now  to  use  the  following  A.u.a 

-A.D.=768. 

f  Augustas  had  accepted  ihe  imperium  for  a  fourth  decennial  period  in  a.d,  8. 
%  The  subsequent  fate  of  Agrippa  Postumue  has  already  been  related.    See  p.  826. 
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DroBua.  The  order  of  stLcoeBsion  thus  indicated  wae  virtuallj  ob- 
served, TiberioB  being  Buceeeded  by  Cains  (Calignla),  the  son  of  the 
deceased  GennaDicns.* 

While  Angustns  occupied  himself  with  those  details  of  civil 
goyemment,  of  which  the  whole  burthen  had  fallen  upon  him 
since  the  death  of  Msecenaa^  and  made  the  conspiracy  of  Cinna — a 
son  of  Fanstns  Snila — an  occasion  for  a  conspicnons  display  of 
clemency ,t  Tiberius  raised  suddenly  from  the  morose  despondency 
which  had  come  over  him  as  his  exile  at  Rhodes  was  prolonged, 
found  a  congenial  field  for  action  on  the  Bhine.  The  war  with  the 
Germans  had  been  renewed,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
by  L.  DomitiuB  Ahenobarbus  (the  son-in-law  of  Octavia  and  An- 
tony, and  grandfather  of  Nero),:|:  whose  prudent  generalship  had 
carried  him  to  the  Elbe,  which  he  was  the  first  Roman  general  to 
cross  and  to  erect  on  its  further  bank  an  altar  to  Augustus.  He 
had  made  a  military  road  through  the  valley  of  the  lippe,  and 
created  for  the  time  a  Roman  province  beyond  the  Rhine.  Tiberius 
took  the  command  in  a.d.  4,  and,  after  subduing  all  the  coimtry 
between  the  lower  Rhine  and  Weser,  returned  late  in  the  winter 
to  Rome.  The  next  year  wad  signalized  by  the  grandest  of  all 
the  expeditions  that  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Oermany.§ 
Following  the  plan  of  his  brother  Drusus,  he  sent  a  flotilla  down 
the  Rhine,  with  orders  to  ascend  the  Elbe,  and  to  meet  his  army 
at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  The  literal  execution  of  this  plan  of 
campaign,  with  such  a  sea  and  such  a  country  intervening,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  war,  and  could 
only  have  been  executed  by  an  army  full  of  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  Velleius  tells  us  that  the  legions  received  their  old  leader  in 
Armenia  and  Rhsetia,  in  Yindelicia  and  Pannonia.  The  imprea- 
sion  produced  upon  the  Germans  is  recorded  in  the  speech  of  an 
aged  chieftain  who  paddled  across  the  Elbe  in  a  canoe,  to  behold 
the  Roman  general : — ^^  What  madness  is  this  of  ours,  to  contend 
against  the  unseen  divinities,  instead  of  humbly  seeking  their 
presence,  and  making  submission  to  their  benign  authority  I  But 
I,  by  the  grace  of  Caesar,  have  this  day  seen  a  god,  a  privilege  I 
never  before  attained  nor  hoped  to  attain."    But  for  all  this, 

*  Caligula  wan  bom  in  a.d.  12 ;  Germanicus  cUed  in  a.d.  19. 

f  For  the  details  of  this  romantic  story,  and  a  full  discussion  of  its  improbabiliticfl| 
see  Heriyale,  vol  ir.  p.  287—291. 

^  See  the  table  on  p.  827. 

§  An  account  of  it  is  giren  by  the  historian  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  served  in  the 
campaign. 
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Tiberius,  like  his  brother  before  him,  was  oontent  with  a  safe  re- 
treat at  the  approach  of  winter,  after  secaring  the  coantry  gained 
between  the  Bhine  and  the  Weser  by  stationary  camps. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  the  wars  of  Borne  against  the 
Germans  is  the  appearance  of  native  leaders,  whose  rise  one  after 
the  other  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  noble  character  of  the 
nation.  Such  a  man  was  Marobodnus  (Marbod),  the  chief  of  the 
Marcomanni  (Marchmen),  in  whom  the  Eomans  of  that  age  beheld 
an  enemy  not  less  formidable  than  a  Pyrrhns  or  an  Antiochns, 
Born  about  b.o.  18,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  as  a  hostage  to 
Borne,  where  he  at  once  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  the  empire,  and  conceived  the  ambition  of  replacing  by  the 
likeness  of  imperial  sovereignty  the  limited  power  which  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Germans  assigned  to  their  king.  On  his  return  to 
the  homes  of  his  tribe  in  the  Black  Forest,  he  .found  them  ex- 
posed, as  we  have  seen,  t^  the  constant  inroads  of  adventurers  from 
Oanl.  They  gladly  submitted,  in  this  strait,  to  the  ascendancy 
of  their  bold  young  king,  who  led  them  eastward  into  the  great 
lozenge-shaped  valley  of  the  Upper  Elbe  and  Moldau.  This  region 
is  enclosed  on  every  side  by  mountains,  the  Erz  and  Biesengebirge 
(Mineral  and  Giant  Mountains)  on  the  north,  and  the  Bohmerwald 
(Bohemian  Forest)  on  the  south.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
great  Celtic  tribe,  whose  wanderings  we  have  had  more  than  once 
to  notice — ^Boiohemum  (the  home  of  the  Boii).* 

Here  Moroboduus  established  a  poweriul  kingdom,  on  a  pattern 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Germans.  His  force  of  70,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry,  armed  and  disciplined  on  the  Boman  pattern, 
extended  his  power  over  the  neighbouring  tribes,  including  the 
Narisci  and  Quadi  between  the  southern  mountains  of  Bohemia  and 
the  Danube.  Bordenng  now,  along  the  course  of  the  river,  upon 
the  Boman  conquests  in  Yindelicia  and  Noricum,  Marobodnus 
offered  an  asylum  to  fugitives  from  those  provinces;  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Boman  governors  were  answered  in  a  tone 
which  united  concession  with  the  bold  assertion  of  independence, 
nay  equality.  Augustus,  w^ith  all  that  desire  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  empire,  which  led  him  to  hesitate  in  following  up  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Germany,  could  not  suffer  a  rival  empire  to  grow 
up  among  the  barbarians,  and  Tiberius  was  transferred  to  the  com* 
mand  upon  the  Danube.  ^'  The  chief  military  station  of  the  Bomana 
in  this  quarter  was  fixed  at  Camuntum,t  the  gates  of  Western 

•  Sow  Sdkmm  Uid  BohMMO, 

t  The  ruins  of  thu  old  Celdc  town  exist  between  DeutachrAltenbiiig  and  PetroneU, 
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Europe,  where  her  great  central  river  issueB  from  the  hilk  of  tho 
Celt  and  Teuton  into  the  plains  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.'' 
From  this  point  Tiberius  advanced  at  the  head  of  six  l^ons, 
while  Satuminus,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  cut  his  way  from 
the  Ehine  through  the  primeval  thickets  of  the  Hercynian  forest. 
But  this  splendidly  combined  operation  was  suspended  by  a 
general  revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  in  consequence 
of  the  levy  made  among  them  by  the  legate  Messalinus.  With 
an  armed  force  of  200,000  foot  and  8000  horse  in  his  rear, 
threatening  an  irruption  upon  Italy,  Tiberius  hastened  to  oflfer 
terms  of  peace,  which,  strange  to  say,  Maroboduus  accepted  (a.d. 
6).  That  chieftain  afterwards  suffered  for  his  assumption  of 
despotic  power.  Having  fallen  into  general  suspicion  among  the 
Germans,  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Oatualda,  a  chief 
of  the  Goths,  who  thus  early  began  the  southward  movement 
which  brought  them,  within  four  centuries,  to  Borne  (a.d.  19). 
He  fled  to  Italy,  and  Tiberius  granted  him  an  asylum  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  died  in  a.d.  35. 

The  task  of  reconquering  the  wide  region  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Danube,  which  was  now  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Ulyricum,  occupied  Tiberius  for  three  years  (a.d.  7 — 9).  The 
Italians,  once  more  alarmed  for  their  very  safety,  came  forward  at 
the  emperor's  call,  and  a  powerftil  army  was  sent  to  the  support 
of  Tiberius,  under  his  nephew  Gkbmanicus,  who  now  b^an  in  his 
twenty-iirst  year  that  brief  but  brilliant  course  which  revived  all 
the  hopes  that  had  been  centred  in  his  father.  The  young  diief 
signalized  his  first  campaign  by  a  victory  in  Dalmatia  while  Tibe- 
rius reoccupied  Pannonia.  Meanwhile  the  insurgents  marched 
in  fiill  force  into  Moesia,  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  the  legate 
Severus;  but  they  failed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  his  camp.  Thus 
enclosed  between  three  powerful  armies,  they  sued  for  peace;  and 
after  some  renewed  attempts  at  resistance,  the  war  dwindled  into 
the  chase  of  the  resolute  Dalmatian  chief.  Bate,  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  where  he  still  held  out.  The  pacification  of  Ulyricum 
was  at  last  effected  by  Germanicus  in  a.d.  9. 

The  pride  which  Augustus  telt  in  the  proved  merits  of  a  new 
generation  of  the  imperial  family  was  clouded  by  new  troubles  at 
home.  The  elder  of  Agrippa's  two  daughters,  Julia,  proved  her- 
self to  have  inherited  the  vices,  as  well  as  the  name  of  her  mother, 
and  was  sent  into  banishment  to  an  island  :  while  her  husband, 

3Bst  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  of  the  14tl: 
'^on. 
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L  JSmilius  PauluB,  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor.  .  Other  plots  were  formed  by  slaves  and  freedmen  about 
the  palace  for  the  liberation  of  the  elder  Julia  and  Agrippa 
Postumus.  Wearied  with  the  cares  of  state  and  worn  down  by 
old  age,  AagustDS  began  to  grow  morose,  and  to  relax  both  his 
punctual  attention  to  pubUo  business  aod  his  regard  for  the 
semblance  of  constitutional  forms.  He  was  often  absent  from 
his  place  in  the  senate,  and  from  the  Coiuitia  for  the  elections ; 
indeed,  from  the  year  a.d.  T,  he  assumed  the  direct  nomination  of 
the  consuls^  The  administration  of  justice  became  a  mere  caprice ; 
and  the  banishment  of  Ovid  remains  an  example  of  the  practice 
of  ordering  obnoxious  persons  into  exile  without  even  the  form 
of  a  trial  (a.d.  8).  While  the  somewhat  prurient  curiosity  both 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  has  sought  the  poet's  writings  for 
the  unknown  ground  of  his  offence,  Suetonius  has  preserved 
the  lampoons  of  less  eminent  writers,  which  prove  that  Augustus 
was  now  paying  that  penalty  of  popular  discontent  which  is  sure 
to  overtake  the  ruler  whose  authority  rests  only  on  his  personal 
merits,  when  they  begin  to  fail,  or  his  subjects  grow  weary  of 
believing  in  him. 

As  if  to  show  that  the  Kemesis  of  despotism,  which  was  to 
track  the  path  of  his  successors  for  four  centuries,  had  already  be- 
gun its  work  of  humiliation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  the  career 
of  military  success  was  checked  by  a  disaster,  which  placed  a  final 
barrier  between  the  empire  of  Augustus  and  the  tribes  who  were 
reserved,  after  effecting  its  conquest,  to  people  "  regions  Caesar 
never  knew."  In  the  words  of  a  Koman  historian, — the  empire 
which  had  not  stopped  at  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  was  stayed  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Ehine.  The  catastrophe  that  we  have  now 
to  relate  formed  the  turning-point  between  the  course  of  that 
ancient  civilisation,  which  had  its  seat  in  the  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  that  freer  development  of  modem  energy  which 
has  extended  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  habitable 
globe. 

The  campaigns  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  apparently  secured 
a  Boraan  province  between  the  Khine  and  Weser,  which  a  general 
such  as  the  young  Germanicus  might  easily  extend  beyond  the 
Elbe.  The  country  was  held  not  only  by  forts  and  military  roads, 
but  by  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  leading  tribes.  The  Frisii 
and  Chauci  had  become  the  allies  of  Home,  and  the  Batavians 
fiirnisfaed  a  splendid  cavalry  to  her  armies.  Colonists  and  com- 
mercial adventurers  were  beginning,  as  usual,  to  Bomanize  the 
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new  province,  and  the  Csesars  had  Bet  that  example  of  clemenej 
atler  conquest  which  had  Bucceeded  bo  perfectly  in  GauL  But  the 
virgin  soil  of  freedom  in  Germany  had  not  been  first  turned  up 
over  its  whole  surface  by  so  unsparing  a  ploughshare  as  the  sword 
of  Julius ;  and  the  tribes  who  had  neither  submitted  nor  been 
crushed,  but  had  retired  before  each  successive  invasion,  had 
preserved  their  national  life  unharmed.  It  remained  for  the 
folly  of  a  headstrong  governor,  and  the  constancy  of  a  noble 
chieftain,  to  unite  the  whole  nation  in  a  successftd  stroke  for 
liberty.  When  Satuminus,  who  had  carried  on  the  policy  of  the 
G6esar8,led  his  army  to  join  Tiberius  in  Bohemia,  he  was  succeed- 
ed as  legate  in  Germany  by  L.  Quintilins  Varus  (a.d.  6).  The 
new  governor  brought  with  him  from  his  former  province  of  Syria 
the  profligate  practices  of  a  proconsul  of  the  old  Bepublic,  com- 
bined with  the  official  pedantry  of  an  imperial  officer.  The  sim- 
ple-minded pride  of  the  Germans  was  perplexed  by  the  intricacies 
of  the  Boman  law,  irritated  by  the  governor's  exactions,  and  out- 
raged by  being  subjected  to  the  lictors'  rods  and  axes.  The 
patriots,  who  were  only  waiting  their  opportunity,  found  a  leadei 
in  a  young  Cheruscan  chief,  whose  name  of  Hermann  (Heer- 
man,  i.e.,  general)  is  thinly  disguised  in  the  Latinized  form  of 
Arminins.  With  the  other  members  of  his  family,  he  had  been 
subjected  to  the  policy  by  which  Eome  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
the  native  chie&,  and  he  had  received  the  Boman  citizenship  with 
equestrian  rank.  His  brother,  who  shared  the  same  privileges, 
had  adopted  the  name  of  Flavins,  and  became  a  devoted  adherent 
of  Borne ;  but  Arminius  was  still  more  firmly  devoted  in  secre^ 
to  the  German  cause. 

The  arbitrary  conduct  of  Varus  may  have  alarmed  Arminius  for 
his  own  safety,  as  he  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  his  uncle  Seges- 
tes,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  legate.  His  noble  spirit  inspire 
ed  enthusiasm  into  all  who  came  under  its  influence,  and  he  soon 
organised  a  general  conspiracy  against  the  Bomans.  While  Yams 
was  traversing  the  province  with  his  three  legions,  numbering  with 
the  auxiliaries  about  30,000  men,  he  was  attended  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  German  tribes,  many  of  whom  were  parties  to  the  plot 
Their  reports.of  risings  in  various  quarters  induced  Varus  to  detach 
bodies  which  were  cut  off  in  detaiL  Meanwhile  the  conspiracy 
became  known  to  Segestes,  who  in  vain  warned  the  legate  of  the 
snares  laid  for  him,  and  Varus  marched  with  his  whole  force  to 
quell  a  supposed  outbreak  in  the  south  of  the  province,  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  Lippe  and  the  sources  of  the  Ems.    An  emi 
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nent  geographer  thnB  describes  the  groand  where  Arminius  had 
prepared  his  ambuscade  for  the  Koman  legions.  The  Forest  qf 
Tetitoberg  (Tentobergiensis  saltns),  at  the  part  about  Detmoldt, 
the  present  capital  of  the  principality  of  Lippe,  is  "  a  table-land 
intersected  by  numerous  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  which  in  some 
places  form  small  plains,  surrounded  by  steep  mountains  and 
rocks,  and  only  accessible  by  narrow  defiles.  All  the  valleys  are 
traversed  by  narrow  streams,  shallow  in  the  dry  season,  but  subject 
to  sudden  sweUings  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  vast  forests  which 
cover  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills  consist  chiefly  of  oak ; 
there  is  little  underwood,  and  both  men  and  horse  would  move 
with  ease  in  the  forests,  if  the  ground  were  not  broken  by  gulleys, 
or  rendered  impracticable  by  fallen  trees.  The  names  of  several 
localities  on  or  near  that  spot  seem  to  indicate  that  a  great 
battle  had  once  been  fought  there.  We  find  the  names  ^  die 
Winnefield '  (the  Field  of  Vidory),  ^  die  Knochenbahn  (the  Bone 
Z(me)j  *die  Knochenleke'  (the  £one-brook\  *der  Mordkessel' 
(the  KetUe  of  SlaugJUer\  and  others."  The  Soman  soldiers, 
familiar  to  such  work,  had  to  cut  their  way  through  the  pathless 
forest  rendered  doubly  impracticable  by  the  autumn  rains.  At 
the  first  signal  of  hostility,  Arminius,  with  his  chief  confederates, 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  camp  in  order  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments, and  Yarus,  in  his  fatal  security,  sufibred  them  to  depart 
The  Germans  now  began  to  press  upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  the 
Itomans,  and  the  legions  were  deserted  by  the  native  auxiliaries 
Amidst  harassing  attacks,  they  entrenched  their  camp  for  the  night 
with  their  usual  order,  and  in  the  morning  they  resumed  their 
march,  hoping  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face.  But  Arminius 
knew  the  force  of  the  legions  too  well  to  risk  such  an  encounter,  and 
he  Buffered  the  Bomans  to  exhaust  their  strength  in  constant 
skirmishes  over  the  broken  forest  ground,  and  beneath  torrents 
of  rain.  The  train  of  women  and  children,  camp  followers  and 
baggage,  with  which  Yarus  had  suffered  his  march  to  be  encum- 
bered, were  soon  cut  off;  and  the  legate  saw  that  his  only  hope  of 
safety  lay  in  reaching  the  fortrew  of  Aliso,  which  lay  a  few  days' 
march  to  his  right,  but  where,  in  his  reckless  advance,  he  had  not 
even  left  a  reserve.  The  Oermans,  who  had  foreseen  this  move- 
ment, now  closed  in  on  every  side ;  while  the  rain  soaked  through 
the  leathern  armour  and  swelled  the  wooden  shields  of  the 
Romans,  who  could  scarcely  keep  a  footing  on  the  slippery  ground. 
The  cavalry  rode  off  in  a  body  to  seek  safety  at  Aliso ;  but,  en- 
tangled and  scattered  in  the  forest,  they  were  cut  off  in  detail. 
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ThuB  deserted,  the  legionaries  preserved  the  instinct  of  Eoman 
discipline ;  but  on  the  third  day,  they  staggered  on  more  like 
an  exhausted  troop  of  wanderers  than  an  army.  When  at 
last  they  emerged  from  the  forest,  the  open  ground  only  exposed 
the  defenceless  columns  to  the  countless  hosts  of  their  ene- 
mies. All  confidence  between  the  soldiers  and  their  general  was 
lost,  and  no  quarter  was  asked  or  expected  from  the  enemy. 
Varus  threw  himself  in  despair  upon  his  own  sword,  and  many  of 
the  officers  followed  the  example  of  his  cowardice.  One  small 
body  of  veterans  stood  at  bay  till  evening  upon  a  little  hill,  where 
^'  the  traces  of  a  feeble  attempt  at  forming  a  ditch  and  mound  at- 
tested in  after  years  the  spot  where  the  last  of  the  Somaus  passed 
the  night  in  suffering  and  despair.  But  on  the  morrow,  this  rem- 
nant also,  worn  out  with  hunger,  wounds,  and  toil,  was  charged 
by  the  victorious  Germans,  and  either  massacred  on  the  spot,  or 
offered  up  in  fearful  rites  at  the  altars  of  the  deities  of  the  North. 
A  gorge  in  the  mountain  ridge,  through  which  runs  the  modem 
road  between  Paderbom  and  Pyrmont,  leads  from  the  spot  where 
the  heat  of  the  battle  raged,  to  the  Extersteine,  a  cluster  of  bold 
and  grotesque  rocks  of  sandstone,  near  which  is  a  small  sheet  of 
water,  overshadowed  by  a  grove  of  aged  trees.  According  to  local 
tradition,  this  was  one  of  the  sacred  groves  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and  it  was  here  that  the  Roman  captives  were  slain  in  sacrifice 
by  the  victorious  warriors  of  Arminius."  *  The  eagles  of  the  three 
legions  remained  with  the  Germans  as  trophies  of  the  victory. 
The  body  of  Varus  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  his  head 
was  sent  to  Maroboduus,  to  animate  his  zeal  in  the  common  cause. 
The  victorious  host  laid  siege  to  Aliso ;  and  the  little  garrison, 
pressed  with  hunger,  seemed  doomed  to  perish,  when  a  stratagem 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  this  scanty  remnant  of 
the  Boman  armies  and  garrisons  in  Germany  was  all  that  succeeded 
in  re-crossing  the  Ehine.  That  river  now  became  again  and  finally 
the  boimdary  of  the  Empire. 

The  vigour  with  which  Asprenas,  the  imperial  legate  in  Gaul, 
hastened  to  the  frontier  with  his  two  legions,  to  receive  the  fugi- 
tives and  to  check  their  pursuers,  alone  prevented  the  flame  from 
extending  to  the  G^man  tribes  on  the  left  bank,  whose  rising 
would  probably  have  involved  an  insurrection  throughout  GauK 
The  Germans  relapsed  into  their  ordinary  sluggishness  after  a 
great  success ;  Arminins  found  occupation  in  rooting  out  the 
Boman  garrisons;    and  MarolK)duus  seems  to  have  forgotten 

•  Creiiay,  JF%flem  Deeiake  BatOet^  p.  196. 
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the  common  cauae  in  his  own  aggrandizement.  The  time  thus 
gained  was  vigorously  used  bj  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  At  the 
first  news  of  the  disaster,  indeed,  the  emperor  gave  way  to  a 
transport  of  fury,  and  the  fear  inspired  by  the  barbeuians  was 
shown  by  the  dismissal  of  all  the  Gbrman  and  'Gallic  auxiliaries 
from  the  prffitorian  and  urban  guard.  Nor  was  the  emperor 
insensible  to  the  moral  danger  of  so  rude  a  shock  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  power.  The  city  was  guarded  by  patrols  against 
disturbance,  and  the  imperium  of  the  provincial  governors  was 
prolonged.  Augustus  vowed  games  to  Jupiter  if  the  security  of 
the  state  should  be  restored,  and  made  examples  by  fines,  and 
even  death,  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  the  citizens,  '^  who  had 
ceased  to  ieel  either  for  the  successes  or  the  disasters  of  the  chie&, 
who  had  taken  to  themselves  all  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  pains 
of  sovereignty."  The  new  levies  were  despatched  to  the  Rhine  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  raised ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  10, 
Tiberius,  accompanied  by  Qermanicus,  joined  the  army.  He  was 
at  first  engaged  in  quelling  some  disturbances  which  had  broken 
out  in  Gaul,  and  as  the  Germans  did  not  venture  across  the 
Bhine,  the  year  passed  away  without  a  collision.  In  the  following 
year  Tiberius  invaded  Germany ;  but  such  was  the  caution  observed 
on  both  sides,  that  not  a  collision  took  place  between  the  armies, 
and  the  operations  were  confined  to  plunder  (a.d.  11).  The  cam- 
paign had  the  advantage  of  teaching  Germaoicus  how  to  temper 
his  youthftil  ardour  with  that  prudence  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  his  uncle's  conduct  of  war ;  and  it  enabled  the  Bomans  to 
console  themselves,  if  they  chose,  with  the  belief  that  a  province 
through  which  their  armies  could  march  unresisted,  was  not  lost 
to  their  empire.  But  the  emperor  himself  knew  the  truth  too» 
well.  Though  his  policy  of  moderation  might  be  content  with  the 
frontier  of  the  Bhine,  the  blot  upon  his  career  of  success  was  aun 
incurable  mortification ;  and,  in  the  moody  humours  which  now 
frequently  overcame  his  self-possession,  he  would  often  dash  his 
head  against  the  wall,  and, cry — "Oh!  Varus  1  Varus!  give  me 
back  my  legions.''  •*  The  princes  returned  to  Bome,  leaving  the 
army  on  the  Bhine  under  the  command  of  legates;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  a.d.  12,  Tiberius  celebrated  a  triumph  for  his  vic- 
tories in  Pannonia,  and  Germanicus,  invested  with  the  consulship, 
was  displayed  to  Bome  as  the  second  heir  of  the  empire,  while  the 
birth  of  his  sou  Gaius  seemed  to  give  a  pledge  of  the  stability  of 
the  imperial  house.  What  more  striking  example  could  be  given 
of  the  irony  which  pervades  the  history  of  man,  than  the  fulfil- 

TOL.  m. — ^28 
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rnent  of  these  hopes  twenty-five  years  later  in  the  reign  of 
Calignla? 

In  the  following  year,  AngnstuB,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year^ 
accepted  the  imp&rium  for  a  fifth  decennial  period.  At  the  same 
time  Tiberius  was  finally  assured  of  the  succession  by  the  renewal 
of  his  tribnnitian  power,  with  a  share  of  the  emperor's  proconsular 
authority  in  the  provinces;  Augustus  now  withdrew  almost 
entirely  from  public  life,  and  even  excused  himself  firom  the 
entertainments  of  the  Senators  and  Knights,  his  aasiduous  pres- 
ence at  which  had  indicated  his  desire  to  maintain  social  equality. 
AU  state  affairs  were  discussed  in  private  with  his  councillors, 
whose  number  was  raised  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  and  the  Senate, 
at  which  his  attendance  altogether  ceased,  was  only  asked  to 
confirm  those  measures  which  were  likely  to  be  unpopular.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  astute  policy  of  the  emperor  were  using  the 
changes,  for  which  he  could  plead  the  infirmities  of  age,  as  the 
means  of  preparing  a  more  despotic  power  for  his  successor.  The 
one  object  of  his  public  life,  next  to  his  own  aggrandizement, — ^the 
peace  and  security  of  the  empire, — ^he  doubtless  thought  would  be 
best  promoted  by  such  a  course ;  but  his  keen  insight  into  the 
morose  determination  of  Tiberius  -is  said  to  have  drawn  from  him 
the  refiection — ^^  Alas  for  my  people  1  to  be  ground  between  jaws 
that  move  so  slowly  and  relentlessly  1 "  To  the  very  last,  it  was 
thought  that  he  might  give  a  share  of  the  succession  to  Gtermani- 
cus  or  Agrippa  Postumus,  and  the  affection  whidi  he  was  BBid  to 
have  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his  banished  grandson 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Livia,  and  sealed  Agrippa's  fate. 

Augustus  was  one  of  those  men  whose  rare  fortune  it  is  to  have 
a  plan  of  life  which  they  are  able  to  carry  out  consistently  to  the 
end.  With  the  same  calm  resolution  with  which  the  youth  of 
nineteen  had  set  out  from  lUyria  to  avenge  his  adoptive  fadier's 
murder  and  to  claim  his  inheritance,  the  old  man  of  threescore 
and  sixteen  prepared  to  close  his  long  career  of  dominion  over  the 
worlds  His  last  public  act  was  to  hold  a  census  of  the  empire, 
the  third  since  his  accession  to  power,  which  showed  him  to  be 
the  master  of  4,197,000  Boman  citizens.  The  time  that  still 
remained  to  him  was  occupied  in  compiling  a  record  of  his  whole 
career  of  fifty-eight  years,  which  was  engraved  on  bronze  tablets 
and  laid  up  in  the  Boman  archives.  Copies  appear  to  have  been 
set  up  after  bis  death  in  various  cities  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
document  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  suoh  a  copy,  engraved  on 
marble,  in  parallel  columns,  in  the  porch  of  a  temple  of  Augustus 
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and  Home  at  Ancyra  (now  Angora\  in  Galatia.''^  ^^  Commencing 
with  his  nineteenth  year,  it  bears  witness  to  his  filial  piety  in 
doing  justice  on  his  father's  mnrder^v ;  it  touches  lightly  upon 
the  proscriptions,  and  vaunts  the  unanimity  of  all  good  citizens 
in  his  favour,  when  600,000  Romans  arrayed  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  triumvir.  It  records  his  assignment  of  lands  to  the 
veterans,  and  the  triumphs  and  ovations  decreed  him  by  the 
Senate.  It  signalizes  his  prudence  in  civil  affairs,  in  revising  the 
Sen^e,  in  multiplying  the  Patricians,  and  in  three  times  holding 
a  lustrum  of  the  people.  It  enumerates  the  magistracies  and 
priesthoods  conferred  upon  him,  and  boasts  of  his  thrice  closing 
the  temple  of  Janus.  His  liberality  is  commemorated  in  his 
various  largesses  both  of  <M)m  and  money,  and  the  vast  contribu- 
tioDS  h^  made  from  his  private  treasures  to  relieve  the  burdens  of 
his  subjects.  His  magnificence  is  made  to  appear  in  the  templet 
and  public  structures  he  built  or  caused  to  be  built;  in  his  halls 
and  forums,  his  colonnades  and  aqueducts  ;  nor  less  in  the  glo- 
rious spectacles  he  exhibited,  and  the  multitude  of  beasts  he 
hunted  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  patriotism  of  Octavian  shone 
conspicuous  in  his  overthrow  of  the  pirate  Sextus,  with  hia  crew 
of  fugitive  slaves.  Italy,  it  is  added,  swore  allegiance  to  him  of 
her  own  accord,  and  every  province  in  succession  followed  her 
example.  Under  his  auspices  the  empire  had  reached  the  Elbe,  a 
Boman  fleet  had  navigated  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  Pannonians 
and  lUyrians  had  been  reduced,  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  had 
sought  his  firiendship  and  alliance.  J^o  nation,  had  been  attacked 
hy  Aim  withoutjprovooatian.  He  had  added  Egypt  to  the  dominions 
of  Borne ;  Armenia,  with  dignified  moderation,  he  had  refrained 
from  adding*  He  had  planted  Roman  colonies  in  every  province. 
Finally,  he  had  received  back  from  the  Parthians  the  captured 
standards  of  Crassus.  For  all  these  merits,  and  others  more 
particularly  enumerated,  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  laurel 
wreath  and  civil  crown ;  he  had  received  from  the  Senate  the 
title  of  Attottstus,  and  had  been  hailed  by  popular  acclamation  as 
the  Fathee  of  his  Countby.    Such  are  the  most  interesting 

*  From  the  plaee  of  its  d&oovery,  it  is  known  ns  the  MonytnerUym  Aneyramm  ; 
bnt  some  fragments  of  a  Greek  copy  have  also  been  found  at  ApoUonia  in  Pisidia.  Its 
title  is  ^*  Benim  gestarum  divi  Aagusti  .....  exemplar  subjectum ;  **  and  it  is 
eomposed  in  the  first  person,  beginning,  **  Annos  undeviginti  natus  exercitum  privato 
eoDiilio  et  privata  impensa  0(nnpara?i."  It  is  not  omnterestlng  to  compare  the  style 
•nd  ooDtents  of  the  doooment  with  the  **  Bebistan  Intoriplion  "  oontaining  the  record, 
also  in  the  first  person,  of  the  acts  of  the  second  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire.  (Sec 
Vol  L  p.  298. 
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statements  of  this  extraordinary  docoment ;  but  to  jndge  of  the 
marvellous  sobriety  and  dignity  of  its  tone,  the  suppressed  antici- 
pation of  immortal  glory  which  it  discovers,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  the  work  itself.  Certainly,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
merits  of  Augustus,  no  deed  of  his  life  became  him  so  well  as  the 
preparation  he  made  for  quitting  it"  * 

The  still  unsetted  state  of  the  Bhenish  and  Danubian  frontiers 
shared  the  latest  thoughts  of  Augustus  with  this  retrospect  of  his 
life.  Oermanieus  had  already  returned  to  bis  command  upon  the 
Ehine;  and  Tiberius  set  out  for  Ulyricum,  where  there  was  dis 
affection  among  the  legions,  as  well  as  danger  from  the  barbarians. 
It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the  season  when  the  emperor  usually 
left  Eome  for  Campania,  and  he  accompanied  Tiberius  as  far  as 
Beneventum.  The  journey  had,  however,  been  broken  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which  Augustus  had  contracted 
through  exposure  to  the  night  air  at  Astura ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Kola  in  Campania,  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  relapse.  Messen- 
gers were  instantly  sent  after  Tiberius,  who  had  already  set  sail 
from  Brundisium,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  found  the 
emperor  still  alive,  or  whether  Livia  kept  the  event  secret  till  her 
son's  arrival. 

With  a  full  consciousness  of  his  approaching  end,  the  last  con- 
cern of  Augustus  was  to  know  whether  it  caused  any  popular 
excitement.  He  then  collected  himself  to  meet  death  with  the 
self-possession  which  had  governed  all  his  life.  He  asked  for  a 
mirror,  and  saw  that  his  grey  hair  and  beard  were  so  arranged  as  to 
give  decent  composure  to  his  faded  features.  Then,  looking  round 
upon  his  friends,  he  uttered  his  farewell  to  the  world  in  the  words 
with  which  the  actors  were  wont  to  claim  applause  for  a  well-played 
drama  just  before  the  curtain  fell.  He  asked  them  if  he  had  played 
his  part  well  in  the  comedy  of  life,  and  added  a  quotation  from 
the  epilogue  of  a  Greek  play : — 

^  If  all  is  well,  withhold  not  your  applause, 
But  all  with  cheerfiil  pleasure  dap  your  hands.^ 

After  an  inquiry  concerning  a  sick  grandchild  of  Tiberius,  he  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  Livia,  and  spent  his  last  breath  in  words  of 
affection  for  the  wife,  who  had  played  her  part  in  the  comedy 
so  well,  that  the  Somans  believed  her  capable  of  hastening  her 
husband's  end  to  ensure  the  succession  of  her  son.  The  ancient 
biographer  of  the  Csesars  tells  us  that  whenever  Augustus  heard 

•  Merivale,  Vol  It.  pp.  874—5. 
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that  a  man  had  had  a  swift  and  painless  death,  he  prayed  for 
himself  and  his  friends  the  like  euthanasia;  and  in  this  too  he 
followed  the  opinion  of  Julins,  that  the  best  death  is  that  which 
is  least  expected.  "  He  obtained  " — ^the  modem  historian  observes 
— "  the  enthanasia  he  had  always  desired,  very  diflferent,  bnt  not 
less  in  harmony  with  his  character,  from  that  of  his  predecessor." 
It  wonld  be  a  profanation  of  the  noblest  instincts  of  our  nature 
and  of  the  pure  teaching  of  a  self-denying  faith,  to  compare  the 
calmness  of  such  an  end  with  the  deaths  of  a  Oato  or  a  Washing- 
ton. It  sufficed  for  him  and  for  those  who  believe  that  the  OsBsars 
are  the  true  Messiahs.  But  morality  reftises  to  be  debarred  from 
investigating  the  authority  by  whidi  they  set  themselves  above 
their  fellow-men,  and  history  tries  their  work,  not  by  its  imme- 
diate success,  bnt  by  its  permanent  results, — ^results  which  now 
remained  to  be  described  in  the  dark  annals  of  the  emperors  who 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  Augustus  over  the  world,  without  in- 
heriting his  abiUty  to  command  themselves.  The  judgment  to  be 
passed  upon  his  deeds  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  great  ends  of  which  he  was  the  unconscious  minister; 
and  the  despots  who  claim  to  be  honoured  as  if  such  ends  were 
their  merit,  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  Cyrus, 
which  solve  the  whole  mystery  of  their  career — "  I  guided  thee 
Humgh  ih/ou  hast  not  Jcnown  Me!'* 

Augustus  died  on  the  I9th  of  August,  a.d.  1-t,  within  thirty- 
five  days  of  his  seventy-seventh  birthday  (Sept.  23),  after  a  reign 
of  nearly  forty-four  years  from  the  battle  of  Aotium,  or  fifty-siz 
from  the  triumvirate. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 


THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  CAESARS;  AND  THE  FLAYIAK 
DYNASTY.    A.D.  U  TO  A.D.  96. 


**  Rome  shftU  perish— write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 
Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorred, 

Deep  in  rain  as  fn  gaiM.**— -Oowpbl 

ffAOnVS  AND  Tn  BISTORT  OF  VBM  OjnaSS-^AOOMSIOir,  OHABACTBB,  ANP  FIB9T  A«n  OP 
TIBBRinS — OATH  OW  ALLBGIANCB  TAKBX  BT  THB  SBNATB— TB8TAMBNT,  FDKBRAL,  AND 
APOTRBOSmor  AUODBTUS— SCBBB  BBTWBBK  TIBBBIDB  AXD  TSB  BBVATS-^ASIKlim  OALLOB-* 
KLBCnON  OF  MAQISTBATBS  TBANSFBaRBD  FBOM  THB  COMITIA  TO  THB  SBNATB— MUTINUi 
OF  THB  LB0I0N8  IN  PANNONIA  AND  OH  THB  RRINB—NOBLB  CONDUCT  OF  OBRXAKICUS— 
Hn  OAHPAIONB  IN  OBBlf AKT — BURIAL  OF  THB  RBMAINS  OF  THB  LKGIOm  OF  rARUS— 
RBTBBAT  OF  CJSCINA  AND  GBRMANICUS — ARMINIU8  AND  HIS  BROTHER — TICTOBT  OF  THB 
ROMANS— THBIB  FINAL  RBTRBAT  BBTOND  THB  RHINB — RBOALL  OF  OBRM ANIGHT* •DRUSUB 
IN  ILLTRICDM— WAR  BBTWBBN  THB  CHBRU8CI  AND  MARCOMANNI — FATB  OF  If AROBODDUS 
AND  ARMINIUS— ARMINIUS  W0R8HIPPBD  AS  A  RBRO^HIBRMANieUS  IX  THB  BAST — ^IN- 
TRIGUBS  OF  PI80  AND  PLAHCINA — DBATH  OF  GBRMANICUS — TRIAL  AND  DBATH  OF  PI80— 
TACFARINA9  IN  AFRICA,  AND  OTHBR  WARS — QOYBBNMBNT  OF  TIBBRIUS~LAW  OF  TRBA- 
BON,  INFORMBRS  AND  BXBOUTIOMS — ^VARIOUS  INTBBMAL  MBASURBS— BARLIBR  PROMISB  OF 
TIBBRIUS — MARKBD  CHANOB  IN  HIS  CHARACTBB — RI8B  AND  INFLUBNCB  OF  SBJANU8— > 
DRUB  US  DB8IGNATBD  AS  HBIR,  AND  MURDBRBO  BT  SBJAMVB— THB  FR^mmiAir  CAMF 
FORMBD  AT  BOMB — NBW  VICTIMS  OF  THB  INFORMBRS — TIBBRIUS  QUARRBLS  WITH  AGRIP- 
PINA — ^WITHDRAWS  TO  CAPRBA — ^HIS  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  ALLBGBD  OROIBB— DBATH  OF 
LiriA—OONDBMNATION  OF  AOBIFPINA  AND  HBR  SONS— BLBYATION  AND  FALL  OF  SRJANUS 
— STARVATION  OF  DRUSC9  AND  AORIPPINA — DBATH  OF  TIBBRIUS— ACCB88ION  OF  CAIU8 
OiBAR  (OAUOULA)— HIS  TTRANNT,  MADNBSS^  AND  DBATH— RBIOM  OF  OLAUOIUS— MAU- 
RBTANIA  AND  BRITAIN— SBNBCA— RBI  ON  OF  NBRO — HIS  CHARACTBB,  TTRAMKT,  AMD  DBATH 
— THB  JBWIBR  WAR— G ALBA,  OTHO,  AMD  TrTBLLIUB— TIOTORT  OF  TBSPASIAV— THB  FLA- 
VIAN DTNASTT— CAPTURB  OF  JBRU8ALBM — CIVILIS  AND  THB  BATAVIAN8 — AFFAIBS  OF 
THB  BAST— RBIQN  OF  TITUS— BRUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS— FIRB  AT  BOMB— THB  C0L08BBUM 
— BBION  AND  TTRANNT  OF  DOMITIAN — DACIAN  AND  SARMATIAM  WARS— CAMPAIGNS  OF 
AGRICOLA  IK  BRITAIN — ^PBBSBCUTIOK  OF  THB  CHRISTIANS — DBATH  OF  DOMITLAN. 

The  space  of  fourscore  years  from  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to 
the  fall  of  Domitian  includes  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  all  other  aspects,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  repulsive  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  A  few 
brilliant  deeds  of  arms,  and  a  few  noble  characters — like  Grermani- 
cus,  Drusus,  and  Agricola — ^relieve  the  story  of  the  degradation 
of  the  Roman  world  under  rulers  in  whom  the  monstrous  growth 
of  vice  and  cruelty  engendered  by  irresponsible  power  culminates 
in  an  insanity  which  might  excite  our  pity,  did  it  not  aggravate 
the  sufferings  of  the  people : 

(*  Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectontor  Achivl** 

There  is  a  curiosity  of  horror,  for  which  the  repulsive  biogra 
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phies  of  Suetonius  may  provide  a  morbid  gratification ;  *  and  feel- 
ings far  deeper  and  more  wholeBome  are  roused  by  the  spectacle  of 
Tacitus,  recording  the  ruin  of  his  country  in  a  spirit  which  recalls 
the  forebodings  of  Scipio  amidst  the  flames  of  Carthage,  and 
adaming  with  a  poetic  spirit  the  details  over  which  his  sententious 
brevity  tlirows  a  veiUf  But,  in  pursuing  the  general  course  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  those  details  need  not  detain  us  longer  than 
the  time  suffident  to  trace  the  workings  of  hitman  nature  when 
suffered  to  exercise  uncontrolled  dominion,  the  retribution  which 
the  system  of  despotism  brings  upon  itself,  and  tiie  course  by  which 
Some  was  destroyed  when  her  work  was  done.  The  change  which 
came  over  the  first  successor  of  Augustus  during  his  reign  of  twen- 
ty-three years  is  a  type  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  whole  imperial 
system. 

Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ehine  to  the  borders  of  Etiiiopia,  and  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  tiie  Euphrates,  at  the  mature  ago  of  fiftynsix.  He 
had  well-earned  the  character  of  a  most  skilful  and  prudent 
general,  and  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience  in  the  administra- 
tive system  of  Augustus.  The  Boman  people  were  prepared  to 
accept  him  for  their  legitimate  ruler,  unsuspicious  as  yet  of  those 
deep-seated  defects  of  character  which  Augustus  had  detected, 
and  the  consciousness  of  which  left  Tiberius  no  confidence  in  him- 
self ov  those  about  him.  Destitute  of  ^'  that  generous  reliance  on 
his  personal  merits,  which  nerved  the  arm  of  his  great  predecessor, 
and  imbued  him  with  so  lofky  a  sense  of  his  political  mission  " — 
without  the  power  of  ^'  kindling  the  imagination  of  the  soldiers, 
like  Julius,  nor  of  the  citizens,  like  Augustus,"  Tiberias  led,  from 
his  accession,  that  life  of  mistrust  which  made  him,  in  the  words 
of  Pliny,  ^^the  saddest  of  mankind,"  and  which  at  last  reduced 
the  hero  of  the  Bhine  and  Danube  to  the  cruel  and  sensual  monster 


*  The  spirit  in  which  SaetonioB  gloats  upon  the  horrors  he  relates  raises  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  wilfbl  exaggeration. 

f  The  profonnd  admiration  inspired  by  Tadtos  must  not  bUnd  us  to  one  drawback 
upon  his  authority.  That  yery  unity  of  puipose  which  guides  the  indignant  pen  of 
the  patriot  and  moralist,  seems  sometimes  to  betray  him  into  following  his  own  con- 
ceptions of  characters  and  events,  without  a  sufficient  basis  of  ascertained  facts.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  penetration  of  genius  sometimes  gives  us  a  deeper  truth 
than  we  could  have  learned  from  a  more  literal  zeconL  The  imagination  by  wliioh 
Tadtus^  divining  the  hidden  motives  of  such  a  man  as  llberius,  fills  up  the  picture  with 
traits  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  character,  must  be  distinguished  from  that  more  lively 
and  treacherous  fancy  which  can  construct  a  whole  picture  of  events  out  of  the  vague 
bints  contained  in  a  few  words  of  an  authority  wiio  may  or  may  not  be  trustworthy. 
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of  Caprese.  These  few  words  almost  tell  the  story  of  his  reign ; 
but  its  chief  events  remain  to  be  recorded. 

Beside  the  death-bed  of  the  late  emperor,  Tiberias  assumed  the 
insignia  of  the  imperiwrn,^  and  issued  orders  to  the  troops.  The 
care  of  Livia  had  guarded  the  doors  of  the  house  and  the  road 
from  Nola  to  the  capital:  none  but  favourable  reports  were 
allowed  to  go  abroad ;  and  the  same  messengers  brought  to  Borne 
the  news  that  Augustus  was  dead,  and  that  Nero  *  had  succeeded 
to  his  power.  Tiberius  summoned  the  Senate,  in  virtue  of  his  tri- 
bunitian  privilege ;  and  that  august  order  were  by  this  time  so 
well  trained  in  the  arts  of  servitude,  as  to  exhibit  a  just  mixture 
of  tears  and  joj,  mourning  and  compliment,  so  as  not  to  seem  glad 
of  the  death  of  their  prince,  or  sorrowful  at  the  new  reign.  The 
consuls  were  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  Tiberius 
GsBsar,  followed  by  the  prefects  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  and  of 
the  provisioning  of  the  city,  then  by  the  Senate,  the  soldiery,  and 
the  people.  All  this  was  done  through  the  consuls ;  for  to  that 
part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  Tiberius  scrupulously  adhered ; 
while  he  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  his  father's  corpse,  and 
that  he  would  take  upon  himself  no  public  ofBce  except  his 
funeral  honours.  This  promptness  in  securing  the  army  and  hesi- 
tation to  appear  in  the  Senate  are  ascribed  by  Tacitus  to  fear  of 
Glermanicus,  and  in  part  also  to  the  design  of  treasuring  up  for 
ftiture  vengeance  any  reluctance  that  any  of  the  Senators  might 
show  in  giving  that  invitation  which  would  base  his  power  on  the 
choice  of  the  Eepublic,  and  not  merely  on  the  adoption  of  an 
uxorious  old  man. 

But  first  the  Senate  occupied  itself  with  the  memory  and  the 
testament  of  Augustus,  who  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
Tiberius  and  livia,  whom  he  adopted  into  the  Julian  house,  with 
the  title  of  Augusta.  Legacies  were  left  to  the  public  treasury 
and  the  citizens,  to  the  praetorian  guards  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
legions.  Amidst  other  counsels  of  moderation,  he  left  his  succes- 
sors the  memorable  injunction,  to  be  content  with  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  His  splendid  funeral  pageant  involved 
the  honours  of  an  apotheosis ;  and  a  Senator  declared  that  he  had 
seen  the  soul  of  the  deified  Augustus  ascend  to  heaven  from  the 
funeral  pyre. 

The  spirit  which  had  thus  winged  its  flight  to  the  kindred  gods 
left  none  apon  earth  great  enough  to  govern  the  empire  he  had 

*  So  Tacitus  now  designates  the  new  emperor,  whose  fiiU  name  was  Tiberius  CSandliit 
Nero  Gnsar;  bat  thenceforth  he  calls  him  Tiberias. 
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foanded.  So  at  least  Tiberius  declared,  in  answer  to  the  ofl^r  of 
the  Imperinm  by  the  Senate,  adding  that  in  a  state  so  rich  in 
illnstrions  men,  the  whole  power  ought  not  to  be  committed  to 
one  alone.  The  Fathers,  who  knew  the  danger  of  seeming  to  take 
him  at  his  word,  descended  to  prayers  and  tears  and  tows  of 
fidelity ;  and  Tiberius  at  length  declared  that,  unequal  as  he  felt 
himself  to  the  whole  burthen,  he  would  undertake  whatever  part 
of  it  the  Senate  might  impose.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
exile  and  judicial  murder  had  crushed  the  last  remnant  of  the  old 
Boman  spirit ;  and  Asinius  Gallus,  the  distinguished  son  of  the 
illustrious  Asinius  Pollio,  broke  in  upon  the  well-acted  farce  with 
the  plain  question,  '^  I  ask  you,  Csesar,  which  part  of  the  public 
affairs  you  wish  to  be  committed  to  you } "  Eecovering  from  his 
momentary  surprise,  Tiberius  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to 
choose  a  part,  when  he  preferred  to  be  exempt  from  all ;  and 
Gallus,  who  had  caught  the  hasty  glance  of  anger,  protested  that 
his  only  motive  had  been  to  elicit  the  confession  which  proved  that 
the  one  body  of  the  Bepublic  must  be  governed  by  one  mind* 
The  panegyrics  which  he  added  on  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
victories  of  Tiberius  were  of  no  avail ;  for  Tiberius  already  hated 
him  as  the  husband  of  his  divorced  wife  Yipsania,  and  suspected 
that  the  heir  to  the  spirit  of  his  father  Pollio  might  have  inherited 
the  claims  of  his  father-in-law  Agrippa.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
sixteen  years  later  that  Tiberius  obtained  from  the  Senate  a  capital 
sentence  against  Gallus,  whom  he  almost  starved  to  death  during 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years  (a.d.  30). 

It  was  not  till  other  Senators  had  given  him  mortal  offence,  that 
the  debate  ended  with  the  understanding  that  Tiberius  would 
assume  the  imperial  functions.  The  proposal  to  confer  new 
honours  upon  his  mother  enabled  him  to  display  a  moderation 
which  cost  him  nothing ;  and  he  assumed  a  politic  show  of  gener- 
osity in  asking  the  proconsular  imperinm  for  Germanicus,  and 
not  for  his  own  son  Drusus,  who  was  already  the  consul-elect  for 
the  ensuing  year.*  For  the  prsetorship  he  himself  named  twelve 
candidates ;  and,  though  the  Senate  prayed  him  to  appoint  more^ 
he  took  an  oath  not  to  exceed  the  number  that  had  been  fixed  by 


*  DrasuB  was  the  B<m  of  Tiberiua  by  his  first  wife  Vipeania,  aitd  the  husband  of 
livia,  the  nster  of  Germaniciis.  He  is  commonly  distinguished  from  his  celebrated  imde 
by  the  epithet  of  Drusus  Junior.  As  his  early  death,  of  wliioh  we  ha?e  presently  to  speak, 
prevented  his  succession  to  the  empire,  his  name  is  among  those  omitted  in  tlie  table  on 
p.  827  to  avoid  confusion.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Kero  and  another  Drusus,  the 
eons  of  Germanicus  and  elder  brothers  of  CUigula. 
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AugnstQS.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  last  remnant  of  popular 
election  was  abolished,  and,  as  Tacitus  expresses  the  change,  *^  the 
Oomitia  were  transferred  firora  the  Oampus  Martins  to  the  Senate,'^ 
who  elected  two  out  of  four  candidates  nominated  by  the  emperor. 
The  only  signs  of  popular  discontent  were  a  few  murmurs  as  empty 
as  the  lost  privilege  had  long  since  become;  and  the  magistrates 
who  still  bore  the  name  of  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  were  only  con- 
cerned to  maintain  their  own  dignity  in  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  an  office  soon  transferred 
to  the  Frsetors.  The  emperor  assumed  an  appearance  of  modera- 
tion surpassing  even  the  policy  of  Augustus,  rejecting  all  adula- 
tion, and  permitting  the  Senators  to  make  motions  of  their  own, 
and  to  discuss  those  proposed  by  himself  with  as  much  fireedom  as 
was  possible  to  those  who  knew  that  every  word  was  treasured  up 
for  future  recompense.  He  was  fond  of  reserving  his  opinion  to 
the  last ;  and  he  uttered  it  in  that  '^  artificial  style,  equally  remark- 
able for  the  weight  of  his  sentiments,  and  for  his  studied  ambiguity 
of  expression,"  for  which  he  was  rallied  by  Augustus,  who  was 
himself  a  master  of  easy  and  flowing  eloquence. 

The  smooth  current  on  which  the  new  reign  seemed  launched 
was  soon  disturbed  by  rumours  from  the  Danube  and  the  Ehine. 
The  three  legions  stationed  in  Pannonia  mutinied  not  against  the 
transfer  of  their  alliance  to  Tiberius,  but  for  an  increase  of  pay 
and  a  limit  to  the  term  of  service.  The  emperor  despatched  his 
son  Drusus  to  the  camp  with  a  few  prcetorian  cohorts.  An  oppor- 
tune eclipse  of  the  moon  won  •  from  the  superstitious  soldi^«  the 
submission  which  they  refused  to  the  authority  of  the  prince;  and, 
in  return  for  vague  assurances  of  redress,  they  gave  up  their  ring- 
leaders to  the  extreme  severities  of  martial  law. 

Far  greater  was  the  danger  from  the  Rhino,  where  eight  l^ons 
not  only  broke  out  into  mutiny  for  the  like  objects,  but  invoked 
Qermanicus  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome.  Tlie  young  prince  flew  from 
Lyon,  where  he  was  faithfully  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  provincials,  only  to  find  his  popularity  with  the  soldiers  a 
stimulus  to  their  purpose  of  rebellion.  After  in  vain  exhausting 
his  own  purse  and  his  officers',  as  well  as  the  military  chest,  in 
satisfying  their  demands,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  eagles 
to  their  keeping;  and  he  was  preparing  for  the  worst  by  sending 
away  his  wife,  the  noble-minded  Agrippina,  and  his  infiant  son 
Caius,  the  playmate  of  the  soldiers,  when  a  last  appeal  to  their 
afiection  for  the  family  of  Drusus  brought  them  to  their  knees, 
and  like  the  legions  of  Pannonia,  the  insuiyi;ents  became  as  eager 
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to  denounce  their  riBgleackra  as  they  had  been  fiirions  in  following 
them.  Oermanicns  at  once  led  them  aerosB  the  £hin^  that  they 
might  retrieve  their  own  character  and  avenge  the  legions  of 
Yams.  The  lateness  of  the  season  made  his  first  catrnpaign  a 
mere  raid  into  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  (in  WestphaJia),  the 
Bructeri,  and  the  HsipeteB,  and  it  was  not  without  danger  that  he 
made  good  his  retreat  from  the  enemy  who  had  retired  before  his 
advance  (a.d.  14). 

In  snch  a  temper  as  that  of  Tiberias,  the  jealonsy  inflamed  by 
the  danger  more  than  overpowered  the  gratitude  due  to  the  loyalty 
of  Oermanicns.  He  had  borne  himself  with  consummate  policy 
throughout  the  mutiny,  refusing  to  commit. himself  by  definite 
promises  or  by  a  personal  visit  to  either  camp.  Though  secretly 
mortified,  both  by  the  concessions  made  to  the  legions  and  by  the 
honour  won  by  Germanicus,  he  confirmed  the  promises  made  by 
his  son  and  nephew ;  and  while  Drnsus  returned  to  assume  the 
consulate,  a  triumph  was  awarded  to  Germanicus.  With  the  wise 
resolution  of  finding  employment  for  the  discontented  legions, 
and  for  himself  the  honour  of  retrieving  the  one  great  disaster  of 
the  late  reign,  Tiberius  sent  Germanicus  again  across  the  Rhine. 
The  Chatti  were  first  defeated,  and  the  Gherusci  were  found 
divided  against  themselves.  Segestes,  besieged  by  his  nephew 
Arminius,  invited  the  aid  of  Germanicus,  to  whom  he  surrendered 
a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Yams,  with  many  noble  hostages.  Among 
these,  Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminins,  was  sent  to  Ravenna,  where 
she  bore  h»  lost  husband  a  son,  who  was  brought  np  in  Roman 
customs,  and  whose  unfortunate  fate  is  involved  in  mystery.* 
Exasperated  by  this  treachery,  Arminius  SAid  his  partisans  as- 
sumed an  attitude  which  rendered  all  accommodation  hopeless ; 
and  Germanicus,  whom  his  troops  had  saluted  Imperatar  for  his 
relief  of  Segestes,  prepared  to  subdue  the  Cherusci  by  main  force. 
His  most  experienced  legate^  OsBcina,  led -four  legions  through 
the  territory  of  the  Bructeri ;  a  body  of  cavalry  was  sent  round 
through  the  Frisian  lowlands;  and  Germanicus,  with  his  other 
four  legions,  followed  the  coiLrse  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  down  the 
Rhine,  and  ascended  the  Ems  to  the  forest  of  Teutoberg.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Officina,  who  had  cut  his  way  from  the  Lippe,  gain- 
ing a  victory  over  the  Bructeri,  and  recovering  one  of  the  lost 
eagles.  The  whole  army  of  the  Rhine  was  united  on  the  field 
where  the  bones  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  had  lain  xmburied 

*  The  story  to  which  Tacitus  alludes  in  ArmaL,  i.  68,  seems  to  have  been  related  i& 
one  of  the  lost  portions  of  his  work 
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for  six  years,  "  and  traced  with  monmAil  interest  the  remains  of 
the  camps  of  Yams,  which  showed  by  their  diminished  size  and 
incomplete  defences  the  failing  strength  and  decreasing  nambers 
of  the  flying  force  at  each  successive  nightfall."  Unconscious 
whether  they  paid  the  last  rites  to  friend  or  foe,  they  gathered  all 
the  remains  beneath  a  huge  barrow,  of  which  Oermanicns  placed 
the  first  sod.  The  desire  of  yengeance,  thus  inflamed,  almost 
betrayed  them  into  the  like  disaster.  Arminius  haid  prepared  for 
their  advance  by  another  ibrest  ambuscade,  and  all  the  skill  of 
Gtermanicus  could  only  retrieve  their  rash  onset  by  an  indecisive 
battle,  which  was  followed  by  a  retreat  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  two  divisions  retreated  by  the  lines  of  their  advance;  and  the 
army  of  Csedna,  surrounded  by  the  Germans,  already  fancied 
that  the  slaughter  of  Varus  was  doomed  to  be  repeated,  when  they 
were  disentangled  by  the  skill  of  their  general  and  the  rashness  of 
the  enemy.  The  Germans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  Arminius  fled  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  danger  was  not 
over ;  for  the  people  on  the  left  bank,  hearing  that  the  legions 
were  destroyed,  would  have  cut  the  bridge  over  the  Ehine,  but  tor 
the  interference  of  Agrippina,  who,  waiting  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge  to  receive  the  iugitives,  saw  the  four  legions  march  back  in 
full  strength  into  the  "  Old  Camp.'*  *  It  was  some  time  before 
Gtermanicus  himself  returned,  aft^  suffering  severe  losses  by  the 
sea  on  the  Frisian  coast.  The  resources  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy 
herself  were  taxed  to  recruit  and  equip  the  l^ions  for  another 
expedition,  which  Tiberius — dissatisfied  with  the  results  already 
gained,  and  having  his  jealousy  of  Germanicus  inflamed  by  his 
favourite,  Sejanus — ^would  willingly  have  forbidden,  but  he  dared 
not  thwart  the  pride  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  yotmg  hero  who 
alone  seemed  left  to  recall  the  memory  of  their  ancient  worthies. 

Meanwhile,  Germanicus  was  collecting  all  his  strength  for  a  third 
and  decisive  campaign,  one  destined  to  prove  the  prowess  of  the 
Bomans  before  they  withdrew  forever  from  the  enterprise  of  sub- 
jugating Germany.  Its  narrati  ve  is  adorned  by  Tacitus  with  more 
than  one  romantic  incident.  To  save  his  soldiers  the  fatiguing 
and  dangerous  march  over  the  ground  where  so  much  had  been 
endured,  he  prepared  a  flotilla  of  1000  ships,  and,  collecting  his 
forces  in  the  island  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Waal,  he  sailed 
through  the  canal  of  Drusus  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  so  round  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  There  he  left  his  fleet ;  and,  after  sending 
his  l^ate  Stertinius  to  chastise  the  Angrivarii,  who  had  risen  in 
*  Vetera  Gutra  is  the  modem  Xanten,  opposite  WeseL 
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his  rear,  he  struck  inland  to  the  Weser,  which  separated  the  so- 
called  Soman  proviice  from  the  territories  of  the  Chemsci.  The 
whole  force  of  that  gallant  people  was  collected  on  the  opposite 
bank  ander  their  great  leader.  On  the  news  of  Csesar's  approach, 
Arminius  obtained  permission  to  hold  a  parley  across  tiie  river 
with  his  brother  Flavins,  who  was  in  the  Eoman  camp,  and  had 
lost  an  eye  when  serving  under  Tiberius.  The  brothers  stood  upon 
the  opposite  banks,  and  when  the  Oerman  escort  and  the  Roman 
archers  had  retired,  Arminius  began  to  question  Flavins  about  the 
loss  of  his  eye.  The  place  and  the  battle  being  named,  Arminius 
asked  what  reward  he  had  received.  Flavins  recounted  with  pride 
liis  increased  pay,  his  gold  chain  and  croMrn,  and  other  gifts  to  the 
deserving  soldier,  all  of  which  Arminius  derided  as  the  worthless 
price  of  slavery.  Then  followed  a  contest,  in  which  each  strove  to 
win  over  the  other ;  Flavins  insisting  on  the  greatness  of  Eome 
and  the  resources  of  Caesar,  the  penalties  prepared  for  the  van- 
quished, the  clemency  ready  to  welcome  submission,  and  the  kind- 
ness which  had  been  shown  to  Arminius's  wife  and  son ;  while 
the  other  appealed  to  the  nobler  motives  of  holy  patriotism,  hered- 
itary freedom,  the  gods  of  Germany  in  their  mystic  groves,  the 
mc^ther  who  pleaded  with  one  son  through  the  other's  voice,  that 
he  would  not  choose  to  be  the  deserter  and  betrayer,  rather  than 
the  leader,  of  his  kindred  and  his  nation.  The  argument  soon  rose 
into  a  passionate  quarrel,  and  Flavins  was  held  back  by  Stertinius, 
calling  for  his  arms  and  horse,  while  Arminius  was  seen  on  the 
opposite  bank  denouncing  with  threatening  gestures  the  approach- 
ing battle.  The  scene,  which  Tacitus  depicts  with  terse  but 
majestic  eloquence,  has  inspired  the  voice  of  a  poet  and  scholar 
of  our  own  day,  whose  career  was  too  soon  closed,*  in  tlie  noble 
piece  beginning  with  the  contempt  of  Arminius  for  the  rewards 
of  his  brother's  treason : — 

"  Back,  back  I  he  fears  not  foaming  flood 

Who  fean  not  steel-clad  Ime :— - 
No  warrior  thou  of  German  blood, 

No  brother  thou  of  mine. 
Go,  earn  Rome's  chahi  to  load  thy  neck, 

Her  gems  to  deck  thy  hilt ; 
And  blazon  honour's  hapless  wreck 

With  all  the  gauds  of  guilt :  "-^ 

and  ending  with  the  threat  of  the  coming  fight,-^ 

•  Wmthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
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'*  To-night,  to-night)  wh«n  we  shall  meet 

In  combat  face  to  fiioe, 
Then  only  would  Arminins  greet 

The  i!en^;ade'8  embrace. 
The  canker  of  Home's  gnUt  shall  be 

Upon  his  dying  name ; 
And,  as  he  lived  in  slavery, 

So  shaU  he  faU  bishame." 

Bat  the  Romans  were  poBseissed  with  an  equal  enthnaiaam  of 
martial  pride  and  confidence  in  their  young  imperator.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Germanicus,  in  a  secret  nocturnal  visit  through 
the  camp,  overheard  the  vows  of  devotion  to  himself,  an  emissary 
of  Arminius,  riding  his  horse  to  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  proclaimed 
aloud  in  the  Latin  tongue  his  leader's  promise  of  wives,  lands, 
and  a  daily  largess,  to  all  who  would  desert.  ^'  Let  but  the  day 
break '' — was  the  reply  of  the  guards — ^'  let  but  battle  be  joined, 
and  we  will  seize  each  for  himself  on  wives  and  lands  and 
plunder." 

On  the  morrow,  Germanicus  led  his  l^ions  across  the  river, 
having  sent  forward  his  Batavian  cavalry  to  cover  their  passage 
in  face  of  the  enemy.  The  Germans  were  drawn  up  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  in  front  of  a  wood  sacred  to  the  deity  whom  Tacitus  calls 
Hercules.  This  wood,  the  key  of  their  position,  was  occupied  by 
a  skilfiil  movement  of  the  Eoman  cavalry,  who  drove  out  the 
German  reserves  just  as  their  front  ranks  gave  ground  before  the 
onset  of  the  legions.  The  Cherusci,  who  were  posted  in  the 
centre,  fought  till  they  were  completely  surrounded,  and  Arminius, 
severely  wounded,  was  said  to  have  owed  his  life  to  the  German 
aaxiliaries,  who  suffered  him  to  pass  through  their  line.  Though 
even  his  spirit  was  broken,  he  would  not  yield  to  despair ;  and 
Germanicus,  after  erecting  a  mound  and  trophy  on  the  field  of 
battle,*  found  that  he  had  to  force  a  new  position,  defended  by  an 
earthwork,  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  morasses.  After  performing 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  slaughtering  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  it 
does  not  seem  that  he  succeeded  in  dislodging  them,  and  the 
Angrivarii  were  the  only  tribe  of  whose  submission  he  could 
boast.  Arminias,  though  defeated  in  his  last  battle  against  the 
Bomans,  remained  the  liberator  of  Germany.  The  last  and  most 
brilliant  campaign  of  Germanicus  was  as  fruitless  as  the  rest ; 

*  The  field  of  battle  was  probably  near  Mlnden.  Tacitus  places  it  in  a  plain  called 
uKMtaviaus  Campui^  which  can  be  tnoed  in  no  modem  locality.  Grimm  soppoees  that 
the  real  name  was  Oampui  Idma»uu$j  that  is,  in  Gennan,  IMnwUte,  the  maiden*9 
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and  his  xetreat  along  the  Frisian  coast  was  attended  with  most 
serious  losses  from  a  storm.  The  Marsi  and  Chatti  were  again 
fWJSTiTTiing  the  offensive,  when  another  inenrsion  not  only  checked 
their  rising,  bnt  recovered  the  third  of  the  lost  eagles  of  Yara& 
The  Somans  were  prepared  to  retire  with  hononr  from  an  enter- 
prise which  had  never  been  conducted  with  system  enough  to 
ensure  a  permanent  conquest ;  and  Tiberias  had  resolved  to  eon- 
tent  himself  with  fomenting  divisions  among  the  German  tribes. 
His  letters  recalling  Germanicus,  on  the  pretext  of  events  which 
required  his  services  in  the  East,  mark  the  final  relinquishment 
of  the  attempt  to  extend  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  Bhine.* 
The  mod^n  historian  of  the  Empire  has  shown  how  the  crafty 
policy  of  Tiberius  failed  from  the  want  of  any  sustained  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  imperial  government  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Germans,  and  how  the  people,  left  to  themselves  in  their  native 
forests,  failed  to  make  any  progress  in  civilization  for  the  next 
four  centuries.  ^^  The  instincts  of  order  and  devotion,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  northern  conquerors  of  Europe,  lay  undeveloped  in 
the  germ,  till,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  they  met  the  forms  of 
Law  and  of  Religion,  which  they  were  destined  so  happily  to  im- 
pregnate. As  with  their  own  lusty  youths,  to  whom  the  commerce 
of  the  sexes  was  forbidden  till  they  had  reached  the  fulness  of 
manly  vigour,  the  long  celibate  of  German  intelligence  may  seem 
designed  by  a  superior  Wisdom  to  crown  it  with  inexhaustible 
fertility." 

Meanwhile  Tiberius  reserved  the  honour  of  carrying  out  his  new 
policy  for  his  son  Drusus,  and  chose  the  province  of  Blyricum  as 
his  base  of  operations.  The  purpose  of  sowing  dissensions  among 
the  Germans  was  anticipated  by  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war,  in 
which  Arminius  led  the  Cherusci,  with  the  Langobardi  and  other 
Suevic  tribes,  in  an  assault  upon  the  despotism  established  by 

*  Mr.  MeriTale  makes  the  following  criticism  on  the  German  campaigns  of  Oer- 
manieas:-— **SuetQmii8  says  that  Tiberius  was  genenUly  repnted  to  hare  disparaged 
the  ^orwu»  mocemii.  of  Gennaniais,  as  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  It  is 
Teutioas,  however,  to  observe  how  little  reliance  we  can  place  on  the  panegyric  of 
Tacitus.  His  story  of  the  last  campaign  bean  strong  features  of  romance.  The 
Interview  of  the  Gem  an  brothers  is  an  heroic  episode.  It  is  not  usual  with  ordinary 
mortals  to  converse  across  a  stream  one  hundred  yards  m  width.  The  night  watch 
of  Oennanicus,  thoun^  not  in  itself  Improbable,  is  suspidonsly  in  unison  with  the 
epic  character  of  the  narrative;  and  the  splendid  victories  ascribed  to  him  are 
evidently  belied  by  the  results.  The  account  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  fiotDIa  is  a 
cbng  of  turgid  extravagance,  ampUfled  perhaps  from  the  statement  which  Fliny 
may  have  founded,  with  little  discrimination,  upon  the  fears  and  fiincies  of  Hm  sup 
vivors." 
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MaroboduuB  in  Bohemia.  The  two  great  diyisions  of  the  German 
race  met  each  other  in  the  arms  they  had  adopted  from  Bome ; 
a  bloody  battle  left  the  victory  with  the  Chemsci,  and  the  king  of 
the  Marcomanni  was  deserted  by  many  of  his  vassal  tribes.  He 
asked  protection  from  Tiberius,  and  Drusos  appeared  as  nmpire, 
with  secret  instmctions  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  both  chiefe ; 
and  the  expulsion  of  Maroboduus  irom  his  kingdom,  to  which  allu« 
sion  has  already  been  made,*  was  followed  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  Arminius  by  some  of  his  own  associates,  when  he  also 
had  begun  to  assume  despotic  power.f  He  died  in  the  37th  yeai 
of  his  age  (a.d.  19) ;  and  the  liberator  of  Germany  became  one  oi 
the  chief  national  heroes  of  the  Germanic  race  in  all  its  branches. 
"  Arminius  left  a  name,  which  the  historians  of  the  nation  against 
which  he  combated  so  long  and  so  gloriously  have  delighted  to 
honour.  It  is  from  the  most  indisputable  source,  from  the  Ups  of 
enemies,  that  we  know  his  exploits.  His  countrymen  made  hiptory, 
but  did  not  write  it.  But  his  memory  lived  among  them  in  the 
lays  of  their  bards,  who  recorded 

*  The  deeda  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 
The  freedom  he  restored.' 

Tacitus,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Arminius,  says  of  him, 
^  Canitur  adhuc  barbaras  apud  gentes.'  As  time  passed  on,  the 
gratitude  of  ancient  Germany  to  her  great  deliverer  grew  into 
adoration,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  for  centuries  to  Arminius 
by  every  tribe  of  the  Low  Germanic  division  of  the  Teutonic  races. 
The  IrmirirSiUy  or  Column  of  Hermann,  near  Eresburg,  the  mod- 
em Stadtbeig,  was  the  chosen  object  of  worship  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cherusci,  the  Old  Saxons,  in  defence  of  which  they 
fought  desperately  against  Charlemagne  and  his  Christianized 
Franks.  'Irmin,'  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  ^m  the  cloudy 
Olympus  of  Teutonic  belief,  appears  as  a  king  and  a  warrior ;  and 
the  pillar,  the  Irmin-Sulj  bearing  the  statue,  and  considered  as  the 
symbol  of  the  deity,  was  the  Palladium  of  the  Saxon  nation,  until 
the  temple  of  Eresburg  was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne,  and  the 
column  itself  transferred  to  the  monastery  of  Corbey,  where  per- 
haps a  portion  of  the  rude  rock-idol  yet  remains,  covered  by  the 
ornaments  of  the  Gothic  era.'  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Arminius 
are  to  be  found  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  after  their  set- 

•  See  p.  848. 

t  Sacsh  18  the  Btatement  of  Tadtas,  who  was  very  probably  raided  bj  an  attempt  of 
Arminius  to  maintain  his  rightful  power  as  the  electiTe  war-chieftain,  against  the  fiustion 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  his  nearest  reUtives  belonged. 
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tlement  in  this  island.    One  of  the  four  great  highways  was  held 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  deity,  and  was  called  the  Trmi/n^ 


With  the  death  of  Arminins  we  lose  sight  of  the  Low  German 
tribes  for  four  centuries,  till  they  reapj)ear  in  our  own  island, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons,  as  the  true  English 
people,  and  founders  of  the  present  English  nation. 

The  end  of  the  heroic  period  of  ancient  (Germany  coincides  with 
the  death  of  the  enemy  whom  the  Bomans  regarded  as  almost  the 
last  of  their  national  heroes.  G-^manicus,  baring  enjoyed  the 
splendid  triumph,  in  which  the  wife  of  Arminius  and  the  recover- 
ed standards  of  Yarns  gave  the  people  less  delight  tlian  the  sight 
of  their  favourite  young  prince  (May  26,  a.d.  17) — ^was  sent  with  a 
wide  commission  to  regulate  the  affitirs  of  the  East.  At  the  same 
time  Cneius  Pi80,t  who  had  distinguighed  himself  for  his  mis- 
government  of  Spain  as  legate  under  Augustus,  was  sent  out  as 
governor  of  Syria,  and^  unless  the  popular  suspicion  did  Tiberius 
injustice,  with  the  most  sinister  purpose.  At  all  events,  his  wife 
Plancina,  instigated  it  was  said  by  Livia,  took  every  opportunity 
of  annoying  Agrippina.  After  reducing  Cappadocia  and  Commar 
gene  to  Roman  provinces,  and  settling  a  dispute  between  Armenia 
and  Parthia — whose  conflicts  have  now  scarcely  more  interest  for 
UB  than  a  fight  between  the  tigers  and  lions  of  their  own  deserts 
— Germanicus  gratified  his  enriosity  by  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and  as- 
cended the  Nile  as  far  as  the  southernmost  limits  of  the  empire 
at  Syene.    His  disr^ard  of  the  rule,  which  shut  out  senators  ii'om 

•  Creasy,  Fiftem  Dedtivt  BatlU$,  pp.  207, 208.  The  same  excellent  work  affords 
a  reply  to  the  question,  why,  in  addition  to  its  importance  as  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  an  English  historian  in  particular  should  dwell  upon  the  career 
of  Arminius.  **I  hare  said  above  that  the  great  Cheruscan  is  more  truly  one  of  our 
natioiial  heroes  thtti  Gacactaoas  is.  It  may  be  added,  that  an  Englishman  is. 
entitled  to  claim  a  closer  degree  of  relationship  with  Arminius  than  can  be  claimed, 
by  any  German  of  modem  Germany.  The  proof  of  this  depends  on  the  proof  of  four- 
facts  ;  first,  that  the  Cherusci  were  Old  Saxons,  or  Saxons  of  the  interior  of  Germany ; 
secondly,  that  the  Anglc^-Saxons,  or  Saxons  of  the  coast  of  Germany,  were  more 
dosdy  akin  than  other  German  tribes  were  to  the  Ohemsoan  Saxons;  thirdly,  that 
the  Old   Saxons  were   almost   exterminated    by   Charlemagne;    fourthly,  that   the 

Anglo-Saxons  are   our  immediate   ancestors The   present  Saxons  of 

Germany  are  of  the  High  Germanic  diyision  of  the  German  race,  whereas  both  the 
Anglo^xon  and  Old  Siixon  were  of  the  Low  Germanic."  {Fifteen  DeeUive  BattUi^ 
p.  199). 

f  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  Gn.  Piso  who  conspired  with  Catiline,  and  the  son  of 
the  On.  Piso  who  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa,  and  whom  Augustus  raised  to  the  hon- 
om  ci  the  state,  which  he  was  too  proud  to  solicit    The  year  in  which  Germanicnc 
went  to  Ada  was  that  in  wUdi  both  Ovid  and  Liyy  died  (a.d.  IS). 
VOL,  in. — 24 
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Egypt  without  the  emperor's  permiBBion,  gave  great  offence  to 
Tiberius ;  and  he  returned  to  Syria  to  find  that  Piso  had  been 
defying  his  authority.  An  open  quarrel  ensued,  and  Piso  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  preparing  to  leave  the  province,  when  G^rmanicus 
died,  after  a  short  ilbiess,  at  Antioch  (a.d«  19).  It  was  believed 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  Piso ;  and  so  folly  did  he  himself 
share  this  conviction,  that  he  spent  his  latest  breath — except  that 
with  which  he  uttered  his  fond  farewell  to  Agrippina — in  implor- 
ing his  friends  to  bring  Piso  and  Plancina  to  justice.  His  injunc- 
tions were  obeyed ;  and  Piso— after  being  defeated  by  Sentius  in  a 
daring  attempt  to  recover  the  province  from  which  Germanicus 
had  dismissed  him,  with  the  purpose,  it  was  believed,  of  rebel- 
lion— was  followed  to  Borne  by  Agrippina,  who  charged  him  with 
her  husband's  murder.  The  case  was  still  before  the  Senate,  when 
Piso  was  found  one  morning  with  his  throat  cut  and  his  bloody 
sword  lying  by  his  side  (a..d.  20).  Whether  he  had  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  or  whether  Tiberius  had  resolved  to  bury  his  secrets 
with  Inm,  is  one  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  imperial  annals.  We 
have  entered  upon  a  period  of  history  when  princes  are  charged 
with  many  a  crime  in  keeping  with  their  characters  and  interests ; 
and  such  suspicions  are  a  part  of  the  just  penalty  which  irresponsible 
power  prepares  for  itself.  The  burst  of  popular  feeling  at  the 
funeral  of  Germanicus  was  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  cold 
reserve  maintained  by  Tiberius  and  Livia ;  and  the  influence  of  the 
empress-mother  obtained  the  acquittal  of  Plancius.  But  before 
hastening  through  the  darker  annals  of  Tiberius's  later  reign,  we 
may  dismiss  the  wars  which  illustrated  its  commencement  by  a 
notice  of  the  rebellion  of  the  African  chief  Tacfarinas,  a  captain  of 
ISTumidian  auxiliaries,  the  Abd-el-Kader  of  his  day  (a.d.  17). 
After,  by  an  imprudent  battle,  giving  occasion  to  the  proconsul 
^Camillus  to  reap  the  honours  of  victory,  which  seemed  to  have 
departed  from  the  Furian  house  since  the  days  of  the  "  second 
Eomulus,"  Tacfarinas  prolonged  the  war  by  repeated  outbreaks 
for  seven  years,  till  he  was  at  last  killed  in  battle  by  Dolabella 
(a.d.  24).^  A  rebellion  in  Gaul,  chiefly  among  the  Belgee  and 
-^dui — the  latter  under  Sacrovir,  who  seems  from  his  name  to 
have  been  a  Druid — caused  no  small  alarm  at  Bonie,  and  proved 
the  need  of  incessant  vigilance  as  the  condition  of  retaining  the 
obedience  of  even  the  most  settled  provinces  (a.d.  21).  Another 
war  in  Thrace  demands  no  detailed  notice :  and  a  single  word  may 

*  Julius  Blsesus,  who  oommanded  against  Taofiuinas  lo  a.d.  21,  was  the  last  Bomaa 
not  of  the  imperial  house  who  was  saluted  Jktp^raiar  by  his  troops. 
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suffice  for  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Frisians,  b  j  which  the  whole 
land  beyond  the  Khine  (except  the  Decumates  Agri)  was  finally 
rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Eome  (a.d.  28). 

Meanwhile  the  gloomy  and  suspicious  character  of  Tiberius  had 
done  much  to  neutralize  his  observance  of  the  policy  of  Augustus 
in  preserving  the  forms  of  the  constitntion ;  and  an  obsequious 
Senate  was  ready  to  support  him  in  every  fi-esh  step  towards 
tyranny.  Of  such  steps,  one  of  the  first  was  the  working  of  the 
law  of  treason  {majestas)^  which  had,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
empire,  been  necessarily  extended  from  crimes  against  the  security 
of  the  state,  to  offences  against  the  safety  of  its  chief;  and  the  old 
law,  which  had  only  condemned  acts  directly  injurious  to  the 
Bepublic  and  had  lefk  words  free,  had  been  extended  by  Augustus, 
not  without  strong  provocation,  to  defamatory  writings.*  But 
Tiberius,  in  his  morbid  distrust  of  every  man  who  could  seem  to 
have  the  power  to  hurt  him,  declared  the  scope  of  the  law  to  em- 
brace all  such  as,  in  any  act,  or  word,  or  writing,  should  offend 
against  the  majesty  of  his  person ;  and  in  reply  to  the  consultation 
of  the  prsetor  Macer,  ^^  whether  trials  for  treason  should  be 
revived  ? "  he  gave  the  ominous  reply,  "  let  the  laws  be  enforced." 
At  this  signal  there  started  up  the  host  of  informers  {ddatores\ 
who  soon  had  at  their  mercy  the  noblest  citizens  of  Eome.  One 
favourite  chai^  was  that  of  sinister  speeches  about  Tiberias,  an 
accusation  which,  Tacitus  remarks,  there  was  no  escaping,  when 
the  accoser  selected  all  the  foulest  points  in  the  habits  of  the 
prince,  and  placed  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  accused ;  and  what 
was  true  was  believed  to  have  been  spoken.  The  Senate  judged 
these  chaj^es  with  such  zeal,  that  Tiberius  could  afford  at  this 
period  of  his  reign  to  gain  the  credit  of  clemency  by  interposing 
on  behalf  of  the  accused.  It  was  his  custom,  too,  to  take  a  seat 
by  the  tribunal  of  the  preetor,  and  his  presence  discountenanced 
the  injustice  of  the  powertuL  Several  cases  are  recorded  of  his 
seasonable  liberality ;  and  upon  the  whole,  except  where  his 
suspicions  were  excited  in  reference  to  his  own  safety  or  power,  he 
seems  to  have  b^un  his  reign  with  a  desire  to  administer  equal 
justice.  Among  the  domestic  events  of  his  earlier  years,  may  be 
mentioned  the  attempt  of  Clemens,  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Postumus, 
to  personate  his  master  and  raise  a  rebellion ;  and  the  laws  for  re* 
pressing  the  license  of  comic  actors  in  their  hits  at  eminent  men,  for 
restraining  female  levity,  and  tor  banishing  large  numbers,  chiefly 

*  FamoH  HMDl,  the  phrase  from  which,  by  the  omission  of  the  essential  cpi'het,  wc 
get  oar  word  Ubtl, 
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of  the  class  of  freedmen^  who  were  addicted  to  the  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  rites,  which  Tacitus  seems  to  regard  as  forms  of  a 
common  superstition.  The  old  efforts  at  the  restraint  of  luxury 
were  only  renewed  to  be  again  abandoned  ;  and  the  proposal  to 
regulate  the  head  waters  of  the  Tiber  so  as  to  protect  the  city  from 
frequent  inundations;  raised  difficulties  of  a  sort  not  unknown  in  the 
most  recent  times.  While  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo 
protested  against  being  washed  away  in  order  to  save  the  Bomans, 
others  held  that  nature  knew  best  the  courses  that  rivers  ought  to 
keep. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  first  five  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
formed  a  period  not  unpromising,  except  in  the  matter  of  treason 
and  the  informers.  His  moderate  taxation  and  firm  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces,  his  industry  and  economy  in  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  his  personal  simplicity,  frugality,  and  abatinenoe 
from  pecuniary  extortion,  his  deference  to  the  Senate,  and  steady 
rejection  of  all  titles  of  flattery,  combine  to  form  '^  the  picture 
of  a  good  sovereign  but  not  of  an  amiable  man."  But  all  was 
marred  by  the  uneasy  irritability  of  his  temper,  betraying  itself 
in  a  demeanour  in  which  the  popular  feeling  saw  a  guilty  mistrust 
that  prepared  them  to  believe  charges  such  as  that  of  the  murder 
of  Germanicus.  From  that  epoch  we  may  trace  a  decided  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  character  and  policy  of  Tiberius.  If  he  was 
released  from  a  constant  source  of  jealous  alarm,  he  knew  that  he 
had  incurred  suspicions  never  to  be  shaken  off,  and  he  read  his  own 
condemnation  in  the  feeling  evinced  at  his  nephew's  loss.  From 
this  period  may  be  dated  that  settled  distrust  between  prince  and 
people,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  fruits  of  despotism,  and  which 
Tiberius  was  wont  to  express  by  the  emphatic  saying,  "I  am 
holding  a  wolf  by  the  ears."  The  intriguing  spirit  of  the  aged 
Livia  used  her  son  as  the  instrument  of  her  hatreds,  while  his 
moroeeness  was  augmented  by  his  impatience  of  her  yoke.  But  a 
more  baneful  influence  was  gaining  possession  over  him.  The 
great  men  and  rulers  of  every  age  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
eminent  friends  and  counsellors,  the  very  choice  of  whom  indi« 
cates  the  nobility  of  spirit  which  they  helped  to  maintain.  So, 
too,  weak  or  suspicious  princes,  in  gratifying  their  want  of  a  staff 
to  lean  upon,  have  become  the  victims  of  the  favourites  whose 
characters  have  too  truly  reflected  their  own.  The  contrast 
between  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  might  be  almost 
summed  up  in  the  statement,  that  the  one  had  Agrippa  and 
Msecenas,  the    other    L.  JElius    Sejanus,  for   their   ministers. 
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SejanuB  leBembled  Hsecenas  in  two  points  only:  he  was  an 
Etmscan  and  of  equestrian  nmk.  Uis  &ther,  Seins  Strabo,  was 
the  prefect  of  the  prcetorian  gnards  nnder  AngaBtns ;  and  the  son 
is  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  ^lins  by  adoption. 
After  being  the  companion  of  M.  Apioius,  the  second  of  the  three 
gourmands  who  have  made  the  name  prorerbiai,  he  joined  the 
train  of  Cains  Gsdsar,  and  upon  his  death,  attached  himself  to 
Tiberius.  His  active  and  hardy  body,  and  his  bold  and  enter- 
prising spirit,  pleased  the  military  tastes  and  sapplied  the  moral 
irresolution  of  his  patron.  Tacitus  ascribes  to  him  equal  skill  in 
concealing  his  own  vices  and  in  unmasking  the  disguises  of  others. 
^^  His  pride  and  meanness  were  equal  the  one  to  the  other,  and  he 
could  carry  a  pretence  of  moderation  in  his  demeanour,  while  his 
lust  of  power  and  lucre  were  really  unbounded."  On  the  other 
hand,  Yelleias  Patercnlus,  the  unscrupulous  flatterer  x>f  Tiberius, 
regards  it  as  a  proof  of  his  master's  good  fortune  that  he  had 
such  a  minister  as  Sejanus,  ^^  a  man  of  rare  energy  and  ability, 
rigorous  alike  both  in  mind  and  body,  a  loyal  servant,  a  cheerful 
companion,  one  whose  natural  modesty  eirinced  his  actual  desert,  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  his  well-merited  advancement.'^  * 

On  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  Sejanus  was  sent  as  the  adviser  of 
Drasus  on  his  mission  to  quell  the  mutiny  in  Pannonia ;  and  upon 
his  return  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  cvMnmand  of  the 
preetorian  cohorts.  This  office  gave  him  constant  access  to  the 
pex^on  of  the  emperor,  whose  jealousy  against  Germauicus  he  is 
said  to  have  inflamed,  and  to  have  been  the  adviser  of  the  prince's 
recall  from  the  Khine.  It  seems  to  have  been  from  this  period  that 
he  conceived  the  design  of  succeeding  to  the  power  of  Tiberius,  and 
removing  all  obstacles  that  stood  around  the  throne.  In  ^.b. 
21,  Tiberius  made  Drusns. consul  for  the  second  time,  as  his  own 
colleague,  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  him  a  share  of  the 
tribunitian  power,  an  act^ which  marked  him  as  his  successor.  In 
the  exerdse  of  the  consulship,  for  which  Tiberius  gave  him  free 
scope  by  withdrawing  to  Campania,  the  young  prince  gained  con- 
siderable credit ;  and  though  wanton  in  his  pleasures,  and  fond  of 
the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  to  a  degree  that  argued  a  proneness 
to  cruelty,  his  genial  temper  was  favourably  contrasted  with  his 
father's  morose  reserve,  and  his  afiection  for  Germanicus  and  his 
bereaved  family  formed  a  sure  recommendation  to  popular  favour. 

*  The  history  of  Yelleius  Paterculus  was  oompleted  in  a.d.  80,  the  jear  before  the 
fan  of  Scjanus,  in  whose  fate  the  historian  seems  to  have  been  involved  by  the  very  pan* 
egyrlc  which  was  doubtleaB  designed  to  gratify  the  emperor. 
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But  he  had  betrayed  a  haughtiness  which  the  Senators  could  ill 
brook,  and  their  discontent  at  being  required  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
tribunitian  power  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  fostered  by  Sejanus. 
The  minister  had  succeeded  to  the  prefecture  of  the  ci^  and  the 
sole  command  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  whom  he  now  concentrated 
in  one  great  camp  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  city  walls, 
and  while  he  plied  the  men  with  indulgences,  got  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  into  his  own  hands.  In  approving  a  measure  so 
dangerous  to  himself,  and  ultimately  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  Tibe* 
rius  must  have  suffered  his  sound  military  judgment  to  be  over- 
powered by  jealousy  towards  his  subjects ;  the  excess  of  suspicion, 
as  usual,  outwitted  itself.  The  complaints  of  Drusus,  that  a 
stranger  was  usurping  his  share  in  his  father's  power,  hastened 
the  plot  against  the  prince,  whose  wife  Livilla,  already  seduced  by 
the  minister,  was  now  employed  to  administer  poison  to  her  hus- 
band, with  the  help  of  a  physician  and  a  slave.  Tiberius  bore  the 
loss  with  stoical  equanimity,  and  commended  Nero  and  Drusus, 
the  sons  of  Germanicus,  to  the  care  of  the  Senate  *  (a.d.  23).  But 
when  the  priests  proposed  to  join  the  names  of  Nero  and  Drusus 
in  their  prayers  for  the  emperor's  safety,  the  rebuke — ^^  Did  you 
do  this  at  the  request  of  Agrippina,  or  were  you  moved  to  it  by  her 
menaces  i " — ^betrayed  his  dread  of  that  noble  woman's  influence. 
Sejanus  inflamed  his  master's  ill-will  to  the  family  of  Germanicus, 
while  preparing  his  measures  for  their  removal.  He  now  took  the 
decisive  step  of  asking  to  be  received  into  the  imperial  family ;  but 
liis  suit  for  the  hand  of  Livilla  was  rejected,  though  with  every 
mark  of  the  emperor's  continued  confidence  (b.o.  25).  Meanwhile 
these  evil  influences  showed  themselves  in  the  policy  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  now  fairly  entered  on  the  downward  course  which  has 
stamped  his  memory  with  execration.  The  pages  of  Tacitus 
become  blotted  more  thickly  with  the  victims  whom  the  informers 
sought  chiefly  among  the  friends  of  Agrippina.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  these  were  Silius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Druid 
Sacrovir,  and  the  historian  Cremutius  Cordus,  who,  in  his  Annals 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  had  praised  Brutus,  and  called  Cassius  the  ^^  last 
of  the  Bomans."  His  defence  was  purposely  designed  to  exasper- 
ate his  judges ;  and  then,  returning  home,  he  starved  himself  to 
death  (a«d.  25). 

In  the  ensuing  year  an  open  quarrel  between  Tiberius  and 
Agrippina  was  followed  by  the  emperor's  retirement  from  Rome  into 
Campania ;  a  measure  suggested  by  Sejanus,  that  he  might  have 
*  GaiuB  (CaliguUX  the  third  aoa^  waa  now  only  eleren  yean  old. 
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a  clear  field  for  the  Qsurpation  of  real  power,  and  adopted  by  the 
emperor  from  that  political  cowardice  which  poisoned  all  his  reign. 
So  far,  however,  from  being  at  first  a  relinquishment  of  public  bosi* 
ness,  this  retirement  ^^  was  a  great  step  in  the  development  of  despo- 
tism, the  greatest  step  perh  tps  of  all,  inasmach  as  it  made  it  at  once 
apparent  that  the  institution  of  monarchy  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  no  longer  the  creature  of  variable  popular  caprice  "  (Me- 
rivale).  The  superstitious  Komans,  however,  were  less  quick  in 
drawing  political  inferences,  than  in  scanning  the  alarming  omens 
that  followed  the  emperor's  withdrawal — such  as  a  great  conflagra- 
tion of  the  quarter  of  the  city  on  and  about  the  Ceelian  Mount. 
Attended  by  only  one  Senator,  M.  Cocceius  ]Si  erva  (probably  the 
grandfather  of  the  emperor),  and  by  a  single  knight,  besides 
Sejanus,  the  emperor  directed  his  course  first  to  Kola,  on  the  pre* 
text  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Augustus  at  the  place  where  he  had 
expired.  Thence  he  withdrew  in  the  following  year  to  his  final 
retreat  in  the  island  of  Capress  {Gaprij  the  ^^  island  of  the  wild 
goats  "),  lying  off  the  promontory  that  divides  the  bays  of  Naples 
and  of  Psestum.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  descriptions  so  often 
given  by  historians  and  travellers  of  this  most  exquisite  spot  on 
the  fairest  of  all  shores ;  with  its  delicious  climate,  its  uneven 
surface  rising  at  each  end  into  picturesque  crags,  and  termi- 
nating in  sheer  limestone  cliffs,  ^'  furrowed  here  and  there  by 
those  caverns  celebrated  for  the  play  of  coloured  light  in  their 
recesses,  which,  after  having  amused  and  astonished  the  curious 
of  our  own  time  as  recent  discoveries,  are  now  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  forgotten  haunts  of  Boman  luxury," — ^precipices  on  which 
Tiberius  would  at  one  time  repose,  to  enjoy  the  glorious  prospect 
of  the  oppsite  shores,  and  from  which  he  would  at  another  time 
watch  the  headlong  fall  of  the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  But  such 
cruelties  were  not  at  first  his  favourite  amusements,  nor  did  he  at 
once  resign  himself  to  the  enticements  and  opportunities  which 
his  distant  retreat  afforded  for  the  gratification  of  those  hideous 
lusts  which  his  cold  reserve  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  control  or 
to  conceal,  like  the  volcano  whose  slumbering  fires  had  not  yet  de- 
formed the  fair  shores  that  he  looked  down  upon  from  the  clifib  of 
the  wild  goats  : — 

'*So  youth  may  hold 
All  pofldbilitieii  of  devUdom, 
While  looking  stainleflsas  a  piece  ol  heaven." 

We  have  evidence  that  Tiberius  was  far  irom  being  insensible  to 
lihe  natural  beauties  that  surrounded  him,  and  his  example  may 
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teach  a  lesson  to  those  who  dwell  on  the  pnritj  of  such  pleasnzeB 
without  reflecting  howeasiljthe  delights  that  appeal  to  thefionoes 
may  lead  on  to  grosser  sensual  indolgenoe.  That  converse  with 
nature  which  forms  a  refreshxaent  after  honest  work^  and  a  pause 
in  wholesome  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  is  the  very  opposite  to 
the  indolent  self-indulgence  of  the  habitual  recluse.  Of  the  real 
extent  to  which  Tiberius  pursued  the  indulgences  even  of  his 
worst  days,  we  cannot  judge  with  safety  irtnn  the  stories  with 
which  Suetonius  and  the  autboritiea  he  followed  gratified  their 
prurient  cmriosity.  ^*  They  filled  the  hours  they  supposed  to  be 
vacant  from  business  with  amusements  of  a-  far  less  innocent 
character,  with  debaucheries  of.  the  deepest  dye,  and  cruelties  the 
most  refined  and  sanguinary ;  they  accused  the  Boman  Osesar  of 
the  crimes  of  a  Median  or  Assyrian;  asif  their  perverted  imagina* 
tions  delighted  in  contrasting  the  exquisite  charms  of  nature  with 
the  grossest  depravation  of  humanity:  and  all  these  diaiges^ 
whether  or  not  they  were  in  his  case  really  true,  of  which  we  have 
little  means  of  judging,  found  easy  credence. from  the  notorious 
vices  of  their  own  d^raded  aristocracy."  *  !Ni  ot  that  these  stories 
are  to  be  rejected  in  their  substantial  outlines;  but  we  have  far 
more  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  emperor's  xmremittiug  attrition 
to  public  affairs,  which  found  constant  occupation  for  a  service  of 
couriers,  and  of  his  literary  recreations  in  the  society  of  Greek 
professors.  ^^  He  was  peculiarly  addicted  to  conversation  with  the 
soothsayers,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  troop  about  his  person, 
making  constant  experiments  of  their  skill  in  the  examination  of 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  associates."  To  the  very  last,  Tiberius 
never  relaxed  his  care  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  as  we  see  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrections  already 
mentioned,  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Moesia,  and  the  repulse 
of  theParthian  Artabanus  from  Armenia.  Thathi&arm  couldreach 
to  Bome,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  objects  of  his  suspicious  hatred, 
was  proved  to  the  alarmed  Senate  and  people. by  a  demand  for  the 
blood  of  a  Boman  knight,  Titius  Sabinus,  in  his  very  letter  of  con« 
gratulation  on  the  festival  of  the  new  year  (a.d.  28). 

The  death  of  his  mother  livia,  in  the  following  year,  removed 
the  check  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  feel,  while  he  chafed  under 
it,  and  gave  fi'eer  scope  than  ever  to  the  artifices  of  Sejanus 
(a.d.  29).  The  effect  was  at  once  seen  in  a  letter  of  accusation 
from  Tiberius  to  the  Senate  against  Agrippina  and  her  son  Nera 
The  report,  magnified  by  Sejanus,  of  a  popular  demonstration  in 

*  Merivale,  toI.  t.  p.  264. 
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their  favour,  which  might  have  alarmed  tlie  emperor  had  he  beea 
at  Home,  only  made  him  the  more  resolute,  and  the  widow  and 
eon  of  Germaniciid  were  baniBl^  to  islands  (aj>.  29).  The 
next  aon,  DruBus,  whom  (as  well  as  his  brother  Caius)  Tiberius 
had  taken  with  him  to  Gaprese,  wsa  assailed  by  ihe  same  arts  that 
had  destroyed  his  eou&in  and  namesake.  '  Bejanus,  having  first  se- 
duced his  wife  Lepida,  used  her  influence  to  obtain  the  dismissal 
of  Drusus  to  Some,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  order  of 
Sejanus  in  a  vault  of  the  imperial  palace  (A.n.  30).  But  their 
&te  was  not  accomplished  till  after  their  arch-enemy  had  fallen. 

Sejanus  now  seemed  to  have  readied  the  acm6  of  his  powers 
Tiberius  consented  to  his  betrothal  to  Livilla,*  and  associated  him 
with  himself  in  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.  But  the 
sequel  proves  that  Sejanus  had  at  length  rofised  the  fatal  jealousy 
of  his  master,  who  was  but  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  favourite 
with  the  honours  that  decked  the  victim  for  his  fate.  The  design 
was  executed  with  an  impenetrable  treachery  thoroughly  charao? 
teristic  of  Tiberius.  He  deputed  Sejanus  to  disdiarge  the  fiino* 
tions  of  their  joint  consulship  at  Bome,  so  that  it  seemed,  Dion 
says,  as  if  Sejanus  were  the  autocrat,  and  Tiberius  the  governor 
of  an  island.  The  applauses  of  the  obsequious  Senate  for  the 
emperor's  favourite  were  accepted  as  the  tribute  of  Bome  to  his 
own  merit,  and  the  proposal  to  prolong  the  joint  consulship  for 
five  years  held  out  the  hope  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  a 
power,  which  the  aged  emperor  could  not  long  diare,  even  in  the 
unassisted  course  of  nature.  He  was  specially  imdeceived,  when 
the  emperor  not  only  refused  the  five  years'  consulship,  but  laid 
down  the  office  early  in  May,  Sejanus  haviog  of  course  to  share 
his  resignation,  though  the  blow  was  hypocritically  delivered  under 
the  cover  of  proconsular  and  other  honours ;  and  when  the  chief  of 
these,  the  priesthood,  was  also  conferred  upon  the  young  Gains 
Ceesar,  the  intentions  of  Tiberius  as  to  the  succession  appeared 
evident.  Sejanus  would  willingly  have  repaired  the  mistake  of 
leaving  his  master's  side— perhaps  the  consulship  had  been  but  a 
device  to  get  rid  of  his  presence — ^but  his  request  to  visit  his 
bride  at  Gapresa  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  the  imperial  family 
were  coming  to  Bome.  Sejanus  prepared  for  the  emperor's  arrival 
by  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  The  plot  was  communicated  to 
one  of  the  infamous  informers ;  and  he  revealed  it  to  Antonia, 
the  aged  mother  of  Germanicus ;  "  who  preferred,  of  the  two  per- 

*  Tacitus  calla  Sejanus  the  emperor's  son-in-law.    The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Annaki  deprives  us  of  our  best  guide  for  this  period. 
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Becntors  of  her  race,  to  save  Tiberius  and  destroy  Sejaims.*' 
The  difficult  task  of  seizing  the  captain  of  the  praetorian  bands 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  was  committed  to  Sertorius  Macro,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Sejanus  in  the  command.  Entering 
the  city  at  midnight,  he  required  the  consul  Eegulus,  a  man 
of  approved  fidelity,  to  summon  the  Senate  for  the  morrow, 
and  then  concerted  his  measures  with  the  captain  of  the  urban 
watch.  Next  he  took  care  to  meet  Sejanus  on  his  way  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  tell  him  in  confidence  that  the  purpose  of  the 
sudden  meeting  was  to  raise  him,  like  Agrippa  and  the  other 
designated  heirs  of  empire,  to  a  share  of  the  tribunitian  power. 
BUnded  by  vanity  and  false  hope,  Sejanus  dismissed  his  guards, 
whom  Macro  privately  informed  that  he  was  now  their  captain, 
promising  them  a  liberal  donative.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  the  scene  that  ensued, — the  elation  of  Sejanus  gradually 
dying  away  into  alarm  during  the  reading  of  the  ^^  verbosa  et 
grandis  epistola,"  *  in  which  Tiberius,  unfolding  his  purpose  with 
tantalizing  reserve,  at  last  denounced  Sejanus  as  a  traitor,  and 
commanded  his  arrest, — ^the  shrinking  of  his  flatterers  one  by 
one  from  his  side,  and  the  closing  around  him  of  his  enemies,  to 
overwhelm  him  with  reproach  and  restrain  all  resistance.  As  the 
lictors  dragged  him  through  the  Forum  to  the  Mamertine  prison, 
the  populace  were  already  overthrowing  his  statues ;  f  and  Macro 
appeased  and  gained  over  the  Prsetorians.  This  done,  the  Senate 
met  in  the  Temple  of  Concord,  to  act  without  waiting  for  the  em- 
peror's sentence,  and  the  body  of  Sejanus  was  presently  thrown 
out  upon  the  Gemonian  stairs.  His  kinsmen,  friends,  and  rela- 
tives were  proscribed,  and  while  the  agitation  of  the  populace 
filled  Some  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  the  Senate  voted  fresh 
honours  to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  Tiberius  sat  on  the  highest 
cliff  of  Capri,  in  an  agitation  which  he  had  betrayed  at  no  other 
crisis,  watching  the  telegraphic  signals  he  had  arranged,  or  casting 
down  his  eye  upon  the  swift  triremes  which  were  prepared  for  his 
escape.  When  at  last  the  welcome  news  arrived,  he  refused, 
whether  from  a  strong  reaction  of  reserve,  or  from  real  loss  of 

*  The  well-known  phrase  of  JuTenal  m  his  celebrated  passage  on  the  fall  of  Sqfanuc 
(Sat  X.  71). 

t  Ju7.  Sat  X.  72  :— 

"Sedquid 
Turba  Remi  ?    Sequitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odit 
Damnatos.    Idem  populns,  si  Nortia  Tusoo 
Fayisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectos 
Prindpis,  hac  ipsa  Scjanum  dioeret  hora 
AnguBtum.*' 
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Belf-possession,  to  receive  the  deputation  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
eonsul  who  had  come  to  escort  him  back  to  Borne.  The  title  of 
"  Father  of  his  Country  "was  again  declined,  as  it  had  often  been 
before;  bat  he. seized  the  opportonity  |br  demanding  another 
hecatomb  of  Boman  nobles  as  accomplices  in  the  treason  of 
Sejanus  and  the  murder  of  Drosus.  iThe  young  children  of 
Sejanns  are  said  to  have  been  executed  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity,  and  Livilla  herself  was  starved  to  death.  In 
responding  to  the  desire  of  Borne  for  his  return,  Tiberius  made 
his  approacli  in  a  manner  which  betrayed  undiminished  distrust. 
Not  venturing  to  travel  by  land,  he  sailed^  up  the  Tiber,  while 
guards  drove  the  people  from  the  banks ;  but  when  he  reached 
the  gardens  of  Caesar,  his  heart  seemed  to  fail  him  as  he  once 
more  beheld  the  city,  and  he  sailed  down  the  stream  and  back  to 
his  island.  The  stories  of  the  horrid  cruelties  and  loathsome  lusts 
to  which  he  now  returned  are  chiefly  credible  because  they  reflect 
what  is  known  of  the  vices  of  his  order  and  his  age.  "  The  exces- 
sive sensuality  of  the  Boman  nobles,  pampered  by  all  the  appli- 
ances of  art  and  luxury,  was  in  fact  the  frenzy  of  a  class  deprived 
of  the  healthy  stimulus  of  public  action,  and  raised  above  the  re- 
straints of  decency  and  self-respect."  * 

The  loyalty  of  Antonia  in  denouncing  Sejanus  did  not  turn  aside 
the  suspicion  of  the  emperor  from  the  family  of  Germanicus. 
Nero  had  already  perished  in  the  island  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  fate  of  Drusus  appears  to  have  been  sealed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  pretender  who  pei-sonated  him,  with  some  brief  success,  in 
Greece  and  Asia.  After  the  horrid  fashion  which  we  trace  in  the 
suicides  as  well  as  in  the  secret  murders  of  the  time,  Drusus  was 
not  put  to  death  in  prison ;  but,  according  to  an  imperial  formula, 
he  "  ceased  to  exist,"  after  prolonging  his  existence  for  nine  days 
by  gnaMring  the  stuffing  of  his  pallet.  Despair  brought  the  mother 
to  the  same  end  to  which  the  tyrant  had  doomed  the  son ;  and  the 
resolute  Agrippina  is  even  said  to  have  resisted  the  attempts,  made 
by  the  emperor's  command,  to  force  food  down  her  throat.f    These 

•  Merivale,  vol  v.  p.  299. 

f  Mr.  Merivale  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  this  form  of  death :— *'  A  super* 
BtitionB  notion  may  have  been  current,  that  death  by  famine  was  a  kind  of  divine 
infliction ;  it  might  seem  like  simply  leaving  nature  to  take  its  appointed  course ; " 
and,  with  regard  to  the  letter  in  which  Tiberius  recounted  to  the  Senate  all  the 
horrid  details  of  the  death  of  IXrusus,  he  adds :— **  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  mere  wanton  piece  of  unnatural  cruelty.  It  must  have  had  a  political 
purpose;  and  we  may  ooi^ecture  that  it  was  meant,  first,  to  establish  on  unques- 
tionable testimony  the  actual  demise  of  Drusus;   and,  secondly,  to  prove  that  no 
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acjcumulated  horrors,  and  other  drcnmstanoeB  ia  the  cendnot  of 
Tiberius  at  this  period,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  moody 
Claudian  spirit  had  at  last  passed  over  the  limit  which  divides 
mproseness  from  insanity.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  atmosphere  of 
the  reign  of  terror  drove  Nerva,  his  long-attadied-  companion,  to 
suicide,  and  Tiberius,  who  had  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  persnar 
sion,  is  said  to  have  felt  the  stroke  as  his  own  condemnation. 
"  Not  in  vain,"  says  Tacitus, "  was  the  wisest  of  philosophers  wont 
to  maintain  that,  could  the  hearts  of  tyrants  be  opened  to  our 
gaze,  we  should  behold  there  the  direst  wounds  and*  ulcers;  for 
the  mind  is  torn  with^  cruelty,  lust,  and  evil  inclinations,  not  less 
truly  than  the  body  by  blows."  * 

The  sentiment  ascribed  to  various  modem  despots  or  their  min<* 
isters — ^'  Apres  moi  le  d61uge  " — ^has  its  prototype  in  a  quotation 
which  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  made  from  a  Greek  poet : — 

"After  mj  death,  perbh  the  wodd  in  in: " 

an  utterance  which,  if  real,  was  that  of  despair  rather  than  indif^ 
ference.  It  now  remained  for  him  to  provide  for  the  succession  to 
the  empire;  but  here  again  he  was  prevented  by  hypocritical 
reserve  and  real  timidity  from  conferring  on  Rome  the  greatest 
benefit  that  could  console  her  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  by  establish- 
ing a  clear  principle  of  hereditary  right.  Instead  of  this,  he  once 
more  affected  to  give  back  the  supreme  pow^  into  the  hands  of 
the  Senate;  and  for  the  rest,  as  Tacitus  says,  ^'  with  a  hesitating 
mind  and  weary  body,  he  abandoned  to  fate  the  decision  to  which 
he  felt  himself  unequal,"  and  was  content  with  leaving  his  prop- 
erty between  Caius  Germanicns  0»sar  (Caligula) — ^the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Gterinanicus,  and  the  youngest  of  his  five  children — 
and  his  own  grandson,  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  son  of  Drnsus  (a.d. 
35).  Caius  was  now  twenty-three  years  old  and  Tiberius  sixteen, 
their  birth  years  having  been  in  a.d.  12  and  a.d.  10.  8o  frir  as 
the  emperor  had  hitherto  shown  any  preference,  it  had  been  for 
Cains.  There  was  still  an  elder  member  of  the  family,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of  Germanicns.  Though 
this  prince  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  purple  as  the  emperor 

drop  of  the  Julian  blood  had  been  abed,  no  apuk  of  his  divine  spirit  extinguished^  by 
the  hand  of  the  ezeeutioner." 

*  The  imperial  confesnoD,  by  whieh  this  reflectioii  was  sv^gested,  is  too  great  a 
ourioaitj  of  morbid  psychology  to  be  either  suppressed  or  wealcened  by  transla* 
tion.  It  is  the  commeDcemeDt  of  a  letter  to  the  Senate  in  a.o.  82: — '^Quld 
scribam  Tobia,  P«C.,  aut  qaomodo  scnbam,  auk  quid  omnino  non  scribam  hoc 
tempore,  2H  me  DeeDque  pqjus  perdani,  quam  perire  me  qootidie  sentio,  si  sclam* 
Tac.  Ann.  vi.  «. 
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CSaudios,  he  had  been  purposely  excluded  trom  all  Btate  affairs  as 
beiug  infirm  both  in  body  and  in  mind.^  Josephus  tells  a  ro- 
mance story,  which  acoords  well  wilh  the  known  addiction  of 
Tiberius  to  the  arts  of  divination.  Wishing  to  learn  by  a  sign  the 
will  of  the  gods  concerning  the  two  princes,  the  emperor  resolved 
to  choose  that  one  who  shonld  first  come  into  his  presence.  In 
summoning  them,  however,  he  gave  a- hint  to  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Tibmus ;  but,  by  an  accident,  Caius  presented  himself 
first,  and  Tiberius  said,  ^^  My  son,  although  Tiberius  is  nearer  to 
inyself  thairyou  are,  yet  both  are  of  my  own  choice,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  gods,  into  your  hands  I  commit  the  empire  of 
Borne."  Be  the  truth  of  this  story  what  it  may,  Caius  himself 
took  a  surer  method  of  determining  the  decision  in  his  own  favour. 
He  had  formed  a  close  connection  with  Macro,  the  new  pr8et<»'ian 
prefect,  who,  with  a  spirit  as  ambitious  and  tyrannical  as  Sejanus, 
had  never  been- admitted  to  his  mastef's  confidence,  and  was  ready, 
as  the  keen-sighted  emperc»*  once  told  him,  **  to  leave  the  setting 
sun  and  conrt  the  rising."  Macro  was  said  to  hwve  made  use  of 
the  vilest  arts  in  obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  sensual  young 
prince.  Whether  the  confederates  designed  to  hasten  the  empe- 
ror's end  is  doubtful :  that  they  would  not  have  scrupled  so  to  do  is 
sure.  At  the  last  moment,  from  some  unknown  cause,  Tiberius 
made  another  effbrt  to  revisit  Rome.  Once  more  he  came  in  sight 
of  Rome,  this  time  on  the  Appian  road ;  and  once  more  he  turned 
his  back  on  its  seven  hills,  and  retraced  his  steps  along  the 
Gampanian  coast.  An  illness,  which  seized  him  at  Astura,  was 
increased  through  the  efiB^rt  he  made  to  conceal  it  by  taking  part 
in  the  exercises  of  the  camp,  and  in  the  hunt  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Circeii.  He  pressed  on  with  difficulty  to  Mise- 
num,  where  a  splendid  feast  was  spread  in  the  villa  that  had  once 
belonged  to  LucuUus.  But  the  courtiers  knew  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him ;  and  the  physician  Charicles,  who  was  about 
to  leave  the  court  for  a  time,  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
farewell  obeisance,  to  feel  the  emperor's  pulse.  Tiberius  detected 
the  action,  and,  as  if  resolved  to  brave  alike  the  prognostications  of 
science  and  the  expectations  of  the  courtiers,  prolonged  the  feast 
fer  into  the  night,  and  then  dismissed  the  guests  with  all  the 
accustomed  formalities.  Charicles  was,  however,  able  to  inform 
Macro  that  all  would  be  over  in  two  days ;  and  a  fainting  fit,  with 
which  the  emperor  was  seized  on  the  15th  of  March,  seemed  to 

*  The  ramainingprmoe  of  the  impend  hoaBe^tiMfmperorN^ 
jeu  in  which  TiberiuB  died  (a.ii.  87). 
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have  verified  tbe  prediction.  The  courtiers  were  already  offering 
their  congratulations  to  Caius,  who  had  left  the  room  to  take  his 
measures  for  assuming  power,  when  the  report  was  spread  that 
Tiberius  had  revived.  Caius  was  struck  speechless  with  fear  and 
disappointment ;  but  Macro,  with  a  soldier's  presence  of  mind, 
ordered  the  old  man  to  be  smothered  bj  heaping  on  coverlets  as  if 
for  warmth,  and  to  be  left  alone  to  die.*  He  expired  in  the  seven- 
ty-eighth year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  C^ars  who  succeeded  with* 
out  usurpation  to  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world ;  in  the  degen- 
eracy of  whose  character,  more  and  more  hateful,  though  never 
utterly  contemptible,  we  may  trace  tbe  natural  fruits  of  the  de- 
spotic system,  and  who  presents  a  warning  to  those  who  would 
revive  it,  lest  in  claiming  the  imperial  rights  of  a  Julius  or  an 
Augustus,  they  become  rather  assimilated  to  the  pattern  of  a 
Tiberius.  As  the  historian^of  the  empire  observes:— "It  is  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  placed,  an  age  of  rapid  though 
silent  transition,  rather  than  of  the  man  himself,  which  invests 
him  with  an  historical  interest."  Having  traced  the  imperial  sys- 
tem through  that  third  stage  of  its  development  which  his  history 
illustrates,  we  have  no  need  to  dwell  long  upon  the  caricature  of 
its  vices  in  hss  successors. 

Caius  Germanicus  CsBsar,  more  commonly  known  by  the  pet 
name  of  CAiJGnLA,t  which  his  father's  soldiers  had  conferred  upon 
their  playmate,  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  "Csesar"  and  "Augustus."  His  frank  though  licen- 
tious youth  was  of  itself  a  relief  £rom  the  reserved  moroseness  of 
Tiberius ;  and  the  people  were  willing  to  be  indulgent  even  to  the 


*  Sach  is  the  plain  statement  of  Tacitus  and  Dion ;  but  Saetonins  quotes  «n  account 
from  Seneca,  which  implies  that  the  emperor  died  natorally,  after  giving  a  last  sign  of  his 
habitual  indecision  by  holding  out  iiis  ring  as  if  he  meant  to  gire  some  one  the  symbol 
of  authority,  and  then  replacing  it  on  his  finger.  In  another  passage,  this  collector  of 
gossip  directly  charges  Caius  with  poisoning  Tiberius. 

f  The  diminutive  of  eaUga  (the  military  buskin)  was  jocosely  given  as  a  name  to 
the  little  prince,  whether  from  his  actually  wearing  it,  or  shnply  from  his  being  broogfat 
up  among  the  soldiers,  and  perhaps  imitating  their  manners  with  tbe  ^tniming  caricature 
of  a  child.  It  seems  strange  that  grave  historians  should  write  the  annals  of  a  Roman 
emperor  under  the  name  of  **  Little-Boots,"  which  was  always  resented  by  himself^  and  is 
never  used  by  Tacitus,  Seneca,  or  Pliny — ^who  always  call  him  Gains  or  Caius  OeBsar— and 
seems  to  be  first  found  in  Aurelius  Victor.  Yet  it  is  a  sort  of  poetic  justice  that  snch  a 
caricature  ni  humanity— the  very  ideal  of  Shakspere's  '*  angry  ape"— should  be  fixed  hi 
lustory  by  a  mere  nick-nsme ;  and  perhaps  we  have  reason  to  regret  that  excess  of  grav- 
ity which,  m  oor  own  history,  has  left  off  talking  <rf  Idukltmd^  and  such  other  names  by 
which  our  kings  were  best  known  to  their  own  age. 
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▼ices  of  the  son  of  GermaDicus.     While  their  exultation  at  the 
tyraDt's  death  prompted  for  a  moment  the  wild  cry  of  "  TiberinB 
to  the  Tiber,"  the  Senate  showed  as  little  respect  to  his  last  will, 
and  conferred  on  Cains  the  imperial  power  and  titles,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  young  Tiberius.     But  Gains  liberally  executed  that 
part  of  the  will  which  left  ample  legacies  to  the  prsetorians,  the 
legions,  and  the  citizens.    For  this  and  other  profuse  acts  of  gener- 
osity, the  means  were  found  in  a  treasure  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  millions  sterling,  which  the  care  of  the  late  emperor  had 
accumulated.    The  last  obsequies  of  Tiberius  were  performed  with 
befitting  splendour,  and  Cains  pronounced  the  funeral  oration,  but 
the  tyrant  was  not  enrolled  among  the  gods,  nor  was  the  Senate 
asked  to  confirm  his  acts.    Cains  was  no  less  careful  to  render 
funeral  honours  to  his  mother  and  brothers.    He  went  in  person 
to  bring  the  ashes  of  Agrippina  and  Nero  from  the  islands  where 
they  had  died,  and  laid  them,  with  those  of  Drusus,  in  the  im- 
perial mausoleum.    After  assuring  the  Senate,  in  his  first  speech, 
that  he  intended  to  share  the  government  with  them,  and  to  be 
guided  by  their  superior  wisdom,  Cains  began  his  administration 
with  measures  which  delighted  Borne  with  the  promise  of  a  happy 
change.     He  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  aU  political  offenders, 
released  those  who  were  in  prison,  recalled  the  banished,  and  drove 
out  the  delators.    Among  other  constitutional  and  judicial  reforms, 
he  attempted  to  revive  the  popular  election  of  magistrates ;  but  the 
nobles  had  been  too  long  relieved  from  the  troubles  of  a  canvass  to 
be  willing  to  come  forward  as  candidates.    Cains  himself  assumed 
the  consulship  two  months  after  his  accession,  and  delighted  the 
citizens  with  his  sedulous  attention  to  public  business.    But  when 
the  signal  for  retreat  from  the  malaria  of  Borne  was  given  by  the 
arrival  of  the  last  day  of  August,  which  was  also  the  emperor's 
birthday,  he  celebrated  the  commencement  of  the  holiday  season 
by  magnificent  games  and  banquets,  and  himself  resumed  the 
habits  of  dissipation  in  which  he  had  lived  from  early  youth.    The 
extravagance  of  his  spectacles  and  the  wanton  humours  he  indulged 
had  already  betrayed  the  deep  taint  of  mental  as  well  as  moral 
weakness,  when  his  revels  were  interrupted  by  a  dangerous  illness. 
Through  all  the  empire  the  temples  resounded  with  prayers  for  his 
recovery,  which  the  devotees  were  soon  ready  to  redouble  for  de- 
liverance from  his  tyranny :  for  all  the  brilliant  promise  which 
had  gilded  over  his  early  vices  and  his  mean  dissimulation  towards 
Tiberius,  was  obliterated  by  his  illness,  and  the  work  of  demorali- 
zation was  completed  by  the  flattery  which  greeted  his  recovery. 
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Caligula's  career  is  henceforth  of  no  other  interest  than  as  an 
example  of  that  Nenaesis  of  despotic  power  which  drives  her  victims 
to  insanity,  and  there  Is  no  profit  in  pursuing  the  details  of  the 
^^  fantastic  tricks  "  whidi  draw  tears  from  angels  and  disgust  from 
men.^  He  first  put  to  death  the  young  Tiberius,  whom  he  had 
promised  the  Senate  that  he  would  bring  up  as  his  own  son.  Then 
he  commanded  his  grandmother  Antonia,  and  his  old  adherent 
Macro,  with  his  wife,  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  His  passion 
for  the  cruel  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  always  strong,  passed  all 
bounds  of  decency.  Not  only  were  Senators  and  Ejiights  forced 
to  the  indignity,  which  form^  emperors  had  reused  to  accept  as 
a  voluntary  sacrifice,  of  exhibiting  tiiemselves  in  the  arena,  but 
the  emperor  himself  is  said  to  have  fought  as  a  gladiator,  his  safety 
being  ensured  by  the  blui^ted  swords  of  his  antagonists.  No  such 
precautions  were  taken  on  behalf  of  the  noble  combatants,  and  on 
one  occasion  twenty-eix  knights  were  slaughtered.  The  regular 
gladiators,  whose  number  had  be^i  limited  by  Augustus,  were 
butchered  in  whole  bands,  and  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  were  on 
a  like  scale.  It  is  even  said  that  once,  when  there  were  not  con- 
demned criminals  enough  to  satisfy  Caligula's  thirst  for  blood,  be 
ordered  some  of  the  spectators  to  be  exposed  to  the  lions.  He  him* 
self  drove  chariots  in  the  races  of  the  circus,  and  became  the  patron 
of  one  of  the  four  factions,  the  establishment  of  which  appears 
to  date  from  Caligula's  reign,  the  Green,  Blue,  Eed,  and  White : 
the  emperor  espoused  the  green  faction.  His  extravagance  soon 
exhausted  the  treasures  amassed  by  Tiberius;  and  the  informers 
were  again  encouraged  to  renew  tiie  accusations  which  were  the 
means  of  replenishing  the  emperor's  coffers  and  gratifying  his 
passions.  By  such  a  course  he  soon  made  himself  the  common 
enemy  of  that  vast  portion  of  the  human  race  which  was  cursed  by 
his  dominion :  and  he  felt  it.  The  image  by  which  Tiberius  ex- 
pressed his  own  attitude  towards  his  subjects  showed  at  least  the 
bold  spirit  of  a  hunter  of  men ;  but  the  wish  ascribed  to  Caligula, 
that  the  Boman  people  had  but  one  neck,  so  that  he  might  sever 
it  at  a  blow,  if  ever  really  uttered,  was  the  very  climax  of  impotent 
malice. 

Nor  was  ihe  tyrant's  lust  less  horrid  than  his  cruelty.    During 
their  long  decline  into  vicious  luxury,  the  Bomans  had  abstained 

*  The  ezeeUent  popular  woik  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Malkm,  eutitled  "  mstorical  Pai^ 
allels,"  gives  a  suffident  number  of  these  details  to  illustrate  the  insanity  produced  in  a 
feeble  constitution  by  the  possession  of  arbitrary  power,  in  comparison  with  the  ezamplea 
of  the  Persian  Oambyses  and  Paul  of  Russia. 
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from  those  incestuous  marriages  which  disgraced  the  Asiatic 
Greeks;  but  Caius  had  formed  a  connection  with  his  sister 
Drusilla,  upon  whose  death  he  wandered  down  the  Italian  coast 
to  Sicily,  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  then  returned  to  command 
divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  under  the  name  of  Panthea  (the 
Universal  Deity).  ^'  Having  strained  his  morbid  feelings  to  this 
pitch  of  fanaticism,  the  crazy  monster  relieved  them  by  an  out- 
burst of  cynical  humour.  He  declared  that,  if  any  man  dared  to 
mourn  for  his  sister's  death,  he  should  be  punished,  for  she  had 
become  a  goddess ;  if  any  one  ventured  to  rejoice  at  her  deifica- 
tion, he  should  be  punished  also,  for  she  was  dead."  He  next 
married  Lollia  Paulina,  having  compelled  her  husband  Eegnlus 
to  divorce  her;  and  soon  divorcing  her  he  finally  married 
Osesonia.  But  no  Eoman  lady  was  safe  from  his  licence,  nor 
their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  from  the  fatal  consequences 
of  withstanding  him.  To  the  foreign  princes  who  came  to  pay 
their  homage  at  Bome  lie  displayed  the  most  arrogant  humours 
of  an  autocrat,  and  cut  short  their  contest  for  precedence  with  the 
words  of  Homer, — "  One  chief,  one  king."  Though  not  venturing 
to  assume  the  royal  title,  he  claimed  to  be  a  deity  upon  earth,  and 
after  exhibiting  himself  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
and  Apollo  in  turn,  and  pretending  to  commune  with  the  Capito- 
line  Jove  himself,  in  conversation  sometimes  mixed  with  jests  and 
sometimes  with  loud  quarrels,  he  at  length  reached  the  point  of 
proclaiming  the  universal  deity  of  the  Gsesar — supreme  over  all 
local  gods.  His  extraordinary  interview  with  the  deputation  of 
Alexandrian  Jews,  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  edict 
for  his  worship,  we  reserve,  with  his  relations  to  the  family  of  Herod, 
for  another  chapter. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  these  revolting  traits  in  the  x>er80nal 
character  of  Caligula  to  the  state  of  the  empire  under  his  rule,  we* 
may  be  surprised  that  we  do  not  find  one  universal  scene  of  mis» 
government ;  and  we  may  more  than  suspect  that  the  historians,, 
whose  picture  of  the  CsBsars  is  drawn  in  the  darkest  tints,  have 
been  led  by  prejudice  or  perverse  consistency  to  omit  many  a 
redeeming  feature.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Caligida's 
restless  excitement  displayed  itself  in  business  as  well  as  in  pleas- 
ure ;  while  his  self-reliance  was  shown  in  the  fact,  that  he  never 
surrendered  himself  to  a  favourite.  His  was  not  the  incapacity 
which  slumbers  in  lazy  enjoyment  while  all  around  goes  to  ruin ; 
but  the  notion  of  his  superior  nature,  engendered  in  a  morbidly 
irritable  brain,  with  no  training  either  in  the  school  of  experience 
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or  of  adversity,  drove  him  to  extravagance  even  in  his  beat  pro- 
jects. Magnificence  in  architectare  is  a  leading  passion  of  great 
minds ;  and  no  wonder,  for  this  alone  of  all  hnman  works  unites 
in  the  highest  degree  beauty,  greatness,  utility,  and  monumental 
durability,  presenting  in  the  public  ways  a  constant  gratification  to 
the  taste  of  those  to  whose  wants  it  ministers.  The  praise  so  often 
lavished  on  Augustus,  because  he  "  found  Some  of  brick  and 
left  it  of  marble,"  may  not  fairly  be  denied  to  the  designer  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct ;  and  the  viaduct  over  the  Yelabrum,  from  the 
Palatine  hill  to  the  Capitoline,  though  of  less  utility,  was  a  noble 
work  of  engineering  skill.  The  enlargement  of  the  palace  of  the 
Oaesars  on  the  Palatine,  where  the  modest  residence  of  Augustus 
occupied  an  angle  of  the  mount,  may  be  excused  as  suited  to  the 
supremacy  which  was  now  the  confessed  right  of  the  prince,  but 
it  was  carried  out  on  the  most  extravagant  scale ;  and  the  same 
mind  that  planned  harbours  of  refuge  from  the  perils  of  the  straits 
of  Messana,  revelled  in  the  senseless  grandeur  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Gulf  of  Baiffi  as  a  mere  temporary  platform  for  a 
pageant,  in  which  Caligula  claimed  to  have  far  surpassed  the 
bridges  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him ,  however,  to  exhibit  on  the  Campanian 
coast  a  mock  triumph  over  the  Parthians  ;  the  son  of  Germanicus 
must  pluck  fresh  laurels  on  the  fields  of  his  Other's  fame.  According 
to  Suetonius,  the  thought  was  su^ested  by  a  sudden  desire  to  recruit 
his  slender  escort  of  Batavian  horsemen  ;  and  while  he  proclaimed 
that  the  barbarians  were  threatening  the  frontiers,  his  real  purpose 
was  to  fill  his  empty  coffers  by  exactions  in  Graul  and  Spain*  Turn- 
ing aside  before  he  reached  Rome,  he  advanced  sometimes  by 
forced  marches,  as  if  the  safety  of  the  empire  were  at  stake,  some- 
times with  the  slow  pomp  of  an  Oriental  despot's  progress.  The 
cities  on  his  route  were  required  to  sweep  the  roads  and  lay  the  dust 
before  the  emperor  and  his  train  of  players,  gladiators,  and  women. 
Arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  assumed  the  airs  of  a  rigid 
disciplinarian  ;  and,  as  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  he  extemporized 
the  show  of  a  battle  by  sending  some  captives  across  the  river, 
and  causing  the  alarm  to  be  given  in  the  camp  while  he  was  at 
supper.  Then,  sallying  forth  with  only  a  few  of  his  guards,  he 
dispersed  the  pretended  enemy,  and  returned  to  upbraid  his  legions 
for  their  sluggishness,  while  he  rewarded  the  vigilance  of  his  com- 
rades with  a  newly-invented  chaplet,  which  he  called  the  ^' crown 
exploratory."  The  victory  was  announced  to  the  Senate  by  a 
'^  laurelled  letter,"  which  contrasted  their  indolent  enjoyments  at 
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Borne  with  the  dangers  faced  by  their  prince.  Such  is  the  story 
of  the  ancients,  who  make  Caligula  always  grotesque,  even  when 
he  is  not  atrocious.  But  Mr.  Merivale  thinks  that  a  very  different 
truth  may  be  detected  through  the  caricature  itselfi  "  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  principate  of  Tiberius,  the  oomn^and  of  the  legions 
on  the  Rhine  was  left  by  him  reluctantly  in  the  hands  of  a  chief 
whom  he  had  not  the  courage  to  dispossess.  Lentiilus  Gaetulicus 
had  defied  the  emperor,  and  the  emperor  had  succumbed  to  his 
menaces.  Tiberius  was  old  and  timid,  and  satisfied  perhaps  that 
the  obedience  of  the  legions  would  at  least  last  his  own  time ;  but 
Gains  partook  neither  of  his  fears  .nor  of  his  confidence.  The 
Telaxati<»i  of  discipline  by  his  l^ate  had  given  occasion  to  attacks 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  But  it  was  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  Imperator,  as  a  token  of  independence  on  the  part  of  bis  own 
officer ;  and  it  was  with  the  bold  determination,  as  I  conceive,  to 
put  down  this  rising  spirit  in  person,  that  Gains,  under  pretence 
of  defending  the  firontiers,  left  Borne  for  Gaul,  to  defend  himself 
and  his  imperial  authority.  In  daring,  Gains  was  not  deficient ; 
perhaps  he  had  not  sense  enough  fairly  to  estimate  the  dangers 
which  beset  him.  But  at  such  a  crisis,  daring  was  the  best  wis- 
dom, and  the  apparition  of  the  redoubted  emperor  in  the  midst  of 
a  disaffected  camp,  together  with  some  examples  of  sternness, 
which  showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  may  have  actually 
saved  the  state  from  a  bloody  and  bootless  revolution."  !N^or  does 
this  view  necessarily  exclude  the  substantial  truth  of  the  story  of 
the  mock  victory ;  for  such  alternations  of  vigour  and  absurdity 
seem  to  give  the  truest  picture  of  the  inconsistent  character  of 
Galigula. 

Returning  to  Lugdunum,  Gains  began  tbe  work  of  extorting 
money.  To  forced  contributions  of  all  kinds,  and  fines  for 
imaginary  offences,  he  added  an  expedient  so  ingenious  as  to  prove 
that  there  was  at  least  *'  method  in  his  madness."  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  the  furniture  of  the  imperial  palaces  were  brought  from 
Italy,  and  sold  by  Gains  in  person,  nor  dared  the  rich  provincials 
be  deaf  to  the  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  imperial  auctioneer.  At 
the  games  which  he  celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  the  empe- 
ror played  the  critic  on  the  eloquence  and  poetry  of  authors,  giving 
the  unsncoessfril  competitors  the  choice  of  licking  out  their  com- 
positions from  the  tablets,  or  being  cast  into  the  Rhone.  The  year 
closed  with  the  execution  of  Lentulus  Gsetulicus,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Galigula's  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippina,  for  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor's  life ;  and  the  Senate,  in  voting  him  an 
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ovation,  gave  new  oflfence  by  sending  his  ancle  Clandins  at  the  head 
of  the  deputation  to  congratulate  him. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  a.d.  40,  Caligula  assumed  the  consul- 
ship at  Lyon,  but  resigned  it  on  the  twelfth  day.  ,The  winter  was 
spent  in  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Britain,  which  may  have 
been  wisely  planned  to  employ  the  legions  who  were  discoutented 
Qt  the  death  of  their  late  commander ;  but  which  is  said  to  have 
had  a  termination  as  fruitless  as  the  one,  and  as  grotesque  as  the 
other,  of  the  last  imperial  enterprises  directed  from  and  to  the 
same  port  o^  Gessoriacum  {Boulogne).  The  troops,  expecting  the 
signal  to  embark,  were  one  day  marshalled  on  the  beach  in  full 
array  of  battle,  with  all  the  battering  train,  and  Cains  had  mounted 
a  tribunal  as  if  to  give  the  signal,  when  suddenly  they  were 
ordered  to  pile  their  arms,  and  to  fill  their  helmets  with  shells 
gathered  from  the  beach,  which  they  laid  in  a  heap  at  the  empe 
Tor's  feet.  These  were  sent  to  Rome  as  spoils  of  his  victory  over 
the  ocean,  which  he  celebrated  on  the  spot  by  an  ample  donative 
to  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse.* 

Orders  were  sent  to  Eome  to  prepare  the  grandest  triumph  that 
bad  ever  yet  been  seen,  over  Germany  and  Britain  ;  and  in  addition 
to  a  few  slaves  and  fugitives,  the  troops  of  supposed  German  cap- 
tives were  represented  by  Gauls,  chosen  for  their  great  stature, 
whose  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  and  was  dyed  red,  and  who  were 
taught  a  little  German  and  called  by  German  names.  After  all, 
the  mock  triumph  was  not  celebrated ;  for  the  Senate,  doubtful, 
as  it  seems,  whether  the  emperor  was  in  earnest,  omitted  the 
necessary  invitation,  and  Caligula  entered  the  city  with  only  an 
ovation,  on  his  birthday,  the  Slst  of  August,  a.d.  40.  He  came, 
he  said,  not  for  the  Senate,  but  for  the  knights  and  people,  who 
alone  deserved  his  presence  among  them.     "  For  the  Senate, "  he 


*  Here  again  Mr.  Merivale  *'  hesitates  to  believe  that  the  British  Expedid(m^  as  it 
was  sarcastically  denominated,  was  such  a  monstrous  farce  as  it  has  been  described 
to  us.  The  erection  of  a  lighthouse  indicates  at  least  an  intelligent  puipose,  and 
cannot  have  been  a  mere  whimsical  fancy.  Possibly  Galus  was  diverted  from  a  real 
intention  of  attacking  Britain  by  some  act  of  submission,  from  which  he  anticipated 
the  opening  of  freer  and  more  regular  communication  with  the  natives.  Even  the 
picking  of  shells  may  be  a  grotesque  misrepresenting  of  recdving  a  tribute  of  Rutupian 
pearis."  But  surely,  if  this  last  suggestion  had  been  well  founded,  the  pearls  would 
luve  been  made  the  most  of  in  the  narrative ;  and  Mr.  Merivale  adds  that,  *^  after  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  claim  Gains  now  advanced  to  a  triumph,  as  for  a 
glorious  success,  was  utterly  extravagant ;  nor  is  it  incredible  that  the  tricks  with 
which  he  is  said  to  have  given  colour  to  it,  were  hardly  less  absurd  than  they  are  described 
to  have  been.** 
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added,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  "  I  will  neither  be  a  prince 
nor  a  citizen,  bnt  an  imperator  and  a  conqueror."  * 

To  prove  that  this  at  least  was  no  jest,  he  entered  the  city  in 
the  dress  of  an  Imperator,  and  encamped  his  l^ons  in  the  Forum. 
This  open  abandonment  of  the  republican  fiction  provoked  a  plot 
against  his  life,  which  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  conspirators. 
The  discovery  revealed  a  latent  spark  of  that  generous  feeling 
which  had  once  made  Caius  the  ho]>e  of  Rome.  Being  informed 
that  some  of  his  most  trusted  courtiers  were  in  the  plot,  he  bared 
his  bosom  before  them,  and  offered  them  a  sword  to  pierce  his 
heart.  The  chief  conspirator,  Cerialis,  though  tortured  to  obtain 
a  confession,  had  his  life  spared.  The  Senate  seized  the  occasion 
for  fresh  marks  of  abject  homage,  and  the  mutual  distrust  inspired 
by  the  reign  of  terror  seemed  to  secure  the  tyrant  against  the  fate 
of  Csesar.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  con- 
spiracy in  his  own  household,  headed  by  Cassius  Chserea,  a  tribune 
of  the  Prsetorian  guards,  whose  resentment  he  had  provoked  by  the 
most  wanton  insults.  The  conspirators  despatclied  him  with  thirty 
wounds,  in  a  vaulted  passage  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  circus, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  a.d.  41,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fourth  of  his  reign.  His  attached  friend,  the  Jew 
Agrippa,  threw  a  cloak  over  the  body,  which  he  presently  burnt 
and  buried  in  haste ;  and  the  ashes  were  afterwards  honoured  with 
funeral  rites  by  the  sisters  of  Caligula.  In  reviewing  the  record  of 
his  brief  career,  and  after  recognizing  the  warning  it  gives  of  the 
effect  of  wielding  arbitrary  power,  the  historian  is  tempted  to  sum 
up  the  whole  in  the  jest  of  a  Gaul,  which  the  cynical  humour  of 
the  emperor  suffered  to  pass  unpunished.  The  man,  who  was  a 
currier,  was  detected  by  Caius  in  a  smile,  as  he  saw  him  seated  on 
his  tribunal  with  the  insignia  of  Jove ;  and  on  the  emperor's  ask- 
ing him  what  he  thought  of  him,  he  replied,  "  I  think  you  a  great 
absurdity.'* 

Kidiculous  as  it  would  seem  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
the  great  Caius  Caesar  and  his  imperial  namesake,  there  was  a 
singular  parallel  in  the  circumstances  of  their  deaths.  When  the 
murderers  of  Caligula,  like  those  of  Julius,  had  each  plunged  his 
dagger  in  the  body,  they  rushed  out  of  the  palace  in  helpless 
expectation  of  the  liberty  which  they  had  made  no  preparations 
to  secure.  There  was  still  a  republican  party  in  the  Senate,  which, 
headed  by  the  Consuls,  made  some  attempt  to  restore  the  old 

*  The  contrast  embodied  in  this  speech  is  an  indicaUon  of  the'  strictly  dvil,  nay,  re 
piobttcan  idea  still  connected  with  the  title  of  Princepa. 
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constitution,  and  to  proscribe  the  memory  of  the  CflesarB.  But  the 
contrast  between  the  assembly  in  the  midst  of  which  Jnlins  had 
been  strack  dovm,  and  the  servile  band  that  had  placed  the  seat 
of  Caligula  above  the  reach  of  their  own  daggers,  was  a  sign  of 
their  helplessness ;  and  the  power  of  decision  had  passed  away  to 
a  new  and  very  different  body.  "  While  the  Senate  deliberated  " 
— says  Gibbon — 'Hhe  Prsetorian  guards  had  resolved."  A  party 
of  them,  having  rushed  into  the  palace,  found  a  man  hidden 
behind  the  curtain  of  a  verandah ;  and  as  they  dragged  him  out, 
half  dead  with  terror,  they  recognised  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  uncle 
of  the  late  emperor.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  alleged 
incapacity  which  had  been  the  excuse  for  treating  Claudius  with 
contemptuous  n^tect,  the  name  of  the  brother  of  Germanicus  was 
a  talisman  for  the  soldiery,  who  at  once  saluted  hira  as  Imperator, 
and  carried  him  off  to  their  camp.  In  the  morning,  he  accepted 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sent  Agrippa  to  persuade  the  Senate 
to  save  its  dignity  by  appearing  to  make  the  choice  which  it  was 
unable  to  refiise.  Serious  opposition  came  only  from  the  conspir- 
ators ;  ChsBrea  protesting  against  ^^  the  substitution  of  an  idiot 
for  a  madman,"  while  Sabinus,  who  seems  to  have  engaged  in  the 
plot  as  a  republican,  declared  that  he  would  not  survive  the  acces- 
sion of  another  Csesar.  He  kept  his  word  by  felling  on  his  sword, 
though  not  included  in  the  condemnation  of  Ch©rea  and  a  few 
others  for  the  murder  of  Caligula,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the 
new  reign.  The  Senate  went  through  the  form  of  passing  the 
constitutional  act  which  conferred  the  imperium  on  Claudius;  but 
his  actual  elevation  by  the  Praetorian  cohorts  proved  that  the 
purple  had  passed  into  the  gift  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  last  step, 
of  making  it  again  the  prize  of  a  successAil  general,  was  alone 
wanting  to  complete  the  cycle  of  the  imperial  system.  Meanwhile 
the  new  emperor's  timidity  kept  his  person  perpetually  environed 
by  his  guards. 

Tiberius  Culvdtub  Drusus  Nero  Csesar  Augustus  Germanicus, 
the  younger  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  was  bom  at  Lugdunum 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  b.o.  10.  Deformity  combined  with  per- 
petual ill-health  made  him  an  object  so  contemptible  i.i  Boman 
eyes  that  his  very  mother  spoke  of  hira  as  a  monster  of  humanity,* 
and  Augustus  deemed  him  fit  for  nothing  but  an  augur,  and  would 
not  even  suffer  him  to  be  seen  among  the  family  of  Caesar  in  the 
circus.  But  even  while  uttering  the  despairing  wish  "  that  the 
poor  creature  would  take  pains  to  imitate  some  respectable  per- 

*  Portentum  hominU. 
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Bonage  in  bearing,  gait,  and  gesture,"  and  declaring  that  be  conld 
not  ordinarily  speak  intelligibly,  the  emperor  confessed  that  he 
had  found  something  to  like  in  the  style  of  Clandius's  declamation. 
When  Tiberius  also  denied  him  all  active  employment,  he  solaced 
himself  with  literary  pursuits,  mingled,  according  to  his  detractors, 
with  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  gross  debauchery;  but  the 
extent  of  his  compositions  seems  to  show  that  these  charges  of 
vice,  indolence,  and  mental  incapacity  are  at  least  exaggerated.* 
At  the  court  of  Caius,  he  was  made  the  butt  of  practical  jokes, 
which  he  had  the  sense  to  bear  with  good  humour.  What  we 
know  of  him  before  his  accession  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Merivale : — ^^That  the  judgment  of  a  man  from  whom  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  men  and  things  had  been  withheld,  was  not 
equal  to  his  learning,  and  that  the  infirmities  of  his  body  affected 
his  powers  of  decision,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  may  easily  be  imagined :  nevertheless  it  may  be  allowed 
that  in  a  private  station,  and  anywhere  but  at  Rome,  Claudius 
would  have  passed  muster  as  a  respectable,  and  not  perhaps  an 
useless  member  of  society."  f 

The  mature  age  of  fifty  at  which  Claudius  assumed  the  govera- 
ment  gave  at  least  a  security  against  the  boyish  absurdities  of 
Caligula ;  but  his  weak  and  timid  nature  made  him  the  tool  of 
the  freedmen  and  mistresses  into  whose  society  he  had  been 
thrown  by  his  seclusion  from  affairs  of  state ;  and  a  still  more 
fatal  influence  was  exercised  over  him  by  his  third  wife,  the  noto- 
rious Valeria  Messalina.  But  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  that  these  evil  influences  prevailed  over  the  emperor's 
desire  to  signalize  himself  as  the  imitator  of  the  policy  of  Augus- 
tas ;  and  his  government  of  the  provinces  and  wars  on  the  fron- 
tiers were  even  attended  with  signal  success.    His  wars  had  for 

*  Besides  mBtoiies  of  Romsn  affain  irom  the  Battle  of  Actium  in  forty-one  books, 
of  his  own  times  in  dght,  of  the  Etruscans  in  twenty,  and  of  the  Carthaginians  in  eight, 
Claudius  wrote  a  defence  of  CScero  in  reply  to  Asinius  Gallns,  a  Greek  comedy,  and  a 
treatise  on  dioe^playing.  In  these  woiks  he  of  course  sTaUed  himself^  as  was  usual  with 
Boman  authors,  of  the  aid  of  grammarians  and  learned  freedmen.  Claudius  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  effect  literary  reforms :  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  ^,  i",  and  some  third  letter 
into  the  Boman  alphabet. 

f  Mr.  MeriTale  avows  that  this  opmion  is  influenced  by  the  study  of  the  emperor^s 
countenance  in  his  busts,  whioh  he  considers  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  imperial 
seriesL  '*  If  his  figure,  as  we  are  told,  was  tall,  and  when  sitting  appeared  not  ungrao» 
ful,  his  face,  at  least  in  repose,  was  eminently  handsouM.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  re> 
mark  in  it  an  expceasion  of  pain  and  anxiety  which  forcibly  arrests  our  sympathy.  It  is 
the  £M)e  of  an  honest  and  weU-meaning  man,  who  feels  himself  unequal  to  the  task  ink 
posed  upon  him." 
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their  chief  object  the  permanent  security  of  the  frontier  provinces ; 
bnt  in  one  case  he  added  a  long-coveted  possession  to  the  empire. 
But  first  we  have  to  glance  at  Africa.  Mauretania,  having  finally 
become  a  Eoman  possession  when  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Juba  11., 
fell  as  one  of  Caligula's  victims  (a.d.  40),  and  having  been  con- 
stituted by  Claudius  into  two  provinces,*  was  made  by  the  enter- 
prisiDg  governor,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  base  of  an  expedition 
beyond  the  Atlas.  He  proceeded  ten  days'  march  through  the 
TaJUet  (or  Country  of  the  Date-palm)  as  far  as  the  river  Gir,  on 
the  northern  mai^gin  of  the  Sahara  (a.d.  42). 

While  the  Eoman  empire  was  thus  extended  to  its  ^^  natural 
limits  "  in  Africa,  the  boundary  of  the  Ehine  was  still  insecure, 
and  there  remained  another  conquest,  which  even  the  moderate 
policy  of  Augustus  had  deemed  essential  to  the  "  rectification  '* 
of  the  north-western  frontier.  Upon  the  death  of  Caligula, 
Servius  Galba,  the  governor  of  Gaul,  instead  of  aspiring,  as  his 
friends  would  have  had  him  do,  to  the  purple  which  he  afterwards 
found  so  fatal,  carried  the  Roman  arms  again  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  made  war  upon  the  Chatti,  but  with  no  decisive  results. 
About  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  seemed  to  ofifer  itself  for 
subjecting  to  Borne  her  most  inveterate  enemies  among  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  when  the  Cherusci,  weakened  by  their  own  dissensions, 
invoked  the  arbitration  of  the  emperor.  Claudius  preferred  the 
government  of  a  vassal  prince  to  a  direct  attempt  at  conquest, 
and  the  people  were  content  to  receive  for  tlieir  chief  Italicus, 
the  son  of  Flavins,  the  renegade  brother  of  Arminius ;  though 
his  Roman  birth  and  manners,  his  parentage  and  name,  all 
inflamed  the  animosity  of  the  patriot  party,  whom  he  had  great 
diflSculty  in  keeping  down.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  Chauci, 
who,  since  the  campaigns  of  Germanicus,  had  profited  by  their 
'alliance  with  Rome  to  carry  on  commerce  with  Gaul,  as  well  as 
with  Britain,  made  a  piratical  attack  upon  the  country  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  able  legate,  Domitius  Corbulo,  resolved 
to  chastise  them  effectually.  Sailing  down  the  Rhine,  he  sub- 
dued the  Frisians,  and  attacked  the  Chauci  on  their  own  coasts. 

*  The  MauretanicB  dw»^  with  the  epithets  of  Tingiiana  (from  Tingis,  Tangier)^  and 
C<narientU  (from  Julia  Oeesaroa,  Z&rthdl)y  were  divided  by  the  river  Matva,  the  old 
limit  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Bocchtu,  which  oorreepondB  to  Morocco,  The  eastern 
province,  corresponding  to  the  west  and  central  parts  of  Algeria^  included  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  HasscBsylii  and  the  former  Numidian  kingdom.  Oonstantine  added 
to  Mauretania  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  MassaBsylii,  and  made  the  country  between 
Slide  and  the  Ampsaga  into  the  province  of  Mourdania  SUifmtu^  so  named  from  the 
inland  town  of  Sitlfi  {SUif). 
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His  progress  already  promised  the  conquest  of  the  country,  when 
the  emperor — ^luoved,  it  is  said,  by  jealousy  of  a  possible  rival, 
or  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  moderation — sent  him  the  order 
of  recall.  Corbulo  obeyed,  with  the  remark,  "  How  fortunate 
were  once  the  Boman  captains."  He  found  occupation  for  his 
troops  in  a  work  which  has  lasted  to  our  own  time,  the  canal 
from  the  Maas  near  Rotterdam  to  the  Bhine  near  Leyden 
(a.d.  47).  "Before  the  adoption  of  the  modem  railroad,  the 
canal  of  Corbulo  was  the  common  highway  of  tra£5c  between 
Eotterdam  and  Leyden;  and  its  plodding  trekaohuyt  may  stiU 
faithfully  represent  the  old  Eoman  tow-boat  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes."  * 

The  emperor  reserved  for  himself  the  conquest  of  Britain,  an 
enterprise  which  the  first  Csesar  had  left  to  his  successors  as  a 
fixed  tradition  of  the  imperial  policy ;  but  which  Augustus  had 
been  obliged  to  postpone  while  the  Gallic  legions  were  employed 
upon  the  Bhine.  If  that  river  was  accounted  the  natural  frontier 
of  Gaul,  much  more  was  our  island  deemed  the  natural  appendage 
of  this  province,  with  which  it  had  had  the  closest  connection 
from  the  earliest  period.  The  inhabitants  of  both  were  of  the 
same  Celtic  stock,  the  Britons  in  the  south  of  the  island  belonging 
to  the  Cymric  branch,t  and  seem  to  have  preserved,  in  their 
bracing  climate,  and  amidst  the  unmolested  freedom  of  their 
woods  and  hills,  that  nobler  type  which  marked  the  race  before  its 
complete  separation  from  the  common  parent  stock  of  the  Celts 
and  Teutons,  and  which  was  seen  in  the  Belgse  above  all  the  other 
continental  Gauls.:^  The  trade  of  the  Greek  colonists  of  Massilia 
and  Karbo  with  Britain  was  carried  on  through  Gaul ;  and  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  this  was  a  channel  of  information 
respecting  the  Britannic  islands  distinct  from  what  was  derived 
indirectly  through  the  very  early  intercourse  of  the  Phoenician 
traders  with  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  When  the  obscure 
notices  of  the  earlier  writers  are  replaced  by  distinct  historic  light 
in  the  time  of  Csesar,  we  find  the  Britons  on  the  south-eastern 

*  Merivale,  who  quotes  the  statement  of  Greenwood  {HUt  of  ,1ho  Oerman$j  L  141), 
that  "this  woik  still  forms  a  principal  drain  of  the  province  of  Holland,  between  the 
city  of  Leyden  and  the  Tillage  of  Slays  on  the  Maas.*' 

f  Of  the  population  of  Northern  Britain  we  shall  hare  to  speak  again. 

X  The  theory  suggested  hi  the  text  may  help  to  account  for  the  physical  characters 
which  led  some  of  the  Roman  writers  to  imagine  a  Germanic  element  in  the  population 
both  of  Britam  and  of  the  parts  of  Gaul  opposite  to  the  island.  Of  the  much-debated 
question,  concerning  a  really  Germanic  population  previous  to  the  date  of  the  greal 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  this  is  not  the  pUce  to  speak. 
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coast  subject  to  a  continental  chief,  Biyitiacus,  King  of  the 
Belgic  tribes  of  the  Snessones  (b.o.  57) :  and  the  aid  they  gave 
to  the  Yeneti  (the  people  abont  the  modem  Vannes)  attests  at 
once  their  maritime  habits  and  their  interconrse  with  that  part  of 
Gaul  to  which  they  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Brittany 
(b,o.  66).  We  have  seen  that  Csesar  effected  no  permanent  con- 
quest in  Britain ;  bnt  it  would  seem  that  the  experience  which  the 
natives  had  of  the  power  of  Bome  disposed  them  to  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  empire.  The  fragmentary  notice  of  Britain  on  the 
^^  Monnmentum  Ancyranum,"  is  supposed  to  conlinn  the  state- 
ment of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Augustus  received  an  embassy  fit>m 
certain  British  chieftains  with  presents  and  professions,  that  could 
be  construed  into  tribute  and  submission.  Under  Tiberius,  we 
have  fiirther  evidence  of  friendly  relations,  in  the  statement  that 
some  Boman  soldiers,  who  were  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Britain, 
were  sent  back  to  Gtermanicus  by  the  chieftains.  But  the  period 
to  which  theee  scanty  and  donbtM  testimonies  relate  is  enlightened 
by  an  invaluable  piece  of  contemporary  evidence,  in  the  shape 
of  gold  British  coins,  bearing  the  names  of  Tasciovanitb  and 
CtJKOBELiNiTS.  It  scems  probable  that  these  princes  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  were  fitther  and  son ;  and  the  name  of  their  capital  appears 
on  the  coins  in  the  same  fonn  in  which  it  became  celebrated  as  a 
Boman  colony,  CamdIiODunuk.*  Besides  assuring  us  that  the  Cnc- 
BBLiNB  of  our  great  poet  was  a  real  British  prince,  these  coins  prove, 
by  their  Latin  inscriptions  and  their  high  style  of  art,  that  the 
Boman  civilization,  now  thoroughly  established  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Channel  and  of  the  (German  Ocean,  had  already 
made  no  little  progress  in  Britain  before  the  victories  of  Claudius, 
and  that  Cymbeline's  greater  son  was  no  mere  "  painted  savage," 
when  he  stood  in  chains  before  the  emperor.  It  seems  even  prob- 
able that  Boman  traders  had  begun  to  form  settlements  in 
Britain,  and  Londinium  {Zondan),  though  not  named  by  Caesar, 
was  already  a  considerable  mart.  The  tribes  already  known  to 
the  Bomans  were  the  Cantii  (in  Kent),  the  B^ni  (in  Sussex),  the 
Trinobantes  (in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex),  and  the  Iceni  (in  Cam 
bridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk).  The  last  appear  to  have  been 
in  antagonism  to  the  general  supremacy  exercised  over  the  south- 
eastern tribes  by  the  warlike  kings  of  the  Trinobantes.    Of  these 

*  Gamulochuram  is  abnost  imiTersally  hdd  to  be  the  same  as  Ootonia,  and  McBtified 
with  CoUhetUr.  But  Dr.  Latham  inclines  to  the  opinion  that,  while  the  Boman  eoIon> 
was  no  doubt  at  Goichester,  the  British  capital  of  Camnlodunom  was  at  Maldnn.  {JHcL 
of  Chrtek  and  Horn,  Geog,  s.  t.) 
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we  have  already  aeon  CassiTelaimiiB  heading  the  resistance  to 
Csesar.*  Bat  in  Britain,  as  in  Germany,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  empire  offered  to  every  malcontent  a  refnge  and  an 
appeal;  and  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  chieftains  gave  a 
never-lailing  pretext  for  Eoman  interference.  Such  an  appeal 
from  Adminius,  the  son  of  Cnnobelin,  was  claimed  by  Caligula  as 
the  cession  of  all  Britain ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  soli- 
citation of  an  expatriated  chief,  named  Bericus,  that  Claudius  un- 
dertook the  subjugation  of  the  island. 

There  were,  however,  reasons  for  the  enterprise  in  the  character 
and  position  of  the  emperor  himself.  By  birth  a  Gaul,  he  gave 
special  attention  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  native  province, 
to  which  he  extended  the  Boman  citizenship.  But  there  was  in 
Gaul  one  element  of  constant  resistance  to  the  principles  of 
Boman  civilization,  which  might  at  any  moment  become  the  rally- 
ing p<Mnt  of  Celtic  nationality.  This  was  the  influence  of  the 
Druids,  which  had  its  root  in  Britain.  In  that  island  were  the 
most  sacred  seats  of  the  mysterious  religion ;  and  thith^  the 
young  Gallic  nobles  were  sent  to  learn  its  tenets  in  all  their  purity. 
The  general  tolerance  of  Rome  for  the  igpligions  of  the  conquered 
peoples  had  its  exceptions ;  and  while  rites  abominable  for  theif 
cruelty,  or  dangerous  from  their  mystery  and  from  the  unbounded 
submission  of  the  votaries  to  their  priests,  were  discountenanced 
by  a  sound  policy,  the  germs  of  a  purer  faith  provoked  a  fanatic 
hatred,  which  was  thinly  disguised  under  the  contempt  of  the 
philosophers,  and  whidi  broke  forth  into  persecution  most  conspi- 
cuously when  the  emperor  was  himself  a  man  of  philosophic 
culture.  All  these  provocations  to  intolerance  were  united  in 
Druidism,  with  the  unbounded  influence  of  its  priests,  who  were 
the  sole  educators  as  well  as  the  religious  ministers  of  the  people ; 
— with  the  occult  mysteries  of  their  impenetrable  groves,  and  their 
cruel  human  sacrifices ; — and,  above  all,  with  their  doctrine  of 
another  life  beyond  this.  "  Amidst  the  importunate  doubts  and 
fears  regarding  the  future,  or  rather  in  the  despair  of  inmiortality 
which  Paganism  now  generally  acknowledged,  the  Boman  was 
exasperated  at  the  Druid's  proud  assertion  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls "  (Merivale).  Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  rites 
of  Druidism  were  proscribed  at  Bome  more  sternly  even  than  the 
'^  superstitions ''  of  Egypt  and  Judsea ;  and  Claudius  enforced  the 


*  It  deserves  notioo  that  the  o^Mtal  had  been  tnnsfeRed  Aom  Vendamwim  to  Ga 
mulodunoK  in  the  interral  between  CSassivelaimos  and  Conobelinus. 
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prohibition  by  capital  puniBhment.*  The  revolt  of  the  JBdnans 
under  the  Druid  Sacrovir  must  have  given  a  most  powerful  im- 
pulse to  the  animosity  of  the  studious  emperor  against  a  system 
which  could  thus  prove  itself  dangerous  as  well  as  hateful ;  and 
that  the  desire  to  extirpate  Druidism  in  its  chief  seats  f — in  the 
temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  and  the  distant  islands  of 
Anglesey  and  Man  X — was  among  the  motives  of  his  British  ex* 
pedition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  zeal  with  wliich  successive 
generals  persecuted  the  Druids.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that,  as 
Gaul  became  more  and  more  Bomanized,  the  remains  of  Celtic 
nationality  foifnd  in  Britain  their  sole  refuge ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  tribes  beyond  the  channel  were  viewed  as  more  dangerous  than 
those  beyond  the  Bhine. 

It  was  almost  exactly  a  century  since  Csesar  had  retired  from 
Britain,  that  four  legions  crossed  the  channel  under  Aulus  Plau- 
Tius,  the  legate  of  Claudius  in  Gaul,  and  the  future  emperor  Trrus 
Flavius  Vespasianus,  who,  says  Tacitus,  was  then  first  '*  shown 
to  the  Fates."  Amidst  the  meagre  details  of  the  campaign,  we 
learn  that  their  opponents  were  Cabactaous  (Caradoc)  and  Togo- 
dumnus,  the  sons  of  Cui)pbelin.  After  a  first  defeat  the  Britons 
appear  to  have  made  a  stand  behind  the  Thames ;  the  Eomans 
owed  their  victory  to  the  boldness  of  the  Batavian  cavalry  in  swim- 
ming the  broad  tidal  river ;  Togodumnns  was  slain ;  and  Caractacus 
seems  to  have  retired  to  the  west§  The  emperor,  who  was  waiting 
in  G^ul  till  the  first  difficulties  of  the  war  should  be  smoothed  be- 
fore him,  now  crossed  the  channel  to  reap  its  honours.  The  Tri- 
nobantes,  who  had  made  their  last  stand  at  Camulodunum,  were 
defeated  in  front  of  their  fortifications.  Their  submission  was 
followed  by  that  of  several  other  tribias ;  and  after  spending  only 

*  Pliny  tellfl  U8  that  a  Gaulish  chief;  who  had  obtained  the  distinction  of  Roman 
knighthood,  was  delivered  to  the  executioner,  because  on  his  coming  to  Rome  on  some 
piiTate  business,  the  Drnid^s  talisman  called  the  seipenVs  egg  was  discoYered  upon  his 
person. 

f  **  The  silence  of  the  Roman  authorities  on  Stonehenge  and  the  other  presumed 
Dniidical  monuments  of  Britain  is  no  doubt  remarkable ;  yet  it  seems  extniTagant  to 
suppose,  with  some  modem  theorists,  that  they  are  posterior  to  the  Roman  p^od.  They 
are  first  referred  to  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  eariy  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  then  of 
unfathomed  antiquity,  and  they  form  unquestionably  part  of  a  single  system  of  monu- 
mental structures,  scattered  from  Gamac  in  Brittany  through  a  great  part  of  northern  and 
central  Europe."— Merivale. 

X  The  ancient  name  of  Mtma^  common  to  these  two  islands,  causes  a  fhxiucnt  con* 
fusion. 

g  The  account  which  represents  FlauHus  as  advancing  as  fiu:  as  the  Seyem,  which 
was  again  crossed  by  his  Batayian  horsemen,  appears  very  improbable. 
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sixteen  days  in  the  island,  Claudius  returned  to  Eome  to  enjoy 
not  only  a  triumph  (a.d.  44),  but  the  honour,  only  claimed  before 
him  by  Sulla  and  Augustus,  of  enlarging  the&SiCTedpomo&riumol 
the  city,  in  token  of  his  having  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.* 
The  work  of  completing  the  conquest  thus  vaunted  was  left  to 
Plautius  and  Vespasian.  The  latter  led  the  second  legion  against 
the  Belgse  and  Damnonii,  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  west  of  the 
Solent  and  the  Severn,  defeating  them  in  thirty-two  battles,  in 
one  of  which  the  young  Titus  gave  the  earnest  of  his  future  fame 
by  saving  his  father's  life.  The  Regni  in  the  south  not  only  sub- 
mitted, but  became  the  zealous  allies  .of  Eome ;  and  the  Iceni  in 
the  east  were  led  to  take  the  same  course  through  jealousy  of  the 
Trinobantes.  Their  heroic  king,  Caractacus,  still  held  out  at  the 
head  of  the  Silures  (in  South  Wales),  when  Aulus  Plautius  was 
succeeded  by  Ostobius  Scapula  (a.d.  47).  The  first  act  of  the 
new  commander  was  to  establish  a  line  of  posts  along  the  course 
of  the  Severn  and  the  Avon.  After  subduing  a  revolt  of  the  Iceni, 
and  making  successiiil  attacks  upon  the  Brigantes,  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  and  other  tribes  whose  localities  are  less  certain,f 
Ostorius  founded  a  colony  of  veterans  at  Camulodunum,  which 
became  the  great  military  base  of  the  Boman  power  in  the  island ; 
and  here  the  worship  of  Claudius  was  set  up.  "  In  the  colony  of 
Camulodunum  the  Britons  beheld  an  image,  rude  indeed  and  dis- 
torted, of  the  camp  on  the  Ehine  or  Danube,  combined  with  the 
city  on  the  Tiber"  (a.d.  50). 

The  Boman  general  now  devoted  all  his  energy  to  finishing  the 
war,  which  Caractacus  had  prolonged  for  nine  years  by  deeds 
which  were  doubtless  sung  by  the  native  bards,  but  of  which  the 
record  of  his  enemies  is  silent.  He  had  now  transferred  the  war 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Ordovices  in  North  Wales ;  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  identify  with  certainty  the  hill  and  river  where  his 
camp  {Caer  Caradoc)  was  at  last  stormed  by  the  sheer  hard-fight- 
ing of  the  legionaries.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  among  the 
captives,  and  Caractacus  himself  was  betrayed  by  his  step-mother, 
Cartismandua,  the  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  reAige.  Claudius,  who  had  already  celebrated  his  triumph, 
prepared  another  spectacle,  in  which  to  exhibit  the  first  British 
prince  who  had  been  brought  a  captive  to  Rome.  Caractacus,  led 
in  chains  with  his  family  and  clients  before  the  tribunal,  where 

*  ThiB  ceremony  took  place  in  a.d.  49. 

f  The  Gangi,  for  example,  are  placed  by  the  geographers  in  the  peniUBola  of  Oaer 
uuTonBhire. 
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the  emperor  was  seated  with  Agrippina  at  his  Bide,  at  the 
gate  of  the  prsetoriaa  camp,  pleaded  for  his  life  with  a  sublime 
boldness  worthy  of  the  first  of  British  heroes.*    While  reminding 
the  emperor  that  his  resistance  enhanced  the  glory  of  hisconqnest, 
he  invited  him  to  earn  a  nobler  title  to  fame  by  his  clemency. 
The  voice  of  history  has  ever  since  ratified  the  truth  of  the  appeal ; 
and  the  response  of  Claudins  placeahim  in  honourable  contrast  to 
the  murderers  of  Pontius,  of  Perseus,  of  Jugnrtha,  and  of  Vercin- 
getorix.t    Meanwhile  the  capture  of  Caractacus  had  not  ended 
the  resistance  of  the  Britons,  and  Ostorius  Scapula  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  efforts  to  subdue  them.    A  great  victory  was  gained 
by  the  Silures  over  Yalens  and  a  Boman  legion,  and  the  Brigantes 
regained  their  independence,  after  expelling  the  traitress  Cartis- 
mandua.    The  new  legate,  Aulus  Didius,  inactive  alike  finom  age 
and  caution,  was  content  to  secure  the  ground  already  won,  and 
to  press  forward  slowly  in  the  subjugation  of  Wales.    When  the 
reign  of  Claudius  ended  in  the  year  54,  the  south  of  Britain, 
from  the  Exe  and  the  Severn  to  the  Stour,  had  begun  to  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  settled  Boman  province,  with  Camulodunum  for  its 
capital,  and  London  scarcely  second  to  it  as  a  seat  of  traflSc.  ^^  Swept 
east  and  west  by  the  tidal  stream,  and  traversed  north  and  south  by 
the  continuous  British  roads,  Londinium  supplied  the  whole  island 
with  the  luxuries  of  another  zone,  just  as  Massilia  had  supplied 
Gaul."     The  readiness  of  the  southern  Britons  to  accept  the 
civilization  of  the  Bomans  inspired  the  latter  with  a  confidence 
which  was  shown  by  the  absence  of  any  new  works  for  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  Colony ;  and  neither  of  the  four  legions  which  formed 

*  True  as  is  the  remark  already  quoted,  that  AnninitB  has  equal  claims  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  EogUsh  nation,  nothing  but  the  mere  pedantry  of  ethnknl 
sdenoe  would  depose  Caractacus  from  his  place  in  our  poptdar  traditions.  Not  to  insist 
at  present  on  the  arguments  for  a  greater  continuity  of  the  Celtic  element  in  our 
nation  than  is  commonly  admitted,  nor  on  the  honour  which  the  whole  people  owes 
to  the  greatness  of  each  of  its  races,  the  popular  sentunent  Is  amply  justified  by  the 
principle  or  local  association.  Just  as  in  the  battles  of  chivalry  the  victor  took  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  vanquished— our  own  heir4ti^arent>  for  example,  •  darivii^ 
his  title  from  the  conquered  Cymry,  and  his  heraldic  insignia  from  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  slain  at  Crecy — ^bo  the  BngUth  are  not-^wrong  in  claiming  the  whole 
traditional  inheritance  whidi  Is  included  under  the  name  of  Brifont, 

f  The  family  of  Caractacus  would  naturally  be  enrolled  among  the  clients  of  the 
Ciaudian  house ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  accomplished  lady  oeld>rated 
by  Martial  as  '*  Claudia  sprung  from  the  blue-eyed  Britons  *'  {JSjng,  IV.  13),  was  the  same 
person  «5  the  Clandla,  wife  of  Pudens,  whose  Christian  greeting  Paul  sends  to  Timothy 
(2  2h/i,  W.  21).  An  inscription,  however,  found  at  Chichester,  has  given  ground  for  the 
belief  that  St  Faults  CUudia  was  the  daughter  of  a  British  king,  Cogidubnus,  an  ally  of 
fiome  (see  8mia?9  DUU  of  1k$  BiNe,  $.  v.).  We  shall  have  ag^  to  speak  of  the  earl} 
indications  of  Christianity  among  the  Britons. 
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the  whole  military  force  was  retained  for  its  protection.  The 
Second  Legion  held  the  country  which  it  had  conqnered  in  the 
West;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  its  head-quarters  were  yet  fixed 
at  the  great  station  of  Isca  Silurum  {Caerleon)*  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  UbK),  The  Ninth^  quartered  among  the  Iceni^ 
kept  watch  over  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  that  people,  as  well  as 
against  the  still  hostile  Brigantes  beyond  the  Wash,  who  were 
confronted  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  their  wide  territory  by  the 
Twentieth  Legion,  whose  camp  upon  the  Dee  grew  into  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Soman  cities  in  our  island.f  The  Four- 
teenth Legion  was  occupied  in  completing  the  reduction  of  North 
Wales,  where  its  progress  drove  back  the  more  resolute  patriots, 
with  the  proscribed  Druids,  both  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  their  last 
refuge  in  the  dense  forests  of  Anglesey. 

The  conquest  of  Southern  Britain  was  not  the  only  memorable 
event  in  the  provincial  government  of  Claudius,  which  was  distin- 
guished also  for  the  number  and  splendour  of  his  colonies  on  the 
frontier,  %  and  by  his  patronage  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  East. 
Antiochus  was  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  Commagene,  Mithri- 
dates  to  that  of  Pontus,  and  Herod  Agrippa  to  the  throne  of 
Judsea ;  but  the  history  of  this  country  is  reserved  for  another 
chapter.  At  home,  Claudius  endeavoured,  so  far  as  his  feeble 
character  and  the  evil  influences  about  him  would  permit,  to 
imitate  the  policy  of  Augustus  in  raising  the  dignity  of  the  Senate, 
recruiting  its  numbers  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pro- 
vincials, especially  from  his  native  land  of  Gaul,  the  nobles  of 
which  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  magistracies ; — in  his  regu- 
lation of  the  national  religion ; — ^his  regularity  and  firmness  in 
the  administration  of  justice ; — and  in  the  splendour  and  utility 
of  his  public  works.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  already  begun  by  Gains ;  §  the  new  Augustan 

*  That  is,  the  Camp  of  the  Z^ffion.  In  the  same  way,  the  city  of  Zeon  in  Spain 
derived  its  name  from  the  Legio  YIL  Gemina,  which  was  stationed  there  to  command 
the  Astures. 

f  Deva,  now  Cheater ^  a  name  which,  with  its  compounds,  as  Col-cheeter,  Chichester, 
CSren^ester,  is  a  soro  mark  of  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp,  caatra, 

X  Such  as  Augnsta  Trerirorom  (TVeva)  on  the  Kosellc,  and  Colonia  Claudia  An* 
gusta  Agrippinensis  (Coloffne)  on  the  Rhine,  the  latter  named  in  honour  of  his  wift 
Agiippina. 

§  This  aqueduct,  in  the  fonn  in  whieh  it  entered  Rome,  was  the  combination  of 
two,  the  AgtM  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Nome,  The  former  was  biovght  from  a  distance 
of  about  forty-fiTo  Roman  mQes,  and  the  bitter  had  a  course  of  nearly  fifty-nine.  Near 
the  city  they  were  raised  on  a  common  sobstmction  of  arches,  one  channel  over  the 
other ;  and  of  this  portion  we  hare  a  splendid  remnant  of  the  double  archway  now  called 
rwrta  Meiggwre^'-^i^  p^  400.) 
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or  Roman  Harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  which  enabled  the 
com  ships  again  to  sail  np  to  Rome,  after  being  long  used  to 
unload  at  Puteoli,  in  consequence  of  the  silting  of  the  port  of 

Ostia ;  and  the  subterranean 
"  emissary ,''  three  miles 
long,  which  provided  an 
outlet  for  the  surplus  wa- 
ters of  the  Fucine  lake  in 
the  Marsian  hills.  The 
mimic  sea-light  on  the 
lake,  by  which  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  was 
celebrated,  aflforded  the  pop- 
ulace of  Rome,  who  wit- 
nessed it  by  imperial  in- 
vitation, a  novel  change 
from  the  spectacles  of  the 
amphitheatre,  which  Clau- 
dius provided  on  a  grander 
scale  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  honoured 
more  regularly  by  his  pres- 
ence. 

In  all  this  there  were 
proofe  at  least  of  good  in- 
tentions, which  in  a  man  of 
more  energy  and  self-re- 
liance, and  trained  from  his 
youth  to  the  duties  of  empire,  might  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  But  the  very  exertions  which  Claudius  made  seem  to 
have  had  an  unfavourable  reaction  on  his  natural  tendency  to 
coarse  sensual  pleasures.  In  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 
empire,  Claudius  is  conspicuous  for  his  disgusting  gluttony ;  but 
taking  into  account  the  constant  exaggeration  of  such  writers  as 
Suetonius,  we  may  believe  that,  "  of  all  the  Csesars,  Claudius 
stands,  on  the  whole,  the  most  nearly  free  from  the  charge  of 
illicit  and  disgraceful  indulgences."  But  it  was  his  fate  to  have 
wives  whose  influence  was  more  fatal  than  that  of  other  princes^ 
mistresses ;  and  what  remains  to  be  told  of  his  reign  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  these  abandoned  women,  and  of 
the  freedmen  who  shared  and  disputed  their  influence  over  the 
feeble  and  irresolute  old  man.     At  the  time  of  his  accession, 


Sicrioif   OF   THE   Claudiak   Aqueduct   oou* 

PARED     WITH     THE     TRIPLE     AQUEDUCT     OF 
AORIPPA. 
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Claadias  had  recently  married  bia  third  wife,  Valeria  Meesalina, 
who  bore  him  a  son,  bom  in  a.d.  41,  and  named  Britannicus,  and 
a  daughter  Octavia.  She  was  ({onspicnons  for  her  profligacy  even 
in  an  age  which  seemed  to  have  forgotten  ev»y  vestige  of  the  fame  of 
the  old  Boman  matrons ;  and,  &T)m  the  moment  of  her  husband's 
accession,  she  sought  to  establish  her  power  at  conrt  by  a  gnilty 
leagae  with  Poly  bias  and  Narcissus,  the  Greek  freedmenand  minis- 
ters of  the  emperor,  who  appears  to  have  been  completely  deceived. 
Her  influence  was  seen  in  the  second  banishment  of  Julia,  the 
sistar  of  Caligula,^  as  well  as  of  the  philosopher  Senega,  of  whom 
we  shall  soon  have  to  speak  again  (a.d.  41).  With  the  aid  of 
Narcissus,  Messab'na  extorted  from  the  fears  of  Claudius  the  con- 
demnation and  death  of  a  most  distinguished  Senator,  Appius 
Junius  Silanus,  whom  the  emperor  had  chosen  for  the  honour  of  a 
double  connection  by  marriage  with  the  imperial  family ;  and  the 
abortive  conspiracy  of  Scribonianus,  provoked  by  this  and  similar 
cruelties^  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  executions.  This 
reign  of  terror  is  memorable  for  the  affecting  deaths  of  Pastus  and 
his  wife  Axria,  who,  when  her  husband  shrunk  from  the  deed  of 
self-destruction,  to  which  he  was  doomed  by  Claudius,  stabbed 
herself  first,  and  then  handed  him  the  da^er,  saying  calmly, 
"  Fastus,  it  does  not  pain  me "  (a.d.  42).  After  the  return  of 
Claudius  from  Britain,  he  was  still  so  Uind  to  his  wife's  conduct 
or  so  besotted  by  her  influence,  that  he  commanded  the  Senate  to 
confer  upon  h^  the  same  honours  that  Livia  had  shared  with 
Augustus,  while  she  plunged  into  hideous  excesses,  only  paralleled 
in.  history  by  those  of  Catherine  of  Kussia.  The  partners  of  her 
guilty  who  might  at  any  moment  become  her  betrayers,  were  bribed 
with  wealth  obtained  by  fresh  judicial  murders,  of  which  that  of  the 
consul  Valerius  Asiaticus  was  among  the  worst  (a.d.  46). 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  as  these  that  Claudius  celebrated  the. 
Secular  Games,  on  the  completion  of  the  eighth  century  from  the- 
foundation  of  the  city  (ajd.  47) ;  t  a^d  a  representation  of  the* 

*  One  of  the- fink  acts  oCCaaodiiis  was  the  recall  of  Julia  and  her  more  celebrated' 
lifter  Agrippina,  the  daugMen  of  Germaniciu. 

f  In  thift  year  Olaiiditie  took  a  eensoa  of  the  empire,  which  gave  the  sum  of  6,984, 07S 
make  of  the  military  :age^  oorresponding  to  a  total  population  of  26,419,066.  In  a.d.  18 
the  Bomber  waa  4,897,000,  oorreqponding  to  a  population  of  17,400,000.  The  im* 
ncsiae  jn^rea^  waa  ohif^y  doe  to  the  extenaion  of  the  citizenship  to  whole  communi* 
tiee  aa  well  as  individoala.  The  franchise,  of  which  Augustas  had  been  so  chary,  was 
made  the  object  cf  ftrafilc,  if  not  by  Gains  and  Gandhis  themselTes,  certainly  by  their 
ministeM  aa^  fikTOorites;  the  people  were  ready  to  pay  for  an  honour  which  exempted 
them  from  the  poll  and  land  tax.  "  The  sale  of  the  franchise  by  the  emperor,"  saya-lfr 
▼OL.  UL — 26 
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Game  of  Troy  by  the  noblest  Roman  yonthB  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  people  the  emperor's  son  Britannicns,  then  in  his 
seventh  year,  and  the  young  Lucius  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrip- 
pina  by  her  deceased  husband,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of 
Germanicus,  whose  virtues  the  people  were  ready  to  believe  re- 
vived in  the  beautiful  boy  of  ten  years  old,  the  future  Nero.  The 
marks  of  public  favour  showered  upon  him,  and  withheld  from 
Britannicus,  must  have  inflamed  the  mutual  hatred  of  Messalina 
and  Agrippina ;  and  the  Boman  empire  was  degraded  another  step 
towards  the  likeness  of  an  eastern  despotism  when  the  court  became 
the  scene  of  female  rivalry.  The  repulsive  details  of  their  in- 
trigues are  the  less  deserving  of  our  notice,  as  the  historians 
recorded  them  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Memoirs  of  Agrip- 
pina herself.  Thus  much  seems  clear,  that  Messalina  at  last 
quarrelled  with  the  freedmen,  and  procured  the  ruin  of  Polybiua, 
a  victory  which  drove  the  other  favourites  into  a  close  league  with 
Agrippina.  Messalina  herself  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 
effecting  her  destruction  by  her  infatuated  love  for  a  noble  Boman, 
C.  Silius,  who  endeavoured  to  fix  her  inconstant  affections  by  a 
marriage,  which  Was  to  be  followed  by  the  assumption  of  the 
supreme  power  in  the  name  of  Britannicus.  The  incredible  story, 
vouched  for  by  the  authority  of  Tacitus — ^that  a  formal  marriage 
actually  took  place  without  the  emperor's  knowledge — ^is  explained 
by  the  modern  historian  from  a  hint  supplied  by  Suetonius.'^  The 
common  form  of  the  story  represents  Claudius  as  receiving  the 
news  at  Ostia,  and  returning  to  Home  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
which  Narcissus  contrived  to  keep  at  its  height  till  the  doom  of 
:6ilius  was  pronounced,  and  his  fate  was  shared  by  numbers  of  his 

Meiivale,  **  was  in  fact  no  other  than  the  spendthrift's  economy ;  it  was  living  upon  the 
capital  of  the  state." 

•  "  daudios,  it  Lb  suggested,  had  been  assured  by  the  diviners,  that  eyU  was  about  to 
befall  the  husband  of  Messalina.  His  feeble  mind  was  the  victim  of  the  superstitions, 
from  which  few  indeed  of  his  class  were  wholly  exempt  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
evading  his  impending  fate  by  marrying  his  wife  to  another  man.  It  was  rumoured, 
aooordingly,  that  the  nuptials  of  Slios  were  actually  of  the  emperor's  own  contrivance ; 
that  he,  in  fact,  not  only  recommended  and  urged  them,  but^  fearing  lest  his  crafty 
■dieme  should  by  any  means  be  frustrated,  actually  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and 
himself  signed  the  deed  as  a  witness  to  its  l^gal  completion.  It  is  not  menticiied, 
indeed,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt^  that  he  had  previously  divorced 
his  wife  in  due  form,  in  order  to  make  her  new  marriage  legitimate.  ,  .  .  The 
scandalmongers  of  the  day,  the  parasites  of  Glan<fias,  the  foes  of  Messalina, — above  all, 
Agript^na  herself  in  her  Memoirs,  may  have  combined,  each  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
to  heighten  the  colouring  of  the  story  by  dropphig  this  essential  feature  hi  It^*'— (Meri 
vale.  Vol  V.  p.  655, 556.) 
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alleged  accomplices  and  of  the  other  paramours  of  Messalina.  She 
herself  had  boldly  gone,  with  Britamiicns  and  Octavia,  to  meet 
her  incensed  hnsband,  and  Narcissus  had  only  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing her  dismissal  with  the  emperor's  promise  that  she  should  be 
heard  in  her  own  defence.  The  maudlin  compassion  to  which 
Claudius  gave  vent  the  same  evening  in  his  cups  added  a  new  alarm 
to  confirm  the  freedman's  resolution,  that  the  hearing  should  not 
take  place ;  and  he  sent  some  oflScers  to  despatch  her,  on  pretext  of 
the  emperor's  command.  Messalina  had  retired  to  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus  with  her  mother  Lepida,  who  urged  her,  as  life  was  over, 
to  make  a  decent  exit  from  it ;  but  she  lacked  courage  for  the  fatal 
blow,  which  one  of  the  soldiers  at  length  inflicted,  after  over- 
whelming her  with  reproaches.  Claudius  received  the  news  while 
he  was  still  at  table,  without  interrupting  his  deep  drinking,  nor  did 
he  afterwards  show  any  emotion.  The  Senate,  however,  stamped 
the  deed  with  approval,  by  ordering  the  name  of  MessaL'na  to  be 
erased  from  the  public  monuments,  and  Narcissus  was  rewarded 
with  the  quffistorship  (a.d.  48). 

The  emperor's  ministers  were  divided  on  the  choice  of  a  successor 
to  Messalina ;  but  the  claims  of  Agrippina  prevailed,  and,  after  a 
solemn  debate,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  set  aside  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  reh'gion,  which  even  the  reckless  profligacy  of  that  age 
had  not  yet  infringed,  by  sanctioning  the  marriage  of  an  uncle 
to  a  niece,  with  the  loud  approval  of  the  people  who  surrounded 
the  Senate-house.  "  The  authority  of  the  Senate  and  the  licence 
of  the  Cffisar  to  create  law  and  right  of  their  own  sovereign  will, 
were  thus  established  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  and  to 
their  entire  satisfaction ;  yet  the  authority  and  licence  were  shared 
by  these  still  co-ordinate  powers;  it  remained  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  either  could  destroy  the  other,  or  continue  to  exist  with- 
out it "  (Merivale).  The  marriage  of  Claudius  and  Agrippina  was  * 
soon  followed  by  the  betrothal  of  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter, 
to  L.  Domitius,  the  son  of  the  empress,  a  union  doubly  incestuous 
in  Boman  eyes,  as  being  with  a  cousin  and  a  step-brother.* 
Claudius  was  persuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  Tiberius  in  asso- 
ciating with  his  son  an  elder  and  more  popular  kinsman,  and 
Domitius  was  adopted  by  the  name  of  Nebo  Claudius  Caesar 
Drusus  Germ  aniens  (a.d.  50).  The  elevation  of  the  grandson  of 
Germanicns  was  rendered  doubly  popular  by  the  step  of  entrusting 
his  education  to  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  exile  by  the  influence  of  Agrippina ;  while  Britannicus,  smv 

*  The  marriage  took  place  in  a.d.  68. 
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rounded  by  the  creatures  of  his  step-mother,  was  more  neglected 
even  than  his  father  had  been  in  bis  youth.  From  this  time,  as 
Tacitus  informs  us,  '^  Agrippina  affected  to  be  a  partner  in  the 
empire  which  her  sire  had  defended^  and  her  grandsire  had  won : 
she  boasted  herself  the  daughter  of  one  Imperator,  the  sister  of 
another,  the  consort  of  a  third ;  moreover  she  expected,  and  indeed 
was  destined,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  fourth*"  Her  son,  invested 
with  the  garb  of  manhood  at  the  age  of  fourteen^,  was  made  Frince 
of  the  Boman  youth,  and  raised  to  the  prootmsular  power  beyond 
the  city  (a.d.  51) ;  and  the  harangues  composed  for  him  by  Seneca, 
in  fiivour  of  various  cities  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  of  individual 
clients,  increased  his  popularity  irom  year  to  year.  Meanwhile  his 
mother's  influence  was  maintained  and  increased,  by  crimes  as 
shameless  as  those  of  Messalina ;  and  die  gained  the  victory  in  a 
sec(Hid  contest  of  female  intrigue  by  obtaining  the  condemnation 
of  Lepida,  the  mother  of  Messalina,  on  a  charge  of  treason  to  be 
compassed  by  magical  arts,  her  real  offence  being  that  she  had 
gained  the  affection  of  her  nephew  Kero.  But,  for  all  this,  Agrip- 
pina did  not  feel  safe.  The  stolid  plodding  sense  of  duty  which 
led  Olaudius  to  labour  on  in  the  reform  of  public  morab,  seemed 
to  incline  him  not  to  spare  his  own  family ;  and  he  was  heard  to 
say,  when  wine  unloosed  his  secret  thoughts,  ^^  that  it  was  his  fate 
to  suffer  the  crimes  of  his  wives,  but  at  last  to  punish  them." 
The  freedman  Narcissus,  who  had  planned  a  different  marriage  for 
Claudius  on  the  death  of  Messalina,  and  who  had  felt  himself 
gradually  supplanted  by  Pallas,  the  favourite  of  Agrippina,  mut- 
tea*ed  threats  of  vengeance,  which  the  empress  resolved  to  antici- 
pate. Among  the  worst  signs  of  the  utter  depravity  of  imperial 
Borne  was  the  existence  of  professional  poisoners,  who  were  chiefly 
women.  One  of  these,  a  certain  Locusta,  is  branded  by  the  satire 
of  Juvenal  as  the  agent  in  ridding  many  a  wife  of  her  husband, 
and  by  the  more  epigrammatic  prose  of  Tacitus  as  ^^  long  reckoned 
among  the  instruments  of  government."  She  engaged  to  prepare 
a  potion,  which  should  act  as  a  slow  poison,  and  meanwhile  unset- 
tle the  .mind.  Agrippina  procured  its  administration  in  a  dish  of 
mushrooms;  but  Claudius's  excess  produced,  as  was  not  un- 
usual, a  fit  of  vomiting ;  and  the  empress  called  in  the  aid  of  a 
physician  named  Xenophon,  who  thrust  a  quill  full  of  poison 
down  the  emperor's  throat,  on  the  pretence  of  relieving  the  sick* 
nees.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  October,  a.d.  54,  that  the  death  of 
Messalina  was  thus  avenged  by  the  murder  of  Claudius,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign.    How  diflScult  it 
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is  to  find  the  materials  for  an  impEutial  estimate  of  his  charaeter 
may  be  judged  by  a  comparison  of  Seneca's  fulsome  adulation  of 
datfdins  as  a  god  during  his  life,  with  the  philosopher's  ribald 
ridicule  of  the  apotheosis  which  the  Senate  decreed  to  the  em- 
peror.^ The  judgment  of  Niebuhr  is  uttered  in  the  following 
brief  words  :-^^^  Of  CaUgnla  we  cannot  speak  otherwise  than*  as  a 
monster;  but  Claudius  deserves  onr  deepest  pity,  though  he  did 
evil  things,  which  show  that  there  was  some  bad  elenisat  in  his 
nature." 

The  sickness  only  of  Olaudius  was  announced,  and  the  Senate  was 
summoned  to  pray  for  his  recovery,  while  Agrippina  kept  Britanr 
nicus  and  his  sisters  within  the  closely  guarded  palace,  till  the 
preparations  for  Nero's  procfatmatton  were  completed.  At  midday, 
on  Octobw  13th,  a«d.  54,  Burrus,  whom  the  influence  of  Agrip- 
pina had  made  prefect  of  the  prwtorian  cohorts,  conducted  Nero  to 
the  camp,  where  the  young  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  17th  year,f 
was  saluted  Imperator,  while  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard  on 
behalf  of  Britannicns.  For  the  second  time  the  Senate  ratified 
the  choice  of  the  Prsetorians ;  and  Ae  people  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  the  grandson  of  Germanions,  and  the  representative  of 
the  house  whose  servioes  to  Rome,  from  the  day  when  O.  Claudius 
Nero  conquered  Qasdrubal  at  the  Metaurus,'had  been  sung  by 
Horace  in  words  destined  ever  after  to  become  the  bitterest  irony.:^ 
That  ardour  of  original  research,  whidi  sometimes  finds  its  chiefeet 
reward  in  the  discovery  of  a  newparodox,  has  not  even  stopped 
short  of  the  ^^rehabilitation  "  of  Nero ;  but  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  historian  of  the  Cffisars,  after  labouring  to  detect  the  ^*  almost 
obliterated  traces  "  of  the  true  characters  of  Tiberius,  Cains,  and 
Claudius,  and  even  extending  suspicion  to  the  records  which  we 
possess  of  Nero,  declares  that  he  is  ^^constrained  to  add,  that  no 
outlines  of  a  truer  character  are  elsewhere  discoverable,  and  with 
some  allowmace  only  for  extravagance  of  colouring,  we  must  aceept 
in  the  main  the  verisimilitude  of  the  picture  they  have  left  us  of 

•  The^  *^  liuditt  de  M orto  Okndii  OneariB,'^  in  Seneoa's  works,  seems  to  be  snbstimtial. 
Ij  the  same  as  the  Aj»loeofyiUom§  (•»«.,  JPumji^kmyieati9n,  for  be  imagines  a  transmign^ 
tion  oiihe  soul  from  the  emperor'a  bloated  carcase  into  a  pumpkin)  alluded  to  by  Dion 
Coasius.  An  analysis  of  this  most  curious  piece  may  be  read  in  tlie  history  of  Hr.  Meri- 
?ale,  who  points  oat  the  probable  imitations-  of  H  in  Voltaire's  sentences  on  Constantinc 
and  Ose^is,  and  in  Byron's  Vmon  o/Jud^mmU: 
f  Nero  was  bom  at  Antinm,  Dec  16,  a.d,  87. 

X  Quid  debetUf  o  JRoma,  Ueronibiu^ 
Testis  Metaurum  flomen  et  Hasdrobal 
Devlctus."  fforat.  Cann.  IV.  4. 
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this  arcli-tjrant,  the  last  and  most  detestable  of  the  CsBsarean 
family."  And  yet  the  lesson  of  imperial  depravity  must  not  be 
traced  without  a  feeling  of  deep  pity  for  the  youth — ^for  Nero  was 
only  thirty  when  he  died — ^who  showed  enough  of  generous  impulse 
and  of  sympathy  for  the  gentler  graces  of  life,  to  exhibit  hira  all 
the  more  conspicuously  as  the  arch-victim  and  fruit  of  a  false 
religion,  a  vicious  education,  an  utterly  corrupt  society,  and  a 
tyrannical  system  of  government.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  it  was 
without  a  profound  meaning  that  the  contact  of  Nero  with  Chris- 
tianity placed  such  a  character  as  St.  Paul  in  direct  contrast,  on 
the  page  of  history,  with  the  pupil  of  Seneca  and  the  last  descend 
ant  of  Augustus. 

The  portrait  of  the  young  emperor  has  been  admirably  drawn 
by  the  historian  of  the  Csesars : — ^^  The  youth,  who  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  waa  called  to  govern  the  civilized  world,  is  repre- 
sented in  his  busts  and  medals  as  handsome  in  countenance,  but. 
as  Suetonius  remarks,  without  grace  or  winningness  of  expression 
His  hair  was  not  the  bright  auburn  of  ApoUo,  the  delight  of  the 
Eomans,  to  which  it  was  so  often  likened,  but  yellowish  or  sandy : 
his  figure,  though  of  middle  stature,  was  ill-proportioned ;  the 
neck  was  thick  and  sensual,  the  stomach  prominent,  the  1^ 
slender.  His  skin,  it  is  added,  was  blotched  or  pimpled;  but 
tliis,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the  effect  of  intemperance  in  his 
later  years ;  his  eyes  were  dark  grey  or  greenish,  and  their  sight 
defective,  which  may  account  perhaps  for  the  scowl  which  seems 
to  mark  their  expression.  His  health,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
cesses, continued  good  to  the  end,  and  it  was  only  from  anxious 
concern  for  his  voice  that  he  wrapped  his  throat  in  kerchie&,  like 
a  confirmed  valetudinarian.  In  his  dress  there  was  a  mixture  of 
slovenliness  and  finery ;  in  the  arrangement  of  his  cherished  locks 
he  was  exceedingly  carefrd,  piling  them  in  tiers  above  the  crown, 
and  letting  them  fall  from  thence  over  the  shoulders,  a  fashion 
which  was  reputed  not  less  indecent,  or  at  least  effeminate,  than  the 
looseness  of  his  cincture,  the  bareness  of  his  feet,  and  the  lightness  of 
the  chamber-robe  in  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  appear  in  public." 

If  we  may  believe  one  of  the  highly-coloured  anecdotes  of  Sueto- 
niuB,  Nero's  father  had  predicted  his  fatal  career  at  the  very  hour 
of  his  birth.     The  ''  Red-bearded  Domitii  "  *  furnished  as  striking 

*  This  branch  of  the  Gen»  Domitia  boasted  thdr  descent  from  Laclns  Domitiiis,  to 
irhom  the  Dioacuri  announced  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillos.  In  token  of  this  divine 
fiiYOur,  his  beard  was  changed  from  black  to  red ;  and  together  with  that  colour  a  fair 
complexion  was  belieyed  to  have  been  transmitted  through  the  whole  line  of  the  DomiA 
Ahcnobarln  (t  a,  of  the  Copper  Beard). 
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an  illustration  as  the  CHandii  of  that  hereditary  transmission  of 
character  which  marked  the  nobility  of  Rome.  ^^  It  was  illustrious 
for  the  high  public  part  it  played  through  several  generations ; 
illustrious  for  its  wealth  and  consideration,  for  its  native  vigour 
and  ability,  but  execrable  at  the  same  time  above  every  other 
for  the  combination  of  ferocity  and  faithlessness  by  which  its 
representatives  were  successively  distinguished."  Of  Cneius 
Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  the  chief  pontiff,  Orassus,  his  colleague 
in  the  censorship  of  b.o.  92,  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^^  No  wonder 
that  his  beard  is  of  copper,  for  his  mouth  is  of  iron,  and  his  heart 
of  lead."  All  the  worst  qualities  of  the  race  seem  to  have  been 
combined  in  Cneius  Domitins,  the  husband  of  Agrippina,  who  was 
"infamous  for  crimes  of  every  kind:  for  murder  and  treason,  for 
adultery  and  incest  He  was  mean  as  well  as  cruel,  and  even 
stooped  to  enrich  himself  by  petty  pilfering.  ...  He  made  a  jest 
of  his  own  enormities ;  and  it  was  reported  at  least,  that  on  his 
son's  birth  he  replied  to  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  by  grimly 
remarking  that  nothing  could  spring  from  such  a  father  and  such 
a  mother  but  what  should  be  abominable  and  fatal  to  the  state." 
The  death  of  such  a  father,  when  the  young  Nero*  was  only 
three  years  old,  would  have  been  in  itself  no  loss ;  but  Caligula, 
not  content  with  the  two- thirds  of  the  inheritance  which  Domitins 
had  been  prudent  enough  to  leave  him,  despoiled  his  nephew  of 
the  remainder,  besides  banishing  Agrippina ;  and  the  child  was  left 
to  the  care  of  his  aunt,  Domitia  Lepida,  the  mother  of  Messalina, 
who  provided  a  dancer  and  a  barber  for  his  tutors.  After  two 
years,  however,  both  his  mother  and  his  fortune  were  restored  by 
Claudius,  and  Agrippina  devoted  her  brilliant  talents  to  the  culti- 
vation of  her  son's  mind  and  the  formation  of  his  manners.  like 
the  other  princes  of  the  imperial  house,  Nero  was  debarred,  by  the 
old  spirit  of  aristocratic  exclnsiveness,  from  the  public  education 
which  had  now  become  common  at  Rome,  a  system  singularly 
fitted  to  teach  princes  to  respect  the  many  who  are  their  equals  or 
superiors  in  all  but  the  accident  of  birth.  From  the  age  of  twelve 
Nero  had,  in  the  philosopher  Sesteca,  a  tutor  better  fitted  perhaps 
than  any  other  in  that  age  to  make  the  best  of  the  system  of  private 
culture  in  the  unfavourable  soil  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  The 
name  of  Seneca  was  borne  by  two  distinguished  men,  the  father 
and  the  son,  who  were  natives  of  Spain,  a  province  distinguished 
in  Roman  literature.  M.  Annseus  Seneca,  born  at  Corduba  (Ct>r- 
dova)  about  b.c.  61  ^  practised  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  first  years  of 
*  We  may  hencefortii  call  him  by  the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  hiatory. 
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August  US)  and  afterwards  returned  to  Spam,  where  he  married 
Helvia,  and  became  the  father  of  three  soiib,  M.  NoTatus  or  Qyy 
adoption)  Junius  GalliOj  L.  Ann^us  Seneea,  and  L.  Annesus 
Mella,  the  father  of  M.  Amueus  Lucauus,  the  poet  ci  the  great 
Ciril  War,  of  whose  share. in  his  uncle's  fate  we  hare  presently  to 
speak.  The  father  returned  to  Borne,  and  died  there,  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune*  The  fragments  of  his 
declamations  which  still  suryive  display  much  iz^enuity  and 
eloquence  misapplied  to  the  trivial  questions  which  exercised  the 
rhetoricians  of.  that  age,  such  as  ^' Shall  Cicero  apologize  to 
M.  Antonins )  Shall  he  bum  the  Philippics,  if  Antony  requires 
it  t "  "  Shall  Alexander  embark  upon  the  ocean  I "  His  son, 
L,  Annjsus  SENEOiL,  who  pursued  the  far  more  serious  path  of 
philosophic  study,  besides  attaining  to  poetic  fame  by  his  Latin 
imitations  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  was  also  bom  at  Corduba,  prob- 
ably a  few  years  before  the  Ohristian  era,  and  was  brought  to 
Borne  in  his  infancy.  His  hereditary  taste  for  learning  was  culti- 
vated with  an  ardour  unchecked  by  his  physical  weakness;  and, 
besides  his  attainments  in  philosophy,  Seneca  became  eminent  as 
a  pleader.  Begarded  with  jealousy  by  Oaligula,  who  is  said  to 
have  marked  him  as  a  victim  for  the  sake  of  his  wealth,  he  was 
connected  with  his  sisters  in  a  fnendsbip  so  close  as  to  give  a 
pretext  (well  or  ill-^founded  we  cannot  say)  to  the  jealousy  of  Mes- 
salina ;  and  Claudius  banished  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Corsica, 
on  the  charge  of  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Julia  (a.d.  41).  The 
triumph  of  Agrippina  over  her  rival  was  followed  by  the  recall  of 
Seneca,  and  his  appointment  to  the  tutorsliip  of  Nero  (a.i>.  49). 
The  boy  had  already  shown  docUity  and  ardour  in  acquiring  those 
accomplishments  to  which  his  mother  devoted  her  training,  and 
the  public  speeches  which  he  delivered  from  the  dictation  of  the 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  verses  with  which  he  occasionally 
amused  himselt^  -proved  that  he  had  received  irom  Seneca  at  least 
the  mechanical  part  of  philosophic  culture.^    But  the  enervating 

*  When,  however,  Nero  delivered  the  funend  oration  for  Claudius,  oompoeed  for 
him  by  Seneca,  it  was  remarked  by  the  elder  men  as  a  sign  of  degeneracy,  that  he  waa 
the  first  of  the  emperors  who  had  needed  such  aid ;  and  Tacitus  takes  the  opportmii^ 
to  describe,  in  a  oelebrtted  passage,  the  eharacteriitics  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
first  CflBsars:*^**  Nam  dictator  Oesar  Bummis  oratoribus  nmuliis :  et  JLugusto  prompta 
ac  profluens,  qua)  deoeret  principem,  eloquentia  fuit.  Tiberius  artem  quoque  callebat, 
qua  verba  expenderet,  turn  validus  sensibus,  aut  consulto  ambiguua.  Etiam  Oal 
Ciesaris  turbata  mens  vim  dieendi  non  oorrupit.  Nee  in  Claudlo,  quotiens  meditata 
disserercti  elegautiam  requlreres.      Nero  puerillbus  statim  annis  vividum  animum  ic 
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lainirj  wLicli  formed  tbe  daily  life  of  a  Boman  prinoe,  and  the 
constant  flattery  of  parasiteej  were  a  far  more  powerfttl  means  of 
education ;  and  Kero  was  possessed  by  that  cunse  to  manly  charac- 
ter— fatal  when  it  lays  hold  on  prinee&^-of  tastes,  elegant  indeed 
and  gracefiil,  but  utterly  frivolous.*  The  compliant  temper  which 
Seneca  afterwards  showed  as  a  courtiw  warrants  the  belief,  that 
his  desire  to  win  his  imperial  pupil  to  severer  studies  wouM  form 
a  pretext  for  concession  to  what  might  tseem  the  harmless  reerea* 
tions  of  painting  and  sculpture,  singing,  music,  dancing,  and 
horse-breaking.  But  Nero's  insatiable  desire  for  admiration  made 
it  impossible  that  he  should  practise  solely  for  relaxation  the  arts 
in  which  alone  he  found  himself  able  to  excel.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
recorded  in  praise  of  his  common  sense,  that  he  despised  the  pre- 
tence of  divinity  in  comparison  of  a  real  victory  in  the  Grecian 
games.  ^^  He  wanted  to  be  admired  as  the  first  among  men,  not 
be  adored  as  a  god."  But  when  he  had  once  made  this  the  object 
of  his  life,  he  sacrificed  to  it  alike  the  dignity  and  the  resouroes 
of  his  empire,  and  even  the  commonest  restraints  of  decency. 
Whether  he  drove  his  chariot  in  competition  with  the  course  of  the 
Sun-god  through  the  heavens,  or  killed  a  lion  prepared  by  stupe- 
fiaction  in  rivalry  of  Hercules,  or  prided  himself  on  his  imitation  of 
a  woman's  dress,  voice,  and  bearing,  or  lavished  untold  wealth 
equally  on  banquets  and  useless  pubHc  works,  he  was  always  realize 
ing  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  Tadtns  in  two  words  as  ^4ust- 
ing  after  the  incredible  {linoredibilkLm  oupitory^  Nor  are  we  with- 
out su£Scient  evidence  that  the  hot*bed  of  moral  corruption  in  which 
he  was  brooght  up  had  already  at  his  accession  b^un  to  prodifce 
the  incredible  vices  of  his  manhood. 

And  yet  the  hopes  conceived  of  the  grandson  of  Germanicus 
seemed  at  first  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  though  he  began  his  reign 
amidst  peculiar  difficulties.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  confiict  of 
interests,  at  agreement  only  on  one  x>oint,  that  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  his  inexperience ;  and  Britannicus  might  at  any  moment 
be  set  up  against  him .  Agrippina,  determined  to  hold  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  her  youthfiil  son,  made  a  league  with  the 
freedman  Pallas,  to  which  Narcissus  fell  a  victim  against  the 
emperor^s  will.    Without  even  his  knowledge,  M.  Silanns,  the 

•lift  detorsit!  onkre^  puigere,  eantus  sat  vegimeD  eqnoram  exerca«,  et  ftliqtmdo 
eanmnibus  pangendiB  inesse  sibi  dementa  doctrinsB  ostendebat" — ^Tadt  AntuA, 
TOXLZ. 

*  This  Twtical  vice  of  character  goes  hx  to  justify  tlie  oompftiifion  made  by'a  great 
orator  between  Nero  and  Geoige  lY. 
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proconsul  of  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  the  ordor  of  Agrippina,  lest 
he  should  avenge  the  judicial  murder  of  his  brother  Lucios,  and 
the  opposition  of  Seneca  and  Bnrrus  alone  prevented  other  execu- 
tions. The  philosopher  and  preetorian  prefect,  to  both  of  whom 
it  seems  only  just  to  ascribe  a  true  desire  for  the  public  good,  were 
united  by  the  common  necessity  of  withstanding  Agrippina ;  and 
to  their  influence  Tacitus  ascribes  the  good  b^nnings  of  Nero's 
reign.  But  it  seems,  in  truth,  that  the  emperor's  ardent  suscepti- 
bility and  intense  love  of  admiration  impelled  him  to  seek  the 
favour  of  his  people,  so  long  as  he  had  to  make  no  sacrifice  to 
deserve  it ;  while  his  proud  spirit,  scorning  subjection  to  the  ser 
vile  class  that  had  governed  Claudius,  resented  the  power  of 
Pallas,  and  threatened  the  continuance  of  his  mother's  influence. 
In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  Senate  after  his  funeral 
oration  for  Claudius,  he  reminded  the  fathers  that  he  was  too 
young  to  have  personal  enmities  to  avenge,  and  promised  to 
abstain  from  the  busy  intermeddling  with  all  causes  which  had 
made  his  predecessor's  administration  of  justice  capricious.  The 
citizens,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  should  plead  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  magistrates;  the  Senate  should  exercise  its  ancient 
functions ;  he  would  take  charge  of  the  armies.  The  satisfaction 
with  which  the  Senate  received  this  speech  proves  how  completely 
all  real  power  had  passed  into  the  emperor's  hands ;  and  they 
thought  it  a  great  thing  to  be  permitted  to  pass,  among  other 
measures  to  reform  late  abuses,  a  law  against  the  taking  of  money 
for  pleading  causes.*  This  show  of  independence  was  openly 
resented  by  Agrippina,  on  the  ground  that  the  Senate  was  annul- 
ling the  acts  of  Claudius ;  and  she  insisted  on  its  meeting  within 
the  palace,  where  she  could  hear  the  debates  from  behind  a  cur- 
tain. She  would  even  have  mounted  the  tribunal  by  Nero's  side, 
when  he  gave  audience  to  the  Armenian  ambassadors,  had  not  Sen- 
eca, amidst  the  stupefaction  of  the  whole  court,  whispered  to  the 
emperor  to  descend  and  receive  his  mother ;  and  so  Nero's  dignity 
was  saved  under  the  pretext  of  an  act  of  duty.f 

The  relations  of  the  empire  to  Armenia  conferred  on  Nero's 
earlier  years  the  lustre  of  foreign  conquest.  The  embassy  just 
referred  to  came  to  ask  his  aid  against  Yologeses,  the  king  of 
Parthia,  who  had  overrun  Armenia,  and  placed  his  brother  Tiri- 
dates  on  the  throne.    Domitius  Corbulo,  whom  we  have  seen 

*  This  confirmation  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  gratuitoas  serrioefl  of  counsel 

to  have  been  a  side  blow  at  the  infonners. 
t  *'Ita  specie  pietatis  obyiam  itom  dedeooii'* — ^Tadt  AnnaL  XIIT.  6 
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distinguishing  himself  in  Germany,  was  recalled  thence  and  sent 
to  the  East  (a.d.  54).  In  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns,  he  expelled 
the  Parthians  (a.d.  58) ;  took  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta ;  and  restor- 
ed the  Armenian  Tigranes  to  his  throne  as  the  vassal  of  Bome  {ajd. 
60).  But  while  Corbulo  administered  Syria  as  proconsul  (a.d.  6 1), 
his  conquests  were  lost  through  the  incompetence  of  his  successor ; 
and  Tiridates  was  confirmed  in  tEe  sovereignty,  on  consenting  to 
the  form  of  receiving  it  from  Nero ;  while  Corbulo  suffered  the  fate 
of  a  too  able  and  illustrious  sub]ect  (a.d.  67). 

Whatever  elements  of  impulsive  goodness  existed  in  Kero's 
character  were  speedily  stifled  by  the  pervading  atmosphere  of 
vice  and  intrigue.  He  had  taken  a  disgust  frcm  the  first  to  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  had  formed  a  profligate  connection  with  M. 
Salvius  Otho,  a  noble  Boman  youth,  and  with  a  freedman  named 
Claudius  Senecio.  Agrippina,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  break 
off  these  intimacies,  was  incensed  beyond  measure  when  they  were 
the  means  of  enticing  Nero  into  a  passion  for  a  ireedwoman  named 
Acte.  Finding  that  Seneca  and  Burrus- encouraged  thfe  intrigue, 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  their  influence,  Agrippina  changed  her 
tone,  apologized  for  her  violence,  heaped  presents  upon  Nero,  and 
even  Tacitus  affirms  that  no  sense  of  decency  was  spared  in  the 
indulgences  she  offered :  *  but  all  her  arts  were  neutralized  by  the 
warnings  of  Seneca.  While  Nero  sank  daily  deeper  and  deeper 
into  vice,  his  tutor  indulged  his  errors  at  the  sacrifice,  not  only  of 
his  Stoic  principles,  but  of  his  self-respect.  The  following  is  the 
humiliating  confession  of  a  philosopher  tryiug  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  courtier : — "  To  the  student,  who  professes  his  wish  and 
hope  to  rise  to  a  loftier  grade  of  virtue,  I  would  answer  that 
this  is  my  wi^h  also,  but  I  dare  not  hope  it.  I  am  preoccupied 
with  vices.  All  I  require  of  myself  is,  not  to  be  equal  to 
the  best,  but  only  to  be  better  than  the  bad."  Mr.  Merivale 
remarks  on  such  confessions,  ^'  that  Seneca,  like  many  preachers 
of  virtue  and  holiness,  while  he  professed  to  sigh  over  his  own 
weakness  on  some  points,  was  convinced  that  in  repudiating  vices 
which  were  in  truth  less  congenial  to  him,  he  was  soaring  far  above 
the  level  of  vulgar  humanity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  morality 
he  impressed  on  Nero  was  such  as  this  i—Becourteauaandmoderaie; 
skv/ncrudtycmdrapme;  €bbstamfromUood.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  this  to  a  young  and  popular  prince,  flattered  on  aU  sides,  and 
abounding  in  every  means  of  enjoyment.     Compensateyowrsdfmlh 

*  "  Suum  potioB  cubicalum  ac  ^nm  offerre  contegendis  qnsB  prima  atoa  et  summa 
fortnna  ezpeteret."— Tadt  Anmal  Xm.  It. 
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no  man.  It  required  no  philosopber  to  gire  theBe  lessons ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  comparative  innocence  of  the 
jonng  man's  early  indulgences  would  have  been  exchanged  for 
grosser  enormities  under  more  vulgar  intuition."  In  the  same 
manner  we  may  read  in  Seneca's  ftilsome  eulogies  of  the  emperor's 
clemency  the  absence  as  yet  of  any  sufficient  motive  to  the 
tyranny,  of  which  the  philosopher  himself  was  doomed  to  be  a 
victim. 

Even  the  second  year  of  Nero^s  reign  began  to  cast  the  hue  of 
irony  over  the  promise  of  Seneca — ^**We  shall  gauge  the  re- 
mainder of  your  principate  by  the  flavour  of  your  first  twelve- 
month." When  Nero  took  courage  to  disgrace  Pallas,  Agrippina 
became  so  furious  as  to  threaten  to  appeal  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
name  of  Britannicus ;  and  Nero,  who  had  already  treated  his 
cousin  with  wanton  insolence,  not  without  receiving  at  least  one 
rebuff,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  at  his  own  table,  bidding  ihe 
guests  continue  the  banquet  die  moment  the  corpse  wad  removed. 
Nor  did  he  scruple  to  follow  up  the  firatricide  with  a  claim  on 
the  increased  regard  of  the  Remain  people  for  himself,  as  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars.  Seneca  (who  is  suspected  of 
having  advised  the  crime),  instead  of  openly  defending  it,  laboured 
so  to  conduct  the  government  as  to  win  for  his  pupil  new  favour 
with  the  people,  and  especially  with  the  Senate ;  while  Agrippina 
took  measures  for  strengthening  her  party,  and  the  first  attempt 
to  prefer  a  direct  chaise  of  treason  against  her  signally  failed. 
Meanwhile  Nero  b^an  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  circus  and  the 
theatre,  and  to  seek  amusement  in  disorderly  nocturnal  adventures 
in  the  streets  with  his  boon  companions.  A  foretaste  of  his 
wanton  tyranny  was  given  when  a  Senator  named  Montannfe,  who 
had  inadvertently  struck  the  emperor  in  such  an  encounter,  apolo- 
gized too  openly^  The  blow  might  be  forgiven,  but  not  so  the 
exposure;  and  Montanus  mm  ordered  to  put  himself  to  death. 
But  while  these  irregularities  were  gradually  divulged,  the  people 
had  daily  experience  of  the  firmness,  clemency,  and  constitutional 
order  of  the  government.  Public  criminals,  especially  extor- 
tioners in  the  provinces,  were  brought  to  justice,  without  any 
encouragement  being  given  to  the  informers.  The  law  of  Majegta^ 
was  allowed  to  slumber,  and  scurrilous  libels  upon  the  ^e^nperor 
were  treated  with  contempt.  Nor  must  we  reftise  to  believe  the 
proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  his  feelings  which  was  fiimishod  by 
his  exclamation,  when  he  had  to  sign  a  death-warrant,  '^  Would  to 
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God  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  I "  *  The  full  treasury  and 
ample  revenue  left  by  Claudius  enabled  Nero  to  gratify  his 
generosity  and  love  of  spl^idour  by  donatives,  spectacles,  and  the 
foundation  of  new  colonies  at  Capua  and  Kuceria.  ^'  He  eould 
give  without  borrowing :  he  could  endow  without  extorting."  He 
was  only  restrained  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Senate  from 
aceeding  to  the  popular  demands  by  an  entire  abolition  of  the 
duties  {veoiigalia\  so  far  at  least  as  they  affected  Eoman  citizens.t 
There  are  difficulties  respecting  the  contemplated  extent  of  a 
measure  which  Tacitus  describes  as  the  noblest  present  to  ths  humaoh 
rctoe  ;  but  it  is  very  interesting,  from  our  modem  point  of  view,  to 
find  Nero's  philosophic  minister  enunciating  the  principles  of  free 
trade  on  the  ground  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
The  highest  consideration  was  shown  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate, 
who^  in  return  for  the  permission  to  pass  some  important  laws, 
and  to  exercise  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  some  civil  cases,  were 
profuse  in  their  eulogies  of  the  emperor.  On  the  news  of  the 
Bobjugation  of  Armenia,  they  added  unusual  honours  to  the  salu- 
tation of  '^  Imperator ; ''  and  a  Senator  declared  that  the  year 
should  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  for  public  affairs,  the 
other  for  giviiog  thanks  to  Nero.  If  the  suggestion  were  made  in 
irony,  it  would  at  least  prove,  as  Mr.  Merivale  observes,  the 
freedom. of  speech  now  peErmitted  to  the  order.  In  those  appeals 
which  Nero  reserved  for  his  own  hearing,  he  was  conspicuous  for 
the  precision  which  he  demanded  of  the  pleaders,  and  for  the  care 
with  whidi  he  deliverod  his  judgments  in  writing,  after  taking 
the  opinion  of  competent  advisers.:^  ^^  Rome  was  tranquil ;  the 
citizens  were  content ;  the  Senate,  affecting  to  speak  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  pronounced  Nero  the  best  of  its  prinoes  sipee  Augustas 
Affairs  might  seem  to  run  more  smoothly  even  from  the  absence 
of  groat  principles  to  guide  them.  Nero  differed  from  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  extent  to  which  he  suffered  affairs  to  take  their 
natural  course.  JuUns  Csasar  had  deliberately  overthrown  old 
forms  and  prescriptions  which  he  felt  to  be  obsolete,  confident  of 
the  creative  force  of  his  own  master  genius.  Augustus  strove  to 
revive  the  past.  Tiberius  was  content  with  shaping  the  present. 
Claudius  affected^  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  pedant  on  the  throne^ 
to  govern  mankind,  by  personal  vigilance,  as  a  master  governs  his 

•  Simflar  exfaibitions  of  feeling  are  recorded  by  the  hMgnq^er  of  Geerge  IV. 

f  See  Mr.  Merivale's  discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  statements  of  Tacitus^ 
wa.Ti.pp.  107— 111. 

\  This  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  confidence  of  St  Paul's  appeal  to  OsBSat 
and  his  acquittal  on  his  first  trial. 
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household.  Nero,  at  last,  or  his  advisers  for  him,  seems  to  have 
renoanced  all  general  views,  to  have  abstained  from  interfering 
with  the  machinery  of  empire,  and  contented  himself  with  pro* 
tecting  it  from  disturbance.  The  tradition  of  the  felicity  of  these 
five  auspicious  years,  to  which  the  best  of  this  prince's  successors 
gave  long  afterwards  the  palm  of  yirtuous  administration,  attests 
the  consciousness  of  the  Romans  that  they  were  ruled  with  a 
masterly  inactivity.  Great  honour  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  men 
who  actually  governed  for  Nero,  that  they  did  so  little  abuse  their 
temporary  ascendancy.  There  seems,  however,  less  reason  to 
extend  our  admiration  to  Nero  himself,  or  to  r^ard  this  happy 
result  as  the  triumph  of  philosophy  over  youthftil  passions  and 
the  fatal  sense  of  irresponsibility.  We  must  rather  admit  that  his 
reserve  was  caused  by  incapacity  or  indifference,  by  an  engrossing 
taste  for  fri  volties  which  belonged  to  his  tender  years,  or  by  the  dis- 
sipation to  which  his  position  too  naturally  enticed  him.* 

The  brilliancy  of  this  QmNQusNinnM  'SisBoms  was  already 
clouded,  and  was  soon  to  be  utterly  darkened,  by  the  passions  which 
we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  emperor's  heart  and  court.  Other 
reputed  crimes,  besides  the  murder  of  Britannicus,  had  stained 
this  period  of  five  years ;  and  we  now  come  to  an  almost  unbroken 
course  of  craelty,  profligacy,  and  tyranny.  The  details,  so  repul- 
sive to  dwell  upon,  maybe  passed  over  the  more  briefly  on  account 
of  the  doubts  which  beset  their  true  history.  Even  the  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  Tacitus  seems  to  be  not  exempt  from  the 
censure  pronounced  by  Josephus,  who  had  no  motives  to  partiality : 
"  Many  persons  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  Nero ;  of 
whom  some  have  disregarded  the  truth  on  account  of  favours 
received  from  him ;  others,  from  personal  hostility,  have  indulged 
in  abominable  falsehoods."  Enough,  however,  remains  to  justify 
the  popular  idea  of  a  monster  of  lust  and  cruelty.  The  last  deci- 
sive blow  to  Agrippina's  influence  was  given  by  the  love  of  Nero 
for  Poppeea  Sabina,  whose  husband,  Salvius  Otho,  the  emperor's 
favourite,  was  sent  away  on  the  honourable  mission  of  governing 
Lusitania.  Perceiving  that  her  power  over  Nero  depended  on  the 
removal  of  his  mother,  Poppeea  taught  him  that  he  was  being 
treated  as  a  child,  and  at  last  persuaded  him  that  Agrippina  was 
plotting  against  his  life.  No  scruple  of  conscience  or  sense  of  filial 
duty  formed  an  obstacle  to  getting  rid  of  her ;  but  her  own  vigilance, 

*  Meriyale,  vol.  vi  pp.  116,  116.     The  folloidog  is  the  Judgment  pronounoed  bj 
Tnjan  on  the  first  five  yens  of  Nero's  rdgn  :~*'  FMcal  differre  conctos  ptindpeeii^crofiai 
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and  the  scandal  of  an  open  murder,  raised  real  difficulties.  An 
ingenious  contrivance  for  causing  her  death  at  sea  by  means  of  a 
vessel  specially  prepared,  into  which  the  caresses  of  Nero  enticed 
her  for  a  water  excursion  at  BaisB,  failed  through  mismanage- 
ment; and  A^ppina,  who  narrowly  escaped  from  the  wreck, 
could  have  no  flrther  doubt  of  the  fate  intended  for  her.  She  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  send  a  message  to  Nero,  informing  him  of 
her  escape  from  what  she  called  an  accident ;  but  his  fear  of  her 
revenge,  stimulated  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  could  only 
be  stilled  by  her  immediate  death ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  Seneca 
and  Burrus,  she  was  despatched  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  led  by  the 
£reedman  Anicetus.  Her  last  words,  as  she  was  pierced  by  their 
swords,  were,  *'  Strike  my  womb,  which  bore  a  monster.''  It  is 
said  that  she  had  long  foreseen  her  fate,  and  braved  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  power  she  was  to  wield  under  her  son's  empire.  When  a 
Chaldsean  astrologer  had  told  her  that  Nero  was  destined  to  reign, 
and  then  to  slay  her,  she  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  kill  me :  let  him 
but  reign  ! "  and  now  he  rejoiced  at  his  deliverance  fipom  his  mo- 
ther's yoke  as  the  first  day  of  his  empire.  But  it  was  also  the  day 
from  which  remorse  claimed  its  hold  upon  a  heart  seared  by  that 
most  hardening  of  all  influences,  a  life  led  for  pleasure  only.  He 
fled  at  once  from  the  scenes  ^^  which  could  not  change  their  faces, 
like  the  courtiers,  to  flatter  him  ; "  and  at  a  later  time  he  shunned 
Athens  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  Furies,  who  pursued  him  like  Orestes.  From  Naples  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  accusing  his  mother  of  a  plot 
against  his  life ;  declaring  that  she  had  put  herself  to  death  in 
despair  and  shame  at  its  detection;  and  enumerating  all  her 
crimes  with  a  minuteness,  of  which  it  has  been  well  said,  that "  the 
explanation  bordered  too  closely  on  a  justification :  it  was  taken  as 
a  murderer's  confession  of  guilt,  veiled  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  hired 
advocate."  And  yet  the  Senate  and  people  received  him  with  ac- 
clamations on  his  return  to  Eome ;  and  he  passed  over  in  silent  con- 
tempt the  licence  of  the  popular  satire,  which  hung  upon  his 
statues  the  sack  in  which  the  Eoman  law  doomed  the  parricide  to 
be  sewn  up,  and  placarded  the  walls  with  the  inscription,  "Nero, 
Orestes,  Alcmroon,  the  matricides."  They  had  little  concern  for 
the  fate  of  Agrippina,  in  comparison  with  the  shows  with  which 
they  were  gratified  by  Nero,  who  now  instituted  the  feast  of  the 
JwoenalAa^  on  reaching  the  age  of  manhood.  Not  content  with 
compelling  noble  Eomans,  senators,  and  even  matrons,  to  figure 
among  the  hired  dancers  and  singers,  the  emperor  himself  appeared 
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upon  the  atage,  lyre  in  hand,  to  make  an  exhibition  which  was  the 
more  indecent  as  his  voice  was  thick  and  his  breath  short.  He 
sang,  among  others,  his  own  verses  or  those  composed  by  the 
court  poets  &om  his  casual  hints.  ^'  You  may  trace,''  says  Tacitus, 
"  in  the  poems  of  Nero  the  manner  of  their  origin ;  for  they  flow 
not,  as  it  were,  with  a  current  and  inspiration  of  their  own ;  they 
have  no  unity  of  style  or  meaning."  In  the  following  year  (a.d. 
60)  he  instituted  the  Quim^gpiennioLy  or  Neronia^  in  imitation  of  the 
Olympic  games.  For  the  first  time  a  Gredc  gymnasium  was 
erected  at  Eome,  and  the  Greek  athletic  contests  were  exhibited 
in  conjunction  with  chariot*races  and  competitions  in  poetry  and 
eloquence.  The  first  prize  iu  lyric  poetry  was  awarded  to  Nerc 
himself,  no  other  competitor  being  deemed  worthy  even  to  contend 
with  him ;  and  he  was  adjudged  the  victor  in  eloquence,  though 
no  prize  was  offered.  In  epic  poetry,  Lucan  made  his  first  appeajv 
ance  as  the  pan^yrist  of  the  emperor.  These  games  were  followed 
by  the  Ludi  Maximij  for  the  eternity  of  the  Boman  empire,  in 
which,  amidst  an  unheard-of  prodigality  of  wealth  and  luxury,  the 
strange  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  an  elephant  descending  from 
the  cornice  of  the  amphitheatre  along  a  tight-rope,  with  a  Eoman 
knight  upon  his  back.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  recorded,  that 
Nero  alone  of  all  the  emperors  refused  to  gratify  the  public  taste 
for  gladiatorial  combats,  even  of  condemned  criminals.  The  sen- 
sibility of  feeling,  which  he  retained  amidst  all  his  excesses, 
Ibund  an  excuse  in  the  Greek  character  of  the  games ;  but,  in  .act, 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  despotism  of  Nero,  educated  as  he  had 
been  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  was  to  replace  Boman  by  Greek  ideas 
and  customs.  ^^  The  chief  of  the  Boman  state,  the  representative 
of  its  most  illustrious  families,  is  found  altogether  insensible  to 
the  principles  which,  in  the  absence  of  spiritual  religion,  had 
sufficed  to  carry  her  in  triumph  through  every  combination  of 
foreign  and  domestic  peril."  If  there  remained  among  the  nobles 
a  sufficient  remnant  of  the  old  national  spirit— such  as  we  see 
reflected  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus — to  feel  indignant  at  this  sacrifice 
of  Boman  hardihood  for  Greek  polish  and  pleasure,  Nero  was  all 
the  fitter  representative  of  the  city  rabble,  ^^  of  that  hybrid  multi- 
tude of  the  circus  and  the  baths,  which  owed  no  fealty  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Forum  and  the.Gamp."  It  may  have  been  partly 
from  a  cynical  contempt  for  his  order,  th«t  Nero  continued  to 
abstain  fiK>m  enforcing  the  law  of  treason,  and  moderated  the  sen- 
tences which  the  Senate  was  eager  to  pass  upon  libellers.  The 
effect  of  this  policy  is  recorded  by  Tacitus  in  one  remarkable  case, 
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that  of  Fabricius  Yeiento,  whose  books  it  was  declared  criminal  to 
read,  and  he  himself  was  banished  from  Italy.  The  prohibition 
was  soon  removed ;  and  the  works,  which  were  eagerlj  bought 
and  read  while  it  was  dangerons  to  procnre  them,  fell  into 
oblivion  as  soon  as  their  possession  was  dlowed.  We  have  now 
reached  the  middle  of  Nero's  reign.  Before  tracing  the  headlong 
descent  of  his  last  seven  years,  we  may  pause  to  notice  the  revolt 
and  defeat  of  Boadicea  in  Britain,  which  will  be  more  conveniently 
related  in  connection  with  the  complete  conquest  of  the  island 
mider  Domitian  (a.d.  61). 

Niebnhr  has  said,  ^^  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  Nero  was  a 
madman,  thongh  not  in  the  same  degree  as  Calignla."  Except 
perhaps  in  his  extreme  sensibility,  we  can  trace  in  Nero  no  natural 
element  of  mental  unsonndness.  His  madness  was  the  natural 
firait  and  punishment  of  a  life  devoted  to  pleasure  with  the  un* 
bounded  licence  of  a  despot;  and  it  is  no  vain  fancy  that  traces 
the  crisis  of  the  moral  disease  to  the  hour  when  he  purchased 
freedom  from  control  by  matricide.  The  avenging  deities  whom 
he  tried  to  shun  at  Eleusis,  or  rather  the  divine  law  of  retribution 
which  the  ancients  personified  in  them,  tracked  every  step  of  his 
subsequent  course  with  the  sting  of  an  impenitent  remorse,  but 
goaded  him  to  wreak  upon  mankind  his  dissatisfaction  with  him- 
self. But  also  another  cause  for  the  murderous  tyranny  of  his  later 
years  has  been  well  traced  byMerivale: — "The  young  Cesar's 
progress  in  dissipation  and  expense  gave  nearer  cause  for  appre- 
hension. The  wasteful  extravagance  of  his  first  eight  years  could 
not  have  been  maintained  with  pure  hands,  had  he  not  found  in  the 
coffers  of  his  predecessor  the  accumulated  treasures  of  a  reign  of 
carefulness  and  moderation.  But  the  descent  from  dissipation  to 
extravagance,  from  extravagance  to  want,  from  want  to  violence 
and  tyranny,  was  inevitable.  It  could  only  be  a  question  of  time.. 
The  profusion  of  the  prince  would  surely  grow  with  indulgence ;; 
his  treasury  must  stand  always  empty,  and  unlimited  power  would 
not  long  be  baulked  of  the  means  of  replenishing  it.'' 

The  death  of  Burrus,  the  prsetorian  prefect,  imder  circumstances 
the  more  suspicious  from  Nero's  sedulous  inquiries  after  his 
health,  removed  an  adherent  to  whom  he  was  too  deeply  in- 
debted, and  a  minister  too  honest  for  his  service.  Burrus  never 
laid  aside  his  military  freedom  of  speech ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
opposed  Nero's  resolution  to  divorce  Octavia  with  the  words,  that 
might  seem  to  hint  at  revolution,  "  If  you  dismiss  the  daughter 
of  Claudius,  restore  at  least  the  empire  which  was  her  dowxy.'* 

TOL.  ra.— 27 
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Hi8  office  was  divided  between  two  creatures  of  the  emperor, 
TigellinuB  and  Fenins  Bofos,  ^^  a  bad  man  and  a  weak  man ;  the 
one  to  contrive  crimes,  the  other  to  sanction  them."  Seneca,  who 
had  always  acted  in  concert  with  Burros,  now  found  himself 
exposed  alone  to  the  envy  of  the  Senators  and  courti^» ;  and 
Nero,  impatient  of  his  tutor's  intellectual  superiority,  began  also  to 
covet  his  immense  wealth.  With  professions  of  unboanded  r^aid, 
he  reftised  the  philosopher's  wish  to  retire  from  public  life ;  and 
Seneca  was  compelled  to  remain  to  witness,  without  pow»  to 
prevent,  the  crimes  of  which  a  fit  instrument  and  adviser  was 
found  in  Tigellinus.  The  deaths  of  Rubellius  Flautus  and  Corne- 
lius Sulla,  sacrificed  to  Nero's  jealous  fears,  were  followed  by  the 
divorce,  banishment,  and  murder  of  Octavia;  and  the  emperor's 
marriage  to  Poppsea  was  celebrated  at  the  time  when  he  was 
making  public  exhibitions  of  profligacy  too  disgusting  to  be 
suffered  to  stain  our  narrative  even  of  such  a  reign.  The  very 
necessity  of  alluding  to  them  prompts  the  wish  that  their  memory 
had  perished  in  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  many  precious 
records  of  better  times,  and  which  seemed  to  mark  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  consume  the  scene  of  such  abominations.  The  city  of 
the  seven  hills  had  its  lower  spaces  filled  with  a  crowded  mass  of 
wooden  tenements,  amidst  which  fires  we]:e  both  frequent  and 
destructive.  On  the  19th  of  July,  a.i>.  64,  the  anniversary  of  the 
burning  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls,  a  conflagration  broke  out  among 
ome  sheds  built  against  the  eastern  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus. 
While  the  fire  ran  in  one  direction  along  the  wooden  galleries  of 
that  edifice,  in  another  the  wind  swept  the  fiames  up  the  valley 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Cselian,  and  thence  through  the 
hollows  between  the  other  hills,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  lower 
city  resembled  a  sea  of  fire,  the  waves  of  which  surged  up  to 
devour  the  stately  edifices  on  the  heights.  The  conflagration  was 
only  stopped  on  one  side  by  the  river,  on  the  other  by  the  heights 
of  the  Esquillne,  having  spent  its  fury  during  six  days  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city.  After  an  interval  of  six  days  the 
fire  broke  out  again,  and  raged  for  three  days  more  towards  the 
Quirinal  and  Yiminal,  consuming  this  time  many  temples  and 
public  buildings  of  importance.  Three  of  the  fourteen  *^  regions  " 
of  the  city  were  utterly  destroyed ;  seven  were  devastated  more  or 
less;  and  only  four  escaped  uninjured.*    The  parts  most  entirely 

*  '*  The  great  fire  of  London  (in  1666)  lasted  only  four  days,  and  swept  an  area  of 
486  acres;  while  the  space  through  which  this  nine  days*  conflagration  raged,  thoo^ 
with  less  complete  destruction,  most  have  eomprised  at  least  one4liird  of  Rome^  or 
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conflumed  were  thoee  which  formed  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  on 
the  Palatine  and  the  Ayentine  and  tUb  adjacent  yi^ejs*  The 
Capitol  escaped,  and  so  apparently  did  the  temples  and  basilicas 
aronnd  the  Forum.  Many  of  the  moetinteresting  monnments  of 
andent  Borne  perished  with  the  ehoicest  specimens  of  Greek  art, 
and  with  an  unknown  wealth  of  the  literature  of  both  nations. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  Are  nothing  is  positiirely  known :  it  was 
probably  the  work  of  slaves  and  robb^«,  the  sonm  of  the  deeply 
demoralized  city.  But  the  excited  populace  had  seen  amidst  the 
ruin  of  their  abodes  bands  of  men  hindering  the  efforts  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  and  others  kindling  it  with  torches  in  new  quarters, 
who  declared,  when  they  were  seized,  that  they  acted  by  authority ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  second  fire  broke  out  close  to  the 
gardens  of  Tigellinus.  The  people,  who  had  lost  their  all,  had 
now  seen  enough  of  Nero^s  wantonness  to  be  quite  ready  to  adopt 
the  inference  suggested  by  these  and  other  circumstances.  Kero 
was  at  Antium  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  cmly  returned  when 
his  own  palace  was  in  danger;*  and  then,  instead  of  exerting 
himself  by  orders  and  example,  he  took  his  station  on  the  villa  of 
Mfficmias,  which  looked  dovm  upon  the  burning  city,  and  chanted 
the  ScuA  of  Troy  to  his  own  lyre.  If  the  tale  be  true,  Nero's  char- 
acter would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  indulged  a  mad  sentimen- 
talism,  perhaps  likening  himself  to  Sc^>io  quoting  Homer  over  the 
flames  of  Carthage.  But  the  people  were  the  more  ready  to  im- 
pute his  conduct  to  the  insane  wantonness  which  could  at  once 
exult  over  so  grand  a  spectacle  and  find  «  malignant  satisfaction  in 
such  unexampled  ruin,  since  it  was  reported  that,  when  the  quota- 
tion of  Tiberius  was  repeated  in  his  hearing, 

"  After  my  death  perish  the  world  in  fire," 
Nero  responded, "  Nay,  in  ray  lifetime."  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  imputed  to  him  the  less  insane  but  far  more  reckless 
mischief,  of  causing  the  destruction  of  the  city  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity  as  its  restorer.  For 
once  the  people  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  those  popular  arts 
which  had  palliated  his  former  crimes,  though  he  seems  to  have 

not  less  than  three  times  that  extent."— Merivale,  yoL  tL,  p.  163 ;  c^mp.  Lambert's 
Huiory  of  London^  vol.  Si.,  p.  91. 

•  The  words  of  Tadtus  {Ana,  xv.,  89)  seem  to  imply  that  the  fire  had  caught  a  gal- 
lery, probably  of  wood,  which  had  been  thrown  across  the  Yelia,  to  connect  the  gardens 
and  villa  of  Mescenas  on  the  Esquilme  with  the  place  of  the  Cnsars  on  the  Palatme,  and 
that  it  was  through  the  hidifference  of  Nero  that  the  flames  extended  to  the  latter  build- 
ing and  the  ndghbooring  edifices. 
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done  all  that  the  wisest  and  most  active  ruler  could  have 
effected  to  mitigate  their  offerings  and  supply  their  wants.  Nero 
saw  the  necessity  of  providing  victims  to  satiate  the  public  indig 
nation,  and  he  found  them,  to  use  the  words  of  Tacitus,  by  ^^  cast- 
ing the  charge  of  the  crime  and  visiting  it  with  exquisite  tortures 
upon  those  whom,  already  hated  for  their  wickedness,  the  common 
people  called  by  the  name  of  Chbibtians."  ^  Reserving  for  another 
place  the  true  account  of  the  growth  of  Christianity,  till  it  em- 
braced multitudes  at  Eome,  including  some  of  ^'  Ctesar's  house- 
hold," it  will  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  introduce  the 
Christians  upon  the  scene  of  Koman  history  in  the  light  in  which 
they  were  regarded  by  the  greatest  Eoman  historian  of  the  age, 
who  continues  his  account  in  the  following  words : — ^^  This  name 
was  derived  from  one  CHBisruSyf  who  was  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  by  the  procurator  of  Judsea,  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  this 
accursed  superstition,  for  a  moment  repressed,  broke  forth  again 
not  only  through  Judsea,  the  source  of  the  evil,  but  even  through 
the  City,  whither  all  things  outrageous  and  shameAil  flow  together 
and  find  many  adherents.  Accordingly  those  were  first  arrested 
who  confessed,  j:  afterwards  a  vast  number  upon  their  information, 
who  were  convicted,  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  causing 
the  fire,  as  for  their  hatred  to  the  human  race.§  To  their 
execution  there  were  added  such  mockeries  as  that  they  were 
wrapt  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  or 
crucified,  or  set  on  fire  and  burnt,  when  daylight  ended,  as  torches 
by  night.  Kero  lent  his  own  gardens  for  the  spectacle,  and  gave 
a  chariot-race,  at  which  he  mingled  freely  with  the  multitude  in 
the  garb  of  a  driver  or  mounted  on  his  chariot.  As  the  result  of 
all,  a  feeling  of  compassion  arose  for  the  sufferers,  though  guilty 
and  deserving  of  condign  punishment,  on  the  groimd  that  they 
were  destroyed,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man."  Meanwhile  the  visitation  scarcely  fell  more 
severely  upon  Rome  itself  than  upon  Italy  and  the  provinces, 

*  Tac.  Ann,  X7.,  44 :  **  Ergo  abolendo  ramoii  Nero  sabdidit  reos,  et  quBBitlBsimu 
poenia  affecit,  quos  per  flagitu  iuviaos  Tulgus  Christiaaos  appellabat" 

f  It  U  worthy  of  notice  that  Tacitus  seems  ignorant  both  of  the  name  of /emct  and  of 
the  fact  that  Chrittui  was  a  significant  title.  The  animui  of  the  whole  passage  gires  it 
all  the  more  value  as  a  testimony  to  the  historic  truth  of  the  death  of  Christ  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Gospels. 

If.  That  is,  that  they  were  ChiistiaDS,  for  tlie  idea  of  their  confessing  the  burning  of 
the  city  seems  inconsistent  with  what  follows. 

g  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptians  and  GreelLB  cast  the  same  imputatior 
opon  the  Jews. 
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which  were  fleeced  by  exactiooB  and  downright  pillage  for  the 
rebnilding  of  the  city.  In  Greece  and  Asia  especially,  not  only 
were  the  temple-treasnree  seized,  but  the  very  statues  of  the  gods 
were  carried  off  by  two  agents  to  whom  Nero  entrusted  the  com- 
mission. The  city  rose  from  its  ruins  with  marvellous  rapidity ; 
and  Nero  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  whether  created  by  himself  or 
not,  of  extending  to  the  whole  city  the  Greek  architecture  which 
Augustus  had  adopted  for  his  public  buildings,  in  place  of  the 
rude  but  picturesque  houses  which  had  risen  in  hasty  disorder 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Gallic  conflagration.*  The  obliteration  of 
another  outward  sign  of  old  Eoman  nationality  was  the  price  paid 
for  the  greater  convenience  and  wholesomeness  of  the  wide  and 
straight  streets,  with  each  ^^ island"  of  houses  surrounded  by  its 
open  colonnade.  Another  such  fire  was  guarded  against  by  the 
construction  of  the  houses  of  fire-proof  stone  from  Gabii  and  Alba, 
with  scarcely  any  timber,  and  walls  enclosing  each  house  in  place 
of  the  flimsy  partitions  of  older  times ;  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  freer  distribution  of  the  water,  and  other  appliances  were 
prepared  to  combat  flre.  The  work  of  "  improvement,"  however, 
was  not  unopposed  in  those  days  any  more  than  in  our  own  ;  for 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  there  were  some  who  considered  the  ancient 
mode  of  building  the  more  salubrious,  since  the  narrow  lanes  and 
lofty  houses  kept  off  the  burning  sun,  from  which  there  was  no 
shade  in  the  broad  new  streets.  Of  the  vast  area  cleared  by  the 
conflagration,  Nero  appropriated  an  immense  space  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  palace,  which  was  called,  from  its  splendid  decorations, 
the  Odden  House.  It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  two  sites  of 
the  house  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatine  and  the  villa  of  Maecenas 
on  the  Esquiline,  both  much  enlarged,  and  connected  with  each 
other  by  three  covered  galleries,  each  as  much  as  a  mile  long, 
across  the  intervening  valley.  Though  a  way  must  have  been  left 
through  that  valley  for  the  line  of  the  Sacred  and  Appian  road, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  low  ground  and  slopes  was  occupied  by 
the  gardens,  which  Tacitus  pronounces  more  wonderfril  than  the 
gilded  roo&  and  gem-encrusted  walls  which  gave  the  house  its 
name,  where  vast  open  spaces  and  lakes  were  diversified  with  the 
solitudes  of  dense  woods.  The  interior  of  the  palace  formed  a 
grand  museum  of  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  many  of  the  finest 

*  In  the  parallel  case  of  modem  times,  It  was  the  fate  of  London  to  retain  the  incou- 
Tenience  of  its  old  construction,  while  losing  the  picturesqneness  of  its  architecture,  in 
defiance  of  the  noble  plan  of  a  master-builder,  who  was  at  least  equal  to  the  architects 
cmplojed  by  Keco. 
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rcmaina  of  which  have  been  dag  out  from  its  raiiiB.  In  fiont  of  its 
chief  entrance,  from  the  Forum  and  the  Yia  Saora,  stood  a  ooloesal 
statue  of  !N^ero  in  marble  120  feet  high,  whieli  soon  gave  the  name 
of  ColoBfieum  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian.  The  wonder  raised 
by  the  completion  of  this  work,  and  apparently  of  the  general  re- 
building of  the  city,  before  Kero's  death,  is  mingled  with  reflections 
upon  the  oppressive  exactions  by  which  a  despotic  rule  is  able 
to  accomplish  the  gigantic  projects,  fi>r  which  free  states  long  and 
patiently  wait  the  tune.  AmoUig  his  other  edifices  at  Rome  were 
the  baths  which  the  Eoman  epigrammatist  pronounces  as  good  as 
J^ero  himself  was  bad.  Nor  wesre  the  projects,  for  which  Tacitus 
calls  him  a  desirer  of  things  incredible,  confined  to  the  city,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  designed  to  extend  as  &r  as  Ostia.  His  archi- 
tects, Severus  and  Celer,  with  the  boldness  ^^  to  attempt  by  art, 
and  to  make  sport  by  the  prince's  power,  of  the  things  that  nature 
had  denied,"  planned  a  nayigable  canal  from  themouth  of  the  Tiber 
to  Lake  Avernus,  to  be  carried  straight  through  the  Pomptine 
marshes  and  the  intervening  hills,  and  the  works  were  begun  in 
the  hills  round  the  lake. 

Kero  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  the  completion  of  his  €k>lden 
House,  that  now  be  was  first  lodged  like,  a  man ;  but  his  new 
abode  soon  resembled  a  wild  beast's  den,  and  '^  the  cage  of  every 
unclean  bird."  The  year  dosed  with  portents  and  disasters  wbich 
the  popular  feeling  connected  with  the  pillage  of  the  Greek  temples, 
an  act  of  whidi  Seneca  sought  to  avoid  the  responsibility  by  again 
asking  permission  to  retire,  and  feigning  illness,  to  eifect  his  pur- 
pose. The  discontent  of  the  nobles  at  length  came  to  a  head  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the.lijCe  of  !£7ero,  under  the  guidance  of  O.  Cal- 
pumius  Fiso,  the  chief  of  a  house  as  noble  as  the  Csasars,  and  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  wealth,  liberality,  and  intelligence.  It 
is  needless,  to  trace  the  details  of  a  plot  unskilfully  and  irreso- 
lutely planned,  and  which^  after  the  hesitation  of  a  whole  year, 
was  inadvertently  betrayed  by  the  eagerness  of  one  of  the  con- 
spirators to  his  fr^mauy  and  by  him  revealed  to  the  government 
Among  the  victims  was  the  poet  Lucan,  who  redeemed  the  adulap 
tion  which  he  had  formerly  heaped  on  Nero,  and  the  cowardice 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  turn  informer  by 
the  hope  of  pardon,  by  at  last  suffering  with  firmness  the  manner 
of  death  which  had  now  become  frequent,— causing  his  veins  to 
be  opened  in  a  warm  bath.*    His  more  illustrious  uncle,  Seneca, 

*  Tadtus  {Ann,  xr.,  70)  tellfl  as  that  Lucan  redted  with  his  last  breath  some  Unes 
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was  pnrsned  to  Mb  retreat  by  a  charge  of  which  his  gnilt  (unless  we 
Bhould  rather  say  the  honour  of  it)  is  far  more  doubtftil  than  his 
nephew's ;  and  his  murder,  even  more  than  Agrippina's,  brands 
Nero  as  a  parricide.  His  death  was  calm,  though  agonizing. 
Having  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  he  conversed  with  his 
fnends  like  another  Socrates,  in  however  inferior  a  strain ;  but  the 
old  man's  sluggish  blood  refused  to  flow,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
warm  bath,  and  he  caused  his  agony  to  be  ended  by  suffocation  with 
steam. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  bloody  executions  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  banishment  or  poisoning  of  the  children  of  the  victims, 
crimes  which  are  scarcely  more  hideous  than  the  base  adulation 
heaped  upon  their  perpetrator  by  the  Senate  and  nobles.  While 
the  city,  says  Tacitus,  was  filled  with  funerals,  the  Oapitol  reeked 
with  sacrifices ;  men  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  decorated  their 
houses  witii  laurel,  covered  the  tyrant's  right  hand  with  kisses, 
for  the  death  of  a  son,  a  brother,  a  relation,  or  a  friend.  But  the 
ever-deepening  tragedy  which  fills  up  his  last  four  years,  inter- 
spersed with  such  absurdities  as  the  pretended  discovery  of  Dido's 
treasures  at  Carthage,  and  the  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  Nero  in  the 
theatre,  where  the  applause  of  the  populace  had  to  be  brought  out 
with  the  stick,  may  be  left  to  the  pages  of  historians  like  Tacitus, 
who,  while  recoiling  with  disgust  from  the  unvaried  tale,  made 
doubly  melancholy  by  the  servile  patience  of  the  sufferers,  yet  feels 
that  he  ought  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  against 
Rome,  and  to  leave  the  record  of  each  noble's  fate  to  his  descend- 
ants. In  such  a  spirit,  he  relates  the  deaths  of  Anneeus  Mela, 
the  father  of  Lucan,  of  Sufius  Crispinns,  of  Anicius  Oerialis,  and 
of  0.  Petronius  Arbiter,  whose  title  was  derived  firom  his  ofl5ce  as 
the  manager  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imperial  court  {wrbiter  degamr 
tiaarmn)^  and  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Sa^i/nea^  which  there  seems  good  reason  to  regard  as  his  genuine 
work.  The  sanguinary  tyranny  which  weighed  apon  Home  was 
made  the  more  terrible  by  the  secresy  with  which  the  victims  were 
despatched,  and  by  the  irresistible  mandates  which  made  them 
their  own  executioners.      Affcer  killing  the  unworthy  courtiers, 

in  which  he  himself  had  described  the  death  of  a  soldier  bleedfaig  at  erery  pore.    Hie 
passage  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been  that  in  the  PhanaUa  (ix.,  811 — 814) :— 
"  Sanguis  erant  lachryma  ;  qusecunquie  foramina  noyit 
Humor,  ab  his  largus  manat  cruor  ;  ora  redundant, 
Et  patute  nares  ;  sudor  rubet ;  omnia  plenis 
Membra  fluunt  venis  :  totum  est  pro  yulnere  corpus.  ** 
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whofie  fate  we  can  hardly  pity,  "  Nero  at  last  yearned,"  says  Taci- 
tus, ^'  to  destroy  Yirtne  itself,  in  the  persons  of  Psetus  Thrasea 
and  Barea  Soranus."  Thrasea,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  was  hdid 
to  reproduce  in  those  evil  days  the  virtues  of  a  Cato,  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  abject  Senate,  and  his  like-minded  son-in-law, 
Helvidius  Prisons,  was  exiled.  Among  the  treasons  imputed  to 
Thrasea  was  his  neglect  of  attendance  upon  the  ceretnony  of  the 
deification  of  Poppsea  Sabina,  who  had  died  in  a.d.  65.  His  death 
took  place  at  the  moment  when  Borne  was  occupied  with  the  dis- 
play of  pomp  amidst  which  Tiridates,  the  king  of  Armenia,  received 
his  diadem  in  person  from  the  hands  of  Kero.^  The  same  year  was 
marked  by  the  beginning  of  the  great  Jewish  war,  which  will  be 
related  in  its  proper  place  (a.d.  66)* 

Kero's  course  at  Bome  seemed  now  well-nigh  run.  His  yoke 
could  scarcely  become  more  intolerable,  and  the  only  question  was, 
how  much  longer  it  would  be  bome.  The  Senate,  reduced  in 
number  by  repeated  executions,  in  former  reigns  as  well  as  in  this, 
and  degraded  in  popular  estimation  by  their  compliance  with 
Nero's  tyranny,  regarded  him  and  his  foul  crew  of  freedmen  and 
minions  with  a  hatred  only  equalled  by  his  for  them.  The  old 
families,  decimated  by  proscription  and  impoverished  by  confisca- 
tions, saw  their  places  supplied  by  plebeian  creations  in  the  assem- 
bly wliich  they  still  fondly  regarded  as  the  ark  of  the  old  Bepublicf 
Nor  would  it  be  any  consolation  to  them,  that  a  new  nobility  of 
wealth  had  been  created  by  the  prodigality  of  the  emperor,  by  the 
traffic  of  .the  courtiers  in  forfeitures,  and  by  the  varied  arts  of 
amassing  money  under  such  a  government.  Of  the  common  people 
we  have  seen  but  little  during  the  imperial  rule,  nor  have  they 
deserved  much  notice.  They  are  well  described  as  "  a  commonalty 
sufiering  also  a  social  revolution,  undei^ing  a  rapid  transition, 
and  presenting  the  elements  of  two  rival  classes,  or  even  hostile 
camps,  in  the  bosom  of  the  city.  The  GlietUs  and  retainers  of  the 
old  nobility,  whether  freed  or  free-bom,  still  formed  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  leaning  their  humble 
tenements  against  the  great  lords'  mansions,  still  respecting  them 
as  their  patrons  and  advisers,  still  attending  their  levees,  and 
waiting  for  the  daily  compliment  of  the  sporhUa  at  their  doors, 
they  regarded  those  lords  as  the  real  chiefs  of  the  state,  and  held 

•  See  p.  411. 

f  Mr.  Meriyale  quotes  from  Cbampagny  the  names  of  a  score  otgerOn  first  rused  to 
ooDsular  rank  under  the  desars,  and  a  dozen  of  the  most  famous  genin  of  the  RepubUci 
the  names  of  which  now  scarcely  occur. 
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tbem  eqnalB  of  Caesar  himself.  The  death  or  exile  of  their  august 
protector  might  strike  them  with  surprise  and  indignation;  bat, 
when  they  looked  around,  and  counted  their  numbers,  thej  felt 
their  own  insignificance,  and  quailed  beneath  the  blow  in  silence. 
Thej  saw  that  there  was  growing  up  beside  them  a  vast  class  of 
patronless  proldari^y  the  scum  of  the  streets  and  lanes,  slaves, 
freedmen,  foreigners,  men  of  base  trades  and  infamous  employ- 
ments, or  of  ruined  fortunes,  who,  having  none  but  Csesar  himself 
to  depend  on,  threw  the  weight  of  their  numbers  in  his  scale,  and 
earned  his  doles  and  entertainments  by  lavish  caresses,  and  deeds 
corresponding  to  their  promises.*  These  have  been  called  the  lazsc^ 
rand  of  ancient  Borne:  in  idleness,  indeed,  and  mendicancy,  they 
deserve  the  title ;  but  they  were  the  paupers  of  a  world-wide 
empire,  and  the  crumbs  on  which  they  fed  fell  from  the  tables  of 
kings  and  princes.  The  wealth  of  millions  of  subjects  was  lavished 
on  these  mendicant  masters.  For  days  tc^ther,  on  the  oft-recur- 
ring occasion  of  an  imperial  festival,  valuables  of  all  kinds  were 
thrown  pell-mell  among  them,  rare  and  costly  birds  were  lavished 
upon  them  by  thousands,  provisions  of  every  kind,  costly  robes, 
gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  jewels,  pictures,  slaves,  and  horses,  and 
even  tamed  wild  beasts,  at  last,  in  the  prepress  of  this  wild  pro- 
frision,  ships,  houses,  and  estates  were  bestowed  by  lottery  on  these 
waiters  upon  Csesar's  providence.  ...  He  flung  to  these  pam- 
pered supporters  a  portion  of  every  confiscated  fortune ;  the  empe- 
ror and  his  people  hunted  together,  and  the  division  of  the  prey 
was  made  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  equally.  Oapri- 
cious  as  were  the  blows  he  dealt  around  him,  this  class  alone  he 
took  care  never  to  offend,  and  even  the  charge  of  firing  the  city 
fell  lightly  on  the  ears  of  the  almost  houseless  multitude,  whose 
losses  at  least  had  been  fully  compensated  by  plunder.  The  clients 
of  the  condemned  nobles  were  effectually  kept  in  check  by  this  hun- 
gry crowd,  yelling  over  every  carcass  with  the  prospect  of  a  feast. 
Nero,  in  the  height  of  his  tyranny  and  alarm,  had  no  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  praetorians :  the  lazzaroni  of  Bome  were  a  body- 
guard surrounding  him  in  every  public  place,  and  watching  the 
entrances  and  exits  at  his  palace-gates." 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  a  century  of  imperial  govern- 
ment— a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial — ^had 
brought  "  the  Boman  lords  of  the  world."    It  was  only  among 

Tac.  ffist  L,  4  :  a  precious  passage,  as  Champagny  justly  terms  it,  in  which  the  hia 
torian  marlcs  this  distinction  of  classes  in  the  population. — ^Merivale,  vol  vi^  p- 
828. 
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their  aorcalled  sabjects  in  the  provinoes  that  social  lite  and  indus- 
try pnrsned  their  regular  course,  under  a  goyernment  which,  if 
oppressive,  was  at  least  comparativolj  free  from  the  wanton  caprice 
which  reigned  where  Nero  was  present  in  person.  In  proportion 
as  the  emperor  became  more  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  his  tyranny 
at  Some,  the  proconsuls  grew  not  only  more  and  more  independent 
in  their  own  proyinoee,  but  acquired  the  power  of  effecting  a  revo- 
lution in  the  empire.  As  the  proconsular  commands  were  a  part 
of  the  govemment  which  the  emperors  deemed  it  sound  policy  to 
commit  to  the  more  distinguished  Senators,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  exercised  with  ability  and  moderation ;  and  while  the  Senators 
at  Some  were  kissing  the  iron  rod  of  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian,  com- 
mandeiB  like  Paulinus  and  Yespasian,  Gorbulo  andAgricola,  ^fielded 
the  sword  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Such  men,  moreover,  im« 
bued  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  nobility,  preserved  their  lojralty 
to  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  emperor  as  its  head ;  and  it  was 
only  to  save  the  state  from  the  last  excess  of  tyranny,  and  them- 
selves from  destruction,  that  Nero's  captains  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  while  Agricola,  under  Domitian,  preferred  death  to  rebel- 
lion. The  jealous  temper  of  Nero  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers 
to  be  expected  from  such  rivals;  and  his  fears  seem  to  have  been 
especially  roused  by  the  successes  of  Oorbulo  in  the  East.  Hence 
probably  one  reason  for  the  journey  which  he  planned  as  early  as 
A.D.  63,  with  the  ostensible  motive  of  viewing  the  wonders  of 
Egypt,  but  which  he  only  began  to  execute  in  a.d.  66,  when  he 
went  to  Gtreece,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  courtiers  and  the  shame- 
less ministers  of  his  vices.  Of  all  the  honours  paid  to  him  by  the 
Hellenic  cities,  the  most  welcome  was  the  invitation  to  exliibit  his 
musical  skill ;  and  the  applause  with  which  his  performance  was 
of  course  received  drew  from  him  the  compliment,  that  the  Greeks 
alone  had  ears.  It  was  equally  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
claim  and  receive  the  honour  of  a  J^eriodaniciu,  or  victor  in  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  games,  at  Olympia,  Nemea,  Delphi,  and  the 
Isthmus.  To  gratify  his  vanity,  the  regular  order  of  the  festivals 
was  deranged ;  contests  were  fixed  in  violation  of  all  precedent, 
such  as  those  of  music  at  Qlympia  and  of  tragedy  and  comedy  at 
the  Isthmus ;  and  such  a  trifle  as  his  rolling  over,  chariot  and 
horses  and  all,  in  mid  career,  was  not  suffered  to  disqualify  him 
for  the  prize.  He  was  pronounced  successfril  in  every  contest  over 
every  competitor,  and  a  Soman  consular,  in  the  character  of 
herald,  made  proclamation,  "Nebo  the  Impebatob  is  Victob, 
and  he  crowns  the  people  of  Some,  and  the  world  which  is  his 
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own.''  It  was  not  withont  design  that  the  name  of  the  Senate 
was  omitted  fixnn  the  ancient  formula,  for  in  sacrifioing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work  (which  was  never  destined  to  be 
finished)  of  cutting  throngh  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  Nero  prayed 
that  it  might  turn  out  prosperously  for  the  Emperor  and  People  of 
Bams.  In  imitation  of  the  old  Ahcedonian  princes  and  of  Flami- 
ninus,  Kero  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  Greece  to  the  people  assem- 
bled at  Corinth*  It  was  here  that  he  committed  one  of  his  most 
senseless  acts  of  tyranny.  Just  when  the  abilities  of  Corbulo  were 
most  needed  to  cope  wit^  the  rebellion  now  making  head  in  Jndsea, 
that  general  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  and  was  met  at 
Oenchresd,  the  port  of  Corinth,  by  the  order  to  put  himself  to 
death.  Uttering  in  a  single  word  *  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  such 
a  reward  for  the  service  of  such  a  tyrant,  Corbulo  smote  himself 
with  his  sword.  The  retribution  that  awaited  the  deed  may  be 
indicated  by  the  simple  mention  of  the  name  of  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Corbalo  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war ;  it 
was  Yespaaian.  Nor  was  the  retribution  long  delayed.  While 
Nero  was  plundering  Greece  of  her  choicest  works  of  art,  to  adorn 
his  baths  and  palace,  the  indignation  of  the  Bomans  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces  at  his  mingled  crimes  and  self-degradation  was  so 
plainly  shown,  and  rumours  of  military  revolt  in  Gaul  and  Spain 
became  so  rife,  that  his  fi-eedman  Helvius,  whom  He  had  left  to 
govern  Eomie,  prevailed  on  him  to  return.  Believing  that  his 
mere  presence  would  amply  vindicate  his  power,  and  confident  in 
the  stability  of  his  fortune-— for  Nero  shared  the  superstition  of 
Claadius,  and  like  him  cultivated  magical  science — ^he  came  back 
in  a  triumph  strange  to  the  Bomans,  and  such  as  greeted  the 
return  of  an  Olympic  victor  to  his  city.  He  entered  Capua, 
his  native  city  of  Antium,  his  favourite  residence  at  Albanum, 
and  finally  Borne  itself,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white 
steeds,  through  a  breach  purposely  made  in  the  city  walls. 
The  mockery  which  profaned  the  old  Boman  triumphal  cere- 
monies, was  made  the  more  consjHCuous  by  the  imitation  of  the 
sacrifices  and  libations;  the  crowns  which  decked  the  emperor's 
statues  were  mingled  with  lyres  as  the  instruments  of  his  victory; 
ne  was  saluted  by  the  titles  of  Nero-ApoUo  and  Nero-Hercules^ 
and  by  praises  of  his  divine  voice,  and  the  shame  which  he  had 
brought  upon  the  name  of  Borne  was  perpetuated  by  medals  which 
represented  the  emperor  in  the  garb  of  a  flute-player.    The  gloom 

•  'A^ioc,  that  is,  rigMy  mrvtd^  unlesa  it  may  mean  that  he  died  a  death  worthj  of  9 
Midler. 
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which  betrayed  the  exhanstion  of  pnblio  patience  was  mingled  with 
murmurs,  from  the  sonnd  of  which  Nero  withdrew  into  sullen  re- 
tirement in  Oampania,  while  the  decisive  tempest  was  gathering, 
iu  the  West. 

The  relatives  of  the  murdered  Senators,  and  the  knights  and 
nobles  who  had  retired  in  alarm  and  disgust  from  Borne,  were 
now  scattered  through  all  the  provinces  and  armies ;  and  it  seemed 
almost  an  accident  which  should  be  die  first  to  proclaim  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  world  from  its  arch  enemy.  The  lot  fell  first  to  the 
army  of  Hither  Spain,  a  province  which  had  been  governed  for 
eight  years  by  the  venerable  Senator,  Sebvius  Sulpigius  Galba 
(A.D.  61—68). 

The  first  Boman,  unconnected  with  the  family  of  the  Ceesars, 
who  attained  to  the  supreme  power,  was  said  to  have  been  des- 
ignated by  repeated  omens,  fiom  at  Tarracina,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  b.o.  3,  he  was  presented  in  his  childhood  to  Augustus; 
and  the  aged  emperor  said  playfully,  as  he  patted  his  cheek,  ^^And 
thou  too,  child,  shalt  one  day  taste  our  empire."  The  arts  of  divi- 
nation, to  whidi  Tiberius  was  so  addicted,  are  said  to  have  revealed 
to  him  the  future  greatness  which  might  have  been  more  surely 
prognosticated  from  the  talents  early  displayed  by  Galba,  a  worthy 
representative  of  tlie  noble  house  which  had  produced  the  Bufi 
and  the  Galli  of  the  old  Bepublic.  We  have  seen  him  refrising  to 
accept  the  purple  when  offered  to  him  by  his  array,  on  the  death 
of  Caligula,  as  the  reward  of  his  services  on  the  Bhine ;  and  he 
had  faithfully  served  Claudius  in  the  government  of  Africa.  Under 
Nero,  the  already  aged  veteran  lived  in  retirement,  whether  from 
the  tyrant's  jealousy  or  his  own  fear  of  it,  till  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Spanish  government,  which  he  administered  with  great  ability 
for  eight  years.  We  may  suspect  that  he  was  r^arded  as  more 
than  a  possible  candidate  for  the  empire,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  story,  that  the  Pythian  priestess  bade  Nero  to  beware  of  the 
seventy-third  year.  The  youthful  emperor,  well  pleased  that  the 
danger  should  be  so  remote,  forgot  that  the  fatal  number  expressed 
the  age  of  Galba.  The  first  proposal  of  revolt  was  made  by  JTulius 
ViNDEX,  the  governor  of  Trans-alpine  Gaul,  but  rejected  by  Galba's 
caution.  Nero,  informed  of  the  plans  of  Vindex,  set  a  price  upon 
his  head,  and  the  army  of  Lower  Germany  was  led  against  him  by 
Yirginius  Bufiis.  The  chie&  held  an  interview  and  agreed  to 
unite  against  the  emperor,  but  the  troops  reftised  to  come  into  the 
arrangement ;  and  a  bloody  battle  ensued  at  Yesontio  (Beaangon). 
The  army  of  Vindex  was  out  to  pieces,  and  he  threw  himself  upon 
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his  sword.  Galba,  now  driven  to  act  in  self-defence,  harangned  his 
troops,  displaying  before  their  eyes  the  images  of  Nero's  most 
illustrious  victims.  The  array  of  Spain  saluted  Galba  Imperator, 
and  he  was  presently  recognised  by  Virginins,  who  had  refused  to 
accept  the  title  for  himself  from  the  united  armies  of  Gaul  and 
Germany.  At  this  signal,  the  proclamation  of  Claudius  Macer  in 
Africa,  and  of  Fonteius  Capito  in  Lower  Germany,  revealed,  as 
Tacitus  observes,  "  the  secret  of  the  empire,  that  a  Prince  could  be 
created  elsewhere  than  at  Rome."  The  news  of  the  revolt  of 
Vindex,  which  reached  Nero  while  presiding  at  a  gymnastic  con- 
test at  Naples  on  the  anniversary  of  Agrippina's  murder  (March 
19,  A.D.  68),  was  received  at  first  with  contempt,  and  then  with 
petulant  ill-humour.  For  eight  days  he  refused  to  be  spoken  to 
on  public  affairs ;  and,  when  the  manifesto  of  Yindex  himself 
arrived,  he  was  chiefly  indignant  at  being  called  Ahenobarbus, 
and  having  his  musical  skill  disparaged.  On  his  way  to  Home, 
his  spirits  were  so  raised  by  the  omen  which  he  drew  from  the 
sight  of  a  group  of  sculpture,  representing  a  Gallic  soldier  dragged 
headlong  by  a  Roman  knight,  that  he  returned  at  once  to  his 
amusements.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Vindex  was  closely  followed 
by  that  of  the  revolt  of  Galba:  and  when  the  defection  of 
Viiginius  proved  that  the  whole  West  was  in  rebellion,  Nero 
fiunted  away,  and  abandoned  himself  to  pusillanimous  complaints. 
"Never" — ^he  exclaimed — ^'^was  such  ill-fortune  as  his:  other 
GsBsars  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  he  alone  must  lose  the  empire 
while  still  alive."  The  legions  of  Illyricum,  the  only  force  at 
hand  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  were  found  to  be  in  correspondence 
with  the  rebels ;  and  the  prsetorians  declared  against  him,  their 
prefect  Tigellinus  having  fled  from  the  camp.  Even  his  own 
pampered  populace  assailed  him  with  clamours,  which  were 
embittered  by  one  of  those  accidents  that  so  often  mark  a 
crisis.  The  city  was  suffering  fkx)m  a  dearth,  such  as  we  have 
seen  perilling  its  tranquillity  even  under  Augustus,  when  the 
happy  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Alexandria  was  announced :  but  the 
cai^o  proved  to  be  fine  sand  for  the  arena  instead  of  bread.  The 
despotism,  which  its  admirers  praise  as  of  at  least  making  the 
people  happy,  had  realized  the  proverb  of  the  worstparental  cruelty  1 
Meanwhile  the  deserted  tyrant  was  uttering  projects,  in  which 
impotent  fury  alternated  with  sentimental  absurdity.  At  one 
time  he  would  talk  of  disgracing  the  proconsuls,  pillaging  the 
provinces,  exterminating  every  Gaul  in  Rome,  massacring  the 
Senate,  letting  loose  the  lions  on  the  people,  and  laying  the  city 
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again  in  asheB.  In  another  mood,  he  would  dress  np  the  cour- 
tezans and  danoers  in  the  garb  of  Amaasons,  to  attend  his  march 
against  the  rebels;  then  again  he  jvopoeed  to  disarm  th^n  with 
no  other  weapons  than  his  own  beaaty,  tears,  and  persnasiye 
tonea;  and  again,  losing  confidence  in  all  except  the  voice  of 
which  he  was  so  vain,  he  deelajred  that  he  wonld  set  sail  for  Alex- 
andria, and  earn  his  bread  by  flinging  in  the  streets.  At  last, 
driven  to  desperation  by  terrific  dreams,  he  sprang  fiirionslj  from 
his  couch  at  supper,  and,  taking  with  him  some  poison  prepared 
by  Locusta,  he  rushed  out  of  the  palace,  with  the  intention  of 
escaping  by  ship  from  Ostia.  The  guards  whom  be  summoned  to 
share  his  flight  refused,  with  the  pitiless  taunt  at  the  tyranny 
whose  mandate  had  caused  so  numy  suicides,  ^^Is  it  then  so 
hard  to  diel ''  The  Tiber  was  at  hand,  bat  his  craven  spirit  re- 
quired time  to  summon  resolution  for  the  deed,  and  he  fled  for 
a  villa  four  miles  from  the  city,  where  a  refi^  was  ofiered  him 
by  his  freedman  Phaon.  Thunder  and  lightning  and  a  shock  of 
earthquake  added  leas  terror  to  his  flight  than  the  cries  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  met  the  hurrying  group — ^^  What  news  of  Nero  ?" — 
^^  These  men  are  pursuing  the  tyrant''  At  length  he  dismounted, 
and  crawled  on  all  fours  into  a  kittle  room  of  the  villa,  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  back  wall.  His  companions  in  vain  urged  him 
to  anticipate  his  certain  doom.  lie  dallied  with  the  deed :  ordered 
a  grave  to  be  dug  and  decorated  with  bits  of  marble,  and  be- 
moaned the  loss  about  to  be  sustained  by  the  world — '^  What  an 
artist  to  perish  I"  During  this  delay  a  courier  arrived  from 
Bome:  and  Kero  learned  that  he  had  been  declared  a  public 
enemy,  and  doomed  to  death  ^^  after  the  manner  of  the  ancienls." 
**  What  is  that  ? "  he  asked ;  and,  on  being  told  that  the  culprit 
was  fixed  naked  with  his  neck  in  a  deft  stick,  and  scourged  to 
death,  he  drew  forth  two  daggers,  felt  their  edges,  and  laid  them 
down  Again,  saying  that  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived.  While 
be  was  upbraiding  himself  in  Greek  for  his  own  want  of  courage, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  his  pursuers'  horses.  The  affectatioa  of  the 
artist  was  still  his  ^^  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death ; "  and  it  was 
wliile  hastily  reciting  a  line  from  Homer, 

^  The  galloping  of  speedy  Bteeds  assaUfl  my  frightened  ears,'* 

that  he  placed  the  dagger  to  his  breast,  and  his  slave  Epaphroditus 
put  an  end  to  his  indecision  by  striking  it  home.  The  centurion 
in  command  of  the  party,  entering  almost  at  the  moment,  tried  to 
stanch  the  blood ;  but  Nero  only  murmured,  "  Too  late  I    Is  this 
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your  fidelity ) "  and  expired  with  a  honid  stare  upon  lufl  face.  His 
attenda^its  were  permitted  to  bom  the  body  in  haste,  and  the 
remains  of  Nero  were  spared  the  indignity  which  he  had  dreaded, 
of  having  his  head  severed  and  exposed.  The  allnsion  of  Byron 
has  immortalized  the  act  of  devotion  to  his  memory,  whibh  proved 
that  there  was  at  least  one  to  moam  even  for  such  a  monster  of 
humanity :  flowers  were  found  scattered  on  his  tomb  by  an  nn* 
known  hand.  He  died  at  the  age  of  only  thirty  years  and  a  half, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  9th  of  June,  a.d.  68, 
the  anniversary,  it  is  said,  of  the  death  of  his  wife  Octavia.  With 
him  perished  tibe  line  ci  the  six  imperial  Gadsars,  of  whom  Augus- 
tus alone  is  knownto  have  died  a  natural  death.  OaiuB  Julius  and 
Gains  Caligula  were  assassinated,  Tiberins  probably,  and  Claudius 
certainly,  had  their  deatiiis  hast^ied  in  order  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  Nero  ended  his  life  in  the  wretched  manner  just  related. 
Nor  does  it  tell  a  less  striking  tale  of  corruption  than  of  fate,  that 
the  whole  race  thus  perished  in  little  more  than  a  century,  in  spite 
of  iDgrafts,  by  adoption  and  intermarriage,  from  the  Octavian,  the 
Claud  ian,  and  the  Domitian  houses,  and  notwithstanding  the  fre* 
qnent  marriages  of  each  one  of  the  Csesars.  Such  was  i^e  effect 
of  the  imperial  system  on  the  men  themselves  for  whose  aggran* 
diasement  despotic  power  had  been  usurped.  The  time  had  now 
arrived  when  the  empire  was  to.  be  the  undisguised  prize  of  the 
successful  soldier.  Meanwhile  the  people  could  hardly  believe 
in  the  extinction  of  the  &mily  which  had  descended  from  Augus- 
tus; which  bore,  though  only  by  adoption,  the  name  of  the 
great  Caesar ;  and  which  had  ruled  the  Boman  world  for  exactly  a 
hundred  years,  counting  from  the  victory  of  Actium.  ^^  The  idea 
that  Nero  still  survived,  and  the  expectation  of  his  return  to  power, 
continued  long  to  linger  among  them.  More  than  one  pretender 
arose  to  claim  his  empire ;  and  twenty  years  later  a  false  Nero  was 
protected  by  the  Parthians,  among  whom  he  had  taken  refiige,  and 
only  surrendered  to  the  repeated  and  veh^nent  demands  of  the 
Boman  govempient.  This  popular  anticipation  was  the  founda- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  common  persuasion  of  the  Christians,  when 
the  death  of  the  prince  was  no  longer  questioned,  that  he  should 
revisit  the  earth  in  the  character  of  Antichrist ;  and  both  Bomans 
and  Christians  seemed  to  have  combined  ia  believing  that  the  East, 
and  possibly  that  Jerusalem  itself,  would  be  the  scene  of  his 
reappearance."  * 

*  HdiTiOe.  j6L  tL,  p.  ZWk 
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From  the  death  of  Nero  to  the  accession  of  the  Flavian  dynasty y 
three  emperors  appear  and  disappear  in  the  short  space  of  a  year 
and  a  hal£  The  key  to  the  complicated  events  of  the  straggle 
may  be  furnished  by  the  following  summary  of  dates : — Qalba, 
proclaimed  by  his  troops  on  the  3rd  of  April,  a.d.  68,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Senate  soon  after  Nero's  death  on  June  9th,  and 
assumed  the  actual  government  on  the  first  day  of  his  consulship, 
Jan.  1,  A.D.  69,  only  to  perish  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 
Otho,  whose  intrigues  had  overthrown  Gralba,  was  therenpon 
accepted  as  emperor  by  the  Senate;  but  meanwhile  YrrELUOs 
had  already  been  proclaimed  at  Cologne  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
and  Otho's  death  on  the  16th  of  April  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  empire,  after  a  brief  civil  war.  On  the  1st  of  July  Ybspasiait 
was  proclaimed  at  Alexandria,  his  generals  invaded  Italy,  and 
finished  a  successful  campaign  by  taking  Rome  and  killing  Yitel- 
lius  on  the  21st  of  December.  The  year  70  began  with  the  con- 
sulship of  Yespasian  as  the  acknowledged  Imperator  of  the  Soman 
people.  The  events  that  fill  up  this  outline  require  only  a  very 
brief  narration. 

The  death  of  Nero,  like  that  of  Caius,  brought  with  it  no  real 
hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  irrevocably  slain  Eepublic.  The 
Senate,  assembled  by  the  Consuls  at  midnight,  on  the  news  of  the 
tyrant's  flight,  proclaimed  him  a  public  enemy,  and  pas.sed  npon 
him  the  doom  which  we  have  seen  ending  his  cowaj^ly  delays. 
The  tidings  of  his  death  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
rabble,  who  flocked  to  thank  the  gods  for  liberty,  the  symbol 
of  which,  the  well  known  cap,  they  again  assumed.  But  the 
Senate,  though  sharing  in  their  joy,  and  using  their  liberty,  as 
Tacitus  says,  somewhat  freely,  as  was  natural  with  only  a  new 
and  absent  prince,  confined  their  desires  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  that  they  should  save  their  dignity  by  ratifying 
the  choice  of  the  army.  This  claim  had  been  made  on  their  be- 
half by  Yirginius  and  accepted  by  Galba,  who  was  content  to 
style  himself  the  L^ate  of  the  Senate  and  People.  The  cautious 
old  man  was  still  in  his  province,  when  the  news  of  Nero's  death 
decided  his  advance.  At  Narbo  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
the  Senate,  bearing  their  ratification  of  his  election,  and  he  forth- 
with assumed  the  title  of  Csssar.  An  attempt  of  Nymphidins, 
the  prefect  of  the  pnetorians,  to  seize  the  empire,  was  crushed  by 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  own  soldiers ;  and  the  marine  bat- 
talions, which  had  been  enrolled  by  Nero  at  a  last  resource,  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  Galba  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  answer  to  the 
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demandB  they  made  for  themselves.     The  year  closed  a  few  days 
afker  the  emperor's  arrival  at  Eome. 

On  the  very  day  upon  which  Galba  began  his  consulship  with 
the  new  year,  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany,  summoned  to  take 
the  oath  to  his  name,  tore  down  his  images,  insisted  on  taking 
tihe  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Eoman  Senate  and  People,  and  de- 
manded another  Imperaton  The  news  was  brought  next  day  to 
Oologae,  whither  Anlns  Vitellius  had  recently  been  sent  by  Galba 
to  take  the  command  of  Lower  Germany  as  consular  legate. 
Vitellius  accepted  the  salutation  of  the  united  armies  as  Impend 
tor,  and  set  his  seven  legions  in  motion  towards  Italy.  The 
tidings  of  the  mutiny  hastened  the  step  which  Galba  had  already 
contemplated,  of  associating  with  himself  a  younger  and  active 
colleague.  The  politic  adviser  Vinius  recommended  M.  Sabius 
Otho,  who  had  returned  as  a  partisan  of  Galba  from  his  honour^ 
able  exile  in  Lusitania,  where  he  had  gained  credit  by  the  mod- 
eration of  his  government,  and  was  popular  for  his  mixture  of 
showy  virtues  and  elegant  vices ;  but  the  choice  of  Galba  and 
his  few  counsellors  fell  upon  L.  Piso  Licinianus,  by  birth  a 
Crassus,  and,  like  Ghilba  himself,  one  of  the  few  Bomans  whose 
frugal  habits  and  severe  character  recalled  the  memory  of  the  old 
Eepublic.  But  these  very  qualities  were  fatal  to  both  Gffisars. 
The  choice  was  welcomed  by  the  Senate  and  not  refused  by  the 
soldiers,  to  whom  Galba  presented  Piso  on  the  10th  of  January ;. 
but  the  withholding  of  the  usual  donative  caused  the  mass  of  the 
legions  to  observe  a  gloomy  silence.  The  discontent  of  the  prsB- 
toriana  was  inflamed  by  the  dismissal  of  several  tribunes ;  and 
the  people,  slow  to  admit  the  claims  of  the  stem  old  man,  a 
stranger  to  the  blood  of  the  Csesars,  murmured  at  the  severity 
with  which  some  of  Nero's  partisans  were  punished,  while  the 
arch-offender  Tigellinus  was  spared.  The  malcontents  found  a- 
leader  in  Otho,  whose  plot  the  modem  historian  has  compared  to- 
that  of  Catiline.  ^^  In  the  combination  of  voluptuousness  and 
daring,  in  fascination  of  manners  and  recklessness  of  disposition, 
in  lust  of  place  and  power,  and  contempt  for  the  dangers  which 
environed  tiiem,  Otho  may  remind  us  of  Catilina ;  but,  in  atrocity 
of  purpose  he  stands  a  full  step  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  Oati« 
lina  was  impelled  to  treason  at  least  by  an  urgent  necessity,  while 
Otho  plunged  into  it  firom  mere  wantonness  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  game.  The  excuse  he  pleaded  could  not  have  imposed  even 
on  himself.  For  a  loyal  subject,  even  though  once  a  friend  of 
Nero,  there  was  no  insecurity  under  Galba,  nor  need  he  have 

▼OL.  IIL — 28 
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despaired  of  winning  the  confidenoe  of  Fiso.  He  had  gained 
oredit  for  moderation  in  hig  ten  years'  goyemment ;  a  new  career 
of  yirtne  and  reputation  was  open  to  him.  Bat  Otho  was  an 
el^ant  gambler :  his  virtues  had  been  as  capricious  as  his  vices ; 
he  was  weary  of  decorum^  and  now,  long  restrained  from  the  grat* 
ification  of  his  passion,  he  rushed  back  to  the  table  with  a  mad- 
man's frenzy,  prepared  to  stake  his  life  against  his  evil  fortune." 
Like  his  late  patron,  he  was  addicted  to  the  arts  of  super&titioii ; 
and  the  ftilfilment  of  a  soothsayer's  prediction,  that  he  should 
survive  Xero,  added  faith  to  the  same  man's  proouse  of  the  empire. 
Otho  began  by  gratifying  the  guards  with  tibe  presents  which  the 
parsimony  of  Galba  had  withheld,  and  the  defection  of  the  ocxn- 
mon  soldiers  overbore  the  fidelity  of  the  officers.  On  the  moming 
of  the  15th  of  January,  when  Gaiha  was  engaged  in  a  sacrifice,  at 
which  Otho  himself  was  present,  the  haruspeK  had  just  warned 
the  emperor,  from  the  omens  of  the  entrails,  of  an  intestine  foe 
in  his  own  house,  when  Otho  was  (umimoned  by  a  freedman  on 
a  pretext  arranged  before.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum 
he  was  saluted  as  Imperator  by  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  who 
bore  him  off  in  a  litter  to  the  praetorian  camp,  where,  bewiklered 
by  the  step  he  had  taken,  he  received  the  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers  like  a  man,  says  Tacitus,  "courting  empire  with  the 
demeanour  of  a  slave,"  and,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius,  declar- 
ing his  readiness  to  accept  whatever  share  of  power  they  m%fat 
please  to  leave  him.  Meanwhile  GhJba  found  Idmself  deserted 
by  his  guards ;  but  the  populace,  alarmed  at  the  elevation  of 
Nero's  favourite,  rushed  into  the  palace,  demanding  the  bkod  of 
Otho  and  his  accomplices.  Piso  was  sent  forward  to  parley  with 
the  pnetorians,  and  Galba  was  still  debating  whether  to  defend 
himself  in  the  palace  or  to  go  out  to  meet  the  danger,  when  the 
report  that  Otho  was  slain  decided  him  to  take  the  latter  course. 
Enfeebled  by  old  age,  and  suffering  from  the  gout,  he  could 
neither  walk  nor  bear  the  weight  of  his  armour ;  and,  putting  on 
a  linen  corselet,  he  was  carried  on  a  litter  at  the  head  of  the  people. 
An  incident,  which  occurred  as  he  left  the  palace,  proved  his 
magnanimity  and  Eoman  love  of  discipline.  A  soldier,  holding 
up  a  bloody  sword,  exclaimed  that  he  had  killed  Otho.  "Con^ 
rade" — said  Galba — "who  ordered  you  J"  In  the  Porum  he 
joined  Piso,  who  had  halted  upon  hearing  the  warlike  sounds 
which  proceeded  from  the  Pnetorian  camp ;  and  presently  Otho 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  soldiery.  The  single  cohort  which 
surrounded  Galba  now  mutinied ;  the  people  were  driven  from  the 
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Foram ;  the  emperor's  litter  wa«  overturned  at  the  Ourtian  pool, 
and  in  a  moment  he  wad  despatched  by  a  multitude  of  wounds. 
Vinius  shared  his  fate ;  and  Piso,  protected  by  one  faithful  centu- 
rion at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  only 
to  be  dragged  out  and  put  to  death.  The  three  heads  were  brought 
to  Otho,  and  paraded  though  the  city  by  the  soldiers,  each  boast- 
ing of  the  strokes  he  had  inflicted ;  but  the  body  of  Galba  received 
a  hasty  sepulture  from  one  of  his  freedmen.  In  that  age  of  vice 
and  tyranny,  he  had  proved  himself  a  model  of  the  class  of  sol- 
dier-nobles,  who  almost  alone  preserved  the  old  Boman  spirit ;  but 
eld  age,  caution,  severity,  and  parsimony  disqualified  him,  as  a 
stranger  to  the  blood  of  the  Csesars,  from  securing  their  idberit- 
ance.  ^^  The  Romans  comddered  Galba  to  have  lost  the  empire  by 
mismanagement.  After  summing  up  his  qualities, — ^his  desire  for 
&me,  but  dignified  reserve  in  awaiting  rather  than  seeking  it ; 
his  private  frugality,  his  public  parsimony ;  the  moderation  of  his 
passions;  the  mediocrity  of  his  genius;  the  slowness  and  discre* 
tion  of  his  conduct,  whidi  passed  with  many  for  wisdom ;  finally,' 
his  freedom  from  vices,  rather  than  possession  of  virtues ; — Taci- 
tus, speaking  solemnly  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  declares 
that  All  Tnen  would  lujuce  prtmaurioed  hmhfit  to  hear  rule  (U  Homey 
had  he  hut  never  nded.^^  * 

Otho  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Senate  and  invested  with  the 
imperial  titles,  while  the  populace  proved  their  hopes  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  late  tyrant's  licence  by  greeting  him  as  Otho-Nero. 
But  his  first  measures  proved  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  nobles, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  consuls,  priests,  and  augurs,  and  the 
restoration  of  exiles  to  the  city  and  the  Senate.  While  Otho 
turned  to  oonftont  the  enemy,  with  whom  he  had  still  to  fight 
for  the  empire,  the  charge  of  the  city  was  committed  to  Flavins 
Sabinus,  the  older  brother  of  Vespasian.  To  the  latter,  Tacitus 
assures  us,  the  best  and  wisest  citizens  already  looked  as  the 
only  saviour  of  the  state.  But  Vespasian  at  once  declared  for 
Otho,  as  ho  had  declared  for  Galba,  in  loyalty  to  the  Senate;  and 
so  did  Mucianus,  the  proconsul  of  SyriB,+  and  the  provinces  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Africa.  The  legions  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  at 
first  divided,  soon  declared  for  Vitellius.  A  civil  war  thus  threat- 
ened between  the  East  and  West,  had  there  been  time  to  muster 
the  forces  on  both  sides.     But  two  divisions  of  the  army  of 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  L  49 : — Omnimn  conwnm  capax  Imperii  nid  imperattet.    Merirale. 
f  It  should  be  remembered  that  Vespasian's  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  was  a  com<* 
mand  independent  of  the  government  of  Mudanus. 
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YitelUas  were  already  entering  Italy,  under  Yalens  and  Csecina} 
throngh  the  passes  of  Mont  G^nevre  and  the  great  St  Bernard : 
and  Otho,  after  an  attempt  to  negociate  with  his  riyal,  prepared 
to  encounter  them  with  the  praetorians,  the  legions  that  had  fol 
lowed  Galba  to  Borne,  and  the  army  of  lUyricum.  The  fidelity 
of  his  troops  was  donbtfiil ;  the  city  was  said  to  swarm  with  the 
emissaries  of  Yitellius;  and  the  people  were  alarmed,  among 
other  omens,  by  a  great.inundation  of  the  Tiber. 

The  fleet  at  Ostia  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Otho,  who 
despatched  it  to  the  Ligurian  coast,  with  the  object  of  recovering 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  then  operating  in  the  rear  of  the  Yi- 
tellians.  But  beyond  the  good  service  done  in  garrisoning  the 
towns  of  the  Biviera  and  securing  Corsica,  the  fleet  accomplished 
little  except  plunder.  It  was  in  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  that 
the  prize  of  empire  was  to  be  lost  and  won.  The  country  north 
of  the  Po,  as  far  as  the  Addua,  was  occupied  by  the  Yitellians. 
Caecina,  who  led  the  van — the  march  of  Yalens  being  impeded  by 
insubordination  among  his  soldiers — crossed  the  river,  and  made 
a  fruitless  attack  upon  Placentia.  On  the  other  side,  Otho, 
throwing  aside  his  laxurious  habits,  marched  on  foot  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  the  Po,  which  was  crossed  at  Brizellum  (BregeUa), 
and  the  head-quarters  established  at  Bedriacum,  a  small  town  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Oglio  and  Chiese,  commanding  the  road 
between  Cremona  and  Mantua.  Otho  had  had  the  prudence  to 
commit  the  military  operations  to  the  veteran  Suetonius  Panlinus, 
the  conqueror  of  Boadicea ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  other  generals 
caased  him  to  send  for  his  own  brother  Titianus  to  take  the 
supreme  command.  He  himself  retired  to  Bedriaciun,  to  receive 
the  reinforcements  expected  from  Bome  and  Illyricum.  .  The 
troops  were  discouraged  by  his  absence,  and  the  dissensions  of  the 
generals  were  renewed.  Titianus  determined,  against  the  advice 
of  Suetonius,  to  advance  from  Bedriacum  towards  Cremona.  A 
parley  b^un  with  Csecina  was  broken  off  by  orders  from  Yalens 
for  an  instant  attack ;  and  the  battle,  which  at  first  wavered  from 
side  to  side,  was  at  length  won  by  the  reinforcements  which  were 
constantly  supplied  by  Yalens.  The  leading  column  of  the  Otho- 
nians,  driven  back  along  the  raised  causeway,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  fiercest  struggle,  trampled  down  their  comrades  in 
their  fiight.  The  pursuing  Yitellians  paused  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  hostile  camp,  about  four  miles  in  advance  of  Bedri- 
acum ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  Othonians  entered  their 
gates,  and  received  their  late  enemies  into  their  camp  as  brothers 
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The  news  of  the  defeat  caused  no  dismaj  among  the  l^ons  left 
with  Otho  at  Brixellum.  The  army  of  Illyricum  was  ah-eady  at 
Aquileia ;  the  force  of  the  preetorians  was  unbroken ;  and  their 
prefect,  Plotins  Firmos,  supported  by  his  advice  their  enthusiastic 
demand  that  Otho  would  lead  them  in  pemon  to  repair  the  dis- 
aster. One  soldier  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaiming, 
^  This  is  the  devotion  which  animates  us  all."  Strange  as  Otho's 
decision  seems,  it  deserves  respect,  not  only  from  the  price  he 
paid,  but  for  the  calmness  with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect 
With  the  recklessness  whidi  the  man  of  pleasure  often  learns  from 
his  experience  of  the  vanity  of  life,  and  which  is  at  least  a  substi- 
tute for  courage,^  he  determined  that  the  loss  of  his  first  cast 
should  end  his  game  for  empire.  His  protection  of  the  family  of 
Yitellius  had  left  his  rival  no  excuse  for  cruelty ;  and  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  his  friends  the  motive  to  further  bloodshed. 
His  last  acts  were  to  provide  for  the  safe  departure  of  Yirginius  and 
others  of  his  chief  adherents,  and  for  securing  his  own  attendant 
against  the  suspicion  of  being  his  murderer.  He  then  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep,  and  rising  at  daybreak  fell  upon  his  sword. 
His  last  request,  that  his  body  might  be  burnt  immediately,  to 
prevent  the  severing  and  exposure  of  his  head,  was  fulfilled  amidst 
vehement  demonstrations  of  the  grief  of  the  prsetorians,  some  of 
whom  slew  themselves  at  his  funeral  pyre,  an  example  which 
found  many  imitators  in  the  other  camps.  It  is  not  the  least 
strange  among  the  vicissitudes  of  this  mournful  chapter  in  the 
world's  history,  that  the  man  whose  life  deserves  no  other  record 
than  that  he  defended  against  one  rival  for  three  mouths  the  pur- 
ple which  he  had  so  wantonly  snatched  from  another,  should  have 
justified  by  his  death,  r^arding  it  from  the  Eoman  point  of  view, 
tiie  epigram  of  Martial, — 

**  Greater  than  even  Cesar,  while  be  lived, 
Cato  but  equalled  Otho  in  his  death."  f 


*  Mr.  Meriyale  aptly  quotes  the  lines  of  Byron  :— 

**  And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  haye  revelled  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure. 
Die  calm,  and  calmer  oft  than  he. 
Whose  heritage  was  misery—" 
with  the  comment  that  "  the  sentiment  of  the  noble  voluptuary,  whatever  we  may  think 


f  Martial, -^t>^.  vl  82:— 

''  Sic  Cato,  dum  vixit,  sane  vel  Oesare  mi^or : 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  mi^or  Othone  fuit  f  *' 
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Otho  died  within  deveii  days  of  ccmipleting  his  thirty«eereDth 
jear,  after  a  reign  of  three  monthfl,  from  the  15th  of  January  to 
the  16th  of  April,  a.d.  69.  His  troops,  after  once  more  ikying  in 
Tain  to  force  the  purple  on  Yirginius,  made  their  submission  to 
the  conqueror,  and  Flavins  Sabinus  caused  the  garrison  of  Borne 
to  swear  to  the  name  of  Yitelliiis,  on  whom  the  Senate  at  once  con* 
ferred  the  imperial  titles. 

If  the  end  of  Otho's  de^icaUe  career  was  gilded  at  last  with 
one  ray  of  heathen  virtue,  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  redeeming  feature 
in  the  diaracter  of  his  successor.  Niebuhr  pronounces  him  ^'  a 
man  &r  more  vicious  and  vulgar  than  Otho,"  and  declares  it 
^'superfluous  to  speak  of  his  brutal  manners  and  his  beastly 
voracity."  Atjlus  VrrBLLius  was  the  son  of  Lucius  Vitellius, 
one  of  the  most  fawning  courtiers  of  Tiberius,  but  a  man  of  great 
military  talent.  Having  been  consul  in  a.d.  S4,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  in  the  next  year  to  the  government  of  Syria,  and  carried 
the  Boman  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates,  expelling  Artabanis  III., 
and  placing  Tiridates  on  the  throne  of  Parthia.  His  politic 
hesitation  to  enforce  the  worship  of  Caligula  on  the  Jews  caused 
the  tyrant  to  recall  him  witii  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death ; 
but  he  saved  his  life  by  becoming  himself  the  emperor's  abject 
worshipper ;  and  the  like  arts  secured  him  the  favour  of  Claudius, 
with  whom  he  shared  the  consulship  in  a.d.  48.  His  son  Aulus, 
bom  in  a.d.  15,  followed  his  father's  example  from  his  earliest 
youth,  as  the  flatterer  of  each  C»sar  in  succession.  He  was  the 
minion  of  Tiberius  at  Caprese,  the  feilow-diarioteer  of  Cains  in 
the  circus,  the  comrade  of  Claudius  in  gambling  and  gluttony ; 
and  he  overcame  Nero's  first  bashfulness  about  coming  forward  to 
sing  in  public.  Still  his  iiatural  talent  enabled  him  to  acquire 
some  distinction  in  learning  and  rhetoric,  and  his  government  of 
Africa  gained  him  a  reputation  for  int^ity.*  But  he  obtained  a 
very  different  notoriety  at  Borne  by  a  rapacity  which  is  said  to 
have  extended  to  the  pilfering  of  the  golden  ornaments  of  the 

of  its  justice  in  genenil,  that  thej  who  have  ei^ojed  life  the  most,  are  often  the  moet 
ready  to  quit  it,  was  never  more  conspicuously  fulfilled  than  in  this  example.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  the  lost  thoughts  of  this  misguided  spirit  were  for  the  peace  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  safety  of  his  friendu,  to  whom  he  counselled  submission." 

*  Suet.  VUelL  6.  "Singularem  innocentiam  prsestitit;"  a  statement  on  which  Ur. 
Merivale  remarks,  **  Such  testimony  in  favour  of  a  man  who  has  received  no  quarter  from 
ordinary  history  ought  to  be  spedfied.  Tet  it  is  open  to  us  to  enquire  whether  the  *  in- 
nocence '  here  signalized  implies  equity  and  moderation  towards  the  provindals,  or  i» 
dulgenoe  and  popular  manners  in  connection  with  Roman  officials,  the  questors  and  pn^ 
consular  staff!'* 
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templee,  and  by  a  profusion  which  had  redaoed  him  to  poverty  at 
the  time  when  he  was  sent  by  Ghtlba  to  take  the  command  in 
Lower  Germany.  At  his  elevation  to  the  empire  he  was  fifty-four 
years  old,  confirmed  in  the  most  ignoble  habits  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence and  indolence,  ^^  sluggish  and  indifferent,  with  no 
thought  beyond  the  morrow,  yet  all  the  more  subject  to  be  worked 
cm  by  oool  intriguers,  and  led  into  sudden  excesses  of  violence  and 
cruelty.''  He  had  scarcely  moved  from  his  quarters  in  Gaul,  when 
he  received  news  of  the  battle  of  Bedriacum';  and,  gliding  down 
the  Sadne  in  his  barge,  he  was  met  at  Lyon  by  his  victorious 
generals,  with  the  Othonian  leaders  who  had  come  to  make  their 
submission.  A  pretext  was  made  for  several  executions  in  reveng- 
ing the  murder  of  Galba ;  but  Titius,  Suetonius,  Proculus,  and 
others  of  the  most  eminent  chie&  were  spared,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  condemned  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  property.  His  first 
acts  of  government  were  marked  by  their  moderation.  He  refused 
the  name  of  Cesar,  and  did  not  for  the  present  assume  the  title 
of  Augustus ;  and  he  gave  proof  of  some  desire  to  restore  public 
decency  by  banishing  the  soothsayers,  and  forbidding  the  knights 
to  enter  the  arena.  He  attempted  to  recover  the  empire  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  soldiery  by  his  disposition  of  the  legions,  and 
especially  by  disbanding  the  prsatorian  cohorts.  Meanwhile  the 
advance  of  his  rude  soldiery,  recruited  chiefly  from  the  Celts  and 
Germans,  was  marked  by^  plunder  and  other  disorders,  of  which 
the  Cisalpine  had  had  a  terrible  foretaste  from  the  armies  of 
Yalens  and  Csscina.  At  Ticinum  the  drunken  orgies  of  the 
emperor  and  his  officers  were  disturbed  by  a  quarrel,  in  which  the 
oamp  was  for  a  time  threatened  with  an  open  conflict.  From 
Cremona,  Yitellius  turned  aside  to  view  the  battle-fleld  of  Bedri- 
acnm,  with  its  still  unburied  bodies  now  decaying,  looking  upon 
which,  without  a  sign  of  grief  or  horror,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ^'  The  corpse  of  an  enemy  always  smells  well,  particularly 
of  a  citizen !  '^  As  he  approached  Home,  and  was  greeted  by  the 
troop  of  suppliants  for  his  favour,  his  sluggish  spirit  rose  to  such 
a  sense  of  his  imperial  dignity,  that  he  was  scarcely  persuaded 
to  lay  aside  at  the  Milvian  bridge  the  garb  and  the  pomp  of 
war,  with  which  he  purposed  to  have  entered  Rome  like  a  con- 
quered city.  Ascending  to  the  Capitol,  he  embraced  his  mother 
and  saluted  her  by  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and  on  the  following  day 
he  harangued  the  Senate  and  People,  far  too  much  in  the  tone  of 
a  conqueror.  It  was  noticed  with  horror  that  the  first  edict  which 
Yitellius  issued  as  Chief  Pontiff  was  dated  on  the  18th  of  July, 
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the  black  anniversary  of  the  AUia  and  Cremera ;  and  the  omen 
had  already  begun  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  proclamation  of  his  sue 
tfefisfttl  competitor  in  the  East. 

Trrus  Flavius  Vespasianus  was  a  worthy  scion  of  the  hardy 
Sabine  stock,  having  been  bom  at  Phalacrine,  near  Reate,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  a.d.  9.  His  family  had  not  attained  to  any 
of  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  founded 
the  nobility  of  his  house  as  the  emperor  of  Borne.  His  humble 
father  bore  no  other  cognomen  than  that  of  his  country,  which 
descended  to  his  elder  son  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus,  while  the 
emperor  derived  his  from  his  mother,  Vespasia  Polla,  the  sister 
of  a  Roman  senator,*  who  was  left  a  widow  when  both  her  sons 
were  young.  After  serving  as  military  tribune  in  Thrace  and  as 
quaestor  in  Crete  and  Gyrene,  he  became  eedile  and  praetor,  was 
married  about  the  end  of  a.d.  89,  to  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  was 
indebted  to  the  favour  of  the  freedman  Narcissus  for  the  l^on 
which  we  have  seen  him  commanding  with  such  honour  in  Britain 
(a.d.  43).  He  was  consul  ibr  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  51 ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina  towards  the  friends  of  Narcissus  threw 
him  into  the  shade;  and  it  was  not  till  after, her  fall  that  he 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa.  In  an  age  when  it  was 
less  disgraceful  for  a  noble  to  plunder  a  province  than  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  Yespasian,  quitting  office  poorer  even  than  when  he 
took  it,  incurred  odium  for  becoming  a  contractor  for  the  supply 
of  beasts,  and  perhaps  of  slaves,  from  Africa.  Following  in  the 
train  of  Nero  to  Greece,  the  rough  Sabine  offended  the  sensitive 
tyrant,  less  by  his  military  bluntness  than  )by  falling  to  sleep  in 
his  master's  performances.  But  the  good  sense,  of  which  Nero 
retained  some  traces  to  the  last,  was  shown  by  his  appointment  of 
Vespasian  to  the  command  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  66).  Here 
the  general  of  a  nation  that  sighed  for  another  emperor  found 
himself  amidst  a  people  who,  after  rejecting  their  Messiah,  were 
eager  to  welcome  or  even  invite  pretenders  to  the  title*  The 
superstition  natural  to  a  Sabine  was  inflamed  by  Jewish  flatterers 
who  applied  to  him  the  prophecies  that  promised  the  world  a 
Saviour  from  Judaea ;  and,  wheii  he  sacriflced  on  Mount  Carmel  to 

*  The  custom  had  now  beoome  common,  of  giving  the  elder  of  two  sons  the  cogno- 
men of  his  father,  and  the  jounger  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  gens  of  his  mother,  a 
form  wluch  most  not  be  confounded  with  the  adoptive  names  in  -amu.  Thus,  of  the 
emperor*8  sons,  T.  Flavius  Yespaslanus  and  T.  Flavins  DomitiaQas,  the  younger  received 
flrom  his  motlier,  Domltilla,  the  surname  which  he  made  execrable.  The  Sabine  prono- 
men  of  Titus,  by  which  the  elder  is  usually  known,  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the 
wrbole  fiunlly. 
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the  deity  of  the  spot,  the  priest  announced,  from  the  inspection  of 
the  entrails,  that  his  greatness  should  fulfil  whatever  purpose  he 
was  meditating.  But  he  withstood  all  temptations  to  commit 
himself  even  to  the  followers  who  looked  to  him  at  every  change 
of  events  in  Italy,  and  he  gave  his  adhesion  with  a  soldier's  loyalty 
to  each  new  emperor  accepted  by  the  Senate.  Meanwhile,  the 
belief  in  his  destiny  seems  to  have  been  common  to  himself  and 
the  Boman  people.  When  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  congratulate 
Galba  on  his  accession,  the  youth,  whose  noble  aspect  and  disposi- 
tion marked  him  as  worthy  of  the  highest  fortune,  was  r^arded 
as  a  candidate  for  adoption.  On  receiving  news  at  Corinth  of  the 
death  of  Galba,  Titus  resolved  not  to  place  himself  as  a  hostage 
in  the  hands  of  Otho  or  Yitellius ;  and,  returning  by  sea,  he  visit- 
ed the  shrine  of  the  Paphian  Venus  at  Cyprus.  There,  as  he  con* 
suited  the  oracle  ostensibly  about  the  issue  of  the  voyage,  he  re- 
ceived  intimations  of  the  Aiture  which  confirmed  his  father  in  his 
secret  designs. 

While  Vitellius  at  Bome  cast  off  the  only  restraint  upon  his 
tyranny  and  carelessness  at  the  news  that  Vespasian  had  declared  in 
his  behalf,  the  silence  amidst  which  the  soldiers  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  convinced  Vespasian  that  the  time  for  action  had  ar- 
rived. The  arguments  of  Mucianus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  over- 
came his  hesitation  to  commit  himself  at  so  advanced  an  age,  his 
two  sons,  and  his  legions  untrained  in  civil  war,  to  a  conflict  with 
the  victorious  barbarians  of  Vitellius.  The  declaration  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  his  favour,  at  once  secured 
the  East,  and  threatened  Bome  with  famine ;  and  while  Vespar 
sian  and  Mucianus  were  completing  their  preparations  at  Csesarea 
and  Antioch,  Tiberius  caused  his  soldiers  first  to  proclaim  the  new 
emperor  at  Alexandria,  on  July  Ist,  a.d.  69.  The  example  was 
imitated  in  JudsBa  on  the  3rd,  and  followed  at  Antioch,  and 
through  all  the  legions  of  the  East,  by  the  ISth  of  the  same 
month.  The  provinces  from  Greece  to  Armenia,  with  all  the 
vassal  kings,  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  and  their  resources 
were  organized  by  him  with  the  ability  of  a  prince  as  well  as  a 
soldier.  The  Jewish  war  was  now  ended,  except  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  left  to  Titus,  while 
Vespasian  distributed  his  remaining  forces  ]ike  one  who  already 
felt  that  on  him  rested  the  charge  of  the  whole  empire.  Two 
armies  were  employed  to  keep  the  eastern  provinces  in  order,  and 
to  guard  the  frontiers,  while  the  third  prepared  to  advance  against 
Vitellius.    The  march  was  led  by  Mucianus,  who  collected  money 
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and  adfaerentfl  at  eyery  step  of  his  progress.  At  Aqxiileia,  he 
was  joined  by  the  three  legions  of  Illyricnm,  which  had  resented 
the  death  of  Otho  by  an  open  mntiny  against  Yitellius ;  and  to 
them  were  added  the  army  of  Fannoma  and  the  garrisons  of  Dal« 
matia. 

YitelUna  was  in  no  condition  to  stem  the  advancing  tide.  He 
divided  his  time  between  slothful  repose  and  extravagant  glnttonyi 
to  supply  which  the  provinces  contributed  thmr  dainties,  at  an 
expense  of  about  seven  millions  sterling  during  his  eight  months' 
rule.  The  reign  of  the  freedmen  was  renewed  within  the  palace, 
while  public  affairs  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  ofYalens  and 
Oaecina.  The  northern  soldiery  w^re  decimated  and  demoralized 
by  the  climate  and  the  induJ^nces  of  Borne ;  and  the  l^;iona 
were  discontented,  as  well  as  weakened,  by  the  drafting  out  of 
20,000  men  to  reoi^anize  the  prsBtorian  guard.  The  third  l^on 
revolted :  the  succours  demanded  from  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  were  withheld ;  and  Africa,  the  only  province  that  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  Yitellius,  was  distant  from  the  scene  of 
action.  Jealousy  had  already  sprung  up  between  Yalens  and 
Csecina.  The  former  had  acted  abne  in  reorganizing  the  pne- 
torians,  and  the  latter  was  suspected  of  meditating  treachery, 
when  he  led  the  vanguard  of  the  enfeebled  legions  of  Germany 
into  the  Cisalpine ;  and  Bassus,  the  prefect  of  the  Adriatic  fleet, 
aided  him  in  corrupting  the  soldiers.  The  conflict  was  precipitated 
by  the  eagerness  of  Antonius  Primus,  who,  at  the  head  of  three 
legions,  poured  down  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  advanced  to 
Yerona,  in  spite  of  .orders  from  Mucianus  to  await  his  coming  up. 
The  fleet  declared  for  Yespasian,  and  Ceecina  would  have  done  the 
same,  had  not  his  own  soldiere  thrown  him  into  chains.  The  fleld 
of  Bedriacum,  on  which  the  Yitellians  had  won  their  victory  over 
Otho,  was  the  scene  on  which  the  personal  courage  of  Antonius 
twice  saved  his  anny  from  defeat,  and  justified  his  rash  advance 
by  a  decisive  victory*  The  promises  by  which  he  had  secured  the 
fidelity  of  his  soldiers  were  fulfilled  by  the  delivery  of  ^^  the  hap- 
less Oremona,''  as  Yii^il  had  called  it  from  its  fate  in  a  former  civil 
war,  to  plunder  and  utter  destruction ;  the  one  melancholy  vestige 
left  of  the  flourishing  city  being  the  temple  to  the  mephitic  deity 
(Mephitis)  of  its  marshes.  Yalens,  whose  jealousy  of  CsBcina  had 
delayed  his  march,  now  despaired  of  the  cause.  Sending  the  bulk 
of  his  army  to  Ariminum,  he  embarked  at  Pisa  for  Gaul ;  but  the 
coast  was  already  occupied  by  the  Flavian  commander,  Yalcrins 
Paulinus,  and,  after  various  adventures,  Yalens  was  taken  pris- 
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oner.  Spain,  Qaul,  and  Britain  now  declared  openly  for  Yes^ 
pasian,  who  was  still  detained  in  the  East,  seeoring  the  safety  of 
the  frontier,  and  carrying  ont  his  plan  for  starving  out  the  enemy 
at  Eome  by  oocnpying  Egypt  and  A£rioa.  But  this  eaations 
policy  was  fortunately  deranged  by  the  precipitation  of  Antonins 
Primns,  who,  in  the  elation  of  victory,  assnmed  to  act  by  his  own 
authority.  YiteUios,  called  away  from  his  bestial  sloth  and  tho 
cruelties  that  were  prompted  by  his  terror,  had  sent  on  some 
prsBtorian  cohorts,  with  a  marine  legion,  and  had  himself  .advanced 
as  far  as  their  camp,  at  Mevania,  at  tiie  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
when  the  news  reached  him  that  the  fleet  at  Misenum  hadrevolted, 
and  the  sailors  had  raised  an  insurrection  in  Campania,  which 
soon  spread  through  the  Samnites,  Pelignians,  and  Marsians. 
"  The  heart  of  Italy  was  more  excited  by  the  personal  struggle  of 
two  obscure  adventurers  than  by  the  war  of  classes  in  the  last  age 
of  tho  Sepublia"  While  Yitellius  returned  to  Kome,  to  make  a 
last  desperate  appeal  for  help,  Antonius,  after  a  difficult  passage 
over  the  Apennines  in  the  wet  season,  came  down  upon  the  Yitel- 
lian  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Nar.  Dispirited  by  the  emperor's 
desertion,  they  were  terrified  into  submission  at  the  sight  of  the 
head  of  Yalens,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Urbino.  Antonius  not 
only  suffered  them  to  retain  their  arms,  but  made  ofiers  to  Yitel* 
Irns,  which  were  confirmed  by  MuciannB,  of  an  ample  provision  for 
luxurious  case  in  Campania,  on  condition  of  his  abdication  The 
emperor  had  already  settled  the  terms  in  a  personal  interview  with 
Flavins  Sabinus,  whom  he  had  kept  at  Eome,  and  had  come  forth 
from  the  palace  with  his  family  in  moumuig,  when  the  fugitive 
soldiers  who  filled  the  dty  rose  in  tumalt,  and  bore  him  back  to 
the  palace.  The  Senate  and  all  the  chief  persons  of  the  city  had 
already  repaired  to  the  house  of  Sabinus,  and  were  escorting  him 
as  his  brotlier's  representative,  to  the  palace,  when  they  were 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  Yitellians.  Sabinus  fled  to  the 
Capitol,  whither  his  diildren  and  his  nephew  Domitian  were  also 
canied  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  a  tumultnousr  assault 
was  made  upon  the  Capitol,  and  the  temple  of  the  three  Qtods^ 
the  head  of  the  Boman  world,  which  had  been  saved  even  from  the 
Gauls,  perished  for  the  second  time  in  the  flames  of  a  civil  war. 
The  assault  was  successful ;  Domitian  escaped,  disguised  in  the 
robes  of  a  priest ;  but  Sabinus  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  in  presence  of  Yitellius,  who  had  watched  the  whole  in 
abject  helplessness.  This  murder  of  course  cut  off  all  hope  oi 
accommodation,  and  the  populace  and  slaves  were  armed  to  meet 
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the  forces  of  Antonius,  who  hastened  his  march  ui^on  the  city. 
The  combat  at  the  gates  of  Borne  was  decided  by  a  Flavian  diri* 
sion,  which  forced  its  way  in  throngh  the  CoUine  Ghate,  and  took 
the  defenders  in  the  rear.  '^  The  victors  entered  pell-mell  with 
the  vanquished,  for  the  gates  of  Eome  now  stood,  it  seems,  always 
open,  and  the  combat  was  renewed  from  street  to  street,  the  popu- 
lace looking  gaily  on,  applauding  or  hooting  as  in  the  theatre, 
and  helping  to  drag  the  fugitives  from  the  shops  and  taverns  for 
slaughter.  The  rabble  of  the  city,  men  and  women,  half-drunk, 
half-naked,  dabbled  in  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dying,  or  threw 
themselves  into  the  defenceless  houses,  and  snatched  their  plunder 
even  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  Bome  had  seen  the  conflicts 
of  armed  men  in  her  streets  under  Sulla  and  Cinna,  but  never 
before  such  a  hideous  mixture  of  levity  and  ferocity;  never  before 
had  her  bastard  brood,  the  worthless  mob  of  the  Forum,  betrayed 
so  flagrantly  their  contempt  for  the  weal  and  honour  of  their 
country."  The  Vitellians  were  at  last  forced  back  within  the 
defences  of  the  prsetorian  camp ;  but  the  Flavians  had  brought 
their  battering  engines  with  them  ;  and  in  no  long  time  the  camp 
was  stormed,  and  every  man  found  within  it  put  to  the  sword. 
During  the  storm  of  the  city,  Vitellius  had  escaped  to  his  wife's 
house  upon  the  Aventine,  intending  to  fly  in  the  night  to  Tarra- 
cina,  where  his  brother  was  still  in  arms.  But  his  restless  indeci- 
sion brought  him  back  to  the  palace,  where  he  roamed  the  empty 
halls  in  terror  at  their  very  solitude.  The  victorious  soldiers  found 
him  hidden  behind  a  curtain,  and  were  dragging  him  through  the 
streets,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  his  hands  bound  behind  his 
back,  and  his  dress  torn,  when  one  of  his  own  German  soldiers 
struck  at  him,  perhaps  in  mercy.  The  wounded  wretch  was  still 
goaded  on  with  the  points  of  spears,  his  head  kept  erect  by  a 
sword  beneath  his  chin,  while  he  was  made  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  statues ;  and,  after  sufiering  all  the  insults  that 
the  rabble  could  inflict,  he  was  despatched  with  innumerable  blows 
at  the  Oemonian  stairs ; — a  fltting  end  for  the  vile  being  who, 
after  a  life  prostituted  to  the  gratification  of  four  successive 
tyrants,  had  no  sooner  been  raised  to  a  state  of  honour,  than 
he  rebelled  against  his  benefactor,  and  made  war  upon  two  suc- 
cessive emperors,  for  no  higher  prize  that  to  indulge  his  beastly 
appetites  with  the  resources  of  the  empire.  His  fall  took  place 
on  the  21st  of  December,  a.d.  69,  almost  a  year  from  his  procla- 
mation at  Cologne,  and  eight  months  from  his  acknowledgment 
by  the  Senate  on  the  death  of  Otho :  but  only  three  months  were 
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assigned  to  his  reign  in  the  annals  of  the  empire ;  for  the  accession 
of  Vespasian  was  dated  from  his  proclamation  at  Alexandria  on 
the  Ist  of  Julj.  During  the  few  remaining  days  of  this  eyentfol 
year,  the  Senate  decreed  all  the  imperial  honours  to  Yespasian ; 
the  soldiery  plundered,  with  little  restraint  from  their  chie&,  who 
were  occupied  with  dividing  the  dignities  of  the  empire  among 
themselves ;  Arrias  Yarns  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
guards ;  and  the  young  Domitian,  who  now  received  the  name  of 
Cffisar,  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  city,  Antonius 
Primus  hoping  to  rule  in  his  name.  The  last  show  of  resistance 
ceased  with  the  surrender  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  whose  troops  were 
brought  disarmed  to  Borne,  where  he  himself  was  put  to  death. 
The  Senate  passed  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol ;  and 
the  arrival  of  Mucianus  soon  proved  to  all  parties  that  they  had  a 
master,  determined  to  enforce  order,  not  only  by  severity,  but 
even  by  cruelty.  The  death  of  Oalerianus,  the  son  of  Galba's 
colleague  Piso,  followed  in  the  next  year  by  that  of  his  cousin 
L.  Piso  in  Africa,  brought  the  stain  of  murder  upon  the  revolution 
which  ended  a  triple  civil  war,  and  restored  a  settled  government  to 
the  empire.* 

On  tlie  1st  of  January,  a.i>.  69,  the  entrance  of  Yespasian  upon 
the  consulship,  with  his  son  Titus,  who  had  already  obtained  a 
reputation  worthy  of  the  empire,  while  Domitian  nominally 
governed  Bome  as  praetor,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  dynasty 
as  well  as  of  a  new  reign.  The  Boman  world,  trained  by  a  cen- 
tury of  despotism  to  expect  and  obey  a  master,  transferred  to  the 
Flavian  house  the  reverence  which  they  had  so  long  given  to  the 
Julian,  with  the  addition  of  a  superstitions  r^ard,  founded  on 
the  prophecies  which  were  said  to  have  greeted  Yespasian  ir 
Judaea.  The  Orientals  even  invested  him  with  divine  attributes, 
and  the  cynical  bluntness  with  which  the  Sabine  veteran  at  first 
scorned  the  superstition  did  not  prevent  the  Alexandrians,  and 
perhaps  himself,  from  being  imposed  upon  by  the  appearance  of 

*  Kr.  Merivftle  has  the  foUowing  important  remarks  on  our  aotborities  for  the  period 
oetireen  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  aooeaaion  of  Vespasian  : — "The  aooount  I  have 
followed  is  circumstantial  and  consistent,  and  I  cannot  abandon  lines  so  yigorously 
traced  by  Tacitus  for  the  rihaldrj  tnd  satire  of  Suetonius  and  Dion.  Indeed  the 
SiMUmm  of  Tadtus,  which  gire  the  narratire  of  these  times  in  greater  detail  than  it 
teems  necessary  here  to  follow,  are,  in  my  Judgment,  more  to  be  relied  <m  than  hlfr 
Annak,  The  pictures  he  has  drawn  ol  GiOba,  Otho,  ViteUios,  and  Vespasiaui,  bear  tht 
fiiU  impress  of  truth.  They  exhibit  characters  aptly  moulded  by  the  drcumstanoes  in 
which  they  are  placedj  with  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  as  stamps  them  at  once  as 
ceniiina'' 
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hid  miraeTilotiB  cure  of  the  blind  and  lame,  who  were  bidden  hj 
Serapis  to  seek  his  aid.  The  meesengerB  who  brought  the  news 
of  the  yictoTj  and  captnre  of  Cremona  found  envoys  from  the 
Parthian  king  at  Alexandria,  offering  Yespasian  the  aid  of  40,000 
cavalry ;  and  Taoitos  marks  it  as  a  splendid  and  happy  thing,  that 
sach  help  shonld  be  offered  and  not  needed.  Thanks  were  returned 
to  Yologeses,  who  was  directed  to  isend  his  embassy  to  the  Senate 
But  these  bright  promises  were  overshadowed  by  the  beginnings 
of  the  evil  that  caused  the  Flavian  dynasty  to  end  in  a  tyranny 
worse  than  Nero's ;  and  Titus,  before  departing  to  finish  the 
Jewish  War,  had  to  use  all  his  pow^  of  persuasion  to  mitigate 
his  father's  anger  at  the  conduct  of  Domitian  at  Borne*  Yespar 
sian  was  meanwhile  engaged  at  Alexandria  in  expediting  corn- 
vessels  to  relieve  the  scarcity  whidi  began  to  be  felt  at  Home ; 
and  he  was  further  detained  during  the  spring  by  adverse  winds. 
Sailing  from  Alexandria  in  May,  he  touched  at.varions  places  in 
Asia  and  Greece,  where  his  personal  presence  might  be  usefdl, 
and  only  reached  the  dty  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The 
emperor  may  have  lingered  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit,  without 
the  odium,  of  the  unflinching  firmness  with  which  the  government 
was  conducted  by  Mucianus,  who  put  to  death  the  son  of  Yitellius, 
checked  the  foUies  of  Domitian,  and  drove  Autonius  Primus  from 
the  city  to  the  camp  of  Yespasian,  who  honoured  his  past  services 
•without  suffering  him  to  become  dangerous.  KMucianus  himself  was 
growing  into  a  position  to  inspire  jealousy,  the  state  of  the  provinces 
gave  an  opportunity  for  employing  him  elsewhere. 

Nothing  attests  more  strikingly  ike  powor  of  the  Bomanempire, 
imposing  upon  the  imagination  of  its  subjects  as  well  as  enibrcing 
their  obedience,  than  the  quiet  attitude  in  which  the  provincials 
watched  the  civil  wars..  Though  Gaul  had  been  so  recently  coa- 
quered  when  the  great  conflict  began  betwe^i  Osesar  and  the 
Senate,  no  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  till  in  the  crisis  that 
followed  Nero's  death ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  oldest 
allies  of  Home  was  provoked  by  personal  wrongs.  "We  have  seen 
that  the  oflbhoot  of  the  Gterman  Ohatti,  who  Were  settled,  under 
the  name  of  Batavi,  in  the  delta  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Maas,  the  "Waal,  and  the  Bhine,  already  contributed  to  the  army 
of  Ccesar  that  cavalry,  trained  in  their  native  Netherlands  to  swim 
cu*oad.  and  deep  rivers,  which  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the 
ensuing  wars.  One  of  the  commanders  of  this  cavalry,  und^ 
Nero,  was  CLAtmnrs  Civilis,  a  chief  of  the  royal  race,  whose  name 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  received  the  Boman  citizenship  as  a 
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client  of  the  Olaudian  house.  Like  Hannibal  and  Sertorins,  witib 
whom  he  earned  a  comparison  by  the  undaunted  pertinacity  of  hia 
reeistance  to  Borne,  he  had  lost  an  eye.  On  Bome  unknown  ground 
of  suspicion,  his  brother  Julius  Paulus  was  beheaded  by  Fonteius 
CapitOy  the  legate  of  Lower  Q^nnany,*  and  Civilis  himself  was 
Bent  in  chains  to  Kero  (a.d.  68).  Th^  impartial  justice  of  Galba 
in  acquitting  him  was  resented  by  the  legions  of  the  province ; 
and,  though  protected  by  Yitellius  from  motives  of  prudence, 
Civilis  felt  that  he  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Borne.  The  oppor 
tunity  of  revenge  was  oflfered,  not  only  by  the  march  of  Vitellius 
to  Italy,  but  by  a  state  of  general  discontent  .among  the  Belgic  • 
tribes,  which  was  inflamed  by  the  emissaries  of  Civilis.  It  was 
one  of  the  rash  acts  of  Antonius  Primus  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Civilis 
for  the  cause  of  Yespasian ;  and  the  Batavian  chief,  who  was  oi^y 
waiting  for  a  pretext  to  attack  the  troops  left  by  YiteUius  upon 
the  Bhine,  summoned  the  heads  of  his  own  and  kindred  tribes  to 
a  banquet  in  a  sacred  grove,  where  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion were  revived  to  consecrate  the  blow  for  independence.  The 
Batavians  were  joined  by  the  Caninefates,  who  lived  with  them  in 
the  island,  and  by  the  important  tribe  i>(  the  Frisians,  who 
expelled  the  Boman  garrisons  and  seized  the  flotilla  of  the  Lower 
Bhine.  Some  squadrons  of  Oallic  and  German  horse  deserted  to 
them,  and  the  Oallic  prisoners  were  dismissed  to  rouse  their 
countrymen  to  an  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  power 
throughout  Oaul.  The  danger  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  Bhenish  armies  were  composed,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  chiefly  of  levies  irom  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  result  was  seen  when  Hummius  Lnpercus,  despatched  into 
the  island  by  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  the  governor  of  Upper  Ger* 
many,  led  against  Civilis  an  army  with  its  right  wing  composed 
of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Ubii  and  Treveri,  while  some  Batavian 
horse  were  stationed  on  the  left.  The  latter  went  over  to  their 
countrymen ;  the  former  fled ;  and  the  defeated  army  found  refuge 
in  the  ^^Old  Camp"  of  Drusus  {Xanten\  The  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  mutiny  of  eight  Batavian  cohorts,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  Bome  to  aid  Yitellius.  Marching  backwards,  they 
crashed  the  legion  stationed  at  Bonn,  who  were  deserted  by  their 
Belgic  auxiliaries  in  the  battle,  and  joined  Civilis.  Still  keeping 
up  the  pretence  on  which  he  had  taken  arms,  Civilis  summoned 


*  It  must  be  borne  In  mbd  Ihtl  throngfaoat  the  history  of  this  period  Z^ieer  ana 
Upper  G49  mmjf  signify  tfaa  Qaffie  prorlnees  lo  nsme^  oo  the  Wft  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
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the  troops  at  Castra  Vetera  to  take  the  oath  to  VeBpaaian.  They 
remained  faithful  to  Yitellins ;  and  the  same  feeling  in  the  army 
of  Hordeonius  broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  which  delayed  the  relief 
of  the  besieged  cainp.  On  the  news  of  the  victory  near  Cremona, 
Hordeonius  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vespasian  to 
his  reluctant  legions ;  but  the  envoys,  who  were  themselves  Gauls, 
on  carrying  the  like  demand  to  the  camp  of  Civilis,  only  had 
their  own  fidelity  corrupted.  Civilis  took  advantage  of  the  appa- 
rent removal  of  the  cause  of  war  to  make  a  si  dden  attack  on  the 
Romans,  in  which  many  standards  and  prisoners  were  taken,  but 
•  the  Germans  were  beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  their  tbremost 
warriors.  Vocula,  the  legate  of  Hordeonius,  succeeded  for  a 
moment  in  relieving  Castra  Vetera ;  but  he  retired  almost  imme- 
diately, taking  with  him  a  thousand  of  its  defenders ;  and  the 
reunion  of  the  legions  at  Novesium  (Neuse)  was  followed  by 
another  mutiny,  in  which  Hordeonius  was  put  to  death,  Vocula 
fled,  and  the  army  dispersed  into  disorderly  bands.  Three  legions, 
however,  voluntarily  reunited  themselves  under  the  command  of 
Vocula,  and  saved  Moguntiacum  {3fayence\  the  capital  of  Upper 
Germany,  from  the  victorious  insui^ents,  who  had  overrun  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Treviri. 

The  news  of  the  successes  of  Civilis  flew  through  Gaul  at  the 
same  time  that  reports  were  spread  of  an  attack  on  the  Danubian 
frontier  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians,  and  of  a  great  insurrection 
in  Britain.  The  Druids  proclaimed  another  overthrow  of  JRome  by 
the  Gallic  arms ;  and  Civilis  took  the  measures  of  an  able  leader  to 
accomplish  the  prediction.  In  order  to  seduce  the  Gallic  auxili- 
aries in  the  Roman  army,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  with  Classicns, 
who  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  Treviri,  another  Treviran  named 
Julius  Tutor,  and  Julius  Sabinus,  a  langon.  The  plot  broke  out 
on  the  march  of  Vocula  to  the  relief  of  Castra  Vetera ;  and  the 
defection  of  the  Gallic  auxiliaries  was  followed  by  the  murder  of 
Vocula  by  the  emissaries  of  Classicus,  the  mutiny  of  the  legions, 
and  the  junction  of  the  whole  army  with  the  forces  of  Civilis.  The 
garrison  of  Castra  Vetera,  who  capitulated  on  promise  of  their 
lives,  were  massacred,  after  being  forced  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
Gauls  ;  and  Civilis  cut  the  long  ruddy  locks  which  he  had  vowed 
to  let  grow  till  he  had  taken  vengeance  on  his  foes.  He  now 
formed  the  scheme  of  setting  up  a  kingdom,  with  its  capital  at 
Cologne,  and  sought  supernatural  direction  from  Veleda,  "the 
virgin  queen  and  priestess  of  the  Bmcteri,  who  dwelt  aloof  in  a 
tower  on  the  Lippe,  and  whom  they  were  wont  to  consult  and 
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worship  with  superstitious  awe."  The  captive  Boman  general, 
Lnpereus,  whom  he  sent  to  her,  doubtless  to  be  offered  to  the  old 
northern  deities,  escaped  that  fate,  and  furnished  an  evil  omen  for 
the  sender,  by  being  slain  by  his  attendants  on  the  way.  The 
Boman  power  was  now  utterly  overthrown  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  only 
fortified  places  that  still  held  out  being  Moguntiacum,  and  the 
Helvetian  capital  Yindonissa,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  Swiss 
rivers  which  unite  to  &11  into  the  Bhine  above  Basel.^  The  rest 
of  Gaul  was  destitute  of  Boman  armies ;  but  the  utter  defeat  of 
Julius  Sabinus  by  the  Sequani  proved  how  far  the  provincials  were 
from  being  unanimous  in  transferring  their  allegiance  to  a  Gallo- 
German  empire. 

Thus,  the  close  of  the  year  69,  which  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  a  new  dynasty  at  Borne,  threatened  the  loss  to  the  empire  of 
one  of  its  fairest  provinces*  Mucianus  hastened  to  meet  the 
danger  before  Transalpine  Gaul  should  be  entirely  lost.  While 
two  legions  were  summoned  from  Spain,  and  another  from  Britain, 
three  were  at  once  sent  forward  from  Italy,  under  Petilius  Cerialis? 
while  Domitian  followed  more  leisurely  to  reap  the  honours  of  the 
war.  The  Gauls  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  insurrection  had  now 
to  take  their  part.  At  a  congress  summoned  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bemi,^-~whose  capital  {Hh&ims)  became  long  after  the  sacred 
seat  of  the  French  monarchy — ^they  decided  on  submission,  and 
called  on  the  Treviri  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  leaders  of  the 
revolt  made  no  attempt  to  seize  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Bomans,  crossiog  them  in  two  divisions,  were  joined  by  auxiliaries 
from  Bhflstia.  The  revolted  l^onaries,  whom  Tutor  sent  to  meet 
the  21st  legion  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  desert  back  again ;  the  Treviri  and  Lingones  speedily  submitted  ; 
and  Oralis,  entering  Treves  in  triumph,  harangued  the  penitent 
l^onaries  and  provincials  on  the  blessings  of  the  Boman  yoke.t 

*  This  great  city,  and  frontier  fortress,  the  name  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  wretdi- 
ed  hamlet  of  Wtndiach,  near  Brvgff^  grew  from  its  original  site  on  the  tongue  of  land  be« 
tweea  the  Aar  and  the  Renes  to  an  extent  of  twelve  miles  from  north  to  south.  All  that 
now  ramainfl  of  it  are  the  tmoes  of  an  anq[>httheatrey  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  which 
OGUTeyed  water  from  Braun^ggbeig,  three  miles  off,  foundations  of  walls,  with  broken 
pottery,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  which  are  turned  up  by  the  spade.  "  Within  the  ancient 
walls  of  Ymdonissa,**  says  Gibbon,  **  the  castle  of  Habsbmrg,  the  abbey  of  Kdnigsfeld, 
and  the  town  of  Bruck,  haye  sncoesaively  arisen.  The  philosophic  traveUer  may  compare 
the  monuments  of  Roman  conquest,  of  feudal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monkish  supersti- 
tion, and  of  industrious  freedom.  If  he  be  truly  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  the  merit 
and  happiness  of  his  own  time.** 

f  Tao.  JBitL  iy.  74  :^'*In  the  fine  speech  here  given  to  Cerialis,  Tadtus  is,  m  fKct, 
VOL.  m. — 29 
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After  a  futile  attempt  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  Cerialis  by  false 
QewB  of  the  death  of  Yespasian,  Civilis  made  a  sadden  attack  npon 
his  camp  beyond  the  walls  of  Treves.  The  Eoman,  after  retrieving 
the  day  by  his  personal  exertions,  atoned  for  having  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised,  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  improved  his 
victory.  The  people  of  Cologne  attacked  the  rear  of  the  fugitives, 
and  gave  up  to  the  Romans  the  wife  and  children  of  Civilis.  The 
Fourteenth  Legion  from  Britain  made  good  its  landing,  though 
so  narrowly  that  the  empty  transports  were  destroyed  by  the 
Caninefates.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  Civilis  retreated  to  the  Bata- 
vian  island,  and  made  a  last  stand  at  Yetera  Castra,  protecting 
his  position  by  diverting  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Ehine.  The 
attack  of  the  Eomans  was  entirely  baffled,  till  a  deserter  showed 
a  path  through  the  morass,  which  brought  them  upon  the  flank  of 
the  enemy,  whose  skill  in  passing  the  streams  enabled  them  to 
escape  into  the  country  of  the  Frisians  and  Chauci.  The  courage 
with  which  Civilis  still  fought  partial  actions — in  one  of  which 
the  praetorian  galley  was  captured  and  sent  as  an  offering  to 
Veleda — ^taught  the  somewhat  sluggish  Eoman  general  the  pru- 
dence of  listening  to  his  secret  overtures,  and  Cerialis  admitted 
him  to  terms  on  the  old  pretext  of  his  having  taken  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Yespasian.  The  end  of  the  war  was  announced  to 
Mucianus  and  Domitian  while  they  were  yet  at  Lyon.  The  abrupt 
cessation  of  the  ^^  histories  "  of  Tacitus  conceals  all  further  knowl- 
edge of  the  fate  of  Civilis,  while  depriving  us  of  our  best  author* 
ity  for  matters  of  more  moment.  But  Dion  and  Plutarch  have 
preserved  an  account  of  the  last  pathetic  episode  of  this  last 
stand  for  Gallic  freedom,  which  we  cannot  relate  better  than  in 
the  words  of  the  modem  historian.  After  his  defeat  by  the 
:Sequani,  '^  Julius  Sabinus  caused  a  trusty  slave  to  set  fire  to  his 
house  and  to  give  out  that  he  had  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
story  obtained  credit,  and  search  ceased  to  be  made  for  him, 
whUe  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cave  in  a  deep  forest.  To  his 
faithfiil  spouse,  Eponina,  he  contrived  to  communicate  the  secret 
She  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  and  continued  there  to  live  with  him 
for  the  space  of  nine  years,  interrnpted  only  by  her  journeys, 
even  as  far  as  Eome,  to  consult  with  his  friends,  and  learn  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  procure  his  pardon.    In  that  hiding-place 

Accounting  to  his  own  conscience  for  the  selfish  tyranny  of  his  countrymen.  We  must 
admit)  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  as  promptly  as  in  our  own,  that  the  supineness  of  the 
(mass  of  their  subjects  in  the  prospect  of  throwing  off  the  yolLC  speaks  favourably  for  iti 
•easiiiess  and  mildness.**— HeriTale. 
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she  bore  her  husband  two  sons,  and  at  last  the  whole  party  ven- 
tored  to  present  themselves  together  to  the  emperor.  Eponina 
told  the  affecting  story  of  her  conjngal  devotion,  and  shewing  the 
pledges  of  her  love,  declared  that  she  liad  endured  to  bear  them 
in  misery  and  darkness,  that  the  suppliants  for  mercy  might  be 
the  more  in  number.  But  Vespasian,  it  is  said,  was  utterly  un- 
moved. He  pitilessly  commanded  the  execution  of  both  husband 
and  wife.  Eponina  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  happier  lot,  than  to 
live  in  the  guilty  enjoyment  of  his  blood-stained  sovereignty." 
Whatever  doubts  attend  the  details  of  the  story,*  it  is  well-used 
by  Thierry  to  point  the  moral  of  the  fall  of  the  Gallic  nation : — 
^  Such  was  the  last  blood  shed  for  the  cause  of  ancient  Gaul,  the 
last  act  of  devotion  to  a  social  order,  a  government,  a  religion,  the 
return  of  which  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable."  And,  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  the  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
victory,  which  Titus  completed  in  the  same  year,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  his  father's  empire,  over  a  people  whose  religion  the 
Bomans  scorned  and  hated  as  much  as  the  Druidism  of  the  Gauls. 
Bat  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  cannot  be  viewed  by  a  Chris- 
tian writer  apart  from  its  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  spiritual  system  which  was  to  fulfil  the  object,  while 
superseding  the  necessity,  of  the  sanctuary  chosen  by  Jehovah  upon 
earth. 

Jerusalem  was  taken  early  in  September,  a.©.  70,  and  it  was  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year,  about  the  second  anniversary  of 
Vespasian's  accession,  that  Titus  returned  to  Eome,  and  celebrated 
a  joint  triumph  with  his  father.  The  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
East  and  West  enabled  Vespasian,  like  Augustus,  to  close  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  had  stood  open  since  that  emperor's  German 
Wars,  or,  to  use  the  epochs  named  by  Orosius,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  this  new  aspect 
of  tranquillity,  after  so  many  years  of  war  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  sufferings  at  the  heart  of  the  empire,  that  gives  its  peculiar 
character  to  Vespasian's  otherwise  uneventful  reign.  For  this  he 
was  admired  by  the  people,  and  eulogized  by  a  new  generation  of 
court  poets,  such  as  SiUus  Italicus,  as  if  the  rude  Sabine  soldier 
had  been  a  second  Augustus ;  his  true  merit  being  that  he  guarded 
the  frontiers  with  military  skill  and  firmness,  and  enforced  at 

*  These  doubts  affect  the  details  only.  We  cannot  refnae  to  accept  the  main  &ct» 
when  Platarch  tells  us  that  he  saw  one  of  the  sons  at  Delphi  A  motive  has  been 
sought  for  the  seemingly  wanton  execution  of  Sabinus  in  his  pretended  descent  from 
Julius  OsBsar. 
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borne  the  sober  fmgalify  of  which  he  himself  set  the  exampla 
Though  the  eorruption  of  the  Eoman  people  was  too  deep  for  an 
effectual  cure^  they  had  learnt  that  the  senseless  worship  of  wealth 
and  luxury  by  their  princes  and  nobles  was  their  own  degradation 
and  miseiy ;  and,  even  the  higher  classes,  exhausted  by  the  pur 
suit  of  pleasure^  were  ready  to  welcome  an  invigorating  change. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  a  new  life  that  invested  witJi  an  enthusiastic 
regard  the  ungraceful  form  and  features,  the  rude  but  regular 
habits,  and  the  sprightly  but  coarse  conversation  of  the  emperor. 
One  saying  recorded  of  him  may  sen^e  as  a  specimen  at  once  of 
his  cynical  humour  and  of  his  contempt  for  flattery ;  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  whispered  to  his  attendants :  ^^  Ah  1  methinks  I  am 
becoming  a  god  I  "  Niebuhr  has  pronounced  the  judgment  that 
^' Titus  Flavins  Yespasianus,  with  all  his  faults,  was  the  true 
restorer  of  the  state,  a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently 
acknowledged.  He  did  indeed  things  which  are  a  stain  on  his 
character  that  can  never  be  wiped  off;  but  if  we  take  him  as  he 
waS)  and  condder  what  could  be  expected  of  him,  we  shall  And 
great  excuses  for  his  faults.  .  •  .  His  government  was  thor- 
oughly beneficial  to  the  Soman  world.  ...  It  is  a  &ct 
beyond  all  doubt,  that,  considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
Vespasian  was  an  excellent,  straightforward,  and  just  man,  in  a 
negative  sense,  for  he  did  not  make  himself  guilty  of  tyranny ; 
and  in  his  reign  there  occur  but  few  cases  of  extortion.  «  .  . 
He  reclaimed  his  subjects  by  his  example  from  their  luxurious 
way  of  living, — a  remarkable  reform.  .  .  .  Yespasian  governed 
the  empire  with  care  and  conscientiousness,  and  restored  the  finan- 
ces. He  showed  no  mistrust  towards  the  governors  of  the  provinces ; 
but  at  the  same  time  protected  the  subjects  against  them  when- 
ever it  was  necessary." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  censorship  in  which  he 
purified  the  Senate.  That  august  body  had  now  been  reduced  to 
two  hundred  members,  many  of  them  worthless  usurpers  of  the 
places  left  vacant  by  death  and  banishment.  While  the  emperor 
acted  with  a  just  severity,  his  son  Titus,  who  was  his  colleague  in 
the  censorship,  is  charged  with  using  the  opportunity  to  proscribe 
the  objects  of  his  suspicion.  Yespasian  frankly  accepted  the 
Augustan  policy  of  preserving  the  Senate's  dignity,  and  using  it 
as  the  instrument  of  government.  For  several  years  he  refused, 
not  only  the  title  of  Paater  Pabrim^  but  even  the  tribunitian  power. 
"While  restoring  discipline  to  the  army,  his  conduct  to  the  prov- 
inces was  too  much  like  the  administration  of  martial  law  at  tb« 
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eaprioe  of  the  supreme  Imperator.  If  Spain  was  rewarded  for  its 
fidelity  to  Galba  and  himself  by  the  Latin  citizenship,  Greece  was 
reduced  to  the  tributary  state  as  the  penalty  of  its  flattery  of  Nero, 
and  its  fate  was  Awred  by  Samos,  Rhodes,  Lycia,  and  Byzantium. 
The  dependent  kingdoms  of  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Commagene, 
were  reduced  to  Koman  provinces.  These  measures  tended  to 
restore  the  revenue,  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  pillaged  in  every  way  during 
the  reign  of  extravagance  and  licence  under  Nero.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  finances  was  one  of  Vespasian's  greatest  works,  and 
that  not  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  parsimony  sometimes  attributed  to 
him,  but  as  a  means  to  the  dignity  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  the  empire.  To  repair  the  waste  of  the  past,  to  meet 
pressing  expenses,  and  to  place  the  state  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  for  the  fiiture,  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he 
needed  the  sum  of  fi)rty  millions  of  sesterces.  The  immediate 
result  of  his  efforts  was  to  restore  an  orderly  economy:  their 
lasting  monuments  were  seen  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol,  the 
erection  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  to  commemorate  the  tranquillity 
of  his  reign,  the  building  of  a  new  Forum,  and  the  provision  for 
the  fevourite  enjoyments  of  the  populace,  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
and  above  all,  that  most  stupendous  of  all  the  monxrments  of 
antiquity,  the  Flavtait  amphitheatre  or  Colosseum.*  Uncultured 
A3  Vespasian  was  in  Greek  learning  and  polite  accomplishments, 
he  exercised  a  munificent  patronage  of  letters,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  providing  a  solid  education  for  the  upper  classes.  The  cele- 
brated QuiNTiLiAN  was  the  first  rhetorician  who  enjoyed  the 
regular  salary  allotted  by  Vespasian  to  public  teachers,  and  he 
first  received  the  consular  insignia  from  Domitian.  The  system, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  strengthened  the  govern- 
ment by  its  control  over  the  education  of  the  young,  at  a  certain 
cost  of  independence,  which  may  account  for  the  hostility  with 

*  It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  oft-repeated  descriptions  of  these  edifices.  A 
fiill  aoQOimt  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Didionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  AnHqwHee, 
and  in  the  artade  iSoiiia  in  ihe  DietUmary  of  G^eography,  Gibbon's  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  is  too  well  known  to  need  quotation.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Vespasian,  while  makiag  so  magnificent  a  provision  for  the  hunts  of 
wild  beasts  and  sea  fights  (venoHonee  and  naumachicB)  was  averse  to  gladiatorial 
eombata.  Both  ibe  Baths  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum  were  erected  within  the  site 
of  Nero's  golden  house,  which  was  deinolished  by  order  of  Vespasian ;  the  oolossid 
statue  which  gave  its  name  to  the  former  edifice  bemg  alone  preserved,  but  with  thi 
head  of  Titus  substituted  for  that  of  Nero.  Such  was  the  rude  Sabine's  idea  of  artistio 
fitness. 
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which  it  was  regarded  by  Tacitus.  The  result  of  scorning  the 
proffered  alliaiice  was  seen  in  the  fate  of  the  philosopher  Helvidius 
Priscus, — ^the  greatest  blot  oa  Vespasian's  character  for  clemency. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  Helvidius  gave  him  no  small  provocation 
by  an  impracticable  resistance  to  a  power  which  it  would  have 
been  both  hopeless  and  useless  to  overturn.  The  son-in-law  of 
Paetus  Thrasea,  and  the  sharer  of  his  Catonic  stoicism,  Priscus 
was  exiled  by  Kero  when  he  put  Thrasea  to  death.  Secalled  by 
Galba,  he  seems  to  have  fancied  that  some  measure  of  republican 
liberty  might  be  eictorted  from  a  new  dynasty,  or  at  least  that  he 
was  bound  to  deliver  his  own  soul  by  unseasonable  protests.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  a  private  grudge  against  Yespasian,  who  long 
bore  his  attacks,  though  with  growing  impatience,  replying  on  one 
occasion  to  the  assertion  of  the  Senate's  right  to  elect  the  Princo 
with  the  threat,  ^^  Either  my  son  shall  succeed  me  or  I  will  have 
no  successor."  At  length  Helvidius  was  banished  and  the  sen- 
tence was  followed,  upon  some  new  provocation,  by  a  hasty  order 
for  his  death,  which  Yespasian  attempted  in  vain  to  recalL  Do- 
mitian,  however,  made  war  upon  the  philosopher's  memory  and 
family,  banishing  his  widow  Fannia,  and  putting  to  death  Heren- 
nius  Senecio,  because  the  latter  wrote  a  life  of  Helvidius  at  the 
request  of  the  former ;  while  his  son,  Helvidius  Priscus,  was  one 
of  those  victims  of  the  tyrant,  whose  fate  Tacitus  records  as  also 
the  disgrace  of  an  obsequious  Senate.*  Yespasian's  enmity  to  the 
philosophers  was  the  dictate  of  policy  rather  than  passion ;  and 
the  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  whole  of  the  Stoic  and  Cynic 
sects  was  enforced  with  a  contemptuous  moderation.  When  the 
Cynic  Demetrius,  who,  with  others  of  the  emperor's  chief  oppo- 
nents, was  sentenced  to  deportation  to  an  island,  persevered  to  the 
last  in  his  invectives,  Yespasian  exclaimed  in  scorn,  ^^I  will  not 
kill  a  doff  that  barks  at  me."  But  the  retort  must  not  be  recorded 
without  a  reflection  on  the  necessity  which  drives  even  well-mean- 
ing tyrants  to  make  such  war  upon  the  theorists  whom  one  of  them 
used  to  brand  as  "  ideologists." 

The  firm  and  quiet  course  of  Yespasian's  laborious  tidministra- 
tion  was  not  interrupted  by  the  rise  of  some  insignificant  pre- 
tenders ;  and,  after  reigning  for  almost  exactly  ten  years,  dating 
from  his  proclamation  at  Alexandria,  on  July  1st,  a.d.  69,  he 
died,  in  his  seventieth  year,  exhausted  by  his  life  of  toil  and  the 
cares  of  government,  without  any  positive  disease,  on  the  28rd  of 
June,  A.D.  69.    He  was  quietly  succeeded  by  Ms  son,  Titus  Csesai 

*  Tac.  Affrie.  45 : — Nostra  dazere  Het^ddiuin  in  caroerezn  manus. 
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YeBpaBianus,  sumamed  "  the  delight  of  the  human  race."  Before 
ezamining  the  claims  which  his  brief  reign  gave  him  to  such  an 
epithet,  we  must  turn  aside  from  the  records  of  human  action  to 
one  grand  exhibition  of  divine  power  which  occurred  just  two 
months  after  the  emperor's  accession.  The  History  of  the  World 
demands  a  special  record  of  that  catastrophe  of  nature,  which, 
besides  its  awful  grandeur,  and  the  change  it  effected  in  the  face 
of  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  Italy,  involved  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  circumstances  of  an  interest  only  inferior  to  that  which 
has  been  revived  by  the* discovery  of  its  effects  in  our  own  age. 
This  was  the  first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  upon  record,  involv- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii,— a  scene  beheld  with  fatal  curiosity  by  the  great  naturalist 
Pliny,  and  recorded  by  his  nephew,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
Latin  writers, — ^and  a  catastrophe  which  wrapt  in  a  winding  sheet 
of  ashes  the  living  forms  of  daily  and  domestic  life,  in  one  of  the 
momentary  phases  of  its  activity,  to  be  disinterred  seventeen  cen- 
turies later,  as  a  vivid  illustration  of  life  under  the  CsBsars.  The 
connection  of  the  catastrophe  with  the  two  Plinies  makes  it  con- 
venient to  introduce  here  some  notice  of  names  so  conspicuous  in 
Roman  literature.  The  visitor  to  the  city  of  Como  (the  ancient 
Novum  Comum)  which  stands  at  the  southern  end  of  its  beautiful 
lake  (LacusLarins)  sees  in  front  of  the  cathedral  two  statues,  with 
inscriptions  in  which  the  citizens  record  their  pride  in  the  memory 
of  their  illustrious  compatriots,  Gaius  Plikius  Seoundus,  and  his 
nephew  0.  Plinius  GMcosxjb  Secunbus.  The  family  belonged  to 
Como,  where  its  importance  is  still  attested  by  inscriptions,  and  the 
younger  Pliny  is  known  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town,  though 
it  is  not  certain  whether  his  uncle  was  bom  there  or  at  Verona. 
The  birth  of  the  elder  took  place  under  Tiberius,  in  a.d.  23 ;  and,  as 
was  usual  with  the  youth  of  wealthy  Italian  families,  he  was  taken 
to  Some  at  an  early  age,  to  attend  the  best'  teachers  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  Here  he  commenced  that  course  of  omnivoroas 
study  and  literary  activity,  which  made  him  one  of  the  marvels  of 
antiquity.  When  serving,  as  the  commander  of  a  troop  of  cavaby, 
in  the  German  wars  of  Claudius,  under  L.  Pomponius  Secundus, 
he  visited  the  whole  frontier  of  Gtermany,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Chanci  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and,  in  addition  to  the  notes 
which  he  collected,  composed,  in  the  intervals  of  his  military 
duties,  a  treatise  on  the  cavalry  javelin  exercise  (de  JaculaMone 
Equeatri).  Returning  to  Eome  with  Pomponius  in  a.d  52,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  pleaded  causes. 
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But  the  line  marked  out  for  him  by  nature  was  not  tbat  of  a  Oioero 
or  a  Quintilian ;  and  he  had  fortunately  no  inducement  to  stay  at 
Rome  and  tempt,  like  Seneca,  the  perilous  times  of  Nero*  Among 
the  fruits  of  his  retirement,  spent  probably  for  the  most  part  at 
his  own  city,  were  "  The  Student "  {jShidia9tts\  prescribing  the 
course  to  be  followed  for  the  training  of  an  orator  from  the  very 
cradle — a  task  perhaps  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  his  nephew,  who 
was  bom  in  a.d.  61 — and  a  grammatical  work  in  ten  books,  cn« 
titled  "  Doubtftil  Discourse  "  {Dubma  Sermo).  Towards  the  dose 
of  Nero's  reign^  Pliny  resumed  public  fiTe  as  procurator  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  still  absent  when  the  death  of  his  brotheivin-law 
O.  Ceecilius  in  a.d.  71,  left  his  nephew  to  his  charge,  and,  in  his 
absence,  the  youth  was  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  Virginius 
Rufus,  whom  we  have  seen  played  so  patriotic  a  part  in  the  civil 
wars  of  A.D.  69.  Returning  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  Pliny  adopted  his  Jiephew,  whose  letters  speak  of  him 
with  the  reverence  due  to  a  parent  and  the  profoundest  admiration 
for  his  industry  and  learning.  To  this  source  we  are  indebted  for 
one  of  those  vivid  and  elegant  pictures — ^which  no  other  writer  of 
letters  has  surpassed — of  the  daily  life  of  the  unwearied  student, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  employed  by  Yespasian,  for  Pliny 
had  formed  the  emperor's  acquaintance  in  Germany.  It  was  his 
practice  to  b^n  spending  a  portion  of  the  night  in  studying  by 
lamplight,  at  the  festival  of  the  Yulcanalia  (towards  the  end  of 
August),  at  first  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  in  winter  at  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Before  it  was  Ifght,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  emperor  Vespasian,*  and,  after  executing  such  commissions 
as  he  might  be  charged  with,  returned  home  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  early  morning  to  study.  After  a  slender  meal,  he 
would,  in  the  summer-time,  lie  in  the  sunshine  while  some  one 
read  to  him,  he  himself  making  notes  and  extracts.  He  never 
read  any  book  without  making  extracts  in  this  way,  for  he  used  to 
say  that  there  was  no  book  so  bad,  but  that  some  good  could  be 
got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a  cold  bath,  and  after  a  slight 
repast  sleep  a  very  little,  and  then  pursue  his  studies  till  supper- 
time.  During  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to  him  or  commented 
on  by  him.  At  table,  as  might  be  supposed,  he  spent  but  a  short 
time.  Such  was  his  mode  of  life  when  in  the  bustle  and  conftision 
of  the  city.    When  in  retirement  in  the  country,  the  time  spent  in 

*  An  incidental  tesimony  to  the  industry  of  the  emperor,  who,  as  we  learn  from  othei 
soarces,  had  himself  called  an  hour  before  dawn,  in  order  to  read  his  de^ 
■patches. 
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die  bath  was  nearly  the  only  interval  not  allotted  to  study,  and 
tiiat  be  reduced  to  tbe  narrowest  limits;  for  during  all  tbe 
process  of  scraping  and  rubbing  he  bad  some  book  read  to  him 
or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a  journey,  he  had  a  secretary  bj 
his  side,  with  a  book  and  tablets,  and  in  the  winter  season  made 
him  wear  gloves,  that  his  writing  might  not  be  impeded  by  the 
cold.  He  once  found  fault  with  his  nephew  for  walking,  as  by  so 
doing  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  that  might  have  been  employed 
in  study.  By  this  incessant  application,  persevered  in  throughout 
life,  he  amassed  an  enormous  amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death 
left  to  his  nephew  160  volumes  of  notes  and  extracts  {dectorum 
eommentarii),  written  extremely  small  on  both  sides.  While  procu* 
rator  in  Spain,  when  the  number  of  these  books  was  considerably  less, 
he  had  been  offered  400,000  sesterces  for  them  by  one  Largus  laci* 
nius.  With  some  reason  might  his  nephew  say  that,  when  compared 
with  Pliny,  those  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in  literary 
pursuits  seemed  as  if  they  had  spent  them  in  nothing  else  than 
sleep  and  idleness.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare 
such  a  life  either  with  the  activity  of  the  old  Romans,  in  the  camp 
and  in  tbe  forum,  or  with  the  healthful  alternation  of  intellectual 
work  with  physical  exercise,  mental  diversion,  and  social  life, 
practised  by  the  best  students  of  our  own  age,  we  are  constrained 
to  confess  that  there  were  grave  defects  in  the  industry  we  admir^ 
defects  which  go  &r  to  account  for  Pliny's  want  of  judgment 
in  the  use  of  his  vast  crude  materials  of  knowledge.  The  fruits 
of  his  studies  were  embodied  in  his  thirty-seven  books  of  ^^  Natural 
History,"  under  which  title  he  includes  every  department  of 
knowledge  and  art  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
physical  universe*  It  embraces  astronomy,  meteorolc^,  geog- 
raphy, mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany ;  but  treated  in  such  a 
way  that,  among  other  digressions,  he  gives  in  one  place  an 
account  of  human  inventions  and  institutions,  and  in  anoth^  the 
history  of  art  is  introduced  4  propos  of  the  materials  employed  by 
srtists,  bronze,  marble  pigments,  and  precious  stones.  Touching, 
as  Pliny  states  in  his  Preface,  upon  twenty  thousand  points  of  in- 
formation, derived  from  two  thousand  volumes,  by  authors  who 
were  for  the  most  part  not  read  even  by  professed  students,  the 
work  is  an  invaluable  mine  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  to 
tiiose  at  least  who  learn  how  to  force  their  way  through  the  super* 
incumbent  strata  of  worthless  matter,  to  track  the  ill-arranged 

*  There  is  a  rare  old  traiulation  of  the  woric  fai  racy  Elizabetfian  Sngtiflh,  hj  Holland, 
London,  1601. 
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passages,  and  to  detect  the  iunnmerable  errors  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  older  authorities,  the  inevitable  result  of  attempting  snch 
an  encyclopaedical  compilation.  There  is  no  indication  of  original 
research  or  of  the  power  to  make  it.  While  Pliny  resembles 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  in  his  desire  to  bring  into  one  focus  all  human 
knowledge  of  created  things,  he  was  as  inferior  to  the  Greek 
philosopher  in  accurate  observation  and  analytic  power,  as  he  was 
incapable  of  constructing,  like  the  Englishman,  an  ^^  oi^an"  for  the 
discovery  of  truth.  He  resembles  Bacon  in  an  omnivorous  appetite 
for  scientific  facts,  without  the  power  of  testing  tlieir  scientific 
value,  and  in  the  fate  by  which  each  fell  a  victim  to  unseasonable 
curiosity  in  observation.  It  was  fortunate  for  all  posterity  that 
such  a  writer  as  his  nephew,  then  only  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was 
at  hand  to  describe  the  convulsion  of  nature  amidst  which  Pliny 
perished. 

In  the  first  year  of  Titus  (a.d.  79),  Pliny  was  admiral  of 
the  fleet  stationed,  as  usual,  at  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  the 
northern  headland  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  mountain  which 
formed  the  background  of  nature's  most  beautiful  amphitheatre  had 
as  yet  none  of  the  terrific  grandeur  with  which  imagination  now 
invests  it  even  when  most  quiescent.  Its  smoking  cone  had  not 
been  thrown  up  from  the  almost  level  line  which  marked  its  outline 
against  the  azure  sky ;  and  from  the  sea-shore  to  its  summit  the 
eye  ranged  over  an  unbroken  slope  of  the  richest  verdure, — on  the 
north  side  forest  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs,  the  oak,  chestnut  and 
ilex, — on  the  sunny  southern  slopes,  vines  and  fruit  trees^  which 
flourished  in  the  light  soil  formed  by  the  ashes  of  long-forgotten 
eruptions.  The  geographer  Strabo,  writing  at  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, describes  Vesuvius  as  ^^  surrounded  by  fields  of  the  greatest 
fertility,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  level,  and  wholly  barren,  covered  with  ashes,  and  con- 
taining clefts  and  hollows,  formed  among  rocks  of  a  burnt  aspect, 
as  if  they  had  been  eaten  away  by  fire ;  so  that  a  person  would  be 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spot  had  formerly  been  in  a  state  of 
conflagration,  and  had  craters  from  which  fire  had  burst  forth,  but 
that  these  had  been  extinguished  for  want  of  fuel."  The  fugitive 
bands  of  Spartacus  had  actually  taken  refuge  in  one  of  these 
extinct  craters,  and  several  gay  Greek  cities  flourished  along  the 
coast  unconscious  of  their  danger.  At  the  north-west  foot  of  the 
mountain  lay  Hebgulaneuic,  with  its  little  port  of  Betina  {Besina), 
and  on  the  southern  side,  Fompeh  stood  on  a  rising  ground,  which 
was  then  close  to  the  sea,  and  was  in  special  favour  as  a  residence 
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with  the  Boman  nobles,  whose  villas  Btadded  the  whole  coast  of 
what  Tacitus  describes  as  '^  the  most  beautiful  of  bays,  before  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  changed  the  face  of  the  country.'^ 
The  letters  of  Cicero  refer  to  his  favourite  "Pompeian  villa." 
About  four  mites  further  to  the  south,  beyond  the  river  Samus^ 
lay  Stabisd.  Si&teen  years  before  this  period  (a.d.  63)  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  coast  had  been  warned  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  that 
the  subterranean  fires  were  not  yet  ^^  extinct  for  want  of  fuel ; "  and 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  shown  that  the  citizens  were  still 
busy  in  repairing  the  overthrow  of  their  chief  buildings,  when 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  younger  Pliny  describes  the  great  eruption  from  the  point 
of  view  which  invested  it  to  him  with  such  mournful  interest.  On 
the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79,  his  uncle  was  at  his  villa  at  Misenum, 
occupied  as  usual  in  study,  when  his  eye  was  enticed  from  his 
books  by  a  doud  of  unusual  form,  which  hung  in  the  still  air  over 
Vesuvius.  It  was  flat  like  a  table,  and  connected  with  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  by  a  well-defined  thin  stem,  which  gave  its 
whole  form  the  appearance  of  a  pine  tree.  The  cloud,  in  fact, 
issued  from  the  moxmtain  itself;  and  it  changed  its  colour, 
being  black,  white,  or  spotted,  according  as  it  was  composed  of 
ashes  or  earth.  Ordering  his  cutter  to  be  manned,  the  admiral 
invited  his  nephew  to  accompany  him  for  a  nearer  view  of  the 
strange  sight ;  but  the  youth,  who  once  incurred  a  rebuke  for 
walking  when  he  might  have  been  reading,  was  too  intent  upon 
some  composition,  which  his  uncle  had  himself  prescribed.^  A 
call  of  duty  was  added  to  curiosity,  in  the  appeals  of  the  people  of 
the  coast  ibr  help.  At  Eetina  the  affrighted  sailors  urged  Pliny  to 
turn  back,  but  he  sailed  on,  and  as  he  approached  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  burning  mountain,  the  ashes,  mixed  with  burning 
coals,  fell  upon  his  deck,  and  a  shoal  suddenly  formed  beneath  his 
keel.  He  steered  for  Stabise,  and  landed  at  the  villa  of  Pompo- 
nianus,  whom  he  found  embarking  in  fright.  Restoring  his 
friend's  courage  by  his  own  calmness,  Pliny  took  his  bath,  and 
came  to  the  supper  table,  where  he  conversed  with  his  wonted 
cheerfulness,  assuring  the  alarmed  company  that  the  lurid  flames 
that  began  to  light  up  the  darkness  of  the  night  arose  from  the 
villages  which  tiie  inhabitants  were  abandoning  on  the  mountain 
slope.  He  then  went  quietly  to  sleep ;  but  the  attendants,  ter^ 
rifled  by  the  showers  of  pumice-stone,  which  were  ahready  tilling 

*  "BespondifBtadereinaUeme;  0i  forte  ipteqtiodaeribm'mnded&ral"    Mr.Meri?al< 
weU  remarkfl  that  "  the  ^K>lQgetical  whisper  ia  the  last  clause  is  exquisite." 
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the  courts,  roused  him,  to  join  PomponianiiB,  and  they  fled  from 
the  honse  now  rocking  with  the  earthquake,  to  the  open-  fields 
with  pillows  tied  on  their  heads  as  a  protection  from  the  showers 
of  stones.  The  night  came  to  an  end ;  bnt  the  horr<H*of  the  scene 
was  increased  by  the  preternatural  darkness  caused  by  the  canopy 
of  smoke,  which  covered  the  whole  bay  as  far  as  Misennm,  while 
the  light  ashes  are  said  to  have  been  wafted  inone  direction  asftr 
as  Borne,  and  in  the  other  to  Africa,  Egypt,  and  8yria.*  By  flie 
light  of  torches  and  the  flashes  of  the  burning  mountain,  the 
fugitives  made  their  way  to  the  shore,  only  to  And  the  sea  tem- 
pest-tost by  the  heaving  bottom,  which  permanently  altered  the 
whole  coast;  and  it  was  impossible  to  embark.-  PUny  had  laid 
himself  down  to  rest  upon  a  sail,  when  his  attendants,  terrified  by 
the  flames,  whi(di  seemed  rolling  down  upon  them,  preceded  by  a 
sulphurous  stench,  took  to  flight,  leaving  him  with  only  two 
slaves.  Some  who  looked  back  said  that  they  saw  him  attempt  to 
rise,  but  he  sank  again,  suffocated,  as  his  nephew  oonjeetures,  by 
the  choking  gases,  the  more  easily  as  his  lungs  were  naturally 
weak.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  with  no  marks  of  injury, 
even  the  dress  being  undisturbed/  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty* 
four. 

While  the  philosopher  thus  perished  at  the  comparatively  remote 
town  of  Stabise,  a  scene  was  passing  at  Pompeii,  which  no  eye- 
witness has  described.  The  impression  made  on  us  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  novelist,  whose  consummate  skill  has  wrought  the 
memorials  of  that  catastrophe  into  one  vivid  and  tragic  picture,  is 
far  less  deep  and  permanent  than  the  emotions  developed  by  the 
repeated  study  of  those  memorials  themselves, — ^the  f<H*um  and 
public  buildings  laid  in  ruins  for  1800  years,  but  with  some  of  the 
marks  of  repairs  in  progress  as  fresh  as  if  the  workmen  had  just 
left  them ;  the  streets  with  their  soft  pavement  scored  with  the 
marks  of  carriages  that  seem  to  have  passed  but  an  hour  ago, 
and  their  walls  scrawled  with  rude  drawings  and  notices  that 
make  us  look  round  for  the  boys  who  have  just  run  away  ; — ^the 
houses,  with  their  deserted  courts  and  chambers  so  perfect,  as  to 
enable  us  to  reccmstruct  the  pattern  of  the  Grseco-Roman  mansion, 
and  to  adorn  its  panels  with  copies  of  pictures  as  fresh  as 
when  first  painted ;  the  remains  of  their  inhabitants  caught  in 
hasty  flight,  stifled  in  their  refuges, — skeletons  still  decked  in 
hideous  mockery  with  their  jewels,  the  form  of  the  fair  girl 

*  It  ia  a  well-atterted  fact  that,  in  later  eraptiotia,  the  uAm  of  Yenrdiifl  have  bees 
carried  as  fitf  as  Egypt  and  Gonstantinoplew 
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monlded  in  the  aabes  that  entombed  her  alive, — Hie  honj  hand  of 
the  fagitiye  still  clutching  the  pone  that  he  perhaps  went  back  to 
save.  Bat  enough  :^— the  highest  wisdom  was  content  to  record 
the  onlj  parallels  in  history — ^the  flood,  and  the  fate  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain-^and  to  anticipate  the  final  catastrophe  which  they 
faintly  shadowed  forth,  in  the  simple  words,  *^  they  ate  and  drank, 
they  married  and  were  given  ia  marriage^  and  kfi6w  nciy  till  it 
came  and  took  them  all  away."  In  the  case  of  Pompeii,  we  are 
told  that  the  destruction  was  the  more  complete,  as  the  people 
were  gathered  in  the  theatre,  while  at  Herculaneum,  which  was 
overwhelmed  in  a  ruin  as  complete,  the  inhabitants  had  longer 
time  to  escape.  There  was  some  difference,  too,  in  the  manner  of 
their  destruction.  It  is  eommonly  supposed  that  Herculaneum  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  lava;  but  this  is  an  error,  and  in  fact 
the  emission  of  lava  during  the  eruption  was  but  slight.  '^  The 
substance  with  which  Herculaneum  is  covered  is  a  kind  of  volcanic 
tufo,  tbrmed  of  accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  eon- 
Bolidated  by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  poured  out  in 
large  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions."  *  Its  close  proximity 
to  the  volcano  caused  that  compactness  of  the  materials  which, 
with  the  obBtaeles  caused  by  the  villages  of  JResina  and  Portici^ 
built  over  the  ancient  dty,  have  impeded  the  ex<»vation8  on  its 
site ;  while  tiie  greater  distance  and  elevation  of  Pompeii  subjected 
it  only  to  the  lighter  ashes,  through  which  the  excavator  easily 
reaches  the  remains  that  they  preserved  comparatively  uninjured. 
Traces  are  found  of  efforts  made  by  the  people  to  dig  down  to 
their  buried  dwellings,  probably  in  search  of  treasure,  with  a 
success  proved  by  the  small  number  of  very  valuable  objects  left 
behind ;  f  but  these  efforts  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  the  more 
speedily  OMdng  to  fresh  outbursts  of  the  mountain;  and  the 
sites  of  the  ancient  cities  had  long  been  forgotten,  when  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii  were  accidentally  discovered  i!i  the  year  1748.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  clasucal  antiquarian  to  describe  the  rich  har^ 
▼est  of  information,  of  which  much  still  remains  to  reap.f 


*  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  222 ;  Smithes  Diet,  of  Qeograpky^  art  EtrevXanemn, 
\  The  few  ekeletoiu  found,  in  apite  of  the  numbers  known  to  have  perished,  indi- 
cate the  efforts  made  to  recoTer  the  remains  of  the  dead  for  sepultare. 

X  The  dtief  accounts  of  the  disooTeriee  at  Pompeii  are  in  the  great  woiIe  of  Mazoia, 
continued  by  Gau,  Ln  Jiuinet  de  Pimtpm;  Sir  WiUiam  GeU's  FompeUma;  and  the 
more  recent  works  of  Breton  and  Oyerbeok.  An  admimUe  popular  description, 
complete  up  to  the  daie  of  its  puUioation,  with  a  mass  of  Taluable  information  on 
matters  connected  with  the  objects  diseovered,  is  contained  in  the  little  work  entitled 
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A  Jewish  patriot  would  have  needed  little  BnperBtition  to  be- 
lieve that  the  God  who  had  deecended  in  flames  and  earthquake 
upon  Sinai  was  coming  out  of  bis  place  to  avenge  the  conflagration 
of  his  house  on  Zion,  especially  when  Eome  was  again  visited  bj  a 
Are  which  raged  for  three  days  and  again  consumed  the  Capitol, 
followed  by  a  plague,  the  awful  nature  of  which  is  apparent  through 
the  incredible  exaggeration,  that  10,000  persons  perished  daily 
for  some  time  ^  (a«d.  80).  But  the  Eomans  had  a  compensation 
for  their  sufferings,  and  a  means  of  propitiating  the  offended  dei- 
ties, whether  of  Italy  or  Judeea,  in  the  magnificent  games  given 
by  Titus  at  the  dedication  of  the  Colosseum,  which  was  complet- 
ed in  this  year.  The  eyes  of  the  populace,  scarcely  able  to  com- 
prehend the  vastness  of  the  edifice,  were  greeted  with  the  novel 
spectacle  of  an  army  of  dwarfs,  representing 

'^that  PygmsBan  race, 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount,  waived  on  bj  cranes." 

— a  scene  described  in  the  verse  of  the  contemporary  satiristf 
Women  figured  as  Amazons  among  the  gladiators ;  and  60,000 
animals  were  slaughtered  in  the  arena,  which  was  then  converted 
into  a  lake  for  the  exhibition  of  the  great  sea-fight  between  the 
Corinthians  and  Corcyreans.:^  The  spectacles — continued  for  a 
hundred  days,  and  ending  in  a  scramble  for  tickets  entitling  their 
holders  to  rations  of  bread  and  meat,— raised  Titus  to  the  height 
of  popularity ;  but  their  profuse  extravagance  and  barbarous  novel- 
ty suggest  a  doubt  whether  a  longer  life  might  not  have  doomed  him 
to  rank  with  Nero,  whom  he  resembled  in  morbid  sensibility,  and, 
unless  common  reputation  belied  him,  in  his  youthful  vices.  The 
tears  shed  by  Titus  when  the  festival  was  done,  whether  fi*om 
overwrought  excitement,  or,  as  his  admirers  said,  from  vexation 
at  the  waste  of  time,  were  interpreted  as  a  foreshadowing  of  death, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  believed  to  have  been  sown  in  his  weals 
frame  by  poison  administered  in  early  life.  He  resorted  in  vain 
alike  to  the  rites  of  oriental  superstition,  and  the  springs  of  the 
Sabine  mountains,  to  ward  off  the  early  fate  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Suetonius,  he  piteously  declared  that  he  had  not  deserved, 
and  expired  on  the  18th  of  September,  a.d.  81,  at  the  age  of  forty.§ 

i'ompeii,  publUhed  bj  tbe  Society  for  theDUIbfiion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (2  vols.  1S30), 
and  reprinted  in  Kni^t'a  Shilling  Series. 

*  The  fire  of  !.]>.  64  had  also  been  foUowed  by  a  pestilenoei  Borne  had  not  the 
good  fortune  of  London,  in  haying  the  plague  burnt  oat. 

t  Jurenal,  8ai,  xUl,  167—170. 

%  The  baths  of  Titos,  also  begun  onder  Vespasian,  were  dedicated  in  the  same  year 

I  He  was  bora  on  the  80th  of  December,  ▲.a  40 
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His  reign  had  lasted  for  the  brief  space  of  two  7681*8  an  d  a  qnarter ; 
bat  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government 
ever  since  his  return  from  JndsBa.  The  Bomans  were  consoled  for 
his  early  loss  by  the  proverb,  "  They  whom  the  gods  love  die 
yonng ; "  the  Christian  writers  regarded  him  with  favour  as  the 
instrument  of  the  most  signal  of  divine  judgments  ;  but  the 
Jews  saw  the  avenging  hand  of  God  in  the  great  calamities  and 
early  dose  of  his  reign.  ^^  By  them  the  memory  of  the  Flavian 
princes  was  naturally  held  in  the  deepest  abhorrence.  They  asserted 
that  Yespasian  commenced  a  cniel  persecution  of  the  presumed 
lineage  of  the  royal  David.  The  disasters  of  the  doomed  prind* 
pate  of  Titus  they  regarded  with  grim  exultation.  They  gloated 
over  his  shattered  health,  which  they  attributed  to  divine  ven* 
geance,  and  inserted  among  their  legends  a  irild  account  of  the 
nature  of  his  sufferings.  The  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  they  said, 
had  desecrated  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  with  orgies  suited  to 
the  shrine  of  the  Paphian  Yenus.  He  bad  pierced  the  veil  with 
his  sword,  before  tearing  it  down  to  wrap  the  sacred  vesseb,  and 
transport  them  to  Bome.  Assailed  on  his  voyage  homeward,  and 
nigh  to  perishing  by  tempest,  he  had  impiously  exclaimed,  ^  The 
God  of  the  Jews,  who  drowned  Pharaoh,  has  power  on  the  waters, 
but  I  am  more  than  bis  match  on  land.'  Jehovah  suffered  him 
to  gain  the  shore,  and  there,  in  scorn  of  the  scomer,  sent  a  gnat 
to  creep  into  his  nostrils  and  lodge  itself  in  his  brain.  For  seven 
days  the  restless  insect  gnawed  tlie  vital  tissue.  One  day,  when 
the  tortured  prince  passed  by  a  blacksmith's  forge,  the  thunders 
of  the  hammer  seemed  to  startle  and  arrest  it.  Four  pieces  of 
silver  daily  did  the  sufferer  give,  to  have  the  noise  continued  in 
his  ear  without  ceasing.  At  the  end  of  thirty  miserable  days  the 
insect  became  accustomed  to  the  clang  and  resumed  his  ravages. 
Phineas,  the  son  of  Erouba,  was  present  with  the  chief  nobles  of 
Bome  at  the  death  of  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  witnesses  re- 
ported that  the  head  of  the  deceased  was  opened,  and  the  creature 
was  there  discovered  as  big  as  a  swallow,  with  a  brazen  beak  and 
claws  of  iron."  ^  8udi  puerile  legends  would  scarcely  have  been 
invented,  if  their  authors  could  have  avenged  themselves  by  a  true 
account  of  crimes  committed  and  sufferings  endured  by  Titus.  But 
even  with  his  own  people  his  reputation  was  not  spotless.!    The 

*  Salvador,  from  the  Talmud,  quoted  by  Meriyale,  vol.  yii  p.  69. 

f  Saetonius  informs  ns  that  the  general  opinion  was  against  Titos  up  to  the  time  of 
his  aooession.  Niebuhr  remarks, — "The  feeling  towards  iiim  afterwards  completelj 
dumged ;  but  this  anwr  €t  ddieim  ffenerU  humam  is  nevertheless  a  strange  phenon^ 
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credit  which  he  early  gained  as  a  military  tribune  in  Britain  and 
Oaul  was  donded  by  stories  of  bis  precoeions  yioe,  which  made  his 
destined  subjects  apprehend  the  finding  him  a  second  Nero ;  and 
even  the  fame  which  he  brought  back  from  Judsea  was  darkened  by 
a  suspicion  that  policy  could  make  him  cruel  to  Somans  as  well 
as  Jews,  for  which  the  death  of  Csedna  gave  some  ground.  His 
intrigue  with  Sereuice,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  L,^  was  doubly 
offensive  to  the  Romans  from  her  being  a  Jewess ;  and  her  dis- 
missal, inmiediately  upon  his  accession,  was  the  pledge  of  the 
resolution,  which  he  seems  honestly  to  have  formed,  to  rule  from 
that  moment  so  as  to  jdease  them.  If  we  cannot  echo  the  pane- 
gyrics of  his  admirers,  nor  refrain  frt)m  doubting  what  might 
have  been  his  couiBe  when  his  profusion  had  exhausted  his  father's 
treasures,  and  whether  his  tender  sensibility  would  have  been 
turned  to  tyranny  by  opposition,  we  may  at  least  give  him  credit 
for  having  kept  his  resolution  while  he  lived.  At  his  entrance 
on  the  pontificate,  he  declared  that  the  hands  of  the  priest  ought 
to  be  free  from  blood,  and  vowed  that  he  would  pmsh  sooner  than 
destroy ;  and  not  one  political  execution  stained  his  brief  annals. 
The  law  of  J/a;^^  slumbered,  and  the  in&mous  trade  of  the 
ddatorea  was  suspended.  Kot  that  he  was  unprovoked ;  two 
patricians,  convicted  by  the  Senate  of  conspiracy,  were  pardoned, 
and  the  intrigues  of  Domitian  called  forth  only  new  efforts  to 
conquer  him  by  affection.  The  empearor  himself  undertook  to 
repair  the  losses  caused  by  the  eruption  of  Yesuvius,  and  the  fires 
of  Rome;  and,  besides  giving  up  the  proceeds  of  confiscated 
estates  to  which  there  were  no  heirs,  he  devoted  the  ornaments  of 
the  imperial  palaces  to  this  noble  use.  His  mourning  people 
testified  that  he  had  committed  no  crime,  and  had  fulfilled  every 
duty.  Their  regret  was  doubtless  quickened  by  the  prospect  which 
opened  with  his  successor.  Titus,  indeed,  left  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  her  cousin.  Flavins  Sabinus,  and  more  settled 
monarchies  have  witnessed  the  admission  of  weaker  titles  than 
the  united  claims  of  the  son  of  Yespasian's  elder  brother 
and  the  daughter  of  his  elder  son.    Titus  had  proposed  a  mar- 

enon.  It  seems  to  have  been  extremely  easy  to  please  the  circle  by  whom  he  was 
Burroimded,  and  as  his  real  happiness  consisted  in  his  possessing  ^eir  fAvour,  he 
tried  to  win  it  by  mnnifioent  presents  oat  of  the  well-stocked  treasury^  which  his 
father  had  left  him,  and  the  administration  of  which  Vespasian  had  reseired  for  him' 
self." 

*  This  was  Berenice  who,  at  the  hearing  of  St  Paul  before  Fcstns,  sat  *'io  great 
pomp  "  by  the  side  <^  Agrippa  II.,  tiie  brother  with  whom  she  was  then  living  in  incest 
Act  xxY.  2S 
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riage  between  his  brother  and  his  daughter ;  and  credit  mnst  be 
given  to  Domitian,  a  reformer  of  manners  like  Clamdins,  for  re^ 
gard  to  Soman  principles  in  his  refusal ;  though  we  are  told  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seduce  his  niece,  as  soon  as  she  was  betrothed 
to  Sabinus.  But,  when  he  reftised,  the  succession  to  the  honours 
of  Yespasian  naturally  passed  on  to  him  as  the  next  heir.  ^^  The 
daughter  of  a  Roman  house  could  not  take  the  inheritance  of  her 
&ther,  which  was  in  law  the  property  of  the  family,  and  went 
along  with  the  liability  to  maintain  the  family  rights,  and  perform 
the  proper  functions  of  a  citizen.  To  accept  the  office  of  Princeps 
or  Imperator,  of  Censor  or  Pontiff,  was  not  less  impossible  for 
Julia  than  to  assume  the  cbie&hip  of  a  patrician  house."  Titus 
bad  always  spoken  of  Domitian  as  the  partner  of  his  power, 
and  his  destined  successor,  though  Domitian  endeavoured  to  sup- 
plant him.  His  evil  nature  had  failed  to  disguise  his  impatience 
for  his  brother's  death,  which  he  was  suspected  of  hastening;* 
and  it  seems  dear  that  he  deserted  Titus  on  his  death-bed,  and 
hastened  to  Bome  to  secure  the  support  of  the  prsetorians,  in  case 
the  Senate  should  show  reluctance  to  acknowledge  him.  When 
Titus  declared  upon  his  death-bed,  that  there  was  only  one  act 
of  his  life  that  he  repented,  it  was  believed  that  he  referred  to  the 
indulgence  of  fraternal  love  and  forgiveness,  which  handed  over 
the  Boman  world  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Domitian. 

The  united  houses  of  the  JulH  and  Claudii  had  ended,  after  a 
century  of  power,  in  a  Domitius ;  the  ordinary  length  of  a  genera- 
tion sufficed  to  extinguish  the  plebeian  dynasty  of  the  Flavii  in 
the  still  more  execrated  person  of  a  DoMiTiAN.f  The  resemblance 
of  their  names  is  not  greater  than  the  likeness  of  their  tyrannies ; 
but  the  morose  ferocity  and  solitary  habits  of  Domitian  form  a. 
striking  contrast  to  the  reckless  gaiety  and  insatiable  vanity  of 
Nero,  Both  were  cursed  with  that  morbid  sensibility,  in  which, 
we  have  seen  that  Titus  also  shared, — ^prone  to  pass  by  a  strange: 
reaction  into  cruelty ;  but  in  Domitian  it  assumed  the  character  of 
a  suspicious  impatience  of  all  companionship.  The  prince,  who 
was  so  averse  to  the  sight  of  blood,  that  he  proposed  to  forbid  the 
sacrifice  of  oxen,  occupied  himself  in  his  solitary  chamber  with 
impaling  flies  on  his  stihcs;  so  that  the  witty  Crispus  replied  to 

*  One  story  was  that  he  poisoned  him :  another,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  immeraed 
in  a  bath  of  snow  on  pretence  of  subduing  the  fever.  '*  I  presume,"  says  Mr.  Meriyalei 
**  that  this  was  m  fact  the  same  Tigorous  oold-water  treatment  which  had  9av«d  Angustuff 
and  killed  MaroeUus I" 

t  His  full  title  was  Titus  Cnsar  Domitianus  Augustas 

TOL.  III. — 80 
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the  inquiry,  "Is  any  one  with  Domitian!" — "Not  even  a  fly.*' 
No  one  would  affect  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Domitian,  any  more  than  of  the  other  tyrants,  from  the  indis- 
criminate blackness  of  the  anecdotes  collected  by  Dion  and  Sae- 
tonius :  and  the  senatorian  antipathy  of  Tacitus  ibr  the  Osesars 
cannot  but  have  been  quickened  by  the  resentment  of  a  son  towards 
the  supposed  murderer  of  his  father-in-law.  But  yet  the  few 
vigorous  strokes  in  which  the  biographer  of  Agricola  draws  the 
tyrant's  portrait  make  the  same  irresistible  impression  of  truth 
as  a  likeness  by  a  great  master: — the  nature  prone  to  an  angar 
the  more  irrevocable  from  his  power  of  eoncealing  it ; — ^the  spirit 
possessed  by  that  malignant  temptation  of  our  Mien  oatore,  to 
hate  the  person  we  have  injured ;— the  countenance  which  could 
alike  conceal  joy  as  well  as  fear,  and  affect  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers  whose  hatred  we  knew  that  he  had  earned ; — ^the  odd- 
blooded  cruelty  which  deb'ghted  to  gloat  with  his  own  eyes  npon 
the  sufferings  of  his  victims,  to  see  and  be  seen  by  them  and  note 
their  very  sighs,  while  the  settled  redness  of  that  stem  face  fortified 
him  from  a  sign  of  shame  at  beholding  the  paleness  of  the  senators 
whose  humiliation  was  his  delight ;  * — the  hardened  heart,  which 
could  watch,  by  his  messengers,  the  last  moments  of  the  man  from 
whose  death  he  hoped  to  profit,  and  could  accept  as  an  honourable 
testimony  the  inheritance  which  of  itself  conveyed  the  reproach 
that  "  none  but  a  bad  prince  would  be  named  by  a  good  father  as 
his  heir."  The  portrait  of  the  historian,  and  the  constant  tradition 
of  antiquity,  confirm  each  other,  and  justify  the  judgment  of 
Niebuhr : — ^"  Caligula  and  Nero  were  monsters ;  the  former,  indeed, 
was  a  madman.  The  cruelty  of  Domitian  lay  within  the  bounds  ot 
human  nature :  it  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  and  arose 
from  the  human  propensity  to  envy  others,  and  to  delight  in 
their  misfortunes."  The  same  historian  points  out  the  misUke  of 
looking  with  contempt  on  such  a  man  as  Domitian  :-^-'"  There  arc 
bad  men  in  history,  who  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  treated  in 
that  way."    Domitian  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  ability ;  and 

*  Tacitus  marks  the  contrast  to  Nereis  mode  of  dealing  with  his  Tictima,  who,  aawa 
have  seen,  were  usually  ordered  to  despatch  themselves  at  home: — '^Nero  tamen  8ab> 
traxit  ocolos,  jussitque  soelera,  non  spectaTit."  The  last  words  of  the  above  sentence 
are  Justified  by  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  of  Tacitus,  and  even,  we  think,  implied  in 
tho  phrase  M  hommitm  paUorihMa,  Domitian  was  cBstinguished  from  all  former  tyrants 
for  his  complete  rupture  from  all  the  imperial  traditions  of  government  tiirougb  -the  Ste- 
ato.  Nay  more,  instead  of  aiding  in  laying  Ann  foondatioBS  for  the  whole  Flavian  dyw 
nasty,  he  was  ready  to  overthrow,  if  he  had  been  permitted,  first  his  &tfaer,  and  thai  hli 
brother,  to  hasten  his  own  acccrtton. 
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there  seems  no  good  reason  to  accept  the  story  of  Snetonios,  that 
his  education  was  neglected  during  the  period  of  Yeepasian's  pov- 
erty.  He  was  a  patron  of  literary  men,  Quintilian,  Statins,*  and 
Martial,  for  example;  and,  like  Titus,  who  wrote  Greek  poems  and 
tragedies,  Domitian  was  an  author ;  the  paraphrase  of  Aratns, 
usually  ascribed  to  Germanicus,  is  probably  his  work. 

Domitian  was  bom  at  Bome  in  the  year  of  his  father's  consul- 
ship (October  25,  a.d.  51).  He  was  ten  years  younger  than  Titus, 
and  just  upon  tibirty  years  old  when  he  was  proclaimed  by  the 
prsBtorians,  and  inyested  with  the  imperial  dignities  by  the  Senate. 
The  foretaste  that  he  gave  of  his  lioentiousnesB  and  tyranny, 
during  his  nominal  government  of  Bome  after  the  proclamation  of 
Yespasian,  compelled  his  &ther  and  brother  to  keep  him  in  the 
baekground ;  and  he  lived  in  retirement  with  a  troop  of  courtezans 
at  his  villa  near  the  Alban  Mount,  amusing  his  leisure  with  com- 
position and  with  the  recitation  of  his  own  poems,  and  taking  every 
opportunity  to  conspire  for  his  own  elevation.  With  the  self- 
deception  common  to  solitary  and  selfish  men,  he  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  the  accidental  position  he  occupied  at  -Home,  before 
the  return  of  Yespasian  and  Titus  from  the  East,  as  if  he  had 
secured  the  ^npire :  and,  when  at  length  be  succeeded  to  the 
pxurple,  he  exclaimed  with  exultation,  ^^  That  he  had  himself  be* 
stowed  it  upon  his  father  and  brother,  and  now  he  received  back 
his  own  gift  firom  them."  After  going  through  the  decent  form  of 
pronouncing  the  funeral  oration  of  Titus,  and  disparaging  the 
darling  of  the  people  with  faint  praise,  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  government  which  at  first  sight  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
character  imputed  to  him. 

The  key  to  the  parodox  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Merivale,  with  his 
usual  ability  : — ^^^  The  personal  character  of  Domitian  reflects  with 
peculiar  fidelity  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  affords  a  k^  to  much 
of  its  history.  The  degeneracy  of  the  sons  of  Yespasian  paints  the 
decUne  of  the  Boman  people.  .  •  .  The  deterioration  was  more 
marked  in  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
tried  and  tempted  at  an  earlier  age.  •  .  .  The  contradictions  which 
appear  in  the  character  of  the  prince  are  the  same  we  observe  in 
the  people  generally.  Such  were,  his  desire  for  military  distinc- 
tion, combined  with  caprice  and  timidity  in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  his 
literary  tastes  and  leanings,  associated  with  jealous  impatience  of 

*  The  freedom  with  which  this  poet  was  allowed  to  censure  the  tyranny  of  GaliguU 
■ad  Nero  may  be  probably  explained  by  the  jealousy  of  the  new  dynasty  towards  th« 
GBBsars. 
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the  free  exercise  of  letters ;  his  softness  and  effeminacy  of  diapoBi- 
tion,  issuing  in  jealons  cmelty ;  his  love  of  law  and  discipline, 
distorted  by  wanton  freaks  of  tyranny ;  his  mixture  of  gloomy 
austerity  with  childish  horse-play."  And  yet  both  people  and 
emperor  seemed  unwilling  to  give  way  to  this  degeneracy  without 
a  struggle.  We  have  already  noticed  the  reaction  of  disgust  from 
the  extravagant  profligacy  which  came  to  its  height  under  Nero, 
— a  reaction  of  which  the  rough  Sabine  soldier  was  a  fit  leader.  It 
seems  strange  to  say  that  his  principles  were  more  fully  adopted 
by  the  more  vicious  of  his  two  sons ;  and  yet  such  was  the  case,  at 
least  with  Domitian's  professions  and  plan  of  government.  His 
profound  power  of  dissimulation  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might 
at  once  indulge  his  own  private  licence,  and  obtain  the  honour  of 
restoring  that  pristime  simplicity  of  manners  to  which  the  Romans 
never  ceased  to  look  fondly  back  from  the  lowest  depths  of  tiieir 
corruption.  Domitian  was  sincerely  anxious  to  reform  his  people, 
on  the  condition  that  he  need  not  reform  himself,  and  he  set  about 
the  work  with  the  genuine  pedantry  of  a  tyrant. 

Beginning  with  the  most  sacred  centre  of  religious  purity,  he 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Yestal  Yirgins,  two 
of  whom  were  convicted  of  having  broken  their  vows.  So  many 
ages  had  elapsed  since  the  full  penalty  had  been  exacted  for  the 
crime,  that  Domitian  seems  to  have  hesitated  to  shock  public 
feeling ;  and  he  boasted  of  his  clemency  in  permitting  the  culprits 
to  put  themselves  to  death  and  their  paramours  to  go  into  exile. 
But  in  a  third  case,  at  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  the  vestal  Cor^ 
nelia  was  buried  alive,  and  a  Eoman  knight,  her  allied  paramour, 
was  scourged  to  death,  both  protesting  their  innocence.*  The  laws 
against  adultery  and  uncleauliness  were  revived  in  all  their  strict- 
ness ;  and  Domitian  deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  legis- 
late against  the  practice  of  making  eunuchs,  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  empire.  New  laws  were  enacted  for  curbing  the  irregu« 
larities  of  stage-players.  With  equal  zeal  Domitian  watched  over 
the  outward  solemnities  of  the  national  religion,  and  made  it  one 
of  his  first  cares  to  commence  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  other  temples  which  had  perished  in  the  fire  under  Titus.  The 
restoration  of  the  Capitol  was  finished  in  a.d.  83. 

Among  the  measures  of  Domitian  for  promoting  public  morality 
in  the  provinces,  we  are  told  of  an  edict  forbidding  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  Ionia,  on  the  ground  that  the  use  of  wine  promoted 
turbulence  and  sedition.    But  the  measure  seems  to  have  been 

*  Pliny  has  left  UB  ftn  •ffeotlng  Aooount  of  OoradlA's  intennent  {JSjriiL  ir.  11  \ 
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part  of  a  general  attempt  to  check  tlie  use  of  arable  land  for  other 
crops,  both  in  Italj  and  the  provinceB.  We  have  not  onrBelves  bo 
long  learned  the  folly  of  this  sort  of  legislation  to  condemn  it  with 
severity.  In  other  respects  the  provinces  were  governed  with 
firmness,  though  with  the  same  pedantic  caprice.  '^  The  defects 
of  Domitian  as  a  governor  were  those  of  eccentricity  rather  than 
feebleness ;  his  ideas  were  cmde  and  ill-conceived,  misapplications 
of  accredited  theories,  political  anachronisms ;  in  short,  the  errors 
of  imperfect  education,  struggling  in  its  meshes,  casting  about 
here  and  there  for  advisers,  but  rejecting  the  control  of  favourites. 
It  was  observed  of  Domitian  by  a  competent  critic,  that  he  was 
well-served  byhis  ministers ;  and  the  course  of  our  history  will 
show  conclusively,  that  of  all  the  Oeesars  he  held  himself  most  free 
irom  their  control  and  dictation ;  two  facts  which  speak  with  equal 
force  for  the  good  sense  and  natural  ability  of  a  despot."  * 

In  the  character  thus  sketched  there  are  not  a  few  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  Claudius ;  like  whom,  also,  Domitian  was 
ambitious  of  military  success.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  a  campaign  in 
Germany  and  by  the  final  conquest  of  Britain ;  only  the  parts  were 
transposed,  the  emperor  himself  commanding  on  the  Shine,  and 
the  subjection  of  our  island  being  completed  by  his  ablest 
general,  and  the  one  of  whom  he  was  most  envious.  The  expedi- 
tion into  Germany  was  designed  to  indemnify  the  emperor  for  his 
disappointment  at  the  peace  with  Civilis.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  had  advanced  with  Mucianus  only  as  far  as  Lyon,  when 
the  war  was  ended  by  Cerialis.  An  opportunity  seemed,  indeed, 
to  be  ofibred  by  an  attack  of  the  Chatti  upon  Moguntiacum  while 
Cerialis  was  engaged  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  before  Domitian 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind 
the  Bhine,  and  Yespasian  forbade  further  operations.  It  was  as 
emperor,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  that  Domitian  resumed 
the  enterprise  (b.o.  88).  The  campaign  is  treated  with  contempt 
by  Suetonius  and  Dion ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Domitian  advanced  against  the  enemy,  who  resorted  to  their  old 
tactics  of  retreat,  and  consented  to  give  tribute  as  a  sign  of 
nominal  submission  to  the  power  which  they  had  long  since  learnt 
to  respect.  Domitian  returned  next  year  and  claimed  a  triumph, 
which  his  detractors  pronounced  as  fictitious  as  that  of  Caius ; 
and  he  seemed  to  transfer  to  the  Flavian  dynasty  the  brightest 
honours  of  the  Julian,  when  he  assumed  the  proud  title  of 

•  Meriyale,  toL  tH.  p.  121. 
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Germanicos.  Satisfied  with  this  honour,  Doroitiaa  abetained  from 
farther  iiLter£»reuc6  ia  Germany,  though  invited  to  arbitrate 
between  the  contending  tribes,  whose  mntnal  wars  were  the  safe- 
guard of  the  Eoman  frontier.  Even  Tacitus  permits  himself  to 
exult  over  the  slaughter  of  60,000  of  the  Bructeri,  slain  by  the 
hands,  notof  the  Bomans,  but  of  their  own  countrymen  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Komans,  "which  is  still  more  gratifying."  Meaur 
wliile  the  favour  gained  with  the  army  by  even  the  show  of  mili- 
taxy  success  enabled  Domitian  to  recall  O^.  Juuns  Agbioola,  who 
having  now  completed  the  conquest  of  Britain,  might  seem  to  his 
jealous  fears  ready  to  repeat  the  part  of  a  Galba  or  a  Yespasian. 

This  general,  whose  successes  have  conferred  less  lustre  on  his 
nam^  than  the  fortune  which  gave  him  Tacitus  for  his  8on*in-law 
and  biographer,  was  bom  at  the  colony  of  Forum  Julii  (jFi^us)  in 
the  Gallic  province,  on  the  13th  of  June,  a.d.  37.  His  father, 
Julius  Gr99cinas,  a  senator  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom, was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  tor  refusing  to  become  the 
accuser  of  M.  Silanus ;  and  the  infant  was  brought  up  by  his 
admirable  mother,  Julia  Procilla^  at  Massilia,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
double  benefit  of  Greek  culture  and  provincial  moderation.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  Roman  matrons  is  seen  in  the  testimony  borne  by 
Agricola,  that  his  moth^  restrained  him  from  pursuing  the  study 
of  philosophy  more  ardently  than  was  permitt^  to  a  Boman  and 
a  senator.  About  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  his  military 
career  on  the  field  of  his  future  fame,  under  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
whose  command  in  Britain  oarries  us  back  nearly  to  the  point  of 
our  last  notice  of  the  island  (aj>.  59). 

The  newly-acquired  province  of  Southern  Britain  was  committed 
by  Claudius^  after  the  death  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  to  Aulns  Didius 
{aj>.  51),  who  was  succeeded  in  the  third  year  of  Nero  by  Vera- 
nius  (a.d.  57).  The  former  general  attempted  nothing  new,  and 
the  enterprises  of  the  latter  against  the  Silares  were  interrupted 
by  his  death,  leaving  the  army  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  to  his 
successor,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  conqueror  of  Mauretania  and 
afterwards  the  general  of  Otho  at  Bedriacum.  Prepared  to  emulate 
the  exploits  of  Corbulo  in  the  East,  Suetonius  joined  the  quarters  of 
the  Foui*teenth  Legion  at  Segontium  {Caernarvan\with  the  design 
of  hunting  down  the  Druids  in  their  last  retreat.  The  infantry 
was  transported  across  the  Menai  Strait  on  rafts,  the  Batavian 
cavalry  swimming  by  the  side  of  their  horses,  and  holding  by  the 
bridle.  The  tierce  array  of  the  Britons  on  the  shore  of  Mona^ 
intermingled  with  furious  women  and  Druids  imprecating  curses. 
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straek  the  BomanB  with  a  panic^  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  their 
▼ietorj  was  followed  np  the  more  fiercely  for  the  check.  The 
Dmidfl  were  consmned  in  their  own  fircB ;  their  sacred  groveB  cut 
down ;  and  the  order  disappears  even  from  among  the  cherished 
relics  of  Cymric  nationality  (a.d,  61). 

Meanwhile  a  formidable  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  pror* 
mee  itself,  on  the  state  of  which  an  interesting  light  is  thrown  by 
the  causes  alleged  for  the  revolt.  The  Iceni,  having  submitted 
after  their  defeat  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  were  subjected  to  the  usual 
invasion  of  another  army  of  tribute-collectors  and  speculators ;  and 
such  was  the  rapid  advance  of  Koman  manners  that  the  people, 
whom  we  think  of  as  painted  savages,  were  tempted  to  borrow 
at  exorbitant  usury,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  officials,  but  to  indulge 
in  luxuries.  Overwhelmed  with  interest  heaped  on  interest,  like 
the  early  plebeians,  they  mortgaged  their  lands  and  bodies  to  their 
creditors ;  and  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  their  distress  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Seneca,  who  suddenly  called  in  an  immense 
advance  that  he  had  made  in  Britain.  An  outrage,  at  which  every 
Briton  (Gelt  or  Saxon)  is  still  indignant,  fired  the  train  of  discontent 
Prasutagus,  the  king  who  had  been  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal 
sovereignty,  died  leaving  a  widow,  Boadioba,  and  no  children  but 
daughters.  A  Boman  officer  claimed  the  late  king's  patrimony, 
enforced  the  demand  by  scourging  the  queen,  aud  subjected  her 
daughters  to  the  last  insults.  Boadicea  displayed  her  own  wounds 
and  her  abused  daughters  before  the  tribe,  who  rushed  to  arms 
to  avenge  their  wrongs.  The  legions,  as  we  have  seen,  were  ab- 
sent, the  colony  undefended.  Along  the  whole  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  the  Roman  settlements  were  laid  in  ruin.  The  colonists—* 
their  terror  increased  by  prodigies — ^fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of 
CSaudius  at  Oamulodanum,  which  was  stormed  on  the  second  day 
by  the  united  force  of  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes,  and  all  the  cap- 
tives massacred  with  horrid  and  insulting  tortures.  The  nearest 
Soman  force  was  the  Kinth  Legion,  under  Petilius  Gerialis  (after- 
wards the  conqueror  of  Oivilis),  stationed  probably  near  the  Wash. 
Marching  up  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  wearied  infantry  were  cut 
to  pieces,  the  cavalry  alone  escaping  to  their  camp,  which  the 
Britons  had  not  the  skill  or  patience  to  attack.  Meanwhile  Sueto- 
nius returned  by  forced  marches,  with  the  Fourteenth  Legion  and 
the  best  soldiers  drawn  fi-om  the  Twentieth  at  Deva  {Chester)^  to 
Londinium,  which  Tacitus  describes  as  ^'  famed  for  the  vast  con- 
course of  traders,  and  her  abundant  commerce  and  plenty."  In- 
tent on  securing  his  communications  with  the  continent,  Sueto- 
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nios  could  not  risk  a  battle,  even  to  defend  the  commercial  capital^ 
which,  as  well  as  Yerulamimn,  was  sacked  and  burnt.  The  spot 
which  the  Roman  general  chose  for  his  final  stand  was  probably 
near  Gamulodunum,  where  ^^  in  a  valley  between  undulating  hills, 
with  wood  in  the  rear,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  British  town  not 
far  perhaps  on  his  right  flank,  he  had  every  advantage  for  mar 
shaUing  his  slender  forces;  and  these  were  increased  in  num< 
ber  more  than  in  strength  by  the  fugitives  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  whom  he  had  allowed  to  cling  to  his  fortunes :  10,000  reso- 
lute men  drew  their  swords  for  the  Boman  empire  in  Britain.  The 
natives,  many  times  their  number,  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  open 
plain  before  them ;  bnt  the  narrow  front  of  the  Romans  could  be 
assailed  by  only  few  battalions  at  once,  and  the  waggons  which 
conveyed  their  accumulated  booty,  and  bore  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, thronged  the  rear,  and  cut  off  almost  the  possibility  of 
retreat"  *  Boadicea,  with  her  daughters,  rode  in  her  war-car 
along  the  British  host,  appealing  to  revenge  and  patriotism,  while 
Suetonius  animated  his  men  with  a  soldier^s  plainness  to  oppose 
the  force  of  discipline  to  the  host  of  savages  and  women.  When 
the  Britons  had  spent  the  fury  of  their  first  charge  upon  the  un- 
shaken legions,  the  Roman  wedge  pierced  their  columns  as  an 
armed  prow  cleaves  the  waves.  No  quarter  was  given  to  man  or 
woman.  The  slaughter  of  80,000  Britons  avenged  the  70,000 
Romans  who  had  perished  in  the  massacre ;  and  ^^  the  British  war^ 
riorqueen  "  saved  herself  by  poison  from  falling  into  the  victor's 
hands.  The  legions,  reinforced  from  Germany,  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign  in  exacting  vengeance,  and  a  famine  crushed  the 
remaining  strength  of  the  loeni.  The  representations  of  the  pro- 
curator Classicianus  to  Nero  led  to  the  recall  of  Suetonius  in  the 
following  year  (a.d.  62).  Under  the  milder  government  of 
Petronius  TurpiUanus,  the  province  b^an  anew  the  course  of 
civilization  which  had  made  such  rapid  progress  in  twenty  years ; 
and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  that  prosperity,  which,  amidst 
all  later  changes,  has  been  handed  down  in  unbroken  succession  to 
our  own  times.  Patriotic  sympathy  with  the  injured  Boadicea 
and  her  brave  warriors  need  not  blind  us  to  the  inestimable  bless- 

*  MeriTale,  toL  ti.  p.  56,  following  the  view  ezpoimded  by  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the 
Archaologia  for  1842.  The  more  common  opinion  places  the  battle  in  the  yalley  of 
the  Fleet  (an  open  stream  within  our  own  memory)  to  the  north-east  of  London,  where 
the  name  of  Battle-Bridge^  which  commemorated  the  tradition,  was  most  absurdly 
changed  into  K%ng'9-Cro$M^  in  honour  of  a  plaster  caricature  of  George  lY.,  long  ainot 
remored. 
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ings  whioh  Britain  reaped  from  her  adinission  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  BomaQ  world. 

The  peace  which  it  now  became  the  policy  of  Nero  to  preserve 
in  Britain  was  only  disturbed,  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  by  a 
mutiny  of^the  Twentieth  Legion,  which  drove  Trebellins  Maximns, 
the  successor  of  Petronius,  out  of  the  island  (aj).  69).  Agrioola 
now  again  appeared  in  Britain,  sent  by  Yespaeian  to  conunand 
the  disaifected  legion ;  and  he  served  with  distinction  under 
Yettins  Bolanus,  and  his  successor  Petilius  Cerealis  (a.d.  70). 
This  general,  and  his  successor  Julius  Frontinus  (a.d.  75),  re- 
sumed offensive  operations,  and,  among  other  successes,  the 
Silures  in  South  Wales  were  finally  subdued.  In  a.d.  78,  Agri- 
cola,  whose  services  had  been  rewarded  with  the  consulship 
(a.d.  77)  and  the  government  of  Aquitania,  was  sent  by  Yes- 
pasian  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Britain,  a  task  which  he 
fulfilled  in  seven  campaigns,  under  the  three  Flavian  emperors 
(a.d.  78 — 84).  In  the  first  year,  he  finished  the  work  from  which 
Suetonius  had  been  recalled  by  the  Icenian  revolt,  subduing  the 
Ordovices  in  North  Wales,  and  crushing  the  last  remains  of  re- 
sistance in  Mona.  In  the  next  year,  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  Brigantes,  and  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  line  between 
the  Tyne  and  Solway  Firth,  along  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
forts  for  defence  against  the  Caledonians  and  Meatse  (a.d.  79). 
The  southern  division  of  the  island  being  thus  entirely  subdued, 
Agricola  devoted  the  intervals  of  the  campaigns  to  the  statesman's 
work  of  training  the  people  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  imbuing  the 
youth  with  Boman  learning  and  Boman  tastes.  Convinced  that  a 
taste  of  the  pleasures  of  civilized  life  was  the  surest  means  of 
reducing  the  wild  and  scattered  warriors  to  repose,  he  taught  tliem 
to  build  temples,  houses,  and  markets.  Bewards  and  reproofs  stim- 
lilated  a  competition  in  the  acquisition  of  Roman  learning  and  elo- 
quence, in  which  the  natural  capacity  of  the  Britons  soon  placed 
tiiem  above  the  Gauls.  The  Roman  toga  was  next  assumed ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  entered  on  the  career  of  Roman  vice  and 
Boman  luxury — ^its  porticoes,  baths,  and  banquets, — 'innovations," 
says  Tacitus,  '^  which  the  inexperienced  called  politeness  and  hu- 
manity, when  in  fact  they  were  part  of  their  bondage." 

In  his  third  campaign,  Agricola  advanced  to  the  narrower  isth- 
mus between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,*  and  drew  another  line 
of  forts  against  the  Caledonian  highlanders  (a.d.  80).    So  marked 

•  The  ootaraon  text  of  Agrie,  22,  whidi  Is  only  a  ooDJecture,  makes  him  reach  the 
Firth  of  Tay. 
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wag  the  division,  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  retreating  natives  as 
being  thrust  into  another  island.  The  fourth  year  (a.d«  81)  was 
given  to  well-earned  repose,  and  the  fifth  (a.d.  82)  to  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  theoountry  within  the  line.  From  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  Agricola  beheld  the  coast  of  Hibemia  (Irdcmd) ; 
but,  though  he  was  told  that  a  single  legion  would  suffice  for  its 
conquest,  his  ambition  could  not  be  satisfied  without  penetrating 
the  wild  mountains  whose  tops  were  seen  above  the  horizon  from 
his  line  of  forts.  The  Caledonians,  on  their  part,  were  gathering 
for  an  assault  upon  his  lines ;  and  even  prudence  would  warn  him 
to  anticipate  the  attack.  He  moved  along  the  east  coast,  drawing 
supplies  from  his  attendant  fieet,  while  the  active  enemy  harassed 
his  flank  and  rear,  and,  but  for  Agricola  himself,  would  have  cut 
off  the  Ninth  Legion  in  their  camp.  This  sixth  campaign  resulted 
probably  in  the  overrunning  of  the  eastern  lowlands  between  the 
Forth  and  tlie  Grampians ;  and  it  was  in  the  seventh  and  last 
(a.i>.  S4r)  that  those  mountains  witnessed  the  great  battle  in 
which  the  Caledonians  were  overthrown,  and  in  the  accomit  of 
which  Tacitus  has  summoned  all  his  eloquence  to  embody  the 
different  views  of  Eoman  conquest  held  by  a  general  of  the  empire, 
and  by  the  chieftain  of  a  free  people,  making  their  last  stand 
in  the  last  comer  of  the  earth  that  still  remained  unconquered. 
By  the  genius  of  the  historian,  the  unknown  Galgacus  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  champions  of  Scottish  freedom.  The  victory  was 
complete  enough  to  be  boasted  as  a  conquest,  but  the  scattered 
mountain  ti*ibes  of  Caledonia  remained  really  unsubdued.  It  is 
still  doubted  whether  Tacitus  means  to  affirm  that  the  fleet  of 
Agricola  circumnavigated  Britain ;  but  thus  much  is  dear,  that 
the  Eomatis  sailed  into  the  Pentland  Firth,  fixed  the  northern  limit 
of  the  island,  and  looked  down  upon  the  Orkneys,  in  whidb  they 
recognized  the  ^^  Ultima  Thule ''  of  theirpoets.  But  beforethe  fleet 
returned  from  effecting  this  discovery,  Domitian  had  despatched 
to  Agricola  his  letter  of  recall ;  and  the  victorious  general  returned 
to  ftome  iQ  the  following  year,  to  receive  the  triumphal  ornaments, 
and  to  disarm,  were  it  possible,  the  jealousy  of  his  capricious 
master.  The  dignified  moderation  of  his  conduct  kept  him  safe 
for  nine  years,  and  he  died  at  last,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  foul 
play  from  Domitian,  in  time  to  be  spared  seeing  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  monster's  tyranny.  If  we  should  be  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  the  panegyric  of  Tacitus  has  drawn  his  hero  in  too  bright 
colours,  we  should  remember  the  historian's  grateftil  confession, 
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how  much  of  his  practical  wiadom  he  owed  to  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Agricola. 

The  year  of  Agricola's  recall  and  of  the  emperor's  return  from 
Germany  forms  the  epoch  of  Domitian's  nndisgnised  tyranny 
(a.d.  84).  The  Senate  appointed  him  Censor  for  life,  and  desig- 
nated him  to  ten  successive  consulships.  The  people  were  gratified 
by  new  games,  the  Capitoline,  in  honor  of  the  restoration  of  their 
sanctuary  ;  but. the  contemporary  satirist^  declares  that  the  fes- 
tival was  founded  in  the  blood  of  the  noblest  Bomans.  The 
pressure  of  want,  due  to  the  profusion  of  Titus,  the  rebuilding  of 
a  large  part  of  Borne,  the  continued  largesses  to  the  mendicant 
populace,  and  &e  Qerman  and  British  wars,  joined  with  the 
jealousy  of  Domitian  to  demand  wealthy  and  noble  victims.  The 
reign  of  proscriptions  and  inform»:s  recommenced,  and  the  freed- 
men  and  flatterers  of  the  emperor  marked  down  the  victims  at 
their  pleasure.  The  censorship  of  Domitian  was  exercised  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  reforming  zeal  and  personal  animosity.  In 
A.D.  88  he  celebrated  the  Secular  Games  with  great  splendour. 
The  edict  issued  in  the  following  year  against  the  philosophers, 
astrologers,  and  magicians,  betrayed  his  superstitious  fears  as 
much  as  his  jealousy  of  intellectual  power.  The  daim  to  deifica- 
tion during  his  life  was  put  forward  more  openly  than  by  any 
other  emperor,  except  Caius  ;  and  disrespect  to  the  emperor  was 
treated  as  blasphemy.  While  the  foul  orgies  of  Isis  and  Cybele, 
so  long  resisted,  were  at  last  naturalized  at  Bome,  new  measures 
of  hostility  were  taken  against  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  for  the 
latter  were  still  regarded  at  Bome  as  a  Jewish  sect,  and  their 
^^  second  great  persecution  "  by  Domitian,  as  CkrMana^  is  not 
clearly  made  out.  Among  the  Boman  nobles  accused  and  punished 
on  the  charge  of  favoring  Jewish  superstition  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  consular  Adlius  Glabno,  and  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  tlie 
first  cousin  of  Domitian,  being  the  son  of  Vespasian's  brother 
Sabinus.  Glabrio,  who  had  also  offended  the  censor  of  Boman 
manners  by  fighting  with  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  was  again 
exposed  in  the  arena,  and,  ^.oming  off  victorious,  was  sent  into 
banishment.  Clemens  was  put  to  death  in  the  v^y  year  of  his 
consulship,  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  the  emperor's  niece,  was 
banished,  the  sentence  striking  the  more  terror  since  their  two 
sons,  of  whom  we  hear  no  more,  had  been  brought  up  by  Domi- 
tian under  the  tuition  of  Quintilian,  as  if  they  were  the  destined 

*  Jumoftl,  whoM  unspwiog  strokes  at  DomitUn  afford  us  inoidentally  maoh  vau 
liable  iufbrmatloii. 
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heirs  of  the  empira  This  event  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  Domi- 
tian,  when  his  jealousy  had  become  a  perfect  passion,  and  the 
informers  had  established  at  Home  a  perfect  reign  of  terror. 
Before  reaching  the  welcome  close  of  all  these  horrors,  we  have  to 
notice  the  wars  which  kept  the  Danubian  frontier  in  disturbance, 
till  it  was  pacified  by  Trajan. 

While  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  secured,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  respect  of  the  Germans  for  the  power  of  Borne,  and  by 
their  own  intestine  wars,  and  while  on  the  Upper  Danube  the 
Marcomanni,  still  forming  a  powerfiil  kingdom  under  Yannius, 
preserved  friendly  relations  to  the  empire  ; — ^the  Moesians,  who 
were  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  t^e  Lower  Danube,  were  con- 
stantly threatening  the  Thracian  frontier,  under  the  impulsion  of 
new  tribes  of  barbarians  pressing  on  their  rear.  ^^  Rome  had  sur* 
rounded  the  borders  of  her  empire  with  a  zone  of  half-reclaimed 
barbarians,  but  the  cries  of  these  dependents  for  assistance  re- 
vealed tbe  existence  beyond  them  of  another  zone,  far  broader,  of 
wholly  unbroken  communities,  whose  names  had  not  yet  been 
bruited  in  Italy.'*  At  the  time  of  the  civil  war  for  the  succession 
to  Nero,  Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  irmption  into  Moesia  of  the  Bar- 
matians  named  Roxolani^  in  whom  some  ethnographers  find  the 
name  of  those  same  Russians,  whose  attack  on  the  same  frY>n- 
tier  has  kindled  a  great  war  in  our  own  time.  Mucianus,  on  his 
march  to  Italy,  was  compelled  to  detach  a  force  to  meet  the  danger, 
and  for  the  moment  the  invaders  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  But  he  had  scarcely  established  Yespasian  in  the 
empire,  before  he  was  called  to  meet  a  new  irruption  of  a  more 
formidable  enemy,  whom  we  have  already  seen  breaking  into 
Pannonia  under  Tiberius.  These  were  the  DAaANs,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  G^tee,  a  great  nation,  whose  numerous  tribes,  dwell- 
ing in  the  vast  region  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Theiss 
to  the  Euxine,  seemed  to  have  had  a  common  sanctuary  and  place 
of  assembly  in  the  mountains  of  Transylvania.  The  invaders 
were  driven  back  beyond  the  river  by  the  army  which  Mucianus 
promptly  placed  under  the  command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.  But,  in 
the  first  year  of  Domitian,  they  once  more  appeared  united  under 
the  military  command  of  a  chief  who  bore  the  title  of  Decebalus, 
that  is,  the  Strength  of  the  Diiciana*  and  who  ranks  among  the 

*  lu  Sanskrit  the  great  type  of  the  Indo-European  I  anguages,  Ddhoaka^xtia^  that 
is,  Daewrum  Bobur.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  Sanskrit  schokr  Leo,  following 
the  Tiew  already  noticed,  that  the  Dadans  were  an  Aryan  race,  akin  to  tbe  Thradans. 
Dr.  Latham   who  regards  the  Dacians  aa  a  branch  of  the  Scythiana,  identifies  the 
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barbarian  enemies  of  Rome  with  Arminius,  Caractacus,  and 
Civilis.  Pouring  his  hosts,  some  of  whom  he  had  trained  in 
Boman  tactics,  across  the  Danube,  he  routed  the  l^ion  to  which 
the  defence  of  Moesia  was  entrusted  under  Oppius  Sabinus, 
capturing  its  eagle ;  and  ravaged  the  province  as  far  as  Mount 
Hffiraus  (a.d.  86).  Domitian  made  great  preparations  in  Italy, 
nijricum,  and  Macedonia;  while  the  barbarian  ironically  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  peace,  a  poll-tax  to  be  assessed  on  every 
Boman  citizen.  Domitian  affected  to  take  the  field  in  person ; 
but  Pliny  represents  him  as  enjoying  himself  on  the  rivers  of  Pan- 
nonia  in  his  barge,  which  was  towed  up  and  down  to  avoid  the  noise 
of  oars.  He  soon  returned  to  Home,  while  his  praetorian  prefect, 
Cornelius  Fuscus,  was  enticed  by  Decebalus  across  the  Danube, 
and  lost  his  life  and  an  eagle  in  the  defeat  of  another  legion 
(a.d.  87).  The  disaster  was  retrieved  in  the  following  year  by 
Julianus,  who  again  crossed  the  river  and  defeated  the  Dacians  at 
Tapse.  The  indecisive  character  of  the  victory  is  veiled  under  a 
&ntastic  story  of  the  stratagem  invented  by  Decebalus  to  check 
the  pursuit.*  Julianus,  however,  followed  up  his  success  with  a 
vigour  which,  we  are  told,  led  to  repeated  overtures  from  Dece- 
balus, before  the  emperor  would  grant  him  terms  of  peace.  But 
the  terms  conceded, — ^leaving  Decebalus  in  possession  of  unbroken 
power,  and  not  even  requiring  his  presence  to  receive  the  crown  of 
a  vassal,  which  the  emperor  placed  upon  his  envoy's  head, — carry 
the  conviction  that  the  first  fair  pretext  was  seized  for  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end,  when  the  former  disasters  had  been  retrieved,  and 
Domitian  had  himself  earned  laurels  on  the  Middle  Danube. 
Assuming  the  character  of  a  sovereign  over  the  Marcomanni, 
Quadi,  and  Sarmatians  (in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  north-western 
Hungary),  he  claimed  their  succours  for  the  Dacian  "War,  and,  on 
their  refrisal,  marched  in  person  to  chastise  them.  His  success 
was  satisfactory  enough — ^to  himself  at  least — ^for  him  to  claim  a 
triumph  over  Gennany  as  well  as  Dacia,  though  he  was  satisfied 
with  an  ovation  over  the  Sarmatians.  Such  was  the  official  account 
of  these  transactions ;  but  a  very  different  version  of  the  whole 
Danubian  war  is  suggested  by  the  brief  words  in  which  Tacitus 

nune  of  Deoebahis  with  that  of  DkabtUna^  the  first  khig  named  in  Turkish  traditions  ; 
and  fieigmaiin  (Zm  CMet^  p.  40)  deriFes  the  aame  from  the  Scythian  words  DakhiffM%i9f 
that  is,  the  Falcon  of  the  d<iy.    See  Heiiyale,  toL  yil.  p.  108. 

*  He  is  said  to  have  cut  down  a  forest  to  the  height  of  men,  and  to  have  plaoed  93s 
monr  on  the  stnmpe.  la  it  possible  to  believe  that  a  Roman  army  could  be  decdved 
by  snch  a  trick  ? 
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enamerates  the  military  disgraces  which,  by  calling  aloud  for  such 
a  general  as  Agrioola,  would  alarm  Domitian's  jealousy:— ^^^  So 
many  armies  lost  in  Moesia  and  Dada,  in  Germany  and  Pannonia, 
by  the  rashness  or  cowardice  of  their  commanders ;  so  many 
generals  defeated  and  captored  with  so  many  cohorts ;  till  the 
question  was  no  longer  one  of  fixing  the  boundary  of  the  empire 
at  the  river's  bank,  but  about  the  safety  of  the  winter  quarters  and 
holding  our  own  ground.  Thus  losses  were  prolonged  by  losses, 
and  every  year  was  marked  by  deaths  or  wholesale  massaores.''  * 
EutPopius  expressly  states  that  a  legion  was  cut  off  with  its  com- 
mander in  Sarmatia.  It  appears  in  truth  as  if  there  had  been  a 
pressure  on  the  whole  line  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Danube,  which 
would  have  antedated  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  had  not  another 
general  as  great  as  Agricola,  soon  risen  to  repulse  the  barbarians. 
For  it  was  a  noteworthy  coineidence  that  Mabous  ULPitis  Tba* 
JANUS  was  the  new  consul,  when  Domitian  returned  to  Home  to 
celebrate  his  triumph,  in  January  a.d.  91.  The  people  were  grat- 
ified with  a  new  profusion  of  games ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poets  of  the  day,  senators,  knights,  and  people  all  feasted  together 
at  Oeesar's  table  and  beneath  his  roo£  The  soldiers  were  bribed 
with  a  donative,  on  the  pretext  of  which  laige  sums  were  extorted 
from  the  provinces  under  the  name  of  ^^  coronary  gold."  Menu* 
ments  were  erected;  a  triumphal  arch,  which,  while  it  stood, 
rivalled  that  of  Titus ;  and  an  equestrian  colossal  statue  in  gilt 
bronze,  which,  placed  on  a  lofty  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum,  towered  above  the  surrounding  houses,  representing  the 
emperor,  with  his  sword  sheathed,  his  right  hand  stretched  out  in 
the  attitude  of  command,  and  his  left  supporting  a  -figure  of 
Minerva,  while  his  charger  trampled  on  the  forriiead  of  the  cap- 
tive'Rhine.  The  Mat  of  honours  might  be  prolonged;  but  we 
prefer  to  adopt  the  comment  which  was  scrawled  upon  the  innu- 
merable smaller  arches  erected  by  the  emperor  in  his  own  honour: 
*A/NC£7,  It  ia  enough.  The  cost  of  all  these  splendours  was  visited 
upon  the  nobility  and  eminent  citizens  in  confiBcations  and  pro* 
Bcriptions»  Asia  and  Africa  likewise  furnished  pretexts  for  such 
triumphs  as  words  could  celebrate.  The  surrender  of  a  counterfeit 
Nero  by  Tiridates,  not  without  a  threat  of  war,  which  is  another 
proof  of  vigour  at  Some,  was  magnified  into  the  submission  of 
Parthia  by  the  court  poets,  who  glorified  at  the  same  time  the 
measures  taken  to  chastise  a  revolt  of  the  Nasamones  of  the 
Numidian  desert.     ^^  Once  more  Silius  emulated  the  lofty  flights  of 

•  Tac.  Affrie.  41. 
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Virgil,  and  declared  that  to  his  patrcm,  as  to  Augustus,  the  trihos 
of  the  Ganges  tendered  their  slackened  bows,  the  Bactrians  offered 
their  emptied  quivers.  Again  the  exploits  of  a  Boman  emperor 
were  likened  to  the  triumphaut  progress  of  Hercules  and  Baodbus* 
The  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  summits  of  Atlas,  were  at  last  scu> 
mounted ;  the  sun  and  stars  were  left  behind  in  the  panting  race." 
In  briefer  language,  the  emperor  himself  repeated  the  precedent 
giyen  by  a  former  Csesar  for  a  modem  formula  of  imperialism  :^ 
**  I  have  forbidden  the  Jfaeamanes  to  exiet !  " 

The  complacency  of  the  vietor  was  rudely  shaken  by  the  revolt 
of  L.  Antonius  Satuminus,  the  commander  of  the  legions  in  Upper 
Germany,  who  appears  to  have  risen  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  senators.  He  procured  the  salutation  of  Imperator 
from  his  two  legions,  and  invited  the  aid  of  the  Germans  b^on^i 
the  Ehine*  Bui,  at  the  moment  when  the  river  was  rendered 
impassable  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  Norbanus,  the  legate  of 
Domitian  in  Gaul,  fell  upon  Antonius,  who  was  routed  and  slain, 
before  Domitian,  who  had  promptly  taken  the  field,  eould  readi 
the  Bhine.  There  was  still  left  for  himself  the  congenial  work 
of  vengeance.  Whether  from  generosity  or  policy,  Korbanus 
had  destroyed  the  papers  of  Antonius :  an  act  which  serves  to 
indicate  a  widely  ramified  conspiracy.  But  the  t3a*ant  was  not  to 
be  thus  baulked ;  nor  was  it  for  nothing  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  a  train  of  senators,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  leave  behind  at 
Boma  A  new  series  of  proscriptions,  but  differing  from  those  of 
SuUa  and  the  triumvirs  in  the  prohibition  of  any  lists  of  victims, 
began  with  the  exposure  of  the  head  of  Antonius  on  theBostra. 
Precautions  were  at  the  same  time  taken  against  military  revolts  by 
removing  the  military  chest  from  the  camp,  apparently  to  some 
central  station,  and  forbidding  two  legions  to  be  united  in  their 
winter  quarters.  Domitian  had  formerly  bidden  for  the  support  of 
the  soldiers  by  raising  their  pay  fourfold,  to  480  denarii  a  month ;  his 
jealousy  now  compensated  for  the  extravagance  by  a  dangerous  re- 
daction in  the  army.  "  These  jealous  measures,"  says  Mr.  Merivale, 
^  show  how  deep  a  gloom  of  distrust  was  thickening  before  Domi- 
tian's  vision.  Hitherto  he  had  been  content,  perhaps,  to  indicate 
to  the  delators  a  few  among  the  high  nobility,  who,  if  condemned 
with  a  decent  show  of  judicial  process,  would  be  acceptable  victims 
offered  to  the  necessities  of  the  fieous.  Now,  however,  a  feeling 
more  potent  than  cupidity  seized  and  mastered  him.  In  dire 
alarm  for  his  power  and  'life,  he  saw  an  enemy  in  every  man  of 
distinction  in  the  city  or  the  camps ;   and  the  short  career  which 
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jet  remained  to  him  became  one  continued  paroxysm  of  terrified 
ferocity." 

Among  his  chief  victims  were  Amlenus  Ensticus  and  Heren- 
nins  Senecio,  who  had  dared  to  write  the  lives  of  Psetns  Thrasea 
and  Helvidins  Prisons,  the  victim  of  Yespasian,  as  his  son,  the 
yonnger  Helvidins  Priscns,  was  of  Domitian.  The  books  of  Ensticns 
and  Senecio  were  bnmt  by  the  executioners  in  the  comitinm  and 
forum :  "  as  if  they  supposed,"  exclaims  the  indignant  pleader  for 
Home's  ancient  liberty,  ^^  that  those  fires  could  consume  the  voice 
of  the  Koman  people  and  the  liberty  of  the  Senate  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  race,  especially  as  they  had  lately  exiled  the 
professors  of  philosophy,  and  every  good  art  itself,  that  nothing 
honourable  might  anywhere  meet  the  eye.  We  gave,  in  truth,  a 
great  example  of  endurance  ;  and,  as  the  old  times  saw  how  far 
liberty  could  reach,  so  did  we  the  lowest  depth  of  slavery,  when 
spies  debarred  us  from  the  intercourse  of  speech  and  hearing. 
Nay,  we  should  have* lost  our  very  memory,  with  our  voice,  had  it 
been  as  much  within  our  power  to  forget  as  to  be  silent  1 " 

The  relief  which  Tacitus  declares  that  the  age  felt,  when  it 
breathed  again  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  after  enduring  such  a 
yoke  for  fifteen  years, "  a  great  space  of  human  life, "  is  shared  by 
the  historian  as  he  approaches  the  end  of  the  annals  of  the  Csesars; 
and  we  may  be  excused  from  recounting  all  the  frivolous  pretexts 
for  all  the  murders,  down  to  that  of  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  eon 
of  Vespasian's  elder  brother,  whom  a  herald  had  accidentally 
addressed  as  Imperator  instead  of  consul.  Kor  need  we  dwell 
upon  the  terrors  and  omens  which,  during  the  last  eight  months, 
wrapt  the  tryant's  soul  in  the  gloom  of  superstition,  remorse,  and 
constant  fear,  while  his  person  was  secluded  in  his  Alban  villa. 
The  secrets  of  that  abode  were  kept  so  weU,  that  conjecture  had 
fiiU  scope  as  to  the  closing  scene.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  tyrant 
fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  palace,  in  which  his  wife  Dorni* 
tiUa  is  said  to  have  taken  part  on  learning  that  he  had  doomed 
her  to  death  ;  that  the  blow  was  struck  by  Stephanus,  a  freedman 
of  the  murdered  Clemens ;  and  that  Domitian,  after  a  frightful 
struggle  with  his  powerful  assailant,  was  despatched  by  the  other 
conspirators  rushing  in.  Thus  was  the  earth  rid  of  this  monster, 
at  the  age  of  forty-four,  when  he  had  reigned  just  five  days  more 
than  fifteen  years.    (September  18th,  a.d.  96.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXDC 


OLD£AX  OF   THE  EMPIRE.— NERVA,  TRAJAN,  AND  THB 
ANT0NINE3.     A-D.  96  TO  A.D.  192. 


"  And  wise  Aubilius,  in  whose  weU-taught  mind 
With  boondleas  power  unbounded  yirtue  joined, 
His  own  strict  judge,  and  patron  of  mankind." — ^Pofs. 


TBI  KBW  mPIBB  HAS  A  CONSTITnTlONA.L  CHABACTfeB— HAPPINOS  01*  THB  IVBW  KRA — UHIOB 
or  MONABCHT  AND  UBBRTT— ACCB88I0K  OV  NERVA — HIS  CHABAOTBR  AKD  OBIGIK— 
OLBMBMCT  AKD  OOWBMMBNT  OP  NBBTA — DISOONTBKT  OP  THB  PB.JtTOBIAinH>NBBTA 
ADOPTS  TBAJAN— HIS  DBATR — ACCB88ION  OP  TRAJAN—JOA  BXTBACTION  AND  CHABAO- 
TBB—ma  SBTTLBMBXT  OP  THB  OBBMAN  PBONTIBB— HIS  BMTBT  IKTO  BOMB— HIS  MAQ- 
KANIMITT  AKD  PIBMHBSS— TITLB  OP  "  OPTIMUS  " — PIRST  DACIAK  WAB,  AKD  SITBMI8SI0H 
OP  DBCBBALUS— SBOOKD  DACIAK  WAB— TBAJAM'S  BBXDGB  OVBB  THB  DAK0BB — DBATH  OP 
DBCBBALU8  AND  C0KQUB8T  OP  DACIA— THB  POBUM  AKD  COLUMK  OP  TBAJAK — DACEA  A 
BOMAK  PBOVIKCB— OONQVBSTS  IK  ABABIA — OOTBBKMBKT  OP  TBAJAK— 01 GKITT  AKP 
PBBBDOM  OP  THB  SBNATB — COKDITIOK  OP  THB  PBOPLB— TBAJAK'S  BOOKOMY  AKD  MAOKIP* 
ICBKCB — KATUBAL  DISASTBB8  AT  BOMB— PARTHIAK  A00BBSSI0K8  IK  ABMBKIA — TBAJAK 
OOBS  TO  THB  BAST— BABTHQUAKB  AT  AKTIOCH — COKQUBST  OP  ABMBKIA  AKD  A88TBIA — 
CAPTUBB  OP  CTBSIPHOK—- TBAJAK  OK  THB  PBBSIAK  QVLP — HIS  BBTBBAT  TO  AKTIOCH, 
AKD  DBATH  OP  CIUCIA— BPOCH  PBOM  WHICH  THB  BMPIBB  BBOAK  TO  RBCBDB — ^AOCBSBIOK 
AKD  OBIOIK  OP  HADRIAN— 'YOA  BDUCATIOK  AKD  BABLT  CABBBB— HIS  ALLBGBD  ADOPTIOK 
BT  TBAJAK— HIS  ST8TBM  OP  POUCT— THB  0OKQUBST8  OP  TBAJAK  ABAKDOKBD — HADBIAK'S 
BBTUBK  TO  BOMB— DAKGBBS  OP  THB  PBONTIBBS— HADBIAK  IK  M(B8IA — HIS  PIB8T  PBO- 
OBBSS:  GAUL:  THB  BHIKB:  BBITAIK  :  THB  '*  YALLUM  BOMAKDM "  !  MAUBBTANIA  :  ASIA : 
ATHBKS:  SiaLT:  bomb:  OABTHAGB— HADBIAK^S  SBCOKD  PBOGBBSS— his  BBSIDBKCB  AT 
ATHBKS,  AND  BDILDIKOS  THBBB— HADRIAN  AT  ALBZAKDBIA  AKD  AKTIOCH- HIS  WOBK8 
AT  BOMB— THB  "  BDICTUM  PBBPBTOUM  "—ADOPTIOK  AKD  DBATH  OP  CBIONIUS  COH- 
HODUS  TBBU9— AUBBUUS  AKTOKIKUS  IS  ADOPTBD  BT  HADBIAK,  AKD  HIMSBLP  ADOPTS 
M.    AKKinS    YBBUS    AKD    L.  ADBBLIUS    TBRU8 — DBATH    AMD    CHABACTBB    OP    HADBIAK — 

gbbat  mbbitsop  his  oovbbkmbkt— aocbbsiok  OP  ANTONINUS  PIUS—niA  obiqik  akd 

PAMILT — association  OP  M.  ADBBLIUS  IK  THB  BMPIBB — CHABACTBB  OP  THB  TWO  AN- 
TOKIKBS— THB  BASIS  OP  THBIB  POWBB  WAS  NOT  DB8P0TI0— STATB  OP  THB  PBONTIBBS — 
THB  "TALLUM  ANTONINI "  IN  BBITAIN — BZCB88BS  OP  PAUSTIKA — ^HAPPT  LIPB  AKD 
DBATH  OP  AKTOKIKUS— ACCB8SI0K  OP  MARCUS  A  VRELIUS  TEE  PHILOSOPHBB— HIS 
"MBDITATIOKS"— mS  ASSOCIATIOK  op  LOCIDS  YBBUS  IK  THB  BMPIBB— THB  PABTHIAK 
WAB— YICTOBIBS  OP  AYIDIDS  CA8SIUS — QOYBBNMBNT  OP  AUBBUUS-^THB  BABBARIAKS' 
OK  THB  DAKUBB— PBSTILBKCB  BBOCGRT  PROM  THB  BAST— THB  BMPBBORS  AT  AQUILBIA 
— DBATH  OP  YBBUS — WAB  UPOK  THB  DANUBE — YICTORT  OYBR  THB  QUADI — THB  THUN- 
DBBINO  LBGIOK— YICBS  OP  COMMODUS  AKD  PAUSTIKA — BBBBLLION  AKD  DBATH  OP 
AYIDIUS  CA8SIUS — ^AUBBLIUS  AT  ANTIOCH,  ALBXANDBIA,  AKD  ATHBNS — HIS  TBIUMPH 
SBABBD  WITH  COMMODUS— PBBSBCUTION  OP  THB  CHRISTIANS— NBW  WAB  UPOK  THB 
DAKUBB— DBATH  OP  AUBBLIUS — AOOBSSIOK  OP  COMMOD  US—Wt  PUBCBASBS  PBACB  PBOM 
THB  BABBABIAKS — ^PLOT  OP  LUCILLA  AGAINST  HIS  LIPB — BAGB  OP  COMMODUS  AGAINST 
THB  8HHATB— STATB  OP  THB  PROYIKOBS  AKD  PBOKTIBBS — BBYOLT  OP  MATBBITUS— THB 
MIKISTBBS  PBBBKKIS  AKD  CLBANDBR — PROPLIGACT  OP  COMMODUS— HIS  PBBPOBMANCBS 
IK  THB  AMPHITHBATBB — ^HIS  ASSUMPTION  OP  DIYIKITT— HIS  MOKSTBOU8  ABBOGAKCB 
— ^DBATH  OP  OOMMODUS— BPOCH  OP  THB  DBCISIYB  DBCLIKB  OP  THB  BMPIBB— BOMAK 
AKD  GBBBK  UTBBATUBB  IK  THB  SBOOND  CBKTUBT. 

The  assasBmation  of  Domitian  had  very  different  results  from 
the  Buicide  of  Kero.    The  one  was  followed  by  a  change  of  d jnastj : 
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the  other  ushered  in  a  revolation.  The  magnitude  of  the  change 
is  concealed  by  our  habit  of  regarding  the  empire  as  one  con- 
tinuous form  of  government ;  but  the  despotism  which  the  Csesars 
had  veiled  under  constitutional  forms  was  really  overthrown  and 
replaced  by  a  monarchy  based,  however  imperfectly,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  commonwealth*  The  ultimate  moral  basis 
of  the  claims  of  the  Csesars  to  be  the  masters  of  Some  and  of  the 
world  was  that  power,  fate,  or  fortune— call  it  what  you  will — 
which  genius  had  created,  which  success  had  ratified,  and  which 
their  growing  arrogance,  scarcely  keeping  pace  with  the  adulation 
of  their  subjects,  had  developed  into  divine  pretensions.  We  have 
seen  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  divine  right  was  transferred  to 
the  Flavian  dynasty,  though  unconnected  with  the  Caesarean 
family,  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  It  perished  with  the  death 
of  Domitian,  whose  successor  was  chosen  on  the  lower  but  sounder 
principle  of  political  convenience.  The  Senate,  in  making  the 
election,  and  Nerva,  in  accepting  it,  formed  that  compact  between 
prince  and  people,  wliich  has  a  far  higher  antiquity  than  its  sup- 
posed invention  by  constitutional  theorists.  This  is  a  fact  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  claim,  as  a  merit  of  the  imperial  system, 
the  happiness  which  ancient  and  modem  historians  vie  with  one 
another  in  describing  as  the  portion  of  the  world  under  the  new 
government  Thus  Gibbon  declares,  in  a  memorable  passage, 
that  ^4f  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most 
happy  and  prosperous,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of 
'Commodus.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Soman  empire  was  governed 
hy  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The 
.armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but  gentle  hand  of  four  succes- 
sive emperors,  whose  characters  and  authority  commanded  involun- 
tary respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil  administration  were  carefully 
preserved  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who 
delighted  in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  were  pleased  with  consider- 
mg  themselves  as  the  accountable  ministers  of  the  law.  Such 
princes  deserved  the  honour  of  restoring  the  Bepublic,  had  the 
Romans  of  their  days  been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  free- 
dom.'' The  felicity  of  the  period  is  doubtless  exaggerated  by  the 
historian's  philosophic  sympathy  with  the  Antonines,  and  his 
•candour  adds  the  admission  of  its  insecurity,  which  must  have 
^embittered,  in  the  minds  of  these  monarchs  themselves,  ^Hhe 
•reward  that  inseparably  waited  on  their  success ;  the  honest  pride 
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of  virtue ;  the  exquisite  delight  of  beholding  the  general  happiness 
of  which  they  were  the  authors.  They  most  often  have  recollected 
the  instability  of  a  happiness  which  depended  on  the  character  of 
a  single  man.  The  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  approaching,  when 
some  licientioas  youth,  or  some  jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse,  to  the 
destruction,  that  absolute  power  which  they  had  exerted  for  the 
benefit  of  their  people.  The  ideal  restraints  of  the  Senate  and 
the  laws  might  serve  to  display  the  virtues,  but  could  never  cor- 
rect the  vices,  of  the  emperor.  The  military  force  was  a  blind  and 
irresistible  instrument  of  oppression ;  and  the  corruption  of  Boman 
manners  would  always  supply  flatterers  eager  to  applaud,  and 
ministers  prepared  to  serve,  the  fear  or  the  avarice,  the  lust  or  the 
cruelty,  of  their  masters." 

That  such  an  end — ^which  was  realized  in  the  sixth  of  these 
new  emperors,  the  son  of  the  virtuous  Aurelius — should  have 
threatened  from  the  very  first,  was  due  to  the  impossibility  of  re- 
viving among  a  degenerate  people  the  living  spirit  of  that  consti- 
tution which  Nerva  and  Trajan  laboured  to  restore.  Tacitus  con- 
fesses that  his  joy  at  the  new  springing  of  a  happy  age  is  tempered 
by  the  reflection  that,  by  nature  the  remedies  of  human  weaknesses 
are  slower  than  the  ills  themselves ;  and,  just  as  bodies  grow  slowly 
and  swifUy  perish,  so  what  is  good  in  the  minds  and  pursuits  of 
men  is  more  easily  crushed  than  recalled  to  h'fe.  But  yet,  the 
vast  amount  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  which  the  Soman  world 
enjoyed  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  is  to  be  traced  to  that  new 
state  of  things,  which  the  historian  sums  up  with  his  characteristic 
terseness,  that,  ^^  Nerva  Cmsao'  mingled  things  which  had  hitherto 
been  incompatible — the  principate  and  liberty. ^^ 

Nerva  was,  in  fact,  the  free  choice  of  the  Senate,  acting  as  the 
oj^an  of  the  people ;  neither  designated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  any 
pretensions  of  birth,  great  services,  or  high  genius ;  nor,  on  the 
other,  raised  up  by  the  power  of  the  Prwtorians.  The  Senate 
were  so  much  better  prepared  for  the  crisis  than  they  had  been  at 
the  death  of  Nero,  as  to  prove  that  their  chiefs  could  hardly  have 
been  strangers  to  the  plot  for  Domitian's  death.  The  Praetorians 
— ^far  less  powerful  in  comparison  with  the  l^ions  than  before  their 
disbanding  by  Yitellius,  and  less  closely  connected  with  the  people 
of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  never  enthusiastic  for  the  Flavian  princes, 
who  had  kept  them  under  firm  discipline — observed  a  sullen  atti- 
tude of  expectation,  hoping  perhaps  soon  to  work  their  will  with 
the  Senate's  nominee.  And  if  there  was  no  Otho  to  throw  himself 
mto  their  arms,  so  there  was  no  Qulba,  or  Yitellius,  or  Vespasian, 
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driven  to  rebellion  by  fear  or  the  voice  of  their  own  soldiers.  The 
l^ons  of  the  Danube,  whose  muttered  threats  form  some  testi- 
mony to  the  character  which  Domitian  had  earned  when  he  led 
them,  are  said  to  have  been  appeased  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
sophist,  Dio  ChrysoBtom.  Only  on  the  Ehine  was  there  a  com- 
mander eminent  enough  to  have  been  saluted  Imperator ;  *  but 
Trajan — probably  by  a  previous  understanding — declared  for  the 
choice  of  the  Senate,  and  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  reward.  The 
election  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  motives  not  unlike  those 
which  guide  a  conclave  of  ciuxlinals.  The  senators  found  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  body,  not  so  eminent  for  ability,  or  even  for 
character,  as  to  proToke  their  jealousy,  but  whose  accomplishments 
and  moderation  made  him  adignilied  and  faithAil  representative  of 
the  order,  and  old  enough  to  secure  his  elevation  being  an  experiment. 
Mabous  CoooETtrs  Nkrva  is  said  by  Eutropius  to  have  been  of 
the  middle  nobility.  His  family  had  come  over,  about  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  century,  from  Crete,  where  they  had  been  planted  in  a 
remote  age  by  an  Italian  ancestor.  Hence  one  historian  r^ards 
him  as  the  first  example  of  that  foreign  extraction  of  the  emperors, 
which  became  so  common  with  his  successors ;  and  panegyrists 
compared  him  with  the  first  Tarquin.  He  was  "  the  son  of  an 
official,  the  grandson  of  a  jurist,  the  great-grandson  of  the  minister 
of  Augustus."  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  the  "optimus  Cocceius"  of 
Horace,t  acted,  as  the  friend  of  Antony,  with  Maecenas  as  Octa- 
vian's,  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  triumvirs  (b.c.  40),  and  was  con- 
sul in  B.C.  36.  The  great  jurist,  M.  Cocceius  Werva,  whom  we 
have  seen  ending  his  faithful  service  to  Tiberius  by  starving  him- 
self to  death  (a.d.  33),^  was  probably  the  son  of  the  former,  and 
he  was  certainly  the  father  of  the  jurist  who  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  "  Nerva  filius ; "  and  this  last  was  probably  the  father  of 
the  emperor.  Nerva  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Namia,  in  Um- 
bria;  and,  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  his  family,  he  became 
an  accomplished  writer  and  public  speaker.  He  was  consul  with 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  71,  and  again  with  Domitian  in  a.  d.  90,  but  he 
had  held  no  proconsular  command.    His  want  of  military  reputa- 

*  The  prefects  uf  the  lemons  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  Danube,  and  in  Syria,  formed,  as 
Mr.  Meriyale  obaerres,  **  a  military  triumvirate,  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of  Rome  now  actually 
resided."  But  **  the  chief  of  the  army  of  Syria  lay  at  too  great  a  distance  to  compete^  at 
least  at  the  moment,  with  either  '*  of  the  other  two :  **  the  commander  on  the  Rhine  had 
generally  the  most  dedsiTC  mfluence ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  feeble  emperor  that  hi 
possessed  at  this  juncture  in  his  lieutenant,  Trajan,  the  most  devoted  as  well  as  the 
bravest  of  pardsans.'* 

t  iftit  L, T.,  28, sa.  t^P-^80- 
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tion,  and  the  easy  self-indulgence  of  his  habits,  preserved  him  from 
the  jealonsj  and  dislike  to  which  Oalba  had  fallen  a  yictim.  His 
bodily  infirmities  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  which  is  varionsly 
stated  at  63,  65,  or  even  70.  '^  The  senators  hoped  to  guide  him, 
the  soldiers  conld  hardly  fear  him ;  bnt  his  personal  appearanoe 
was  agreeable  and  imposing,  and  in  the  charm  which  soonest  wins 
and  retains  longest  the  admiration  of  the  popnlace,  he  might  hope 
to  rival  Angustos  and  Tiberius,  Nero  and  Titus/'* 

While  liie  Senate  conferred  upon  Nerva  the  tribunitian  power 
and  other  honours  of  the  imperial  dignity,  the  body  of  Domitian, 
which  his  nurse  Phyllis  had  lifted  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
where  he  fell,  was  privately  interred  in  the  temple  of  the  Flavian 
family.  Ko  one  ventured  even  to  suggest  his  apotheosis;  his 
statues  were  overthrown,  and  his  name  effaced  from  the  public 
monuments.  The  surviving  victims  of  his  proscription  were 
recalled  from  exile;  and  the  punishment  of  the  delators  was 
commenced.  Bat  Nerva,  with  a  clemency  not  unmingled  with 
timidity,  preferred  security  to  vengeance ;  and,  besides  abolishing 
the  trials  for  mc^estas^  he  delivered  the  leading  men  from  the 
constant  danger  of  being  betrayed  by  their  own  followers,  by 
enacting  that  the  evidence  of  a  slave  should  not  be  received  against 
his  master,  nor  even  that  of  a  freedman  against  his  patron.  He 
took  a  vow,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  Fathers,  that  no 
Senator  should  be  put  to  death  during  his  principate  ;  and,  in  the 
review  of  his  brief  career,  Nerva  was  able  to  declare  that  he  had 
done  no  deed  to  prevent  him  from  abdicating  in  safety.  The 
extent  of  his  clemency  towards  the  agents  of  the  late  tyranny 
provoked  dissatisfaction  from  those  who  were  impatient  to  avenge 
their  wrongs.  One  evening,  Junius  Manricus,  who  had  just 
returned  from  banishment,  found  himself  supping  at  the  em- 
peror's table  in  the  company  of  Veiento,  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  delators.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  recent  death  of 
Catullus,  another  of  Domitian's  creatures  ;  and  Nerva  asked 
**Were  Catullus  now  alive,  what  would  his  fate  be?"  "He 
would  be  supping  with  us,"  replied  Mauricus. 

Among  the  measures  by  which  Nerva  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  old  republic,  was  a  division  of  land  among  the  poor 
citizens  and  a  public  provision  for  their  children.  The  sale  of  the 
furniture  of  the  palaces,  and  other  articles  of  imperial  luxury,  gave 
an  example  of  republican  simplicity,  while  supplying  the  cost  of 
these  public  benefactions,  and  of  his  presents  to  his  friends.    The 

*  MeriTide,  roL  yiL  p.  194. 
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games  of  the  amphitheatre  were  restricted  withia  more  moderate 
limits  of  expense  and  bloodshed ;  while  the  popidar  taste  was 
gratified  by  the  restoration  of  the  mimes  which  Uomitian  had 
proscribed.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  long  this  moderate  policy 
could  be  maintained  by  a  timid  and  infirm  old  man  against  the 
jealousy  of  his  fellow-senators  and  the  disaffection  of  the  prseto- 
nans.  That  the  former  danger  was  not  very  formidable  was  proved 
by  the  easy  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Galpomins  Crassns,  a 
descendant  of  the  triumvir,  whose  life  Kerva  spared,  only  banish- 
ing him  to  Tarentum. 

The  temper  of  the  prsetorians  raised  a  more  formidable  difficulty. 
They  demanded  the  punishment  of  Domitian's  assassins,  who  had 
been  hitherto  left  unnoticed ;  and,  by  no  authority  but  their  own, 
they  seized  and  executed  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  tyrannicide. 
Nerva  had  too  just  a  sense  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  submit 
tamely  to  such  an  outrage.  The  offer  of  his  own  life  to  the  sol- 
diery had  failed  to  appease  the  mutiny ;  and  he  resolved  to  call  in 
a  stronger  arm  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law.  In  writing  to 
Trajan,  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  prayer  which  Homer  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Apollo's  outraged  priest : — 

^  Oh  I  may  the  Greeks  repay  my  team  by  thy  avenging  darts  t  *' 

Before  there  was  time  for  an  answer  to  arrive,  Nerva  convened  the 
citizens  at  the  Capitol,  and  proclaimed  Marcus  Ulpius  Kerva 
Trajanus  his  adopted  son  and  associate  in  the  empire  (October, 
A.D.  97).  This  assumption  by  the  emperor  of  the  right  to  use,  in 
relation  to  the  state,  the  adoptive  power  of  the  head  of  a  Soman 
family,  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Senate,  and  gave  a  precedent  for 
the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  succession.  The  mere  knowl- 
edge that  the  emperor  had  for  his  colleague  a  resolute  soldier,  in 
command  of  a  formidable  army,  though  so  far  distant  as  the  Bhine, 
sufficed  to  overawe  the  preetonans.  But  the  power  thus  secured 
was  only  enjoyed  by  Nerva  for  three  months.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  a.d.  98,  after  a  reign  of  just  sixteen  months.  A 
most  interesting  memorial  of  his  personal  appearance  is  preserved 
in  the  sitting  marble  statue  of  the  Vatican,  one  of  the  noblest 
remains  of  Eoman  sculpture. 

The  brief  reign  of  Nerva  is  but  a  preface  to  the  brilliant  period 
of  the  newly  organized  empire.  His  chief  work  was  to  create  a 
title  for  his  successor,  more  fit  to  command  the  respect  of  history 
than  if  he  had  owed  the  purple  to  his  legions.  It  was  reserved  for 
Trajan  to  build  upon  this  foundation  that  edifice  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  of  which  Tacitus  declares  that  "  Nerva  Trajanus  daily  aug- 
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ments  the  felicity  of  the  empire,  while  the  Becorltj  of  the  Btate, 
hitherto  bat  a  hope  and  prayer,  has  acquired  the  confidence  and 
strength  of  a  prayer  fulfilled."  That  prayer  is  breathed  with  the 
greatest  fervour  in  one  of  those  interesting  letters  from  the  younger 
Pliny  to  Trajan,  which  prove  the  esteem  in  which  the  new  emperor 
was  already  held  by  the  most  distinguished  Romans ;  though  in 
the  ** panegyric"  which  Pliny,  as  consul,  delivered  in  the  Senate 
in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  we  could  willingly  exchange  much  of 
fulsome  adulation  for  information  upon  the  services  that  the  prince 
had  hitherto  performed. 

The  name  of  Trajan  marks  his  descent  from  one,  and  probably 
his  adoption  into  the  other,  of  two  houses,  the  Uljpia/n,  and  the 
T}r<£umy  neither  of  which  had  acquired  hereditary  distinction.  His 
father,  like  himself,  was  a  native  of  the  colony  of  Italica,*  settled 
by  the  elder  Africanus  on  the  Bsstis,  which  gave  birth  also  to  the 
contemporary  poet,  Silius  Italicus.  The  elder  Trajan  distinguished 
himself  under  Nero  in  the  Parthian  and  Jewish  wars,  and  com- 
manded the  tenth  legion  at  the  storming  of  Joppa ;  services  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  Yespasian  with  the  consulship  and  the 
government  of  Asia.  He  appears  to  have  survived  his  son's  acces- 
sion, and  to  have  been  deified  upon  his  death.f  His  greater  son  was 
bom  at  Italica,  on  the  18th  of  September,  probably  in  a.d.  52,  so 
that  he  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year  at  his  accession,  j:  Trained 
to  arms  under  his  fSftther's  eye,  he  served  through  the  campaigns 
in  the  East ;  and  it  was  probably  no  great  loss  to  the  future  prince, 
that  his  constant  presence  in  the  camp  left  him  little  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  rhetorical  pursuits  then  in  favour  at  Rome.  ^'  Modesty 
or  discretion  led  him  to  conceal  deficiencies  rather  than  affect 
accomplishments  he  did  not  possess ; "  but  he  could  both  speak 
and  write  well  enough  for  all  the  requirements  of  his  station. 
The  straightforward  utterance  of  the  soldier,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, is  described  as  ^'  talking,  rather  than  speaking ;  "  his  extant 
letters  are  effective,  if  not  ornate ;  and  he  had  a  sufficient  taste 
for  literature  to  write  memoirs  or  his  own  time,  especially  of  the 

*  The  ruins  of  this  city  stand  about  six  miles  N.W.  of  Seville,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  It  flourished  under  the  Goths  by  the  name  of  Talilca,  till  a 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  river  drove  its  inhabitants  to  migrate  to  Seville ;  and  this, 
though  a  fiur  more  ancient  city  under  the  name  of  Hispalis,  recognized  lulica  as  m 
some  sense  its  parent,  by  applying  to  its  remains  the  name  of  Old  Seville  (8tMa  la 

f  An  extant  medal  bears  the  inscription  '*  Divi  Nkbva  r  Trajandb  fatbu*' 
I  There  is,  however,  much  doubt  about  hia  exact  age ;  and  Dioo  makes  him  onlj 
lbr^Hm& 
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Dacian  ware.  These  memoirs  are  lost :  bat  we  have  more  reaaon 
to  regret  the  determination  of  Tacitus  to  postpone  to  his  old  age 
the  design,  which  he  never  lived  to  complete,  of  illustrating  in  a 
fiill  history  the  brief  panegyric  on  Nerva  and  Trajan,  which  we 
have  quoted  from  his  "  Agricola."  *  Trajan  possessed  the  external 
advantages  of  a  handsome  countenance,  a  tall  and  noble  figure, 
and  a  commanding  presence,  to  a  d^ree  rarely  surpassed  by  any 
sovereign.  Like  Vespasian,  he  retained  in  his  social  habits  and 
pleasures  something  of  the  soldier's  coareeness;  but  he  could 
always  rise  from  his  sensual  indulgences,  bringing  undiminished 
power  to  his  duties  in  the  council  or  the  field* 

After  his  consulship  in  a.d.  01,  he  obtained  commands  first  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Lower  Germany,  where  his  quiet  vigi- 
lance added  to  his  military  reputation,  without  exciting  the  envy 
of  Domitian ;  and  it  was  at  Cologne  that  he  received  the  news  of 
his  undisputed  recognition  by  the  Senate.  In  accepting  the  empire, 
Trajan  fully  recognized  its  new  constitutional  basis,  and  repeated 
the  vow  of  Kerva,  that  no  senator  should  suffer  death  during  his 
reign.  The  tranquillity  of  Rome  permitted  him  to  remain  a  ftill 
year  upon  the  Rhine,  perfecting  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and 
preparing  to  extend,  if  occasion  should  offer,  the  boundary  of  the 
empire.  He  planted  the  colony  of  TJlpia  Trajana  near  the  site  of 
the  old  station  of  Castra  Vetera ;  built  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine 
at  Mayence;  and  founded  colonies  beyond  the  right  bank,  one  of 
them  (Aquffi)  on  the  site  of  Baden-Baden.  But  his  greatest  and 
last  work  on  this  frontier  of  the  empire,  which  he  never  revisited, 
was  the  mound  and  ditch  which  he  drew  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube,  to  enclose  that  angle  of  outlying  territory,  which  had 
received,  for  reasons  formerly  explained,!  the  name  of  Agri  Deeu- 
mates  {fJie  Tithed  Lands).  The  Senate  had  already  honoured  him 
with  the  favourite  imperial  title  of  OermanumSy  together  with  the 
tribunitian  power ;  but  he  declined  the  appellation  oi Pater  PatrUBy 
till  he  should  have  earned  it  by  a  life  that  approved  itself  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  His  progress  to  Rome  was  marked  by  abstinence 
from  all  exactions  from  the  provincials,  and  he  entered  the  city 
with  a  studied  absence  of  all  pomp  (a.d.  99).  "  His  entry  into 
Rome  was  a  moral  triumph.  Martial,  in  a  few  graphic  touches, 
brings  vividly  before  us  the  man,  the  place,  and  the  people.  Pliny 
exerts  himself  to  describe  more  elaborately  the  extreme  condescen- 
sion and  affability  of  the  prince,  who  deigned  to  approach  the 

*  The  date  of  lacitos^s  death  is  unknown,  but  he  appears  to  have  surrived 
Trajan.  t  See  p.  842. 
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home  of  law  and  freedom  on  foot,  unattended  by  gnards,  distin- 
guished only  by  the  eminence  of  his  stature  and  the  dignity  of  his 
bearing ;  allowing  the  citizens  of  all  grades  to  throng  about  him ; 
admitting  the  greetings  of  the  senators,  on  his  return  as  emperor, 
with  the  same  graciousness  with  which  he  had  accepted  them  when 
he  went  forth  as  a  fellow-subject ;  addressing  even  the  knights  by 
name ;  paying  his  vows  to  his  country's  gods  in  the  Oapitol,  and 
entering  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  as  the  modest  owner  of  a  pri- 
vate mansion.  Nor  did  Trajan  stand  alone  in  this  exhibition  of 
patriotic  decorum.  His  wife,  Flotina,  bore  herself  as  the  spouse 
of  a  simple  senator ;  and,  as  she  mounted  the  stair  of  the  imperial 
residence,  turned  towards  the  multitude,  and  declared  that  slie  was 
about  to  enter  it  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  she  should 
wish  hereafter,  if  fate  so  required,  to  abandon  it.  Her  behaviour 
throughout  her  husband's  career  corresponded  with  this  com- 
mencement. Nor  less  magnanimous  was  the  conduct  of  Trajan's 
sister,  Marciana,  who  inhabited  the  palace  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  empress,  and  assisted  her  in  maintaining  its  august  etiquette. 
Trajan  himself  renewed  by  word  of  mouth  the  oath  he  had  before 
made  in  writing,  that  he  would  never  harm  the  person  of  a 
senator,  an  oath  which  he  continued  faitbfdUy  to  respect.  But  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  parent's  adjuration,  and  sought  out  for 
condign  punishment  the  mutineers  who  had  trampled  on  ITerva's 
weakness.  Such  was  his  confidence  in  his  authority  over  the 
soldiers,  that  he  ventured  to  reduce  the  customary  donative  to  one- 
half  the  amount  to  which  his  predecessors  had  raised  it.  !N'ot  a 
murmur  was  heard,  even  in  the  camp  of  the  praetorians ;  and  when 
he  handed  to  the  prefect  the  poniard  which  was  the  symbol  of  his 
office,  he  could  boldly  say,  Use  iMs  for  me,  if  Ida  weU;  ifM, 
against  me.  We  have  seen  that  the  lenient  or  feeble  Nerva, 
though  he  revived  the  edicts  of  Titus  against  the  delators,  had 
failed  to  satisfy  the  fury  of  his  nobles  in  pimishing  them.  Trajan 
had  no  stich  weakness,  and  showed  no  such  moderation.  Giving  the 
rein  at  last  to  the  passions  of  the  sufferers,  he  cKecuted  what,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny's  account,  we  might  call  a  razzia  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  the  culprits.  Pliny  describes  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  a  number  of  these  people  dragged  in  chains  through  the  circus 
before  the  assembled  citizens,  with  every  circumstance  of  deliberate 
insult ;  "  and  when  the  most  obnoxious  had  been  selected  for  capital 
punishment,  the  rest  were  shipped  for  exile  beyond  sea,  on  the 
craziest  barks,  in  the  stormiest  weather,"  *  A&  for  Octavian,  so  for 

•  Plin.  Panegyricm  ;  HeriTale,  toL  tii.  pp.  210—221. 
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Trajan,  the  Senate  invented  a  title  which  had  never  yet  been  con- 
ferred upon  a  citizen ;  one  connected  with  divine  associations,  but 
which  a  man  might  bear  without  impiety;  and  the  epithet  of 
Optimus  had  this  honour  even  above  Augufitvs^  that  it  did  not 
pass  from  Trajan  to  his  successors.  The  equal  honour,  but  different 
character,  of  the  founder  and  restorer  of  the  empire,  came  to  be 
expressed  in  the  most  flattering  desire  that  the  Senate  conld  utter 
for  a  new  prince : — '^  Maj  you  be  happier  than  Augustus,  and 
better  than  Trajan  I '' 

In  the  year  after  the  delivery  of  Pliny's  Panegyric,  Trajan  took 
the  field  against  the  Dacians  (a.d.  101).  His  soldier's  spirit  urged 
him  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  and  tribute  incurred  by  Domitian,  and 
to  conquer  the  barbarians  on  the  least  secure  frontier  of  the  empire : 
policy  demanded  occupation  for  the  disaffected  legions  of  the  Rhine : 
and  the  war  offered  a  solid  recompense  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
iron,  as  well  as  from  the  accumulated  spoils  of  the  Dacian  raids 
beyond  the  Danube.  It  was  no  light  undertaking  to  plunge  into 
the  country  covered  on  the  west  by  the  marshes  of  the  Theiss  and 
Maros  and  on  the  south  by  the  Carpathian  chain,  with  only  the  three 
great  passes  of  the  Iron  Gkte,  the  Yolcan,  and  the  Eothenthurm, 
and  to  reach  the  strongholds  of  Decebalus  in  the  highlands  about 
the  sources  of  the  Maros.  Domitian's  generals  had  been  content 
with  desultory  operations  in  the  summer,  leaving  the  Dacians  to 
cross  the  frozen  marshes  and  Danube  in  the  winter  on  their  plun- 
dering raids.  But  Trajan  had  another  manner  of  making  war. 
An  army  of  from  60,000  to  80,000  veterans,  collected  from  the 
Danubian  provinces,  and  in  part  from  the  legions  of  the  Rhine, 
was  assembled  at  Segestica  {SisseJc)^  the  common  arsenal  of  MoBsia 
and  Pannonia,  whence  a  flotilla  carried  them  down  the  Save  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube  at  Singidunum  {Belgrade).  His 
oommunications  being  secured  along  the  line  of  this  river,  Trajan 
prepared  to  penetrate  into  the  valley  of  the  Maros,  along  which  the 
enemy's  chief  t^wns  were  built.  Two  points  were  chosen  for  the 
passage  of  the  Danube,  above  and  below  the  spot  where  the  spurs 
of  the  Carpatians,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Balkan,  on  the 
other,  come  close  down  upon  the  river,  which  here  rushes  over 
ledges  of  rock  through  a  magnificent  gorge  for  about  thirty  miles. 
To  the  west  of  this  gorge,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across 
the  broad  and  tranquil  river  at  Yimiuacium  {Kastolatz)^  and  to 
the  east  another,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Tjemaj 
at  Old  Orsova.  These  two  points  became  the  regular  passages  of 
the  Danube,  and  from  both  military  roads  may  still  be  traced  to 
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KcmmsAeSy  at  the  junction  of  the  Temea  and  the  JBistra.  The 
gorge  of  the  latter  stream  leads  np  to  the  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate, 
by  which  the  Carpathian  chain  is  crossed  into  the  vallej  of  the 
MaroSy  and  by  this  route  the  united  army  of  Trajan  penetrated  to 
the  royal  residence  of  Sarmizegethnsa.* 

Bat  this  success  was  little  more  than  an  introdnction  to 
the  next  campaign.  The  Dacians,  retreating  up  the  valley  of 
the  Maros,  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  Tapsa,  an  unknown  site; 
and  their  king  Decebalus,  pursued  into  his  mountain  fastnesses 
about  the  sources  of  the  Maros,  consented  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Eome.  His  submission  is  represented  on  the  celebrated 
column  of  Trajan.  The  war,  begun  in  a.d.  101,  had  lasted 
through  the  whole  of  the  following  year ;  and  it  was  not  till  a.d. 
103  that  Trajan  returned  to  Borne  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  and  to 
assume  the  surname  of  DAoions.  The  appearance  of  the  Dacian 
envoys  in  the  Senate  House,  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants  for  the 
ratification  of  peace,  gave  a  proof—- had  such  been  needed — that 
this  was  no  repetition  of  the  mock  triumphs  of  a  Caligula  or 
Domitian. 

But  the  Dacians  were  not  yet  subdued ;  and,  besides  minor 
infiractions  of  the  treaty,  they  crossed  the  Theiss,  and  attacked  the 
lazyges  Metanastsd,  who  were  under  the  protection  of  Borne. 
Trajan  was  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Hia  military 
genius  had  created  a  complete  line  of  defence  against  the  bar- 
barian tribes  of  Central  Europe,  from  the  Bhine  and  the  Main 
across  the  Odenwald  and  Black  Forest  to  the  Upper  Danube,  and 
thence  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Euxine.  A  part 
of  this  system  was  to  connect  the  Middle  Danube,  the  scene  of  his 
recent  operations,  with  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  ^^At  one 
spot,  the  gorge,  namely,  of  the  Danube,  just  below  Orsova,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Iron  Gate,t  the  mark  of  Trajan's  hand  may  be 
discovered  in  a  scar  which  indents  for  some  miles  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  forming  a  terrace  about  five  feet  in  width.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  way  was  actually  so  narrow,  but  additional  width 
may  have  been  gained  by  a  wooden  gallery,  supported  on  a  pro- 

*  This  city,  the  name  of  which  is  explained  as  ZarmiriMekd'KMia  (a  hmue  e(nfer€d 
with  $kin$),  was  afterwards  the  Colouia  Ulpia  Tngana  Augusta,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Dacia.  It  scood  on  the  river  Saigetia  (8lrd  or  8lr0y,  a  oonflaent  of  the 
Marofl),  where  its  rains  are  seen  at  Vahdy,  also  called  OraduchU^  about  five  miles 
from  the  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate. 

f  This  must  not  be  c(mfoonded  with  the  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate  hi  the  Gaipathian 
diafau 
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jecting  firamework."  *  The  operations  which  Trajan  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  a.d.  104  had  for  their  basis  a  much  greater 
length  of  the  river  than  before.  The  rivers  Sohyl  and  AlmUa  (the 
ancient  Rhabon  and  Aluta),  which  flow  southward  through  Wal- 
lachia  into  the  Danube,  pierce  the  chain  of  the  southern  Carpa- 
thians by  the  passes  of  the  Vctkan  and  Boih^mOiurm^  the  latter 
giving  direct  access  to  the  strongholds  of  the  Dacians  in  the 
mountains  of  Transylvania,  The  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge 
over  the  Danube  at  Oidi^  about  220  miles  below  Belgrade,  and  of 
a  Roman  causeway  up  the  valley  of  the  Alouta  to  the  Rothen- 
thurm  pass,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Roman  armies  have 
penetrated  Dacia  by  this  route ;  and  the  general  opinion  of  anti* 
quaries  used  to  identify  the  piers  and  towers  still  standing  in  the 
river  at  Gieli  with  the  celebrated  bridge  constructed  for  Trajan  by 
the  architect  Apollodorus.  Bat  in  recent  years  that  opinion  has 
been  changed  by  the  remains  discovered  at  Severm,  a  little  below 
Orsova,  where  the  river,  issuing  from  the  Iron  Gate,  expands  to  a 
width  of  1300  yards,  and  shows,  when  the  water  is  very  low,  a 
number  of  piers  answering  to  the  account  of  Dion.  That  histo- 
rian, who  was  governor  of  Pannonia  120  years  later  (though  the 
superstructure  of  the  bridge  had  by  that  time  been  overthrown), 
describes  it  as  having  a  total  length  of  4770  Roman  feet  (about 
4570  English),  the  span  of  each  arch  being  170  Roman  feet 
(about  163  English),  and  the  height  no  less  than  160  (about  144 
English).  The  piers  were  most  massive  structures  of  stone,  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  floods  and  ice ;  and  the  superstructure  was 
of  wood.  The  work,  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
grandest  triumphs  of  modem  engineering,  might  well  make  good 
the  boast  of  an  inscription  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  it,  though 
found  at  a  different  spot : — 

SUB  JUGUM  ECCE  RAPITUR  ET  DANUVIUS.t 

The  building  of  Trajan's  bridge,  and  the  other  preparations 
which  he  pressed  on  during  its  construction,  appear  not  to  have 
been  completed  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  (a.d.  105). 
Meanwhile  Docebalus,  finding  that  the  emperor  would  be  content 

*  **  The  oonstnictioii  of  this  road  is  described  by  Mr.  Paget  in  bis  Hungary  and 
7miw^vanta,  ii.  123.  It  is  ascertained  to  be  the  work  of  Trajan  from  an  inscriptioo 
<m  the  cliff  OTerfaanging  the  road  at  a  place  called  Ogradina.  The  inscription,  slightly 
supplied  by  Amett  in  a  memoir  (Wien,  1856),  points  to  the  year  101.  Trajan^  trih, 
pot  ir,  com,  IV,  (while  he  was  Germanicus,  but  not  yet  Dacicus)  montU  et  Jluvu 
mifroMu*  mperatU  viam  patefeeU,^ — Merivale,  toL  vil,  p.  288. 

f  An  auihontio  picture  of  the  bridge  is  happily  presenred  for  us  on  Traian's  odumn; 
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with  nothing  short  of  a  complete  conqnest,  tried  every  device  of 
barbarian  cunning.  An  emissary  whom  he  employed  to  assassi- 
nate Trajan  was  arrested,  and  confessed  the  treacherous  design 
under  torture ;  and  a  Roman  officer,  named  Longinus,  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  put  himself  to  death  rather  than  suffer 
Trajan  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  demands  made  as  the  price  of  hii 
freedom.  It  says  much  for  the  Eomans  and  their  emperor,  that 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Begulus  could  be  repeated  in  this  age.  Early 
in  A.D.  106,  Trajan  crossed  the  Danube,  and  rapidly  subdued  the 
whole  country  between  that  river  and  the  Carpathians.  While 
Sarmizegethusa,  which  had  been  held  by  a  Boman  garrison  ever 
since  the  former  war,  afforded  a  base  of  operations  on  his  left,  his 
main  body  penetrated  by  the  Bothentharm  pass  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Dacian  strongholds.  Decebalns  retired,  disputing 
post  after  post,  till  he  was  deserted  by  his  Sarmatian  allies,  the 
mailed  cavalry  whose  prowess  Darius  had  long  since  experienced, 
and  whose  figures  are  seen  upon  Trajan's  column.  On  that  monu- 
•  ment,  too,  we  may  still  read  the  "  counterfeit  presentment "  of 
the  final  scene,  when,  the  last  stronghold  of  Decebalus  being 
stormed,  the  king  and  his  nobles  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
killed  themselves  by  sword  or  poison  amidst  the  conflagration. 
The  head  of  Decebalus  was  sent  to  Rome,  probably  to  prove  to  the 
people  that  so  inveterate  an  enemy  was  really  dead.  The  treas- 
ures which  he  is  said  to  have  buried  beneath  a  river's  bed, 
putting  to  death  the  slaves  who  had  done  the  work,  were  never- 
theless discovered  to  Trajan.  After  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  providing  rewards  for  the  veterans,  there  was  enough  left 
for  the  celebration  of  Trajan's  triumph,  with  games  in  which 
11,000  beasts  were  slain  and  10,000  gladiators  fought,*  and  for  a 
magnificent  architectural  monument  of  the  Dacian  conquest.   The 

but  the  apparanl  dUTereiioes  fttnn  Dion's  aooount  ha^e  occasioDed  much  controyersj. 


Trajan's  Brxoob. 
Nor  indeed,  conrideriDg  the  dose  resemblance  of  the  remains  at  Gieli  to  those  at 
SeTerin,  can  the  position  of  the  bridge  be  regarded  as  settled  beyond  doubt 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  obserre  how  the  revlYal  of  the  old  martial  B|rfrit  was  attended 
bj  the  renewal  of  these  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  which  the  FbiTlan  empsran  had  di» 
conraged. 
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ridge  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills — ^wliich  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  low  ground  occupied  bj  the  original  Fornm 
and  the  Fora  constructed  by  successive  Caesars, 
forming  a  sort  of  barrier  between  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  the  Campus  Martins — was  excavated  to 
afford  the  site  for  a  new  Forum,  surpassing  all 
the  others  in  magnificence.*  This  Forum  Tra- 
janum  has  perished,  with  its  BasiUoa  Ulpia^  its 
two  great  libraries,  the  one  Greek  and  the  other 
Boman,  its  porticoes  with  their  gilded  cornices, 
balustrades,  and  images,  and  its  colossal  eqnefr 
trian  statue  of  the  emperor ;  its  arch  of  triumph 
bears  the  name  of  Gonstantine,  who  appropriated 
a  predecessor's  memorial  as  his  own;  but  the 
magnificent  Doric  column,  which  stood  in  th^ 
centre  of  the  Forum,  by  far  tlie  finest  example 
of  that  sort  of  monument  in  all  the  world,  still 
rises  to  the  height  of  128  feet,  its  shaft,  com- 
posed of  nineteen  stones,  ejdiibiting  to  our  view 
the  record  of  Trajan's  victories  in  Dacia,  in  a 
continuous  spiral  band  of  bas-relie&,  containing 
no  fewer  the  2500  figures.  The  golden  urn,  in 
which  the  ashes  of  the  founder  were  deposited  in 
the  base,  ensured  the  violation  of  his  tomb ;  and 
his  colossal  statuehad  long  been  thrown  down  from 
the  summit  before  Pope  Sixtus  V.  replaced  it  by 
the  image  of  St.  Peter,  a  sign  of  the  change  from 
imperial  to  Papal  Bome,  and  an  undesigned  sa- 
tire on  the  religious  ideas  which  could  make  scenes 
of  war  the  pedestal  for  the  chief  of  the  Apostles. 
Such  were  the  monuments  of  the  conquest  of 
Dacia.  The  country  itself  was  reduced  to  a  Bo- 
man province,  which  was  divided  on  the  east  by 
the  Tyras  or  Danaster  (Dniester)  from  the  Sarma- 
tians,t  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss) 


m 


i^^m 


Column  OF 
Trajan. 


*  ^The  fact  of  this  connection  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Capitoline  seems  to  be  pat  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  inficription 
on  the  base  of  the  Tnjan  column,  which  purports  to  have  been 
erected  to  show  how  deep  was  the  exoaYation  made  for  the  area  of 
(Meriralei  vol.  tIL  p.  248.)    The  colunm  was  also  designed  to  be  the 


the  Forum." 
emperor's  sepulchre. 

f  Ptolemy  carried  the  boundary  only  as  far  as  the  Hiera^us  or  Parata  (iVirM),  the 
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from  the  kindred  lazygse,  while  on  the  north  it  extended  to  the 
Great  Carpathians ;  thoB  embracing  eastern  Hnngary,  with  the 
Banat  and  Transylvania,  within  the  circuit  of  the  Carpathians, 
and  between  them  and  the  Danube  the  prindpalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  where  the  descendants  of  the  Dacians  still  claim 
the  name  of  Romans  {Roumam).*  Besides  founding  four  colonies 
in  Dacia,  Trajan  added  security  to  the  conquest  wliich  he  com- 
memorated, by  building  in  Moesia  the  city  of  Nicopolis  ad  latrum 
{JficapdU  on  the  Iwmtrd),  celebrated  thirteen  centuries  later  for 
the  defeatof  the  Hungarians  by  Bajazet  (a.  d.  1896).  The  province, 
after  being  long  overrun  by  the  Goths,  was  finally  surrendered  to 
them  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  withdrew  the  Boman  inhab- 
itants to  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  salving  his  pride  by 
giving  their  new  abode  the  name  of  Dacia  (a.  d.  270). 

While  Trajan  was  thus  carrying  the  empire  in  Europe  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Sarmatiau  steppes,  his  lieutenant,  Cornelius 
Falma,  added  to  its  security  in  Asia  by  subduing  the  Arabian 
tribes,  who  troubled  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Syria.  The 
strong  cities  on  the  eastern  border  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  PetrsBa, 
— G^rasa  in  Mount  Gilead,  Bostra  (Bozrah),  Philadelphia  (Rab- 
bath-Ammon),  and  Fetra — ^were  included  within  the  province, 
and  from  this  period  chiefly  we  may  date  the  splendid  remains  of 
Boman  architecture  that  adorn  their  sites.  The  occupation  of 
these  cities  secured  the  great  caravan  routes  between  Egypt  and  the 
East ;  and  it  was  now  that  Petra,  in  particular,  rose  to  the  splen- 
dour still  attested  by  its  rock-hewn  temples  and  other  edifices  in 
the  Boman  style.  The  conquests  of  Cornelius  Palma  were  made  in 
A.  D.  106 ;  and  for  the  next  seven  years  Trajan  occupied  himself 
with  the  internal  govermnent  of  the  empire.  The  extent  to  which 
his  personal  care  embraced  the  details  of  administration  in  the  prov- 
inces is  attested  by  his  correspondence  with  Pliny,  who  went  out 
as  governor  of  Bithynia  in  a.  d.  103.  His  numerous  "  rescripts"  to 
the  magistrates  created  a  large  body  of  l^slation,  though  chiefiy 
relating  to  minor  matters ;  and  his  personal  administration  of 
justice  was  alike  firm  and  impartial.  Augustus  had  maintained 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  from  aristocratic  predilection  and  policy, 
while  using  the  forms  of  the  constitution  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment ;  Trajan  returned  to  the  same  policy  in  the  more  liberal 
spirit  of  restoring  as  much  freedom  as  was  compatible  with  the 

modem  boundaiy  between  Moldaria  and  Russia,  while  some  modem  enquirers  find  traooc 
of  Boman  settlements  as  fiur  as  the  Ikm. 

*  The  name  of  WailadU  signifies  strangers. 
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eetablished  monarcliical  government,  which  had  become  a  necessity 
of  the  state.  He  abandoned  the  system  of  the  emperor's  annual 
election  to  the  consulship,  and  only  held  the  office  five  times 
during  his  reign  of  nineteen  years.  That  the  freedom  of  election 
which  he  restored  was  no  mere  form,  was  proved  by  the  necessity 
for  reviving  the  laws  against  bribery;  and  the  respect  due  to  the 
Senate's  deliberations  was  enhanced  by  abolishing  the  vote  by 
ballot  in  that  assembly.  After  every  allowance  is  made  for  flattery, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Trajan's  relations  to  the  Senate  deserved 
the  panegyrics  of  Martial  and  Pliny.  The  former  declares  him  to  be 
not  a  master  but  an  invperator^*  and  thejustest  sefruUor  qfaU;  and 
the  latter  echoed  his  friend's  wishes  in  the  words,  You  comrrumd 
tee  to  "be  free :  we  wiU.  More  than  one  instance  is  recorded  of  his 
magnanimous  disregard  of  suspected  conspiracies,  and  he  kept  his 
vow  to  put  no  senator  to  death  ;  but,  when  Calpumius  Crassus, 
who  had  been  pardoned  by  Nerva,  was  detected  in  a  new  plot, 
Trajan  allowed  the  indignation  of  the  Senate  to  take  its  course, 
and  Crassus  suffered  by  the  sentence  of  his  colleagues.  But  it 
was  only  as  they  were  represented  in  the  Senate,  that  the  people 
enjoyed  any  portion  of  political  freedom,  and  all  combinations  for 
social  or  trading  objects,  or  other  purposes  of  mutual  help— clubs 
or  guilds,  as  we  should  call  them — ^were  suppressed  as  ^' factions" 
dangerous  to  tlie  statcf  The  Bomans  of  the  second  imperial 
century  had,  in  fact,  been  brought  by  the  operation  of  the  first  to 
a  state  of  incapacity  for  political  freedom;  and  their  happiness 
under  this  new  era  consisted  in  the  provision  which  the  emperor 
most  liberally  made  for  their  material  wants  and  enjoyments,  his 
untiring  attention  to  their  petitions,  and  wisdom  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  empire,  his  abstinence  from  arbitrary  exactions, 
and  the  relief  from  taxation  which  his  economy  enabled  him  to 
afford.    This  economy,  too,  instead  of  degenerating  into  meanness, 

*  The  tlUe  seems  here  to  be  used  in  its  oonstitatioiial  sense  for  the  commander  of 
the  oommonwealth*8  armies,  as  contrasted  with  dommu;  Mr.  Merivale  points  out  that, 
in  the  Panegyriau^  "  Plinj  repeatedly  contrasts  the  tit'.es  of  domiwa  and  princepty 
and  that  when,  in  his  letters  from  Bithynia,  he  addresses  Trajan  as  donUnm^  he  spealcs 
as  a.  military  officer  to  his  chiefl  But  the  word  was  already  used  as  a  courteous  8aluta> 
tion  to  a  superior." 

f  Mr.  Merivale  mentions  an  interesting  example  of  Tngan*s  intolerance  of  such  asso- 
ciations even  in  the  provinces : — ^  When  Pliny,  as  prefect  of  Bithynia,  proposed  to  enrol 
an  assodalion  of  workmen  at  Nioomedia  for  the  speedier  extinction  of  fires,  he  feels  it 
necessary  not  only  to  consult  the  emperor  on  the  subject,  but  to  explain  the  precautions 
he  would  take  to  prevent  abuse.  Trajan  absolutely  rq'ects  the  proposal,  declaring 
that  no  precautions  can  ayail  to  prevent  such  associations  from  degenerating  into  dan- 
gerous conspiracies.*' 
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fomiahed  resources  for  those  splendid  and  nseful  pnblic  works, 
which  bear  the  impress  of  Trajan's  hand  in  every  province  of  the 
empire,  and  caused  it  to  be  said  that  he  huiU  the  world  over.*  The 
capital  itself  was  adorned  by  him  with  many  other  buildings 
bcfiides  the  Forum  Trajarmm  /  but  these  gains  were  balanced  by 
some  losses,  "While  the  magnificent  emperor  was  intent  on 
raising  the  abode  of  the  Eomans  to  the  level  of  their  fortunes, 
inundations  and  earthquakes,  the  most  ancient  and  inveterate  of 
her  foes,  were  making  havoc  of  many  of  her  noblest  btiildings ;  the 
fragments  still  remaining  of  Nero's  brilliant  palace  were  consumed 
by  fire,  the  Pantheon  was  stricken  by  lightning ;  and  the  calamities 
which  befel  the  mistress  of  the  world  might  point  a  moral  for  a 
Christian  writer  of  much  later  date,  who  ascribed  them  to  the 
judgment  of  God  on  a  persecutor  of  his  holy  religion."  f  O^  t^is 
Mot  on  Trajan's  rule  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
After  seven  years  of  peaceful  progress,  Trajan  was  again  called 
into  the  field,  to  secure  and  extend  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
empire.  We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  notice  the  efforts  of 
the  Parthian  kings  to  add  Armenia  to  their  dominions,  or  to  seat 
one  of  their  own  family  on  its  throne ;  and  we  have  seen  the  Par- 
thian Tiridates  accepting  the  diadem  from  the  hands  of  ITero,  with 
the  consent  of  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia.  Pacorns  II.,  the  son 
of  Yologeses,  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility,  and  his  brother 
and  successor,  Cbosroes,  set  up  his  nephew  as  the  successor  of  Tiri- 
dates. Trajan,  though  now  sixty-two  years  old,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  East  on  the  ruins 
of  the  effete  monarchy  of  Parthia.  Proclaiming  that  Armenia  was 
a  dependency  of  Rome,  and  not  of  Parthia,  and  rejecting  all 
overtures  from  Ohosroes,  the  emperor  reached  Antioch  towards 
tho  end  of  a.  d.  114.  His  stay  in  the  oriental  capital  was  signal- 
ized by  two  events  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  world.  An- 
tioch was  laid  in  almost  complete  ruin  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  crowds  that  had  flocked  from  all  the  East  to* 
tho  emperor's  court,  were  driven  to  encamp,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
upon  Mount  Casius.  Trajan  himself  barely  escaped  by  creeping 
through  a  window,  with  the  aid  of  a  man  whose  gigantic  form  was 
magnified  by  Roman  superstition  into  a  protecting  deity.  It  was 
probably  while  Trajan  was  occupied  with  his  preparations  for  the 

*  Eatrop.  TiiL  2.  Sach  inscriptioDfl  are  seen,  for  example,  at  the  port  of  Ancona, 
the  mole  of  Clvit^  Veocbia,  and  the  bridge  orer  the  Tagua  at  Alcantara.  Tnyan  also 
built  bridges  orer  tho  Rhine,  the  Enphrates,  and  the  Tigris. 

t  Orodos,  viL  12  ;  Meriyale,  vol  viL  p.  252. 
TOL.  Ill — '82 
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campaign,  that  Igaatias,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  brought 
before  his  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  be  cast  to  the  lions  at  Eome ; 
an  event  to  which  we  have  to  recur  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Advancing  through  Lesser  Armenia,  Trajan  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  petty  princes.  At  Elegia  (probably  Iz  Oghhi)  above 
Samosata  on  the  Euphrates,  Trajan  summoned  to  his  preaenoe  the 
Parthian  claimant  of  the  Armenian  throne.  Parthamisiris — ^this 
was  his  name— came  into  the  midst  of  the  Boman  camp,  and  laid 
his  diadem  at  the  feet  of  Trajan,  expecting  it  to  be  restored  to  him 
as  it  had  been  by  ITero  to  Tiridates.  But  he  found  himself  in  the 
power  of  a  foe,  who,  with  the  energy  of  the  old  republican  generals, 
had  revived  their  unscrupulous  policy.  Required  to  acknowledge, 
as  a  conquered  captive,  before  the  emperor's  tribunal,  the  cession 
of  all  Armenia,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  a  private 
interview,  Parthamisiris  proudly  declared  that  he  had  come  of  his 
own  free  will,  like  Tiridates  to  Nero.  He  was  sent  away  from  the 
camp  under  an  escort  of  Boman  cavalry  :  but  soon  afterwards  he 
was  again  arrested  and  put  to  death.  Armenia  submitted  with- 
out a  blow,  and  was  reduced  to  a  Eoman  province ;  and  Trajan  ad- 
vanced northwards  into  the  sub-Caucasian  r^ions,  where  no 
Roman  imperator  save  Pompey  had  preceded  him  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians,  and  the  tribes  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  thus  touching  the  eastern  frontier  of 
those  Sarmatians  whom  he  had  already  encountered  in  the  West 
as  allies  of  the  Dacians. 

It  remained  for  him  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  Parthia. 
Having  received  the  submission  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,*  and 
other  princes  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Kisibis,  the 
•capital  of  Mygdonia,  he  prepared  to  advance  into  Assyria  Proper, 
a  region  into  which  no  Roman  general  had  yet  followed  the  track 
of  Alexander.  It  was  either  in  the  autumn  or  during  the  winter  of 
A.  D.  115,  that  he  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  Tigris,  which 
gave  him  access  to  the  r^on  of  Adiabene.  While  the  Parthians 
were  paralysed  by  intestine  divisions,  he  subdued  the  native  tribes 
as  far  as  Mount  Zagrus,  and  created  the  new  province  of  Assyria, 
lying  between  that  mountain  range  and  the  Tigris,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  Kurdistan.  The  imagination  of  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  represents  all  the  tribes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus 
as  vibrating  with  the  shock  of  this  new  war,  seems  to  give  no  unfair 
idea  of  what  Traj  an  would  have  attempted  had  he  been  young.  In 
the  spring  of  a.d.  116,  a  flotilla  descended  the  Euphrates  to  thepoint 

•  See  p.  161. 
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where  it  approachea  neareBt  to  the  Tigris ;  and  here,  the  ancient 
eanalB  haying  long  since  become  useless,  the  light  vessels  were 
drawn  overland  on  rollers  covered  with  greased  skins,  and  launched 
on  the  Tigris  above  Ctesiphon.  The  royal  city  at  once  opened  its 
gates,  and  in  the  Parthian  capital  Trajan  was  sainted  by  his  troops 
ImfperaioT  and  Paa^icus.  Ohosroea  fled  to  Siisa,  so  hotly  pnrsned 
that  his  daughter  and  his  golden  throne  were  taken.  The  oriental 
spirit  of  ambition,  which  has  always  seemed  contagions  in  those 
regions,  appears  for  a  moment  to  have  fired  the  cautious  and  aged 
emperor.  Leaving  his  lieutenants  to  complete  his  conquest,  he 
sailed  down  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Oulf ;  and,  as  he  saw  a 
vessel  setting  sail  for  India,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Were  I  yet  young,  I  would  not  stop  till  I  too  had  reached  the 
limits  of  the  Macedonian  conquest.^'  But  an  insurrection  had 
already  broken  out  in  his  rear.  The  Greek  city  of  Seleucia,  indig- 
nant at  losing  the  freedom  which  even  the  Parthians  had  respected, 
had  revolted,  and  cut  to  pieces  an  army  with  its  legate.  The  city 
had  been  again  stormed,  and  almost  destroyed ;  but  it  was  no  part 
of  Trajan's  system  to  imperil  armies  in  the  occupation  of  dis- 
a£Eected  provinces,  and  he  was  content  to  leave  Parthia  under  a 
vassal  king,  Parthamaspates,  whom  he  invested  with  the  diadem 
at  Ctesiphon.  The  boast  of  a  complete  conquest  of  Bome's  last 
great  enemy  was  belied  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  petty 
fortress  of  Atra  {El  Hadr)  on  the  road  from  Ctesiphon  to  Singara ; 
and  Pronto,  who  wrote  in  the  next  reign,  observed  that  the  vic- 
torious emperor's  return  was  neither  unmolested  nor  bloodless. 
The  Jews  once  more  broke  out  into  revolt  in  Cyprus,  Cyrenaica, 
and  Egypt ;  *  and  Trajan  returned  to  Antioch  oppressed  with 
gloom  and  enfeebled  by  sickness,  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tracted in  the  marshes  of  Atra.  Leaving  his  army  at  Antioch  under 
his  legates,  he  proceeded  towards  Borne ;  but  his  disease  took  the 
form  of  dropsy,  and  he  died  at  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  A.D.  117.  "  His  reign,  extended  beyond  the  term  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  since  Tiberius,  numbered  nineteen  years  and  a 
half,  and  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  spent  in 
almost  uninterrupted  activity.  Trajan  was  the  first  of  the  Caesars 
who  had  met  his  death  at  a  distance  from  Rome  and  Italy,  the 
first  whose  life  had  been  cut  short  in  the  actual  service  of  his 
country.  Such  a  fate  deserved  to  be  signalized  by  an  extraordinary 
distinction.  The  charred  remains  of  the  greatest  of  the  emperors 
were  conveyed  to  Home,  and  suffered  to  repose  in  a  golden  urn, 

«  See  Chapter  XL. 
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at  the  foot  of  hia  own  column,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city."  * 
The  Senate  honoured  the  prince,  who  had  so  well  preserved  the 
character  of  their  colleague,  with  an  apotheosis,  and  commemo- 
rated his  divinity  by  a  temple  in  the  Ulpian  Forum  and  new 
games  called  the  Parthian.  He  shared  with  Julius  alone  the 
honour  of  burial  within  the  sacred  limits  of  Bome,  whose  empire 
he  extended  to  its  forthest  bounds;  and  his  death  marks  the  epoch 
from  which  its  limits  began  to  recede.  "  The  momentary  success 
of  the  insurgents  of  Oyprus  and  Cyrene  had  prompted  a  general 
assurance  that  the  conquering  race  was  no  longer  invincible,  and 
tlie  last  great  triumphs  of  its  legions  were  followed  by  a  rebound 
of  fortune  still  more  momentous.  The  first  act  of  the  new  reign 
was  the  formal  relinquishment  of  the  new  provinces  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  Parthian  tottered  back  with  feeble  steps  to  his 
accustomed  frontiers.  Ardhia  was  left  unmolested.  India  was  no 
longer  meuaced.  Armenia  fonnd  herself  once  more  suspended 
between  two  rival  empires,  of  which  the  one  was  too  weak  to  seize, 
the  other  too  weak  to  retain  her."  Up  to  the  last  moment  the 
emperor,  who  had  followed  more  closely  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  had  made  no  direct  provision  to 
secure  his  empire  from  the  like  fate.  But  the  best  fruit  of  his 
efforts  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  armies  and  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  was  seen  in  the  peaceful  succession  of  a  prince 
admirably  qualified  to  carry  out  the  moderate  policy  of  defending 
and  consolidating  the  empire  which  had  now  reached  its  limits. 

PiTBLins  jEli08  Hadbianus  was  the  compatriot,  kinsman,  and 
ward  of  the  emperor  whom  he  succeeded.  The  cognomen  of  his 
family  marked  their  origin,  not  from  the  great  Etruscan  city 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  from  a  lesser  Hadria, 
in  Picenum,  an  o&iioot  of  the  former.  From  that  city  some 
member  of  ttie  plebeian  Oen%  jElia  (which  produced,  among  other 
conspicuous  families,  the  distinguished  QaUi  and  the  notorious 
Sejahus)  went,  like  the  ancestor  of  the  Trajans,  to  Spain  with 
Scipio,  and  found  a  new  home  in  the  colony  of  Italica.  Here  the 
Trajan  who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  gave  his  daughter 
Ulpia  in  marriage  to  Hadrianus  Marillinus,  who  became  a  senator 
of  Rome;  and  their  son,  Hadrianns  Afer,  the  first  cousin  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  was  the  father  of  the  future  emperor.  Hadrian 
was  ])om  at  Rome  on  the  24th  of  January,  a.d.  76,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Vespasian's  reign.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
age,  the  death  of  his  father  left  him  to  the  guardianship  of 
*  MeriTftle,  toL  yil  890. 
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Trajan  and  of  a  Boman  knight  named  Ceelins  Attianns.  The 
youth  studied  at  Athens  with  such  success,  that  he  equalled  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Greeks  in  every  department  of  learning, 
in  the  most  subtle  artifices  of  rhetoric,  in  the  special  sciences 
of  mathematics  and  medicine,  and  in  the  arts  of  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  "  His  memory,''  says  Victor,  "  was  prodigious, 
his  application  incredible."  To  these  intellectual  acquirements  he 
united  the  training  in  bodily  exercises  and  arms  which  became  a 
Roman  noble,  and  was  ardently  addicted  to  hunting.  His  gracious 
bearing  was  as  conspicuous  as  the  majestic  figure  and  manly 
beauty  wliich  still  strike  us  with  admiration  in  his  statues ;  and 
it  deserves  notice  that  he  is  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  is  repre- 
sented with  a  beard.  Assuredly  he  was  in  no  danger  of  sinking 
into  a  literary  dilettante,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  still  only  fifteen 
when  he  began  his  military  career,  under  the  eye  of  Trajan,  in 
Upper  Germany.  He  was  serving  as  military  tribune  in  Pannonia 
when  Nerva  died,  and  he  was  deputed  by  the  army  of  the  Danube 
to  carry  their  congratulations  to  Trajan  at  Cologne  (a.d.  98);  and 
soon  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  empress  Plotina  obtained  for 
Hadrian  the  hand  of  Trajan's  great  niece,  Julia  Sabina.  In  the 
year  101  he  was  made  quaestor,  in  virtue  of  which  oflSce  he  was 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Senate.  He  served  with  distinction  in  both  the  Dacian  wars ;  and 
the  reward  of  a  diamond  ring  was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  the  des- 
tiny which  soothsayers  had  promised  from  his  very  birth,  though 
Trajan  was  always  unwilling  to  designate  a  successor.  He  served 
the  prsstorship  in  a.d.  107,  and  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Pannonia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  much  for  the 
firmness  of  his  discipline,  as  for  his  success  in  repulsing  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Sarmatians  (a.d.  108).  Raised  to  the  consulship  in 
the  following  year,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  court, 
and  especially  of  the  empress  Plotina,  who  obtained  for  him  the 
government  of  Syria  about  the  time  of  Trajan's  expedition  to  the 
East.  Hadrian  followed  the  emperor  throughout  the  campaign, 
and  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  of  his  province  at  An- 
tioch,  when  Trajan  departed  for  Italy  (a.d.  IIY). 

Such  a  career,  joined  to  such  personal  qualifications,  matured  by 
the  experience  of  middle  age — ^for  Hadrian  was  now  forty-two — 
could  point  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  which  Plotina  is  said 
to  have  incessantly  pressed  upon  the  dying  emperor.  It  is  alleged 
that  her  importunity  succeeded  at  the  last  moment,  but  so  late 
that  her  own  hand  traced  the  signature  which  Trajan  was  too  weak 
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to  affix  to  his  letter  to  tlie  Senate,  declaring  that  he  adopted 
Hadrian,  subject  to  their  confirmation.  Any  doubts  that  the  army 
at  Antioch  might  have  felt  were  removed  by  a  double  donative,  and 
Hadrian  hastened  to  deprecate  the  jealousy  of  the  Senate  at  his 
proclamation  by  the  army,  by  soliciting  their  confirmation  of 
Trajan's  choice,  and  declaring  that  he  would  assume  no  honours  but 
such  as  they  should  decree  him  when  he  had  earned  them.  While 
his  accession  was  hailed  by  the  Senate  with  acclamations,  the  pr»- 
torian  cohorts  were  secured  by  their  prefect  Attianus,  to  whom 
Hadrian  wrote,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  strength,  forbidding 
his  opponents  to  be  molested.  The  new  reign  formed  a  new  epoch. 
To  the  free  and  vigorous  life  which  Nerva  and  Trajan  had  restored 
to  the  constitution,  Hadrian  added  a  well-considered  policy,  such 
as  no  emperor  had  framed  since  Augustus.  As  a  soldier,  he  saw 
that  the  conquests  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates  could  not  be 
maintained ;  as  a  new  prince,  he  felt  the  danger  from  generals 
employed  in  distant  commands ;  and  as  a  statesman,  trained  in  all 
known  wisdom,  he  yearned  for  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
empire.  Therefore,  before  he  left  the  East,  he  withdrew  his  armies 
from  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Parthia,  retaining  only,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  Syria,  the  province  of  Arabia,  as  Trajan  had 
called  the  district  gained  in  Arabia  PetrsBa.  He  entrusted  Syria 
to  the  government  of  Catilius  Severus,  a  man  who  had  acquired  no 
dangerous  reputation;  while,  of  Trajan's  two  most  distinguished 
legates,  Martius  Turbo  was  employed  in  the  new  Jewish  War,  and 
Lusius  Quietus  in  the  distant  government  of  Mauretania.  Betum- 
ing  to  Borne  in  a.d.  118,  Hadrian  celebrated,  in  Trajan's  name,  a 
magnificent  triumph  over  Parthia,  and  employed  the  spoib  of  war 
in  profuse  largesses  and  a  remission  of  all  arrears  of  taxes. 

It  was  only  by  vigour  in  repelling  aggression  upon  the  frontiers, 
that  Hadrian  could  carry  his  peaceful  policy  into  effect.  While,  at 
the  western  extremities  of  the  empire,  Britain  was  threatened  by 
the  Caledonians,  and  Mauretania  by  the  Moors,  the  new  province 
of  Dacia  was  invaded  by  hordes  of  Scythian  cavalry.  That  prov- 
ince, already  fast  becoming  Bomanized,  was  now  essential  as  an 
outwork  for  the  defence  of  the  Danubian  frontier  against  the  sea 
of  barbarism  that  was  surging  and  threatening  in  Central  Europe; 
and  even  Trajan  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  purchasing  the 
forbearance  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes  beyond  the  Pruth  and  Dnie- 
ster. A  reduction  in  this  payment  seems  to  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  fresh  irruption  of  the  Boxolani,  to  repel 
which  Hadrian  took  the  field  in  person  (a,d.  118).    His  departure 
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was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  conspiracy,  among  the  lead- 
ing generals  and  senators  who  were  jealous  of  Hadrian^s  elevation, 
to  assassinate  him  while  absent  from  Eome.  The  conspirators 
were  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  Senate  without  the  emperor's 
consent  or  even  his  knowledge;  but  the  danger  seems  to  have 
prevented  any  serious  operations  against  the  barbarians.  Hadrian 
only  advanced  as  far  as  Moesia ;  pacified  the  invaders,  as  it  seems, 
by  granting  their  demands ;  and  committed  Dacia  to  the  care  of 
his  most  trustworthy  legate,  Martins  Turbo.  If  we  may  believe 
Dion,  he  destroyed  Trajan's  bridge  for  the  better  security  of  Moesia 
{A.D.  119). 

Betuming  to  Home,  he  hastened  to  efface  any  alarm  caused  by 
the  shedding  of  senatorial  blood  during  his  absence  by  renewing 
bis  vow  to  condenm  no  senator  to  death ;  and  he  resumed  his 
course  of  deference  to  the  Senate  and  liberality  to  the  people.  It 
was  now  that  he  formed  the  design,  worthy  of  a  great  prince  and  of 
a  philosophical  enquirer,  to  visit  all  the  provinces  of  his  vast  empire, 
to  investigate  their  condition  and  resources,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  peoples,  to  inspect  the  machinery  of  governnaent,  and  to 
impress  his  own  views  upon  the  officials.  ^^  If  "—says  the  modem 
historian — ^^  If  other  chiefs  of  wide-spread  empires  have  b^un 
with  the  same  bold  and  generous  conception  of  their  duty,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  have  so  persevered  through  a  period  of 
twenty  years."  As  became  an  Imperator,  Hadrian  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  legions,  generally  bareheaded  and  on  foot,  pre- 
serving strict  discipline,  inspecting  camps  and  fortifications,  hold- 
ing frequent  reviews,  and,  in  one  word,  preparing  at  all  points  for 
war  as  the  best  attitude  for  preserving  peace.  His  presence  swept 
away  the  unsoldier-like  indulgence  which  had  crept  into  the  fixed 
camps,  and  Dion  states  that  the  rules  of  discipline  laid  down  by 
Hadrian  still  remained  in  force  after  an  interval  of  eighty  years. 

The  emperor's  first  progress  was  directed  to  the  Western  Prov- 
inces, with  which  he  was  least  acquainted.  He  passed  through 
Oaul  to  the  Bhine,  where  the  ancient  historian  tells  us  that  ^^  he 
set  a  king  over  the  Germans,"  referring  doubtless  to  a  chief  ap- 
pointed over  some  tribe  that  sought  his  mediation.*  Next  he 
crossed  over  to  Britain,  and  viewed  with  his  own  eyes  that  mar- 
vellous advance  in  wealth  and  civilization,  at  which  the  Eoman 
writers  of  the  age  express  their  delighted  surprise.  Though  we 
have  certain  records  of  only  one  colony  of  Eoman  citizens  (Col- 
chester), and   two  permanent   military  stations   (Caerleon  and 

•  Spartian  Eadr,  12. 
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Chester),  that  native  quickness  of  the  British  Celts,  which  Agricola 
had  preferred  above  the  more  plodding  imitation  of  the  Gauls, 
had  led  them  to  construct  roads  and  cities,  villas  and  baths,  after 
the  Boman  fashion,  and  to  learn  the  language,  literature,  and 
rhetoric  of  Italy.  "  Britain  is  said,"  exclaims  Martial,  "  to  sing 
our  verses ; "  and  Juvenal  alludes,  in  a  vein  of  irony,  to  the  report, 
that  Thule  talked  of  hiring  a  rhetorician.  London  had  already 
obtained  her  commercial  pre-eminence ;  but  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Eoman  dominion  in  the 
island,  was  at  York  (Eboracum).  Thither  Hadrian  repaired  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  security  of  the  northern  frontier,  which 
was  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  Caledonians.  The  contemporary 
writer  Fronto  makes  a  brief  allusion  to  some  disaster  that  had 
befallen  the  Eoman  arms  in  that  quarter,  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  be  named  with  the  Jewish  rebellion ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Tyne  formed  the  limit  of  security  to  the  province.  The  pas- 
sage of  that  river  by  Hadrian  was  commemorated  by  the  city 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  ^lian  Bridge  (Pons  JSlii,  Neweas&i)^ 
and  here  he  determined  to  fix  his  permanent  frontier.  We  have 
seen  that  Agricola  had  drawn  two  lines  of  forts  across  the  con- 
tracted parts  of  the  island,  the  one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne 
to  the  Solway  Firth,  almost  exactly  along  the  55th  parallel  of 
north  latitude;  the  other  just  one  degree  further  to  the  north, 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Without  abandoning  the 
military  occupation  of  the  latter  Hne,  Hadrian  chose  the  former 
for  the  erection  of  a  continuous  rampart,  with  a  fortified  station  at 
every  fourth  or  fifth  mile.  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  antiqua- 
rian discussions  respecting  that  great  work,  the  Vdllwn  Rcmanwm,^ 
popularly  called  the  Pict^  WaR^  the  name  of  which  is  made  a 
"household  word"  by  our  coals  (so  called)  from  Wall's  End 
{S6gedunum\  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tyne.  Along  the  course  of 
that  river,  on  its  northern  side,  the  remains  of  the  rampart  may  be 
traced  nearly  due  westward,  till  it  crosses  the  watershed  dividing 
the  Tyne  from  the  Zrthing  and  the  Eden,  and  is  carried  to  the 
north  of  these  rivers  as  far  as  Carlisle  {Lv^gTwaUv/nC)^  whence  it 
was  drawn  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Eden  to  Bowness  on  the 
Solway  Firth,  the  whole  length  being  a  little  less  than  68^-  miles. 

*  To  assist  the  reader  in  remembering  the  distinctioa  between  the  two  lines,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  general  of  Antoninus  Pius,  raised 
a  rampart  along  Agricola^s  northern  line  of  forts,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  the  remains  of  this,  the  VaUum  Apjhnim^  now  bear  the  name  of  Oraham*$ 
Dykf. 
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The  fortification  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  a  done  waU  (the 
proper  Picta^  Wall)y  and  an  earthem  rampart  or  vallum^  each 
with  its  ditch ;  the  former  line  being  generally  sixty  or  seventy 
yards  in  advance  of  the  latter  to  the  north.  The  earthern  vaUum^ 
which  is  about  three  miles  shorter  than  the  wall  at  each  end,  ter- 
minating at  Newcastle  on  the  east  and  at  Dmmburgh  on  the  west, 
consists  of  three  lines.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  ditch,  with  an 
earthen  rampart  ronning  along  its  inner  (or  southern)  edge ;  and 
the  general  system  of  Eoman  fortifications  leaves  little  doubt  that 
this  was  the  first  nucleus  of  the  whole  work.  Two  earthen  ram- 
parts of  larger  dimensions  run  parallel  to  this,  at  equal  distances 
of  about  twenty-four  feet  north  and  south  of  the  ditch.  We  know 
that  the  emperor  Severus  visited  Britain  in  a.d.  208,  and  con- 
structed a  rampart  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  if*  we  were  to  keep  to  the 
letter  of  our  authorities,  the  stone  wall  would  be  ascribed  to 
ITadrian  and  the  earthem  rampart  to  Severus.^  But  of  course  the 
question  cannot  be  decided  on  such  narrow  grounds ;  and,  while 
some  ascribe  the  whole  work  to  Hadrian,  others  divide  it  between 
Agricola,  Hadrian,  and  Severus ;  and  a  third  view  makes  Hadrian 
the  constructor  of  the  original  ditch  and  rampart,  supported  within 
by  the  larger  rampart,  the  outer  earthem  rampart  having  been 
added  by  Sevems,  and  the  stone  wall  finally  built  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius  and  Stilicho.f  The  increased  security  which  the 
Somanized  Britons  enjoyed  behind  the  shelter  of  this  rampart 
enabled  the  Eoman  governors  to  strengthen  their  military  posts  to 
the  north,  and  prepared  for  the  advance  of  the  frontier  in  die  next 
reign  to  the  ftirther  line  traced  by  Agricola.  Passing  through  Gaul 
and  Spain,  Hadrian  crossed  the  straits  to  Mauretania,  where  his  res- 
toration of  tranquillity,  which  seems  to  have  been  endangered  by 
the  treason  of  Lusius,  caused  the  Senate  to  vote  a  thanksgiving  in 
his  honour.  We  next  find  him,  by  what  route  we  are  not  informed, 
on  the  frontier  of  Parthia,  arranging  some  new  causes  of  diflference 
in  a  personal  interview  with  Chosroes.  Thence  he  returned 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  across  the  j£gsean  to  Athens,  where  he 
probably  spent  the  winter  of  A.©.  122 — 3,  and  commenced  the 
splendid  works,  with  which  it  was  his  delight  to  adorn  the  intel- 
lectual capital  of  his  empire.  Touching,  on  his  voyage  home,  at 
Sicily,  he  beheld  a  sunrise  from  the  summit  of  Etna;  and  after  he 

*  Spardamis  calls  the  work  of  Hadrian  a  wall  (muriM);  and  Eutropius  describcfl 
that  of  Sereros  as  a  rampart  {valhan). 

f  The  most  reoent  authorities  on  the  sabject  are  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  The  Homan 
Wah,  Lond^  1868, 4to ;  and  Merivale,  vol  vil  pp.  434—436. 
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reached  Home,  he  crossed  the  sea  again  to  Carthage.  ^^  Kone, 
perhaps,  of  our  princes,"  says  Spartianns,  "  ever  traversed  so 
rapidly  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world." 

This  rapid  progress,  however,  could  not  satisfy  the  philosophic 
emperor's  desire  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  society  of  the  great 
oriental  capitals,  and  to  adorn  them  with  the  memoriak  of  his 
presence.  In  the  year  125  he  began  a  second  progress,  which 
lasted  for  ten  years  (to  a.d.  134),  with  perhaps  some  interval 
spent  at  Home.  For  more  than  half  that  period  he  resided  at 
Athens,  where  he  undertook  the  gigantic  work  of  restoring  the 
city  to  its  pristine  magnificence,  with  the  addition  of  edifices  which 
should  rival  those  of  Pericles.  "  We  must  picture  Athens  to  our- 
selves, at  this  period," — says  Mr.  Merivale — "  as  a  dirty  city  in 
decay ;  we  must  imagine  the  combination  of  a  site  of  unrivalled 
magnificence,  of  mingled  slope  and  level,  formed  by  nature  for 
enhancing  to  the  utmost  the  graces  and  harmonies  of  constructive 
art,  with  a  throng  of  mouldering  fanes  and  neglected  mansions, 
which  alternated,  along  its  straggling  avenues,  with  low  and 
squalid  cabins,  scarcely  raised  above  the  filth  and  rottenness  accu- 
mulated around  them ;  on  which  every  rent  and  stain  of  time  was 
rendered  painfully  conspicuous  by  a  son  of  unclouded  splendour, 
except  when  obscured  by  whirlwinds  of  dust  generated  on  the  bare 
limestone  rock,  treeless,  grassless,  and  waterless."  *  One  quarter 
of  the  city  was  so  completely  renovated  by  the  emperor  as  to 
receive  the  new  name  of  Hadrianopolis,  and  the  arch  (which  still 
stands)  connecting  this  quarter  with  the  rest  of  Athens,  bears  on 
one  face  the  inscription,  "  This  is  the  city  of  Hadrian  and  not  of 
Theseus ;"  on  the  other,  "  This  is  Athens,  the  ancient  city  of 
Theseus."  Among  other  splendid  architectural  works  at  Athens, 
Hadrian  undertook  the  completion  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jove,  in  the  Corinthian  order,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  Pisistratus,  and  a  few  columns  of  which  still  stand  in 
solitary  grandeur  on  the  plain  overlooked  by  the  Acropolis.  But 
Hadrian  had  leamt,  in  the  studious  youth  he  had  spent  at  Athens, 
to  admire  its  intellectual  still  more  than  its  material  glories,  and 
he  now  resumed  his  intercourse  with  the  philosophers  who  upheld 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  University  of  the  World.  The  moderation 
of  true  philosophy  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the  "  Apologie8,"t  by 

*  Meriyale,  vol  viL  p.  446,  where  the  Banitary  oonditioii  of  ancient  Athens  is  thus 
noticed: — **No  great  city  was  ever  so  badly  placed  for  dae  abstersion  by  natural 
outfalL  The  brook  Dissns  was  a  mere  open  sewer,  which  stagnated  in  a  marsh. 
No  wonder  that  the  poets  avoid  all  allusion  to  it" 

t  Lest  any  reader  should  be  misled  by  the  common  meaning  of  this  word,  Bite  tiie 
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which  the  Ohristian  orators,  QaadratuB  and  Aristides,  secured  bis 
toleration  of  Ohrietianitj. 

After  a  residence  of  no  less  than  six  years  at  Athens,  Hadrian 
was  led  to  Alexandria  by  the  freer  and  more  novel  spirit  of  specn*  , 
lation  which  prevailed  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  its  Museum.  The 
schools  of  Athens  were  content  with  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the 
recognized  sects,  within  which — ^with  all  their  differences  from  one 
another — ^they  agreed  that  all  truth  lay.  But  ^'  through  Alexandria 
ran  the  current  of  Eastern  thought,  which  now  set  most  strongly 
westward.  The  Greek  philosophy  domiciled  in  the  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  converging  streams  from 
Syria,  Persia,  and  India.  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  estab- 
lished side  by  side  with  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Copts,  and  the 
elemental  worship  of  the  Sabsaans.  The  fantastic  theosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  of  which  the  local  and  the  spiritual  filiation  are  equally 
unknown  to  us,  exercised  an  unacknowledged  influence  wherever 
the  human  mind  was  deeply  moved  by  the  problems  of  man's 
relation  to  the  Deity.  Into  this  new  world  of  conflicting  opinions 
Hadrian  threw  himself  with  vehemence  aad  ardour.  He  made 
himself  at  home  in  the  discussions  of  the  Alexandrian  schools, 
and  was  more  entertained  than  enlightened  by  the  wayward  imagi* 
nations  which  they  paraded  before  him.  The  impression  made 
upon  him  is  discovered  from  a  letter  in  which  he  described  to 
Servianus  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  place.  ^  I  am  now  become 
fully  acquainted,' — ^he  says — ^'with  that  Egypt  which  you  extol 
so  highly.  I  have  found  the  people  vain,  fickle,  and  shifting  with 
every  breath  of  opinion.  Those  who  worship  Serapis  are  in  fact 
Christians ;  and  they  who  call  themselves  Christian  bishops  are 
actually  worshippers  of  Serapis.  There  is  no  chief  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no  Christian  bishop,  who  is  not  an 
astrologer,  a  fortune-teller,  and  a  conjuror.  The  patriarch  himself, 
when  he  comes  to  Egypt,  is  compelled  by  one  party  to  worship 
Serapis,  by  the  other  Christ.' "  *  Better  information  concerning 
the  true  state  of  Christianity  makes  it  unnec3ssary  to  discuss  the 
emperor's  superficial  judgment ;  but  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  his 

king  who  remarked  on  Bishop  Watson^s  celebrated  work,  *^  I  noTer  knew  that  the 
Bible  needed  an  apology/" — it  may  be  stated,  once  for  all,  that  the  word  was  used  by 
the  early  Fathers  in  its  proper  Greek  sense  of  a  (2^«u;»— generally  addressed,  it  is 
tme,  to  a  saperior,  and  especially  to  the  emperoia — ^hi  reply  to  the  calumnies  and 
cayUs  of  the  opponents  of  ChrisUanity.  It  is  now  used,  in  the  nomendatore  boiw 
rowed  fVom  German  theologians,  for  the  whole  department  of  Christian  Evidenceai 
under  the  name  of  ApologeHa, 
•  Merivale,  vol  vil  pp.  467 — 8. 
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contempt  for  the  turbulent  factions  of  Greeks,  Copts,  and  Jews. 
The  licence  of  the  Alexandrian  mob  did  not  respect  even  the 
dignity  of  Hadrian  himself,  and  he  waa  bitterly  offended  at  their 
nngrateftil  return  for  his  splendid  public  works  and  his  bene- 
factions to  the  professors  of  learning;  and  especially  at  their 
heartless  ribaldry  upon  the  death  of  his  favourite  Antinous,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  After  ascending  the  river  as  far  as 
Thebes,  and  wondering  at  the  vocal  Memnon,*  he  left  Egypt  for 
Antioch,  where  the  frivolous  and  licentious  people  treated  him 
with  open  insult,  which  Hadrian  punished  by  making  the  former 
capital  of  the  East  a  dependency  of  Tyre.  He  returned  home- 
wards through  Asia  Minor,  marking  his  steps  by  the  erection  of 
those  edifices  which  procured  for  him  all  over  the  empire  the  title 
of  Restorer.  Before  leaving  Asia,  he  restored  to  the  Pailhian 
king  the  daughter  whom  Trajan  had  made  captive.  Of  the  great 
war  which  broke  out  in  Palestine  upon  his  departure  (a.d.  132),  and 
which  led  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  have  to 
speak  again.    (See  Chapter  XL.) 

Having  passed  the  winter  of  a.d.  183 — 4  at  Athens,  Hadrian 
finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Bome,  and  spent  his  few  remaining 
years  in  the  diligeiit  administration  of  the  empire,  the  amendment 
and  consolidation  of  the  law,  the  foundation  of  a  Eoman  Univer- 
sity under  the  name  of  the  Athenseum,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
capital  with  splendid  buildings.  His  double  temple  of  Eome  and 
Venus  was  the  largest  sanctuary  yet  erected  in  the  imperial  city; 
and  his  Mausoleum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (the  Moles 
Hadriani),  though  now  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  still  forms  a 
majestic  mass  under  the  name  of  the  Gastte  ofS.  Angdo.  "  The 
Mole  of  Hadrian  was,  next  to  the  Colosseum,  the  most  distin 
guished  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  which  we  designate 
as  Koman,  whencesoever  really  derived ;  which,  by  raising  tier 
upon  tier  of  external  decorations,  after  the  number  of  stories 
required  within,  adapted  to  civil  and  domestic  purposes  the  monu- 
mental grandeur  of  the  Grecian."  But  the  monument  prepared 
for  the  emperor's  dead  body  was  surpassed  by  the  living  work 
in  which  he  reduced  to  order  one  chief  branch  of  Roman  law, 
— ^the  collection  of  the  Edicta  of  the  magistrates  and  emperors, 
made  by  the  prsetor  Salvius  Julianus,  and  promulgated  as  the 
JSdictum  Perpetuum  of  Hadrian. 

Meanwhile  the   emperor,  childless  and  prematurely  infirm, 

*  Among  the  inacriptioDB  aorawled  upcu  the  statae  is  one  recording  the  Tisit  of  the 
emprees  Sabina. 
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found  the  necessity  of  appointing  an  heir  the  more  pressing,  as 
his  residence  at  Rome  exposed  him  more  directly  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  nobles.  He  first  ^opted  L.  Ceionius  Gommodus  Yerus 
(a.d.  135),  whose  questionable  character  is  of  little  importance  in 
history  on  accouDt  of  his  early  death  (Jan.  1,  a.d.  138),  Hadrian's 
next  choice  commanded  universal  approval ;  for  Tmrs  Avbelius 
Antoninus  added  to  great  ability  the  experience  of  half  a  century 
of  life,  and  he  was  beloved  for  his  gentle  disposition.  As  he  too 
was  childless,  he  was  required  to  adopt  his  nephew,  M.  Annius 
Verus,  better  known  in  history  by  his  new  name  of  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  now  a  youth  of  seventeen,  with  whom  was  associated 
in  the  adoptive  act,  L.  Aurelius  Yerus,  the  infant  son  of  Hadrian's 
deceased  colleague.*  These  arrangements  were  scarcely  complet- 
ed, when  Hadrian  succumbed  to  a  long-standing  disease,  appar- 
ently dropsy,  amidst  paroxysms  of  pain  which  overpowered  his 
temper,  and  caused  him  to  beseech  his  attendants  to  despatch  him. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  a.  d.  188,  after  a  reign  of  nearly 
twenty-one  years,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  cele- 
brated verses  to  his  departing  soul  breathe  the  spirit  of  self-posses- 
sion, not  unmixed  with  levity,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
his  career.f  All  the  ancient  annalists,  as  the  modem  historian 
observes,  ^'  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  the  conflicting  elements  in 
his  varied  character,  his  earnestness  and  his  levity,  his  zeal  for 
knowledge  and  frivolity  in  appreciating  it,  his  patient  endurance 
and  restless  excitability,  his  generosity  and  his  vanity,  his  peevish- 
ness and  his  good  nature,  his  admiration  of  genius,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  jealousy  of  it."  But  there  was  no  master  hand, 
like  that  of  Tacitus,  to  draw  his  portrait;  and  if  we  turn  from 
the  feeble  delineations  of  the  man  to  the  unquestionable  evidence 
of  his  deeds,  we  find  an  administration,  ^^  in  which  he  undoubtedly 
reconciled,  with  eminent  success,  things  hitherto  found  irrecon- 
cilable ;  a  contented  army  and  a  peaceful  frontier ;  an  abundant 

*  The  adoption  of  ABtoninuB  Pius  was  made  on  Feb.  25th,  a.  d.  188. 
f  We  subjoin  these  yerses  with  the  criticism  and  the  elegant  translation  of  Mr.  Meii- 
Tale: — "  To  me  the  force  and  character  of  this  simple  ejaculation  consists  in  its  abrupt- 
ness, brevity  and  uncouthness,  like  the  Terses  we  make  in  a  delirious  dream.  Polished 
and  paraphrased  by  modem  tnuiDlators,  it  becomes  a  trifling  commonplace  hardly  worthy 
of  tlie  considerable  poets  who  have  exercised  their  talents  upon  it 

**  Animula,  vagula,  blandula,  ^'Soul  of  mine,  pretty  one,  flitting  one^ 

Hospes  comesque  corporis,  Guest  and  partner  of  my  day, 

Qu»  nunc  abiUs  in  loca —  Whither  wilt  thou  hie  away— 

Pallidttla,  rigida,  nuduhi —  Pallid  one,  rigid  one,  naked  one— 

Neo,  ut  soles,  dabb  Jocob  ?  Kerer  to  play  again,  never  to  play  f  ** 
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treasury  and  a  lavish  expenditure;  a  fi^e  senate  and  a  stable 
monarchy;  and  all  this  without  the  lustre  of  a  great  military 
reputation,  the  foil  of  an  odious  predecessor,  or  disgust  at  recent 
civil  commotions.  But  the  merit  of  Hadrian  is  above  all  con- 
spicuous in  the  decision  with  which,  the  first  of  Roman  statesmen, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  governing  ^he  world  as  one  homogeneous 
empire.  Suddenly,  but  once  for  all,  he  discarded  even  in  theory 
the  tradition  of  a  Roman  municipality,  as  the  master  and  possessor 
of  all  the  soil  of  the  provinces.  He  recognized  in  theory  both 
conquerors  and  conquered  as  one  people,  while  he  left  their 
practical  equalization  to  the  gradual  and  spontaneous  influences 
which  were  plainly  working  thereto.  He  visited  every  corner  of 
his  dominions,  and  greeted  in  person  every  race  among  his  sub- 
jects, making  no  distinction  between  Roman  and  Briton,  African 
and  Syrian.  *  *  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  as  the  best  of  the  imperial  series,  marked  by 
endeavours  at  reform  and  improvement  in  every  department  of 
administration  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire.  The  character  of 
the  ruler  was  mild  and  considerate,  far-seeing  and  widely  obser- 
vant, while  the  ebullitions  of  passion  which  clouded  his  closing 
career  were  confined  at  least  to  the  small  circle  of  his  connexions 
and  associates.  His  defects  and  vices  were  those  of  his  time,  and 
he  was  indeed  altogether  the  fullest  representative  of  his  time,  the 
complete  and  crowning  product,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the 
crowning  age  of  Roman  civilization." 

The  succeeding  reign,  if  less  distinguished  by  commanding 
ability,  was  conspicuous  in  the  Roman  annals  for  the  faultless 
character  of  the  emperor.  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvius  Boionius  Arrins 
Antoninus — ^for  such  was  the  accumulation  of  names  derived  from 
his  several  ancestors* — succeeded  to  the  empire  under  the  name 
of  T.  ^lius  Hadrianus  Osesar  Antoninus  Augustus ;  and,  being 
honoured  by  the  Senate  with  the  title  which  marked  their  sense 
of  his  affection  for  his  adoptive  father,  he  has  become  ordinarily 
known  by  the  style  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  jealousy  with 
which  the  leading  Senators  had  always  regarded  Hadrian,  inflam- 
ed by  the  report  that,  in  the  irritability  of  his  last  illness,  he  had 

*  Nothing  of  importance  la  known  about  any  of  these  ancestors.  Respecting  the  great 
cognomen  of  AniarUntu  (eTidently  derived  from  the  ^wm  Anionia\  which  came  to  vie  as 
an  imperial  title  with  Att^uttut,  being  borne  by  fourteen  emperors  in  suoeeesion,  we  only 
know  that  the  emperor  had  for  his  maternal  grandfather  a  certain  Aitius  AntoninuSi 
wbom  the  biographer  Capitotiniis  describes  as  a  **homo  sanctnSy  et  qui  Nervam  miser 
atus  eeset^  quod,  Imperare  copisset**    (Oapii  AnUm,  JPi,  I) 
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doomed  several  of  them  to  death,  caused  an  oppoBition  to  Ais  deifi- 
cation, which  was  only  oyercome  by  the  argency  and  promises  of 
Antoninus ;  and  the  title  which  marked  the  emperor's  filial  affec- 
tion was  also  a  memorial  of  his  respect  for  the  order.  He  began 
his  reign  by  repeating  the  vow  of  his  three  predecessors,  to  put 
no  Senator  to  death ;  and  the  Senate,  people,  and  army  renewed 
the  acclamations  wilii  which  they  had  greeted  his  association  by 
Hadrian  in  the  empire. 

Like  the  three  last  princes,  Antoninus  derived  his  descent  from 
a  provincial  family,  his  paternal  ancestors  having  come  from  Ne- 
mansus  {Nismee)  in  Gaul ;  but  he  was  bom  at  Lanuvium  in  La^ 
tium,  on  the  19th  of  September,  a.  d.  86.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Lorium,  in  Etrnria,  and  gave  early  promise  of  high  distinction. 
Sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  he  held  the  consulship  in 
the  third  year  of  Hadrian  (a.  d.  120),  who  named  him  as  one  of 
the  four  consulars  by  whom  justice  was  administered  in  Italy. 
He  next  held  the  prefecture  of  Asia,  whence  he  returned  to  Eome 
to  enjoy  that  intimacy  with  the  prince  which  ripened  into  his 
adoption.  His  wife  Faustina  had  borne  him  four  children ;  two 
sons,  who  died  before  his  elevation,  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Annia  Faustina,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  M. 
Annius  Yerus,  who  had  become  by  adoption  M.  jElius  Aurelius 
Yerus  Caesar  Antoninus,  and  whom  he  associated  with  himself  in 
the  government.  "  In  noble  simplicity  of  character,  and  devotion 
to  the  good  of  the  state  they  were  called  to  govern,  the  Antonines 
deserve  to  be  classed  together.  For  tbree-and-twenty  years  they 
sate  side  by  side  in  public,  and  were  nominally  colleagues  in  the 
empire ;  but,  while  the  elder  governed  by  virtue  of  his  mature  age 
and  tried  abilities,  the  younger  trained  himself  reverently  after 
his  parentis  example,  with  assiduous  and  painful  selt^xamination. 
Though  vying  with  one  another  in  their  noble  qualities  and  the 
excellence  of  their  administration,  in  their  temper  and  education 
there  was  a  marked  difference.  Aurelius  became,  by  study,  re- 
flection, and  self-exercise,  the  most  consummate  product  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  while  Pius  is  a  singular  instance  of  an  accom- 
plished Eoman  contenting  himself  with  the  genuine  practice  of 
virtue,  and  disregarding  the  questions  of  the  schools."  * 

A  history  which  has  for  its  main  object  to  trace  the  practical 
exhibition  of  God's  government  of  what,  even  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rebellious  Spirit,  is  still  His  world,  cannot  but  assign 

•  Merirale,  toL  tU.  p.  498» 
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a  conspicuous  place  to  characters  which  seem  designed  to  show  to 
what  heights  heathen  virtue  could  attain  in  places  as  dangerous  as 
they  were  exalted,  in  contrast  to  the  miserable  wickedness  of  many 
a  Christian  ruler.  Kowhere,  perhaps,  can  we  find  a  nobler  stand- 
ard of  moral  excellence  more  nobly  realized  than  in  the  character 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  draws  of  Antoninus  Pius — a  panegyric, 
the  general  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
heathen  and  Christian  writers,  not  even  the  most  eager  retailers  of 
scandal  having  a  word  to  say  against  him: — "In  my  father 
I  noticed  mildness  of  manners  and  firmness  of  resolution,  con- 
tempt of  vain-glory,  industry  in  business,  accessibility  to  all  who 
had  counsel  to  give  on  public  matters,  and  care  in  allowing  every 
one  his  due  share  of  consideration.  He  knew  when  to  relax,  as 
well  as  when  to  labour ;  ho  taught  me  to  forbear  firom  licentious 
indulgences ;  to  conduct  myself  as  cm  equal  among  equals}'^  to 
lay  on  my  friends  no  burden  of  servility ;  neither  changing  them 
capriciously,  nor  passionately  addicting  myself  to  any.  From  him 
I  learned  to  acquiesce  in  every  fortune,  and  bear  myself  calmly 
and  serenely ;  to  exercise  foresight  in  public  affairs,  and  not  to  be 
above  examining  the  smallest  matters ;  to  rise  superior  to  vulgar 
acclamations,  and  despise  vulgar  reprehension;  to  worship  the 
gods  without  superstition,  and  serve  mankind  without  ambition ; 
in  all  things  to  be  sober  and  stedfast,  not  led  away  by  idle  novel- 
ties ;  to  be  content  with  little,  enjoying  in  moderation  the  comforts 
within  my  reach,  but  never  repining  at  their  absence.  Moreover, 
from  him  I  learned  to  be  no  sophist,  no  schoolman,  no  mere  dream- 
ing bookworm ;  but  apt,  active,  practical,  and  a  man  of  the  world ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  due  honor  to  true  philosophers ;  to 
be  neat  in  person,  cheerful  in  demeanour,  regular  in  exercise,  and 
thus  to  rid  mytelf  of  the  need  of  medicine  and  physicians.  Again, 
to  concede  without  a  grudge  their  pre-eminence  to  all  who  espe- 
cially excel  in  legal  or  any  other  knowledge ;  to  act  in  all  things 

after  the  usage  of  our  ancestors,  yet  without  pedantry My 

father  was  ever  prudent  and  moderate;  he  neither  indulged  in 
private  buildings,  nor  in  excessive  largesses,  or  extravagant  shows 
to  the  people.  He  looked  to  hie  duty  ordy^  not  to  the  opinion  thai 
might  he  formed  of  him.  He  was  temperate  in  the  use  of  baths, 
modest  in  dress,  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  his  slaves  and  furni- 
ture. Such,  I  say,  was  the  whole  character  of  his  life  and  manners : 
nothing  harsh,  nothing  excessive,  nothing  rude,  nothing  that  be- 

*  TUs  passage  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Antonines  recognized  the  repMicctn  char- 
acter of  th«r  empire. 
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tokened  roughness  and  violence.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of 
Socrates,  that  he  conld  both  abstain  from  and  enjoy  the  things 
vhich  men  in  general  can  neither  abstain  from  at  all,  nor  enjoy 
without  excess."  Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the  reverence  of 
one  who  ascribed  every  excellence  of  his  own  character  to  his  sue^ 
oesB  in  imitating  such  a  pattern ;  and  while  the  Christian  historian 
laments  that  Aurelius  is  branded  with  the  ignominy  of  a  persecutor, 
he  will  remember  that,  alone  of  all  the  great  emperors  of  this  age, 
Antoninus  Pius  is  free  from  that  stigma.  The  very  philosophy 
which  was  the  boast  of  Aurelius  betrayed  him  into  a  pedantic  in- 
tolerance, for  which  there  was  no  place  in  the  serene  practical 
goodness  of  Antoninus.  While,  too,  we  recognize  in  both  princes, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  the  purpose  of 
governing  with  a  single  view  to  the  happiness  of  their  people, — ^the 
realization  of  that  idea,  scarcely  ever  put  forward  but  as  the  veil 
of  tyranny,  a  paternal  government, — ^we  shall  find  the  reason  of 
this  great  exception  to  the  practice  of  absolute  monarchs  in  the 
fact,  that  the  basis  of  their  power  was  not  despotic.  They  never 
forgot  that  their  authority,  however  great,  was  held  from  the  free 
Senate  of  a  free  people;  not  by  the  caprice  of  an  indulged 
soldiery ;  not  by  the  holy  right  of  a  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty ; 
nor  by  the  mysterious  title  which  stamps  a  successful  adventurer 
as  the  child  of  destiny.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  the  Antonines 
were  no  Caesars. 

Antoninus  took  up  his  residence  at  Home,  and  never  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  during  the  whole  twenty-three  years 
of  his  reign ;  but  his  vigilance  reached  the  remote  frontiers,  on 
many  parts  of  which  there  wei*e  incessant  hostilities  with  the 
barbarians.  The  peaceful  emperor  seems  to  have  been  content 
with  defence,  abstaining  from  the  quest  of  glory.  But  in  some, 
quarters  an  enterprising  general  would  carry  forward  the  frontier^, 
like  LoUius  Urbicus  in  Britain,  who  drew  a  new  earthen  ramparfc 
— the  Vallum  Antonini — along  Agricola's  further  line  of  posts^ 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  At  the  other  extremity- 
of  the  empire,  a  king  was  imposed  upon  the  Lazi  beyond  the 
river  Phasis;  Kome  mediated  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  mere 
terror  of  her  name  was  still  able  to  check  the  Parthian  schemes 
upon  Armenia.  So  steadfast,  however,  was  the  adherence  of 
Antoninus  to  the  policy  of  not  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  that  he  declined  the  voluntary  offers  of  submission ^  which 
soveral  barbarian  chieftains  brought  to  him  at  Bome.    His  reign 

TOL.  m. — 88 
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was  one  of  those  periods  which  have  been  pronounced  happj 
becanse  they  are  b^trren  of  events,  and  the  placid  temper  of  the 
prince  gave  him  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  of  his  people. 
Simple  in  his  personal  habits,  he  lived  with  the  nobles  on  terms 
of  courteous  equalitj;  and  he  showed  equal  magnaniinity  in 
forgiving  conspiracies  against  his  lite  or  the  malicious  tricks  of 
private  enemies,  and  in  forbearing  with  the  people,  wh«ai  in  a  time 
of  dearth  they  pelted  him  with  stones.  The  only  drawback  on 
his  happiness  was  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  wife  Faustina, 
whose  irregularities  he  overlooked  for  the  three  years  that  she 
shared  the  imperial  dignity,  nor  did  he  withhold  the  honours  of  an 
apotheosis  after  her  death  (a.d.  141).  His  happy  life  was  ended 
by  a  fitting  euthanasia.  In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  was  seized 
with  gastric  fever  at  his  favourite  residence  of  Lorinm  in  Etruria, 
and  with  his  last  breath  ho  gave  to  the  tribune  of  the  guard  a 
watchword  in  which  was  embodied  the  whole  character  «f  his  own 
hfe-^^quanimUy  (March  7,  ajd.  161).  He  was  buried  in  tiie 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  whidi  he  had  eompleted.  The  apotheosis 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  represented  on  the  base  of  the 
column  erected  by  the  emperer,  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Trajan, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  To  him  also  the  city  of  Nismea,  from 
which  his  ancestors  came  to  Home,  is  believed  to  owe  the  amphi- 
theatre  and  aqueduct  (the  PofiirdvrOaTd)^  which  form  the  finest 
remains  of  Eoman  architecture  out  of  Italy. 

The  last  official  act  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  to  order  the  insignia 
of  the  imperial  sovereignty  to  be  carried  to  the  chaoaiber  of  his 
adopted  son  and  colleague,  who  is  usually  designated  in  history  by 
the  simple  name  of  Mabcus  Aubsuus.  This  great  prince  cannot 
be  better  introduced  upon  the  scene  than  by  the  eloquent  wotvds  of 
the  modem  historian : — ^^^  Of  all  the  Geasars  whose  names  are 
enshrined  in  the  page  c^  history,  or  whose  features  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  repositories  of  art,  one  alone  seems  still  to  haunt  the 
eternal  city  in  the  place  and  posture  most  familiar  to  him  in  life. 
In  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  crowns^  the 
platform  of  the  Campidoglio,  imperial  Bome  lives  again.  Of  aU 
her  consecrated  sites,  it  is  to  this  that  the  classical  pilgrim  ;should 
most  devoutly  repair ;  this,  of  all  the  monuments  of  Homan  anti- 
quity, most  justly  challenges  his  veneration.  For  in  this  figure 
we  behold  an  emperor,  of  all  the  line  the  noblest  and  the  deares*. 
such  as  he  actually  appeared ;  we  realize  in  one  august  exemplar 
the  character  and  image  of  the  rulers  <^  the  world.  We  stand 
here  face  to  face  with  a  representative  of  the  Bcipios  and  Onaars, 
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with  a  model  of  the  heroes  of  Tacitus  and  livy.  Our  other 
Romans  are  effigies  of  the  closet  and  the  museum ;  this  alone  is  a 
man  of  the  streets^  the  Forum,  and  the  Capitol.  Such  special 
prominence  is  well  reserved,  amidst  the  wreck  of  ages,  for  him 
whom  historians  combine  to  honour  as  the  worthiest  of  the  Soman 
people.^'  The  fifth  emperor  of  the  new  series  was,  like  his  four 
predecessors,  of  provincial  extraction*  Like  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
he  derived. his  origin  from  Spain;  bnt,  like  Antoninus,  he  was 
bom  in  Italy.  His  great-grandfather,  Ajiniu»  Yerus,  a  native  of 
the  municipium  of  Succubo  in  Spain^  attained  to  prsatorian  rank 
at  Borne,  where  his  son,  Aunius  Terus,  became  consul  for  the  third 
time,  in  A«n.  126,  and  was  appelated  by  Hadrian  to  succeed 
Similis  as  pre&ct  of  the  preetorians.  His  grandson,  the  future 
emperor,  was  bom  at  Borne,  on  the  Csslian  hill,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  A.D.  121.  The  death  of  his  father,  in  the  year  of  his  pr»tor- 
ship,  left  the  boy  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  through  whose 
position  at  court  he  was  brought  under  the  emperor's  notice. 
Hadrian  made  him  a  knight  at  the  age  of  six,  and  a  Salian  priest 
at  eight,  and  was  wont  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  boy's  truthfulness 
by  saying  that  he  should  not  be  called  Verua  but  Vermimua.  On 
the  completion  of  his  fifteenth  year,  Marcus  received  the  dress  of 
manhood,,  and  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  iElius  Yerus, 
Hadrian's  first  associate  in  the  empire.  But  the  death  of  JSlins 
Yerus  raised  the  youth,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  dignity  of  the 
adopted  son  of  Antoninus.  The  intended  alliance  with  ^Elia  was 
broken  off,  and  the  youthful  Osesar  was  betrothed  to  his  first 
eoosin  Annia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus.  The  marriage 
took  place  seven  years  later  (a.d.  145).  Meanwhile,  by  the  caro  of 
Antoninus,  Aurelius,  now  seventeen  years  old,  was  aided  by  the 
best  professors  in  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  to  which  he  was 
ardently  devoted.  The  manly  and  martial  exercises  of  a  Boman 
noble  were  of  course  not  neglected  in  his  training ;  and  he  began, 
from  his  association  in  the  empire,  to  take  a  part  in  its  affairs ; 
but  all  his  leisure  was  spent  in  his  stady,  whidh  he  is  said  never 
to  have  quitted  but  for  two  nights.  Like  the  two  Catos,  he 
followed  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  whose  distinctive  dress  and 
strict  discipline  he  adopted  as  early  as  his  twelfth  year.  But 
what  distinguished  Aurelius  above  all  the  students  of  antiquity 
was  the  consistent  and  unwavering  resolution  with  which  he 
modelled  his  life  upon  those  precepts,  the  sum  of  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools,  which  he  leamt  from  the  books  of  others,  or  embod* 
ied  in  his  own.    We  have  already  seen,  by  his  own  emphatic 
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teBtimony,  how  mucli  of  his  truest  wisdom  he  owed  to  the  training 
and  example  of  Antoninus  in  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Uis 
celebrated  work  of  "  Self-Communion,"  as  the  Greek  title  may  be 
translated,* — ^generally  known  as  the  MeditcnUons  of  M.AureUvs 
Antonmvs — which  is  no  formal  treatise  upon  ethical  philosophy, 
but  a  record  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  made  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  occasion  that  prompted  each — ^vindicates  to  all  ages  the 
title  under  which  he  was  addressed  by  the  Christian  apologist, 
Justin  Martyr,  of  "  Verissimus,  the  philosopher,"  a  title  which 
became  his  well-known  epithet.  His  studies  were  pursued  under 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  to  befound  at  Eome,  the  philoso- 
phers Diognotus,  ApoUonius,  and  Junius  Eusticus,  and  the  rheto- 
ricians Herodes  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Pronto ;  and  even  after  his 
elevation  to  the  purple,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Sextus  of 
CSiseronea,  the  grandson  of  Plutarch. 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  at  the  death  of 
Hadrian.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  consul  (a.d.  140),  and  in 
A.D.  147,  at  the  same  time  that  Faustina  bore  him  a  daughter,  he 
received  the  tribunitian  power,  and  thenceforth  took  a  constant 
part  in  the  cares  and  dignities  of  empire.  At  the  death  of 
Antoninus,  he  had  nearly  completed  his  fortieth  year;  and  his 
adopted  brother,  L.  j£lius  Aurelius  Commodus  Yerns,  was  thirty- 
one.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  latter  in  the  last  act  by  which 
Antoninus  designated  his  successor,  nor  in  the  Senate's  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment ;  but  Marcus  showed  \visdom  as  well  as 
magnanimity  in  conferring  upon  Verus  an  equal  share  in  his 
imperium.  While  he  gratified  his  affection  for  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  with  him  as  a  brother,  he  might  well  be  glad  to 
devolve  some  of  the  arduous  duties,  demanded  by  the  growing 
dangers  on  the  frontiers,  upon  a  young  and  active  colleague,  who 
seems  as  yet  to  have  betrayed  but  little  of  the  vicious  nature 
inherited  from  his  father.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  empire,  there  were  two  AtbgvMi  /  and  for  the  first  time,  too, 
an  heir  who  actually  succeeded  his  father  was  ''bom  in  the 
purple,'' t  M«  Aurelius  Commodus,  the  last  of  the  Antonines 
(August  3l8t,  A.D.  161). 

The  tranquillity  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  has  been  well 
compared  to 

"  The  torrent*8  stillness  ere  it  dash  below ;  '* 

and  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  nni 

*  Td  elf  iavT6v,    The  work  was  written  in  Greek,  in  twelve  books. 

t  This  phrase,  Pcrphyroffmiim,  denoted  a  child  bom  to  a  reigning  enipen>r. 
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versal  peace  under  the  rule  of  a  serene  philosophy,  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  empire's  downward  career.  The  barbarian  forces 
which  were  destined  to  end  the  period  of  Eoman  domination  had 
already  become  more  and  more  menacing  npon  the  Danubian 
frontier ;  and  the  Parthians,  so  long  restrained  by  the  lesson  they 
had  received  from  Trajan,  suddenly  appeared  as  aggressors.  Upon 
the  death  of  Antoninus,  Vologeses  III.  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
destroyed  a  legion  at  Elegia.  Even  before  the  news  reached 
Borne,  Verus,  after  his  betrothal  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Aure- 
lius,  had  been  sent  to  conduct  the  expected  war;  but  he  was 
loitering  in  Apulia,  while  the  Parthian  cavalry  were  spreading 
devastation  throughout  Syria.  But  the  province  fortunately  pos- 
sessed a  commander  fit  to  contend  against  the  storm,  and  in  whom 
the  name  of  Oaasius,  already  renowned  of  old  in  the  Parthian  wars, 
obtained  new  lustre.  Even  when  Verus  reached  the  province,  he 
remained  at  Antioch,  indulging  in  the  licentious  pleasures  of  the 
grove  of  Daphne,  or  betraying  his  ill-humour  at  the  saucy  popu- 
lace, while  the  war  was  conducted  with  brilliant  success  by  A  vidius 
Cassius.  It  was  not,  like  Trajan's,  a  mere  military  progress. 
The  Parthians  had  resuuied  all  their  ancient  valour,  and  their 
resistance  was  prolonged  for  no  less  than  five  years  (a.d.  162 — 
166).  The  most  sanguinary  of  the  battles  fought  were  those  of 
Europus  and  Sura,  on  the  Euphrates.  But  the  Komans  were 
completely  victorious.  The  conquests  of  Trajan  were  recovered. 
Seleucia  was  sacked :  the  royal  palace  at  Ctcsiphon  was  burnt : 
Babylon  was  reached  by  Cassius :  and  in  Armenia,  Artazata  was 
retaken  by  Statins  Priscus.  The  Parthian  king  purchased  peace 
by  the  restoration  of  the  province  of  Mesopotamia.  Verus,  who 
had  only  once  quitted  the  delights  of  Antioch,  in  order  to  meet 
his  bride  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  164),  returned  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
which  Aurelius  reluctantly  shared.  The  epithets  given  to  both 
emperors,  Parthicus^  Armeniaotis,  and  Medi&us,  commemorated 
the  last  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  empire.  Parthia  seems  to  have 
been  almost  exhausted  by  this,  her  last  great  struggle  with  the  arms 
of  Kome ;  and  the  confused  annals  of  her  remaining  kings  ofier  no 
points  of  interest  except  the  wars  in  which  Severus  and  Caracalla 
crushed  the  remnant  of  her  power,  and  prepared  for  the  successful 
revolt  of  the  old  Persian  nationality  under  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes, 
the  founder  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  (a.d.  226). 

The  domestic  government  which  Aurelius  had  meanwhile  con- 
ducted at  Home  was  distinguished  by  his  deference  for  the  Senate 
— whose  judicial  functions  he  enlarged,  and  whose  meetings  he 
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regnlaily  attended — aud  for  his  choice  of  tlie  ablest  and  most 
virtaoiM  miniBterB  and  prefects.  Such  were  the  rhetoriciana, 
Junius  BuBticus,  pref<^t  of  the  city,  and  Oomeliua  Fionto,  ihe 
former  tutor  of  both  emperors^*  the  jurist  Salvius  Julianns,  who 
was  also  prefect  of  the  city,  and  the  distinguished  soldier,- Helviua 
Pertinax,  whose  involuntary  experiment  of  empire  was  more  unfor- 
tunate even  than  Galba's.  But  immediately  after  the  triumph, 
which  Aurelins  consented  to  share  with  Yerus,  in  order  to  cover 
his  unworthy  collei^e  with  the  lustre  of  his  own  reputation,  he 
was  called  from  the  calm  tenour  of  his  course  to  deal  with  danger 
on  the  fiK>ntier8,  and  a  new  disaster  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  .  The 
attacks  of  the  barbariana  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube  had 
only  been  staved  off  by  bribery  till  the  return  of  the  legions  from 
the  East :  and  the  appearance  of  the  Scythian  Alani,  who  became 
so  formidable  at  a  later  period,  indicates  the  pressure  of  distant 
tribes  from  the  Eastf  It  was  impossible  to  ^itrust  Yems  with 
tfaiB  new  war  after  his  conduct  in  the  East;  and  while  he  was 
occupied  with  the  vile  ministers  of  luxury  whom  he  had  brought 
back  from  Syria.  But  a  still  worse  evil  had  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  returning  legions.  That  murderous  passion,  the  inheritance 
of  our  fallen  race  from  Cain,  which  has  made  war  the  means  of 
compassing  our  desires,  is  ever  scourged  by  a  natural  retribution 
of  which  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  is  the  lea^  part.  The 
hosts  of  rude  men  and  dissolute  camp-followers,  crowded  together 
in  masses  which  are  ever  producing  physical  and  moral  pollution, 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  want  and  dissipation,  of  exhausting 
fatigue  aud  enervating  rest,  and  gathering  up  the  germs  of  en- 

*  The  literary  rem&ins  of  this  celebrated  man  are  thus  characterisEed  by  Mr.  Meriyale : 
— "  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Fronto,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  letters  be- 
tween him  and  his  pupils,  AureHus  and  Verus,  together  with  a  sketch  of  eontempk>rary 
history  (Principim  BiUoriai%  and  some  miBceUaneons  firagments,  has  lovered  rather 
than  raisedthe  reputation  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  own  age,  was  considered  a  seoond  Cice- 
ro. His  history  is  a  vapid  panegyric,  his  letters  idle  prattle.  He  was,  perhaps,  very  old 
at  the  time  of  writing  them ;  but,  at  best,  they  cast  a  fatal  shade  over  the  literary  charac- 
ter of  the  age." 

f  The  name  Mgnifies  Mnmtaineer9y  from  the  Saimatian  ala,  a  mountain.  The  dhief 
seat  of  the  Alani  seems  to  have  been  about  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasus,  in  Al- 
bania^ which  appeara  to  be  another  form  of  the  same  name.  Included  vaguely  among 
the  Scythian  tribes,  they  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Massagets,  or  Turkomans.  They 
first  appeared  in  Media  and  Armenia  nnder  Vespasian ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  brancii 
of  the  nation  had  now  made  a  cironlt  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bkok  Sea  to  the 
Danube.  More  than  two  centuries  later  the  mass  of  them  were  oomiielled  to  join  the 
great  westward  movement  of  the  Huns,  separating  from  whom  again,  they  united  with  the 
Vandals  in  the  invasion  of  Spain  and  Africa,  where  they  became  merged  in  the  name  of 
ihfdr  more  powerful  alUes. 
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demic  disease  in  their  moyements  from  place  to  place,  cannot  fail 
to  engender  and  propagate  all  forma  of  pestilence.  Thus  the  Syr- 
ian army  brought  back  from  the  East  a  virulent  pestilence  (appar- 
ently the  true  Oriental  Plague),  which  spread  along  their  line  of 
march,  extended  through  several  provinces,  and  so  devastated  the 
whole  of  Italy,  that  vUlas,  towns,  and  lands  were  everywhere  left 
without  inhabitant  or  cultivator,  and  fell  to  ruin,  or  relapsed  into 
wilderness.  8uch  is  the  account  of  the  Christian  historian, 
Orosius,  who  regards  the  visitation  as  a  punishment  for  the  perse- 
cution which  had  already  broken  out,  he  says,  in  Asia  and  Gaul ; 
while  the  Romans,  in  search  of  victims  on  whom  to  lay  their  suf- 
ferings, were  the  more  exasperated  against  the  Christians,  as  their 
expectation  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  furnished  a  pre- 
text for  ehcurging  them  with  a  malignant  joy  in  the  calamities  that 
might  destroy  it.  The  philosophy  of  Aurelius  himself  seems  to 
have  been  swept  down  by  this  tide  of  passion  ;  for  we  may  prob- 
ably assign  to  the  year  167  the  first  of  the  two  great  persecutions 
which  disgraced  his  reign,  that  in  which  Justin  Martyr  died 
at  Home  and  Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  It  is  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle  to  behold  the  prince,  whom  Justin  had  addressed  as  ^Hhe 
philosopher,"  propitiating  the  gods  in  whom  he  can  scarcely 
have  believed  with  strange  ceremonies  borrowed  from  every  part 
of  his  empire,  while  he  rejected  the  faith  commended  to  him  by 
the  apologist  He  delayed  his  departure  for  seven  days  to  per- 
form the  ceremonies  of  lustration,  and  took  the  field  at  last  at  the 
head  of  an  army  decimated  by  pestilence.  Three  years  are  said  to 
have  been  ziee<kd  for  the  restoration  of  the  legions  to  their  proper 
number. 

As  Aureli  us  could  no  more  trust  Yems  with  the  government  of 
the  city  than  with  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war,  both  emperors  left 
the  caty  together  (a.d.  167).  At  Aquileia  they  learnt  that  the 
Mareomanni  had  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  the  Quadi  offer- 
ed to  acc^  a  king  from  the  Bomans.  Yerus  was  now  eager  to 
press  forward ;  but  Aurelius  restrained  his  rashness  and  they  re- 
turned to  Borne.  Meanwhile  the  slaves  were  enlisted  to  recruit 
the  forces 'which  were  again  thinned  by  pestilence  as  fast  as  they 
mustered  at  Aquileia.  The  efforts  made  to  combat  the  disease 
were  directed  by  the  celebrated  physician  Galen,  who  had  also 
the  special  charge  of  the  infant  Csesar  Commodus.  It  was 
either  towards  the  end  of  168  or  early  in  169,  that  the  em- 
perors rejoined  the  army,  and  crossed  the  Julian  Alps.  But 
the  weakness  of  their  troops  from  pestilence  compelled  them  to 
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retire  into  the  Venetian  territory,  where  Vems  was  seized  with 
apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Altinuin,  at  the  age  of  39  (a.d.  169). 
Anrelius  returned  to  Home  to  pay  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis  to 
the  brother  whose  faults  he  had  never  ceased  to  bear  with,  and 
then  hastened  back  to  his  army  at  Camuntum.  Though  no  longer 
embarrassed  by  the  indolent  reluctance  of  his  colleague,  the  philos- 
opher found  himself  wanting  in  the  qualities  of  a  great  general ; 
and  the  officers,  on  whose  advice  he  mireservedly  threw  himself, 
found  fault  at  one  time  with  his  severity,  at  another  with  the 
studies  with  which  he  relieved  his  military  cares  during  a  five 
years'  war.  Of  the  details  of  this  long  contest  with  the  united 
forces  of  the  German,  Sarmatian,  and  Scythian  tribes,  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  Quadi,  the  lazyges  and  Alani,  and  many  others,  we 
have  little  information.  The  winter  was  the  favourite  season  for 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians ;  and  Dion  has  left  us  a  vivid  account 
of  a  battle  upon  the  frozen  Danube,  where  the  Romans  could 
only  keep  their  footing  by  standing  upon  their  shields.  The  deci- 
sive  battle  at  length  fought  with  the  Quadi  in  the  year  174  has 
attained  peculiar  celebrity  from  the  ascription  of  the  victory  to 
a  sudden  storm,  which  supplied  the  Romans  with  water  at  the 
same  time  that  it  discomfited  the  barbarians.  That  some  such 
event  occurred  is  attested  by  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of 
AureUus  (a  monument  similar  and  but  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Trajan),  which  represents  Jove  sending  forth  rain  and  thunder- 
bolts.* We  might  leave  the  poet  Claudian  to  conjecture  whether 
the  deliverance  was  earned  by  the  piety  of  Marcus  or  by  the 
incantations  of  the  Chaldseans  in  his  army,  had  it  not  been  clsimed, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  the  prayers  of  a  body  of 
Christian  soldiers,  who  were  thenceforth  designated  as  the  Thun- 
dering Legion.  It  is  the  less  needful  to  insist  here  upon  the  vital 
distinction  between  the  real  miracles,  which  formed  the  divine 
credentials  of  the  first  teachers  of  a  new  faith,  and  their  pretended 
repetitions  after  the  completion  of  the  historic  testimony  to  the 
truth  had  left  no  more  room  for  them,  or  on  the  uniform  failure 
of  the  latter  before  those  tests  which  only  clear  the  former  of  all 
doubt,  since  this  particular  wonder  is  now  given  up  even  by  those 
Protestants  who  insist  on  the  perpetuity  of  miraculous  powers  in 

*  The  column,  which  U  adorned,  just  like  that  of  Trajan,  with  a  spiral  bas-relief  of  tiM 
fietories  of  Aurolius  oyer  the  Maroomanni  and  SarmatiaM,  is  represented  on  medals  as 
■iirmouDted  by  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  which  had  long  disappeared,  when  it  was  re> 
placed  by  &tus  Y.  with  the  image  of  St  Paul,  as  Tnjau's  column  was  crowned  with 
tfutofSt  Peter. 
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the  church.*  But  wo  need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  there  was  in 
the  Iloman  army  a  band  of  Cliristian  soldiers,  whose  religion  mado 
them  the  most  faithful  servants  even  of  a  persecuting  emperor, 
and  who  gained  their  famous  title  by  their  proof  of  what  has  been 
confirmed  by  every  age  down  to  our  own,  that  pure  devotion  is  the 
most  firuitful  spring  of  genuine  heroism.  One  such  victory,  how- 
ever, was  quite  inadequate  to  quell  the  immense  hosts  of  Germans 
and  Sarmatians,  whom  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  Scythian 
tribes  urged,  wave  upon  wave,  across  the  feeble  barrier  of  the 
Danube ;  and  the  emperor  was  called  from  the  scene  of  action  by 
domestic  troubles  and  the  foulest  treason. 

His  elder  son  Annius  died  after  a  long  decline ;  and  Commodus, 
though  the  pupil  of  the  sage  Fronto,  began  from  early  youth  to 
display  his  vicious  nature.  The  empress  Faustina,  not  content 
wiih  imitating  the  vices  of  her  mother,  and  receiving  the  same 
forbearance,  is  said  to  have  conspired  against  her  husband's 
powerandlife,  at  the  very  time  when  she  accompanied  him  to  the 
field  and  was  saluted  by  the  victorious  legions  as  the  Mother  of 
Camps.  Perceiving  how  the  fatigues  of  war  had  told  upon  the 
heallji  of  Aurelius,  enfeebled  by  his  sedentary  life,  she  is  said  to 
have  offered  her  hand  to  Avidius  Cassius,  whose  imagination  had 
long  been  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  emulating  his  ancestor, 
Longinus  the  tyrannicide.  Cassius  united  to  the  ability  which 
had  saved  Syria  firom  the  Parthians  a  stem  severity  modelled 
upon  republican  precedents,  but  intolerable  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
empire.  A  sudden  rumour  of  the  death  of  Aurelius  precipitated 
the  conspiracy.  Cassius  announced  himself  to  the  legions  as  the 
new  emperor ;  what  followed  is  differently  related  ;  but  all  agree 
that  he  was  soon  put  to  death  by  his  own  officers,  and  his  head 
was  brought  to  Aurelius.  The  emperor  pitied  his  fate ;  lamented 
that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  forgiving  him ;  protected  his 
family ;  and  enjoined  upon  the  Senate  to  deal  mercifully  with  his 
accomplices. 

Before  the  news  of  the  rebel's  fall  arrived,  Aurelius,  who  was  in 
Pannonia,  had  sent  for  his  son  Commodus,  invested  him  with  the 

*  While  abstaining  from  the  discussion  of  matters  purely  theological,  we  may  point 
out,  in  passing,  how  much  the  question  is  darkened  by  the  common  confusion  between 
miradeiy  or  supernatural  acts,  wrought  expressly  as  the  attestation  of  a  divine  mis* 
BioD,  and  those  extraordinary,  but  not  necessarily  supernatural,  exhibitions  of  divine 
power,  whether  for  the  deUverance  or  chastisement  of  men,  which  are  more  properly 
called  gpeeial  provideneea.  the  habitual  inaccuracy  of  common  language  calls  every 
wonder  a  mirade^  and  even  so  flatly  contradicts  the  special  sense  of  the  word  as  to 
talk  of  the  miradn  of  tdmoe^  that  is,  the  wpemaiural  phenomena  of  nature. 
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ma&lj  dreflS)  and  designated  him  for  the  consnlship.  He  then  set 
ont  for  the  East,  accompanied  bj  Faustina,  who  died  at  Halala 
at  the  foot  of  Tanms.  Still  emulating  the  generous  affection  of 
Antoninus,  Aurelius  asked  the  Senate  for  divine  honours  to  his 
unfaithful  wife,  and  commemorated  her  by  one  of  the  few  chari- 
table foundations  of  antiquity,  the  Faustinian  institution  for 
orphan  girls.  Having  received  at  Antioch  the  enthusiastic 
greetings  of  the  legions,  and  restored  order  to  the  province, 
Aurelius  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  he  attended  the  lectured 
of  the  professors  in  the  dress  of  a  private  citizen.  Thence  he 
sailed  to  Athens,  and  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleu* 
sinian  mysteries^  ^^to  prove  himself  without  sin."*  Here  he 
instituted  what  would  be  called  in  the  language  of  our  day  an 
international  school  of  learning,  by  providing  salaried  teachers  of 
all  sciences  for  people  of  all  languages.  He  landed  at  Brundi- 
sium  in  the  autumn  of  176,  and  the  year  ended  with  his  triumph 
over  the  Sarmatians  (Dec.  23rd,  a.d.  176).  Oommodus,  who  was 
associated  in  this  honour,  received  the  tribunitian  power  in  the 
following  year,  in  which  the  name  of  Aurelius  was  disgraced  by 
the  great  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  6aul.t 

Though  wearied  in  body  and  mind  with  incessant  wars,  Aurelius 
was  not  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  philosophic  calmness.  The 
irru}>tions  of  the  Marcomanni,  the  Sarmatians,  and  their  allies^ 
again  oalled  him  to  the  Danube,  as  soon  as  he  had  celebrated  the 
nuptials  of  Oommodus  with  Crispina ;  and  Commodus  accompanied 
his  father*  The  details  of  this,  as  of  the  former  war,  are  almost 
unknown.  Some  successes  were  gained ;  but,  considering  the 
disgraceful  peace  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurelius,  we  cannot 
believe  the  statement,  that  the  great  league  of  the  barbarians  was 
almost  broken  up.  Whether,  however,  £rom  an  assured  triumph 
or  an  impending  defeat,  the  emperor  was  snatched  away  by  a 
fever,  to  which  his  exhausted  frame  succumbed,  either  at  Sirmium 
or  Vindobona  ( Vienna)  on  the  17th  of  March,  a.d.  180,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign.  Dion 
Oassius  expressly  affirms  that  his  end  was  hastened  by  poison 
administered  by  the  physicians  in  the  interest  of  Commodus. 

Mabcus  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus  Augustus — for  the 
new  emperor  exchanged  his  pnenomen  of  Lucius  for  his  father's 
—was  only  nineteen  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
dignity.    The  events  of  his  reign  of  nearly  thirteen  years  are 

*  "  Ut  fle  innooentem  piobAreC    CapitoL  c  27. 
f  See  Chapter  XL. 
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Bummed  npby  the  Angastan  historian  in  victories  over  the  Moors 
and  Daeians,  the  restoration  of  order  in  Pannonia,  and  thesnp- 
pression  of  rebellions  among  the  provincials  in  Britain,  Genvany, 
and  DaoiA.'  This  enomeration  of  external  wars  and  internal  trou- 
bles is  a  confession  that  the  empire  had  now  entered  npon  the 
downward  conrse.  While  the  skilfal  generals  of  CommodnSy  like 
those  of  Domitian,  postponed  the  fatal  day  by  their  snceesses  upon 
the  frontiers,  his  personal  character  and  rule  forin  almost  an  exact 
parallel  to  those  of  Nero.  Like  his  prototype,  he  had  as  yet  given 
little  ground  for  alarm,  save  by  liis  indulgence  in  licentious  pleas* 
ures ;  but*  his  weak  nature  only  needed  the  impulse  of  suspicion 
to  break  forth  into  omelty;  Eager  to  return  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  capital^  he  purchased  a  peace  from  the  barbarians,  an  act  of 
hmnilitation  which  marks  the  decisive  turn  in  the  tide  of  Boman 
empire.  The  Italians,  dispirited  by  the  long  war,  were  easily 
persuaded  that  the  young  emperor  brought  back  an  honourable 
peace ;  an  enthusiastic  reception  was  accorded  to  the  gracefid  son 
of  the  beloved  Aurelius ;  and  there  were  doubtless  some  who  wel- 
comed the  gay  youth  as  a  relief  from  the  austere  virtue  of  his 
father;  No  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  his  omission, 
which  soon  became  fearfully  significant,  of  the  vow  recorded  by 
evevy  emperor  since  Domitian,  to  hold  the  lives  of  senators  as 
sacred ;  but  his  clemency  to  Manilius,  the  secretary  of  Avidius 
Cassius,  when  discovered  after  a  long  concealment,  seemed  a 
pledge  that  he  would  follow  in  their  steps.  The  excesses  of  Oom- 
modus  and  his  dissolute  companions  were  not  severely  judged  so 
long  as  he  left  the  government  to  his  father's  trusted  coainsellors. 
*'  The  dr^  of  Eomulus  '^  were  indulged  to  the  fiill  with  laigessee 
and  games,  and  to  those  who  were  blind  to  the  necessary  result 
of  the  emperor's  provision,  his  beginnings  promised  liberty  and 
peace. 

Commodus  had  scarcely  reigned  three  years,  when  all  was 
changed  by  a  plot  foi*med  against  his  life  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  the 
widow  of  Verus,  through  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Orispina.  This  true  daughter  of  the  profligate  Faustina  found 
accomplices  and  tools  among  her  lovers ;  but  the  plot  was  frus- 
trated by  the  vanity  or  treachery  of  the  hired  assassin.  Instead  of 
striking  first  and  boasting  afterwards,  he  rushed  upon  Commodus 
in  a  dark  corridor  of  the  amphitheatre  with  the  cry.  The  SenoiU 
sends  you  this.  Seized  by  the  guards,  he  betrayed  the  conspira- 
tors :  but  his  first  words  roused  all  the  rage  of  Commodus  against 
the  dreaded  order.    The  ^'  delators ''  sprang  up  again,  like  foul 
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creeds,  in  the  warmth  of  the  emperor's  anger.  Their  first  victims 
were  the  old  ministers  of  Aurelins,  nnder  whose  restraint  the 
young  prince  chafed ;  and  none  of  them  escaped,  but  Pertinax, 
Yictorinus,  and  Claudius  Pompeianus,  the  virtuous  husband  to 
whom  Lucilla  had  not  dared  to  reveal  her  plot.  The  Senate, 
which  the  last  five  princes  had  cherished  as  the  heart  of  the  body 
politic,  was  again  decimated  as  by  Domitian.  The  rich,  whose 
wealth  was  coveted  by  the  extravagant  prince  and  the  needy  in- 
formers,— ^the  virtuous,  whose  character  put  his  to  shame, — those 
whose  eminent  services  piqued  his  jealousy, — ^were  alike  marked  foi 
slaughter,  with  all  who  could  lament  or  avenge  them.  ^^  Of  these 
innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  none  died  more  lamented  than  the 
two  brothers  of  the  Quintihan  family,  Maximus  and  Condianus, 
whose  fraternal  love  has  saved  their  name  from  oblivion  and 
endeared  their  memory  to  posterity.  Their  studies  and  their  occu- 
pations, their  pursuits  and  their  pleasures,  were  still  the  same. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  estate,  they  never  admitted  the  idea 
of  a  separate  interest ;  some  fragments  are  now  extant  of  a  treatise 
which  they  composed  in  common ;  and  in  every  action  of  life  it 
was  observed  that  their  two  bodies  were  animated  by  one  souL 
The  Antonines,  who  valued  their  virtues,  and  delighted  in  their 
union,  raised  them  in  the  same  year  to  the  consulship;  and 
Marcus  afterwards  entrusted  to  their  joint  care  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Greece,  and  a  great  military  command,  in  which  they 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Germans.  The  kind  cruelty  of 
Commodus  united  Hxern  in  death."  * 

This  new  reign  of  terror  extinguished  at  a  blow  the  freedom 
and  dignity  that  the  Senate  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
proved  that  the  attempt  to  revive  the  republic  under  an  emperoi 
had  failed,  for  want  of  securities  against  imperial  tyranny.  Still 
the  generals  who  had  served  Aurelins  watched  over  the  provinces 
and  fit>ntiers.  Dacia  was  held  against  the  renewed  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  by  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pescennius  Niger,  who  became 
afterwards  competitors  with  Severus  for  the  empire  (a.d.  182,  183). 
In  Britain,  a  formidable  irruption  of  the  Caledonians  across  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  was  repulsed  by  Ulpius  Marcellus  (a.d.  184). 
The  glories  of  these  successes  were  assigned  to  Commodus,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Britannicus,  and  was  saluted  Imperator  no 
less  than  seven  times.     But  the  spirit  of  disafiection  was  growing 

*  Gibbon,  Dedme  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  yoL  i.  p.  226.  The  references  to 
Gibbon  are  aocording  to  the  e<UUon  of  Dean  MUman  and  Dr.  W.  Smith,  8  y6li.| 
Bvo,  London,  1864. 
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both  among  the  soldiers  and  provincials,  especially  in  the  West, 
where  the  high-roads  were  infested  by  bodies  of  deserters.  A 
private  soldier,  named  Matemus,  collected  some  of  these  bands 
into  a  formidable  force,  which  plundered  the  cities  both  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  Beset  by  the  Soman  troops,  Matemus  formed  the 
bold  design  of  sending  his  followers  in  small  parties  across  the 
Alps,  and  raising  an  insurrection  at  Bome  amidst  the  licence  of 
the  M^alesian  feast  of  Cybele ;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed  by  an 
accomplice.  Meanwhile  Italy  suffered  from  the  continuance  of 
the  pestilence  as  well  as  from  famine ;  and  extraordinary  sup- 
plies of  com  were  imported  from  Africa  (a.d.  186).  The  domestic 
govemment,  with  the  command  of  the  Praetorians,  was  entrasted 
to  Perennis,  whom  Dion  extols  as  an  able  and  blameless  minister, 
while  others  represent  him  as  a  monster  of  cmelty  and  avarice. 
He  was  sacrificed  by  the  emperor,  according  to  the  most  probable 
account,  to  the  jealousy  fomented  by  a  new  favourite,  named 
Oleander,  who  succeeded  to  his  office  (a.d.  185).  This  Phrygian, 
who  had  entered  the  imperial  palace  as  a  slave,  and  risen  to  favour 
by  ministering  to  the  emperor's  vices,  maintained  his  ascendancy 
for  three  years  by  gratifying  the  emperor  with  rich  presents,  and 
the  people  with  splendid  buildings  and  baths,  out  of  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  the  open  sale  of  public  offices  and  of  justice.  At 
length  in  a  tumult  excited  by  a  famine,  the  populace  and  urban 
cohorts,  enraged  at  the  blood  shed  in  the  streets  by  the  prestorian 
cavalry,  surrounded  the  palace,  depaanding  the  head  of  Oleander, 
whom  Oommodus  sacrificed  at  the  entreaties  of  his  sister  and  his 
favourite  concubine  (a.d.  189). 

As  for  the  emperor  himself,  his  time  was  divided  between 
private  vices,  of  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak,  and  public 
exhibitions  far  more  disgracefril  than  those  of  Nero ;  for,  with  the 
same  morbid  vanity,  he  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  an  artist.  The 
masters  provided  for  him  by  his  father  had  been  unable  to  imbue 
his  coarse  nature  either  with  learning  or  taste ;  and  the  proficiency 
in  martial  exercises,  which  nlight  have  gained  deserved  applause 
on  the  field  of  battle,  was  prostituted  to  senseless  and  cruel  dis- 
plays in  the  amphitheatre.  Protecting  his  august  person  by  a 
screen  of  net-work,  he  exhibited  the  skill  he  had  acquired  from  the 
Parthian  archers,  slaying  a  hundred  lions  with  a  himdred  darts, 
piercing  the  hides  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  severing 
the  neck  of  the  ostrich  with  arrows  tipped  with  a  crescent-shaped 
blade.*    As  the  exterminator  of  savage  beasts,  he  assumed  the 

*  (Hbboii*s  note  on  iheie  performances  is  worth  transcribing,  if  onlj  that  the  pree- 
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name  and  attributes  of  Hercnlea,  and  appeared  in  the  arena  in 
the  cliaracter  of  the  dajer  of  the  Lernsaan  hydra.  Wretches 
enclosed  in  painted  cases  ending  in  serpents'  tails  were  battered 
to  pieces  by  the  club  of  the  mock  deity.  Not  content  with  these 
exploits,  Commodus  fought  as  a  gladiator  more  than  seven  hon- 
dred  times,  if  it  could  be  called  a  fight,  where  the  emperor  was 
armed  with  the  sword  and  mail  of  a  %ecviboT^  against  antagonists 
whose  only  weapons  were  of  lead  or  tin.  Always  of  course  vie 
torious^  he  seldom  yentured  to  outrage  the  spectators  by  taking 
the  life  of  his  antagonist. 

To  these  traits  of  a  Domitian  and  a  N^ro,  Commodus  added 
the  blasphemous  assumptions  of  a  Caligula.  Caius  had  invited 
the  worship  of  such  as  chose  to  recc^ize  his  deity ;  but  Com- 
modus was  the  first  emperor  that  dared  to  place  on  record  the 
daim  to  divinity  before  death,  surmounting  his  statues  with  the 
head  of  Hercules,  and  stamping  the  insignia  of  the  god  upon  his 
coins.  Like  the  worst  of  his  predecessors,  Commodus  was 
addicted  to  the  superstitions  imported  from  every  province  of  the 
empire ;  and  he  officiated  as  a  priest  at  the  oi^es  of  Isis,  Annbis, 
Serapis,  and  Mithra.  Former  emperors  had  made  vain  attempts 
to  imitate  the  honours  conferred  upon  Julius  and  Augustus  by 
giving  their  names  to  single  months  of  the  year,  but  Commodus 
attempted  to  impose  upon  all  twelve  the  bead-roll  of  the  style  and 
title,  which  of  itself  bears  witness  to  an  arrogance  only  comparable 
to  diat  of  the  Syrian  SeleucidsB: — Amaaomvi%  Inmct(U8  Fdia 
Piv^  Lucius  ^livs  Aurdiua  Commadnis  Angustnis  Herculeus 
Romanus  Ecmperatorivs !  Nay,  Bome  itself  was  to  be  called 
Colonia  Commodiana^  the  Senate,  the  people,  and  the  armies  were 
all  to  bear  the  same  epithet,  and  the  age  blessed  with  such  a  deity 
upon  earth  was  to  be  ever  r^nembered  as  thidr  Sascul/wm^  Ayo'efum 
Commodiomum.  But  this  Golden  Age  was  doomed  to  have  a 
speedy  end. 

eot  genentioa  nwy  learo  to  valae  their  eTerj-dfty-meaos  of  knowlodge;—- ^  Oommodof 
Idlled  a  camelopaidaliB  or  giraffe,  the  tallest,  the  iftost  gentle,  and  tihe  moot  naeleeB  of  th« 
large  qoadrapeds.  This  nngolar  anim&l,  a  natiye  only  of  the  interior  parta  of  Africa| 
has  not  been  seen  in  Earope  since  the  revival  of  letters ;  and  thoogh  M.  de  Buffon  has 
endeavonred  to  describe,  he  has  not  ventored  to  delineate  the  giraffe."  Milman  obserrei 
that  **  Gibbon  is  mistaken,  as  a  giraffe  was  presented  to  Lorenso  de  Medici,  either  byilit 
tuitan  of  Egypt  or  the  king  of  Tunis," 

*  The  wall-paintingf  at  Pompeii  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  curious  eombtl 
between  the  B/e&arx\u  (Net-bearer)  and  Seeuior  (Pursuer).  The  latter,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  protected  by  armour,  pursued  the  former,  who  carried  a  net  and  trident^ 
and  fled,  watdung  Ibr  the  opportunity  to  oatoh  his  net  over  Us  Ibrmldable  .antag»- 
nisty  who  then  became  helpless,  and  awaited  his  fate  from  the  dectslonof  the  spectatorsi 
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The  strange  epithet,  whieh  leads  off  the  above  list  of  the  imperial 
titles,  was  assumed  by  Commodus  as  a  complimeut  to  his  favourite 
mistress  Marcia,  whom  he  was  fond  of  bdbiolding  arrayed  in  the 
dress  of  an  Amazon.  For  the  occasion  of  celebrating  its  applica- 
tion to  the  first  month  of  the  new  year,  Oommodos  had  prepared  a 
spectacle,  the  most  ridiculous  and  degrading  that  had  ever  been 
exhibited  at  Eome.  He  had  resolved  to  put  to  death  the  oonsuls 
elect,  and  to  assume  the  consulship  himself,  marchiTig  from  the 
palace  to  the  Capitol  in  the  armour  of  a  eeoutaTy  fallowed*  by  a 
retinue  firom  the  schools  of  gladiators.  Marcia  herseU^  with  the 
pr8Btorian  prefect  L»tus  and  the  chamberlain  Edectus,  attempted 
to  dissuade  him  firom  such  a  mockery  of  the  most  august  solemni- 
tiea  of  the  state ;  but  Commodus  drove  them  from  his  presence,  and 
placed  their  names  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  victims  doomed  to  death. 
The  tablets  were  found  by  a  favourite  child  in  the  room  to  which  the 
emperor  had  retired  for  his  siesta,  and  carried  in  sport  to  Mareia, 
who  at  once  communicated  the  discovery  to  Leetus  and  Edectus. 
That  same  evening,  the  last  of  the  year  192,  Marcia  presented  a 
poisoned  cup  of  wine  to  Commodus  on  his  return,  wearied  and 
thirsty,  from  the  amphitheatre.  As  she  watched  beside  his  reslr 
less  couch,  fear  and  impatience  prompted  more  speedy  measures, 
and  she  called  in  a  celebrated  wrestiier,  named  iN^arcissus,  who 
strangled  the  emperor  in  his  sleep,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  ^'  Such  was  the  fate,"  says 
Oibbon,  ^^  of  the  son  of  Marcus,  and  so  easy  was  it  to  destroy  a  - 
hated  tyrant,  who  by  the  artificial  powers  of  government,  had 
oppressed,  during  thirteen  years,  so  many  millions  of  subjects, 
each  of  whom  was  equal  to  their  master  in  personal  strength  and 
personal  abilities."  The  body  was  secretly  removed  fiH)m  the 
palace,  and  it  was  given  out  that  the  emperor  had  jdied  from 
apoplexy.  All  classes,  except  the  prtetorian  guards,  received  the 
news  with  enthusiastic  joy,  and  it  was  only  the  moderation  of  the 
virtuous  Pertinax,  who  was  now  suddenly  called  to  the  purple,  that 
withstood  the  popular  demand,  that  the  tyrant's  corpse  should  be 
dragged  through  the  streets  and  flung  into  the  Tiber.  He  was  buried 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  ;  and  thus  the  line  of  the  Antonines 
ended  by  a  &te  strikingly  resembling  the  extinction  of  the  Flavian 
race  in  the  person  of  Domitian.  The  Senate  set  the  brand  of  infamy 
on  the  memory  of  the  last  Antoninus.  The  brightest  century  in  the 
annals  of  the  Boman  world  closed  in  disaster  and  disgrace ;  the 
hopes  raised  by  the  virtues  of  Ave  successive  emperors  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  the  purple,  after  one  last  attempt  made,  by  the  Senate 
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to  uphold  its  dignity,  became  again  the  Boldiers'  prize ;  and  the 
empire  was  finally  launched  on  the  headlong  slope  of  rapid  decline 
leading  down  to  inevitable  ruin.  Such  is  the  epoch  marked  by 
the  last  day  of  the  year  192. 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  fall  of  Commodus 
was  singularly  adapted  to  cultivate  those  forms  of  literature,  in 
which,  while  we  miss  the  creative  genius  inspired  by  political 
liberty  and  by  the  sense  of  having  untrodden  paths  to  strike  out, 
we  may  derive  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  fruits  of  learning 
and  meditation,  derived  from  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages, 
and  fostered  by  generous  and  magnanimous  princes.  In  TaoU'us 
and  Juvenal^  indeed,  we  see  originality  prompted  to  eftbrt  by  an 
indignant  sense  of  the  vices  and  sufferings  of  their  age,  and  vehe- 
mently using  the  opportunity,  which  the  advent  of  a  better  time 
afforded  them,  for  the  free  utterance  of  their  indignation.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  the  writers  of  this  period,  Greek  as  well  as 
Roman,  are  content  to  descant  upon  the  greatness  of  the  empire, 
or  to  elaborate  the  learning  of  an  age  of  universities  and  schools  of 
rhetoric.  This  so-called  Silver  Age  of  the  literature  of  the  empire, 
though  deeply  interesting  to  the  scholar,  demands  but  a  passing 
notice  from  the  historian,  nor  does  our  space  permit  us  to  criticize 
the  style  or  matter  even  of  the  leading  writers.  Tacttcs,  who 
wrote  chiefly  under  Trajan,  towers  above  all  the  rest.  ''  He  stands 
quite  alone,  and  belongs  to  no  school ;  he  is  one  of  the  mighty 
minds  which  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  their  age,  without 
being  the  creatures  of  it "  (Niebuhr).  His  friend,  the  younger 
Pliny,  has  been  well  compared  to  the  French  writers  of  lie  eigh- 
teenth century  for  his  elegant  taste,  his  easy  philosophy,  and  his 
irrepressible  vanity.  Suetonius,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  use  as 
an  authority  side  by  side  with  Tacitus,  marks  the  vast  inferiority 
of  the  historians  of  the  age  to  that  one  great  genius,  and  their 
tendency  to  the  biographical  style.  In  the  Greek,  the  same  age 
was  distinguished  by  the  pure  Attic  orations  of  the  Platonic  philos- 
ophers, Dion  Chbtsostom  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  and  the  fasci- 
nating PardUd  Biographies  of  Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  and  his  less 
known  Moral  WritingSy  which  are  admirably  characterized  by 
Niebuhr : — "  His  excellent  and  amiable  character  must  be  felt  by 
every  one.  It  does  not  require,  indeed,  much  discernment  to  use 
his  faults  as  an  historian  and  the  weakness  of  his  eclectic  philos 
ophy :  but  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  our  knowledge  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  things ;  and,  however  much  we  may  see  and  know  his 
faults,  yet  we  can  read  his  works  with  the  highest  pleasure." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


THE   RISE  AND   SPREAD  OF   CHRISTIANITY,   Am>   THE   FALL 

OF  JUDAISM.— FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HEROD  THE 

GREAT  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  ANTONINE  PERIOD. 

A.D.  87  TO  A.D.  198. 


**  And  in  the  days  of  these  khigs  shall  the  God  of  Heaven  set  up  a  Kingdom,  iddoh 
shall  nerer  be  destroyed :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  {or  deUvered)  to  other  peo* 
pie,  bat  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  oonsmne  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for 
erer."— Ddfiie?  il,  44. 

"For  thussMth  the  Lord  of  Hans:  Tet  onoe,it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the 
hsavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  Denre  o/aH  JfatiaM  shall  come:  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saich  the  Lobd 
or  Hosts."— JJi^ot  il,  6,  7. 


I  cnKSRAL  Dssiaa  roa  thi  miov  or  rai  woeld,  PRBPAaan  por,  but  not  SAnsmn  bt 

TH>  BMPIRa— SPOCH  OP  CHRlSTIAinTT— STATR  Or  THR  HOLT  LAND— RRION  Or  HBROD 
THR  ORRAT— -MASSACRB  Or  HIS  OPPONBNTS— PLOT  AND  CONDBMNATION  OP  ANTIPATRB — 
LAST  ILLNRSS  OP  HRROD-HKDITION  AT  JRRUSALRM— BIRTH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST— 
ARRIVAL  OP  THR  MAGI— ALARM  OP  BBROD— MASSACRR  OP  THR  INNOCRNT»— RZBCUTION 
OP  ANTIPATRR — ^DRATH  OP  BRROD— DITI8IOV  OP  HIS  KINGDOM— A BCHRLA US,  KINO  OP 
JUD^SA — DBPOSSD  AND  BANISHRD— ANT1PA8,  TRTRARCH  OP  OALILRB — THR  TRTRARCH 
PHIUP^-HRROD  AGRIPPA  I.— HRROD  AORIPPA  n.— STATR  OP  JUDiBA  UNDBR  THR 
RMPIRR — THR  PROCURATOR  PONTIUS  PILATR — HIS  TTRANNICAL  OOTRRNMRNT — MISSION 
OP  JOHN  THR  RAPTI8T,  AND  MINISTRY  OP  JRSUS  CHRIST— ORIGIN  OP  THR  CBRISTIAV 
CHURCH,  AND  PAILURR  OP  THR  JBWISH— THR  TWO  STRRAMS  OP  JRWISH  HI8TORT — THR 
DAT  OP  PRNTRCOST— m  PIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH— THR  AP08TLRB  AND  THR  8ANBRDRIM 
— PHILIP  AND  SIMON  MAGUS  AT  SAMARIA — MARTTRDOM  OP  STRPHRN,  AND  CONTRRSIOK 
OR  ST.  PAUL — DRATH  OP  TIRRRIUS — ^SANISHXRNT  OP  PONTIUS  PILATR — ARABIAN  WA1&— 
ARRTA8  TAKRS  DAMASCUS— PAUL  RSCAPRS  TO  JRRUSALRM,  AND  RRTURN8  TO  TARSUS— CALI* 
OULA  AND  AGRIPPA— TUMULT  AT  ALRZANORIA — CLAIM  OP  CAUGULA  TO  DIVINB  HONOURS 
RRSI8TRD  RT  THR  ^WS— HIS  RBCBPTION  OP  THR  RMRA88T  OP  PHILO^UD^US— THR  JRWS 
OP  BABTLONIA— DRATH  OP  CALIGULA— TOLRRANT  RDICTS  OP  CLAUDIUS— PBACR  OP  THR 
JRWISH  CHUROHBS— CONTRRSION  OP  CORNBLIUS — THR  CHURCH  AT  ANTIOCH — ^BARNABARi 
AND  PAUL  AT  ^JRRUSALRM — JOURNRTS  OP  ST.  PAUL — ^HIS  TOTAGR  TO  ROMR,  PIRST  IMPRIS*- 
ONMRNT  AND  ACQUITTAL— DOUBTPUL  JOURNRT  TO  THR  WR8T— BIS  PINAL  1MPRI80NMRN9 
AND  MARTTRDOM— JUDiEA  AGAIN  UNDBR  PROCURATORS — CCSPIUS  PAD  US— TIRRRIUS  > 
ALRZANDBR— TRNTIDIUS  CUMANUS — ^ANTONIUS  PBUX — ^PARCIUS  PR8TUS — ALBINUS^-GRS- 
SIU8  rLORUS— 0MRM8  OP  DISA8TBR— DISTURBANCRS  AT  CiBARRA — MASSACRR  AT  JRRUSA* 
LRM— OUTBRBAK  OP  THR  RRBRLUON— RLRAZAR  AND  THR  SRALOTS — RISR  AND  DRATH  OP 
MANAHRM — MASSACRR  OP  ROMAN  TROOPS— AND  OP  JRWS  AT  CiBSARRA,  IN  STRIA,  AND 
AT  ALRXANDEIA— ADVANCR  OP  CB8TIUS  OALLUS— SIRGR  OP  JRRUSALRM — RBTRRAT  AND 
COMPLRTR  OVRRTHROW  OP  CRSTIUS—TRSP ASIAN  TAKRS  TBR  COMMAND — PRBPARATIONS 
OP  THR  JRWS — THR  MODRRATR  AND  SRALOT  PARTIRS — THR  HISTORIAN  J08RPHU8 — JOHN 
or  GISCHALA— CAPTURB  OP  JOTAPATA  AND  SUBRRNDRR  OP  JOSRPHUS — HIS  CHARACTIR 
AS  AX  HISTORIAN— RRPLRCTIONS  ON  THR  RR8ISTANCR  OP  THR  JRWS— SLAUOHTBR  OP  THR 
SAMARITANS— DRVASTATION  OP  GALILRR,  PBRiBA,  AND  IDUMJEA— DRATH  OP  KBRO— CON- 
DITION OP  JRRUSALRM — THR  SRALOTS  AND  ASSASSINS— THR  IDUMiBAN  RANDITS— PATB  OP 
ANTIPAS,  ANANUS,  AND  SACHARIAS,  TUB  SON  OP  BARUOH — TITUS  SBMT  AGAINST  JRRUSA* 
LBH— SSCRSSION  OP  THR  CHRISTIANS— TBRRR  PACTIONS  IN  THR  GITT — TITUS  PORMS  THR 
tnGH— HIS  NARROW  RSCAPR— TIGOUR  OP  THR  DRPRNCR— BORRORS  OP  THR  STBGR— CAP- 
TUBR  OP  BRSRTHA  AND  ANTONI A— BURNING  OP  THR  TRMPLR  AND  DBSTRUCTION  OP  JRRD* 
SAUm — ^PINAL    JRWISH    WAR    UNDRB    HADRIAN — ^RUILDINO    OP    MUA    CAPITOUNA— THR 
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OKBISTIANB  WDBB  TBM  FLAYIAIT  KMPSR0B8— THB  SBTBH  CHTTBCHni  OF  ASIA— ffT.  lOBH 
AKD  THB  OTHBB  AP0STLB8— TBAJAN :  LETTBB  OF  FLINT :  MABTYBDOM  OF  ZGVATII»— 
THB  CBBI8TIAN  APOLOQISTS — ^PBBSBCDTION  OF  AUBBLIUS— JUSTIN  MABTTB  AND  POLTCABP 
— BABTTBS  OF  LTON  AND  YIBNNB — ^IBBNiBUB — CHBISnANITT  AT  THB  DBATB  OF  COMMODUB. 

In  reading  the  annals  of  the  emperors  of  Eome,  we  cannot  but 
often  pause  to  ask  how  it  was  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  acquiesced  in  their  domination,  ^o  political  system 
has  ever  held  its  ground  for  long,  unless  it  has  had  a  foundation 
in  the  feelings,  wishes,  and  wants  of  a  great  portion  of  mankind. 
The  yearning  for  unity,  the  aspiration  after  concord  and  co-opera- 
tion for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  can  cast  a  delusive  halo  around 
the  projects  of  universal  empire,  or  discover  a  sense  in  the  dream 
of  "  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples."  To  such  sentiments  Augustus 
and  Yespasian  successfully  appealed:  such  hopes  lightened  the 
yoke  of  a  Nero  and  a  Commodus.  The  universal  prevalence  of 
such  ideas  in  the  age  of  the  Osesars  is  attested  by  a  mass  of  hea^ 
then,  Jewish,  and  Christian  testimonies.  The  state  of  the  world 
itself, — with  its  civilization  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  ripeness 
and  corruption,  its  philosophy  displaying  the  very  exhaustion 
of  human  wisdom,  its  barbarian  tribes  struggling  to  be  bom  into 
mighty  nations, — declared  that,  if  the  lesson  were  true  that 
was  taught  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  ^*the  Most  High  mleth 
m  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  wiQ,'' 
now  was  the  time  for  His  interposition.  Nor  was  the  want  more 
pressing  than  the  preparations  to  satisfy  it  were  complete;  The 
nations  that  formed  the  wide  field  of  ancient  civilization,  grouped 
around  the  great  inland  sea  which  made  their  communication 
ieasy,  bad  been  conducted  through  the  experiments  of  patriarchal 
royalty  and  republican  freedom,  cultivated  by  the  resources 
comn:ianded  by  mighty  monarchs  or  created  by  the  genius  of 
liberty,  till  they  were  united  under  the  empire  of  Borne,  and  that 
empire  subjected  to  one  will,  not  only  that  a  universal  empire 
might  prepare  the  way  for  the  messenger  of  the  king  of  kings, 
but  that  the  experiment  of  political  union  on  worldly  principles 
might  have  a  fair  trial.  Such  was  the  external  aspect  of  a  world 
waiting  for  its  King:  its  moral  and  spiritual  want  of  a  Saviour 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  pr^nant  utterances  of  the  Apostle 
Paul : — "  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe :" — "We  have  proved,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  all  are  under  sin :  that  the  promise  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Chaist  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe."  How 
that  promise,  which  it  had  been  the  whole  purpose  of  the  history 
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of  the  JewB  to  preserve  for  the  whole  world,  was  now  ftilfllled, — 
how  it  hegan  to  eclipse  its  own  shadow  among  the  Jews,  and  to 
satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  Grentiles, — ^to  relate  this  from  the 
historical,  and  not  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  is  the 
ardaons  bnt  inriting  snbject  of  this  chapter.  In  appealing  to  his 
readers  for  that  indulgent  sympathy  which  he  most  of  all  needs  in 
this  portion  of  his  work,  the  anthor  feels  that  he  is  most  likely  to 
secare  it  if  he  asks  them  to  join  him  in  the  invocation  :-^ 

''So  mach  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  i&ward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irra^ate ;  there  i^ant  eyes ;  all  mist  Crom  thence 
Purge  and  (Baperse ;  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  inyisible  to  mortal  sight" 

The  Scriptnres  themselves  introduce  ns  to  Christianity,  as  to  Ju- 
daism, from  a  purely  historical  point  of  view ;  and  we  have  now 
to  look  back  to  the  state  of  Palestine  at  the  epoch  when  it  was 
made  the  scene  of  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

We  have  followed  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land 
down  to  the  appointment  of  Herod*  the  son  of  Antipater,  as  king 
of  Judsea  by  the  favour  of  Antony  (b.o.  40),  and  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem and  the  extinction  of  the  Asmonsean  dynasty  in  the  year 
B.O.  37,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  tlie  reign  of  Hebod, 
misnamed  the  Great.*  Thus  far  he  had  played  the  part  of  a 
successful  adventurer,  who  had  allowed  no  scruples  of  principle, 
nor  any  restraints  of  Ills  professed  religion,  to  impede  his  favour  with 
his  powerful  patrons  at  Alexandria  and  Home.  But  the  prize  thus 
gained  had  to  be  defended  against  the  opposition  and  revenge  of 
priests  and  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  been  favourable 
to  Antigonus;  and  Herod  plunged  into  that  sea  of  blood  in  which 
it  is  hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  he  bathed  every  day  of 
his  reign.  He  began  by  punishing  the  whole  Sanhedrln  with 
death,  for  their  resolution  in  defending  the  city,  except  the  two 
great  Eabbis,  Shemeiah  and  Abtaleou,  who  had  advised  a  capitu* 
lation  ;  and  most  of  the  chief  adherents  of  Antigonus  shared  their 
fate.  The  property  of  the  slain  repaid  Antony  for  the  services  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  delivered  Jerusalem  from  its  licence.  Hyr- 
canus  now  returned  from  his  captivity  in  Parthia;  but  the  mutila- 
tion he  had  suffered  from  Antigonus  forbade  his  resuming  the 
high-priesthood ;  and  even  Herod  dared  not,  as  an  Idamsean,  as- 
sume the  sacred  oflSce ;  so  he  conferre*!  it  upon  an  obscure  Bahy- 
lonian  priest,  named  Ananel.    Upon  this  Alexandra,  the  mother 

•  See  pp.  180—1. 
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of  AristobDlus  and  Mariamne,  did  not  scruple  to  send  the  portraits 
of  both  to  Antony,  with  a  purpose  which  indicates  the  hold  that 
Greek  vices  had  taken  upon  the  Jews.  To  avert  the  danger, 
Herod  hastened  to  set  up  Aristobulus,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years  old,  in  place  of  Ananel ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  popular 
applause  which  greeted  the  young  Asmonsean  was  avenged  by  his 
murder  (b.o.  35).*  Ananel  was  now  replaced  in  the  high-priest- 
hood, and  the  renewed  complaint  which  Alexandra  made  to 
Cleopatra  was  rendered  harmless  by  the  bribes  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  Herod  with  Antony,  who,  when  the  Jewish  king  obeyed 
his  summons  to  Laodicea,  treated  him  with  the  highest  distinction, 
and  added  CoBle-Syria  to  his  dominions.  Herod,  however,  had 
been  so  doubtful  of  his  reception,  that  he  had  left  orders  with  his 
brother  Joseph,  to  whom  he  committed  the  government  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  put  Mariamne  to  death  on  the  news  of  any  evil  to 
himself.  The  secret  was  betrayed  by  Joseph,  and  Alexandra 
easily  persuaded  her  daughter  to  take  measures  for  securing  the 
kingdom,  even  at  the  pnce  of  becoming  Antony's  mistress.  The 
suspicions  wbich  Herod's  sister  Salome  hastened  to  instil  into 
his  mind,  were  roused  to  fury  when  Mariamne,  in  her  fond  folly, 
betrayed  her  knowledge  of  the  fatal  order,  wliich  Herod  naturally 
supposed  that  love  alone  could  have  extracted  from  Joseph.  Her 
charms  saved  her  from  instant  death,  but  Joseph  was  executed, 
and  Alexandra  imprisoned  with  every  indignity.  Some  years  later, 
when  Antony  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  Cleopatra, 
on  her  return  from  escorting  him  on  his  journey,  visited  Herod  at 
Jerusalem.  The  wily  king  was  as  firm  in  resisting  her  fascination 
as  her  enmity,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  only  dissuaded  by  his 
friends  from  changing,  probably,  the  current  of  events  by  her  assas- 
sination (b.o.  34).  He  afterwards  made  war  upon  the  Arab  king 
Malchus,  to  enforce  the  tribute  claimed  by  Cleopatra ;  and  the 
very  act,  by  which  he  gratified  her  and  Antony,  saved  him  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  final  war  with  Octavian.  Meanwhile,  though 
at  first  successful  in  the  Arabian  war,  Herod  was  involved  in  a 
great  defeat  by  the  treacliery  of  the  Egyptian  general,  Athenion ; 
and  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  overthrew  many  cities  of  Judsea, 
witli  the  loss  of  30,000  lives,  emboldened  Malchus  to  put  Herod's 
ambassadors  to  death.  But  a  signal  vengeance  was  exacted  for 
the  outrage,  and  Herod  returned  from  his  victory  to  prepare  for 
meeting  Octavian  at  Rhodes.  The  aged  Hyrcanus  now  ended  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  eighty  years  of  life  by  a  judicial  murder,  on  the 

»  See  p.  181. 
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charge  of  a  treasonable  corregpondence  with  the  Arabian  king. 
The  gOTemment  was  entrusted  by  Herod  to  his  brother  Pheroras  ; 
his  niother,  sister,  and  children  were  secnred  in  the  fortress  of 
Massada ;  and  Mariamne  was  placed,  with  her  mother,  in  that  of 
Alexandrion,  nnder  the  care  of  Soemns,  with  the  same  fatal  orders 
formerly  given  to  Joseph. 

Herod  might  well  donbt  his  reception  by  the  conqueror,  whose 
hard  heart  was  not  likely  to  be  won  by  flattery.  His  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  adopted  a  very  different  tone.  He 
boldly  avowed  his  attachment  to  Antony,  who  might  have  suc- 
ceeded by  following  his  advice,  to  put  Cleopatra  to  death,  and 
devote  all  his  resources  to  the  war.  Since  Antony  had  adopted 
a  course  more  fatal  to  himself,  more  advantageous  to  his  conquer- 
or, the  fidelity  which  would  have  saved  him  was  the  earnest  of  that 
which  was  ready  to  repay  the  clemency  of  Octavian.  Such  devo- 
tion struck  an  answering  chord  in  the  heart  of  Caesar's  avenger ; 
and  the  impulse  of  generosity  and  policy  was  quickened  by  the 
presents  which  Herod  offered.  Restored  to  his  throne,  the  Jewish 
king  afterwards  confirmed  his  favour  with  Csesar  by  entertaining 
him  magnificently  at  Ftolemais,  providing  for  the  wants  of  his 
army,  and  making  him  a  present  of  eight  hundred  talents.  His 
reward  was  the  restoration  of  the  towns  hitherto  separated  firom 
his  kingdom,  which  now  included  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
AsmonsBans,  uniting  the  five  divisions  of  Judeea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  Persea,  on  the  east  of  that  river, 
and  Idumsea,  in  the  south.  But  this  ftilfilment  of  Herod's  ambi- 
tion was  followed  by  another  and  a  darker  domestic  tragedy. 
Mariamne,  who  had  once  more  extracted  frona  her  guardian  the 
secret  of  her  intended  fate,  met  Herod's  return  with  coldness,  and 
at  length  upbraided  him  with  his  cruelty  to  her  relatives.  Urged 
on  again  by  Salome,  he  caused  Mariamne  to  be  tried  for  adultery 
with  Soemns;  and  she  was  convicted  on  a  confession  extorted 
from  her  eunuch  by  the  rack.  The  strange  invectives  with  which 
her  mother  assailed  her,  as  she  passed  to  execution,  for  unfaith- 
fulness to  so  affectionate  a  husband,  could  not  shake  her  firmness, 
and  the  death  of  Mariamne  was  worthy  of  the  last  descendant  of 
the  heroic  Mattathias.  The  terrible  remorse  which  dogged  her 
murderer  by  night  and  day  drove  him  into  a  dangerous  fever. 
While  he  lay  ill  at  Samaria,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  punishing  a 
new  attempt  which  Alexandra  made  to  seize  the  government,  and 
her  execution  was  followed  by  many  others. 

After  these  things,  the  course  of  Herod's  cruelty  was  somewhat 
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relieved  by  the  splendoiir  of  his  adminiBtration,  which  was,  bow* 
ever,  no  leae  fatal  to  the  trne  interests  of  his  kingdom.  All  his 
sympathies  were  with  heathen  cnstoms,  and  his  policy  prompted 
him  to  gratify  his  master,  and  seeure  his  protection  by  Romanizing 
the  Jews.  The  policy  of  the  HeUenizerB  under  the  8elencidiB  was 
revived,  bnt  with  earnest  protestations  of  regard  for  the  national 
religion.  Secnrity,  magnificence,  and  temptation  were  the  chief 
motives  of  his  measures ;  bnt  he  must  not  be  denied  the  praise  of 
developing  the  resources  of  his  kingdom.  Jerusalem  was  dese- 
crated by  a  theatre  within  the  walls  and  an  amphitheatre  without, 
where  quinquennial  games  were  founded  in  the  emperor's  honour, 
and  the  Greek  athletic  sports,  chariot  races,  and  musical  contests, 
were  alternated  with  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  What 
most  offended  the  Jewish  zealots  was  the  exhibition  of  trophies  of 
annouf  which  were  supposed  to  contain  idols,  till  Herod  com* 
manded  one  of  them  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  when  the- sight  of  the 
bare  peg  within  turned  indignation  to  ridicule.  But,  while  the 
fickle  populace  laughed,  the  zealots  prepared  to  act.  Tesk  eon* 
spirators— one  of  them  a  blind  man — were  apprehended  in  the 
theatre  with  daggers  under  their  cloaks,  and  put  to  death  with 
exquisite  tortures,  glorying  in  their  purpose  to  have  slain  the  tyrant, 
while  the  informer  who  betrayed  them  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
people.  Herod  now  converted  the  palace  of  Bans,  which  he  had 
named  Antonia,  into  a  strong  fortress  overlooking  the  temple, 
and  built  citadels  at  Gkba  in  Galilee  and  Heshbon  in  Penea. 
He  raised  for  himself  a  fortified  palace,  on  an  artificial  mound  at 
the  site  of  his  decisive  victory  over  Antigonus,  about  seven  mUes 
ti^om  Jerusalem.  The  city  of  Samaria  was  rebuilt  in  the  Boman 
style,  and  named  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Samaritans,  who  peopled  it  together  with  Herod's 
soldiers,  might  be  relied  on  for  antagonism  to  the  Jews.  The 
tower  of  Strato,  upon  the  sea  coast,  formed  into  a  splendid  city 
and  port,  with  moles  and  breakwater,  walls  and  towers,  a  theatre 
and  amphitheatre,  a  t«mple  to  Augustus,  and  colossal  statues  of 
Bome  and  Osesar,  received  the  imperial  name  of  Csesarea,  under 
which  it  is  best  known  as  the  Boman  capital  of  Judeea.  The 
erection  of  a  temple  in  white  marble,  dedicated  to  Augustus,  at 
Fanium  by  the  source  of  the  Jordan  (afterwards  Osesarea  Philippi), 
proved  the  length  to  which  Herod  could  go  in  conforming  to 
heathenism,  while  he  sought  to  gratify  his  subjects  and  to  rival 
the  fame  of  Solomon  by  an  entire  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  reduced  to  ruin  by  successive  sieges.    The  apprehen* 
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cdons  of  the  people  were  allayed  by  the  vast  material  collected  for 
the  new  bailding  daring  a  space  of  two  years,  before  Herod  ven- 
tured to  begin  the  demolition  of  the  edifice  of  Zembbabel  (b.o.  17), 
and  the  new  temple,  planned  on  a  larger  scale,  and  constructed  of 
white  onarble^  became  the  boast  of  tiie  most  zealons  Jews.*  In 
less  than  ten  years  it  was  ready  for  dedication ;  but  the  works 
npoin  it  went  on  till  within  a  few  years  of  its  destruction  by  Titos. 
The*  Jewish  tyrant  knew  how  to  imitate  the  munificence  of  his 
imperial  patron.  When  Judssa  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
were  visited  by  a  fSamine  and  pestilence  in  consequence  of  a  long 
drought,  Herod  made  free  use  of  his  treasures,  brought  com  from 
Egypt,  fed  60,000  persons  at  his  own  cost,  and  supplied  seed- 
eom  to  the  people  of  Syria,  thus  securing  great  infiuence  in  all 
the  re^on  round  Jud8ea.t  While  Herod  played  the  patron,  he 
neglected  no  means  of  preserving  favour  widi  his  own  patron. 
His  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  received 
their  education  entirely  at  Bome.  ISor  was  he  less  assiduous  in 
paying  court  to  Agrippa,  whose  friendship  might  one  day  be  of 
the  highest  moment.  Such  was  his  success  that  '^  Csesar  was 
said  to  assign  Herod  the  next  place  in  his  favour  to  Agrippa; 
Agrippa  to  esteem  Herod  higher  than  any  of  his  friends  except 
Augustus."  When  Agrippa  came  to  Asia,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
campaign  upon  the  Bosporus,  Herod  joined  him  with  a  large  fieet 
(b.0.  16),  and  obtained  as  his  reward  an  increase  of  territory  east 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  together  with  the  relief  of  the  Jews  in  the 
province  of  Asia  from  the  exactions  of  tax-gatherers.  When 
Agrippa  returned  Herod's  visit  at  Jerusalem,  he  offered  a  hundred 
oxen  in  the  Temple,  and  feasted  the  whole  people.  But  neither 
his  growing  power  nor  his  acts  of  munificence  could  secure  him 
against  the  hatred  of  his  own  subjects.  He  watched  with  restless 
vigilance  the  secret  societies  that  constantly  sprang  up,  and  is 
said  to  have  walked  the  streets  of  Jersualera  in  disguise,  to  pry 
into  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  him.  Such  was  his 
distrust  of  tlie  Pharisees  and  Essenes,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  both  sects;  but  their  r^olute 
opposition  made  him  renounce    the  scheme.      His  suspicious 

*  Matt  xxiT.  1 ;  Mark  xiii.  1 ;  Lake  xd.  6.  The  statement,  **  Forty  and  aix  years 
was  this  temple  in  building/'  marlu  the  inteiral  from  its  oommenoement  to  the  first 
PasaoTer  of  Christ's  publio  ministry.    John  11  20, 

f  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ddee  of  Phoanicia  in  particular  were  in  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  Palestine  for  food,  from  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  to 
die  time  of  Herod  Agrippa  L,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great^  whoi  '*  their  eomitn 
was  nourished  by  the  king's  oountry.**    Acts  xiL  20. 
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cmelty  increaeed  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  made  his  own 
honse  a  scene  of  horror  ficaroelj  parallded  in  the  history  of 
tyrants. 

The  complicated  genealogy  of  the  Herodian  family  does  not 
need  to  be  set  forth  at  length,  Herod  had  no  less  than  nine 
wives.  The  first,  Dores,  bore  him  a  son  Antipater,  who  inherited 
the  dark  and  crafty  ambition  of  his  race ;  while  Alexander  and 
Aristobnlus  *  vindicated  their  Asmonsean  descent  by  their  noble 
characters.  Brought  back  by  Herod  to  Jerosalem  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  raised  to  the  position  due  to  the  royal 
blood  of  Hasmon,  they  soon  excited  appreh^isions  in  Salome  and 
Fheroras  of  vengeance  for  their  part  in  the  murder  of  Marianme. 
The  mind  of  Herod  was  so  far  wrought  upon,  tliat  Antipater  was 
brought  forward  as  a  rival  to  the  young  princes,  and  sent  in  the 
train  of  Agrippa  to  Borne,  whence  he  constantly  wrote  letters  art- 
fully designed  to  inflame  his  father's  jealousy.  At  length  Herod 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  Augustus  at  Aquileia,  with 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  whom  he  accused  of  a  plot  against  his 
life.  Their  silent  indignation,  followed  by  a  modest  defence,  won 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  Augustus,  who  effected  an 
outward  reconciliation.  But  the  domestic  plot  soon  thickened 
again  through  the  intrigues  of  Antipater,  Salome,  and  Fheroras, 
the  details  of  which  are  too  intricate  and  repulsive  to  be  traced 
here.  Augustus  at  length  allowed  the  young  princes  to  be  tried 
by  a  council  of  150  persons  assembled  at  Berytus,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  governor  of  Syria.  The  influence  of  Herod,  and 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  pressed  the  charge  in  person,  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  his  sons  unheard ;  and  his  hesitation 
to  execute  the  sentence  was  ended  by  the  expression  of  popular 
sympathy  on  their  behalf.  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  were 
strangled  at  Sebaste ;  but  their  fate  was  soon  avenged.  Fheroras, 
the  brother  of  Herod,  died  under  circumstances  that  raised  a 
suspicion  of  poison ;  and  Herod  instituted  an  investigation,  which 
brought  to  light  a  plot  formed  by  Fheroras  and  Antipater  to 
poison  the  king  and  place  the  latter  upon  the  throne.  Antipater, 
who  had  meanwhile  absented  himself  at  Home,  landed  at  Osesarea 
only  to  find  the  plot  discovered  and  escape  impossible.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem  he  was  arraigned  before  his  father  and 
Yarns,  the  governor  of  Syria.  His  plausible  defence  was  answered 
by  the  rhetorician,  Nicolas  of  Damascus :  the  poison  which  was 

*  From  Ariatobulus  spcuig  the  branch  of  the  Herodian  fiunily,  distingaisbed  by  the 
soniune  of  Agripp*. 
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to  have  been  used  was  produced  in  court,  and  proved  instantly 
&tal  to  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death.  Antipater  was  eon* 
demned,  and  remanded  to  prison  till  Augustus  should  have  decided 
upon  his  &te  (b.o.  6). 

In  the  meantime  Herod  was  seized  with  apainftil  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, which  is  supposed.by  some  to  have  been  the  Oriental  plague. 
The  lower  part  of  his  body  was  covered  with  ulcers,  and  the  warm 
baths  of  Callirhoe  failed  to  give  any  relief.  The  belief  that  he 
could  not  recover  encouraged  the  people  to  acts  that  provoked 
anew  the  cruelty  which  his  sufferings  inflamed.  A  mob  headed 
by  Judas  and  Mattathias,  two  distinguished  Babbis,  pulled  down 
the  golden  eagle  which  the  king  had  set  up  over  the  portico  of  the 
temple ;  and  from  his  sick  bed  Herod  gave  orders  that  the  con- 
spirators should  be  burned  to  death.  As  his  end  drew  nearer,  he 
is  said  to  have  shut  up  the  principal  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome, 
with  orders  that  they*  should  be  put  to  death  the  moment  he  ex- 
pired,  that  the  city  might  be  fill^  with  mourners  at  his  funeral. 
^^  But  the  dying  requests  of  kings  proverbially  fail  of  their  accom- 
plishment, and  happily  for  human  nature,  this  sanguinary  iujunc- 
tion  was  disregarded."  * 

But  the  climax  of  the  dying  monster's  terrors  is  yet  to  be  re- 
lated. It  sprang  from  that  auspicious  event,  the  great  eentralfaet 
in  the  History  of  the  World^  which,  while  the  Idumsean  apostate 
lay  in  his  last  agonies,  was  the  theme  of  joyful  news  ^^  to  all  them 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem."  f  Oxir  familiarity  with 
the  simple  Gospel  narrative  makes  it  superfluous  to  relate  the  an- 
gelic announcements  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  forerun- 
ner John,  the  mysterious  incarnation  of  the  son  of  God,  from  the 
royal  line  of  David,  his  humble  birth  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem, 
while  herald  angels  sang  the  strain  which,  as  suddenly  as  their 
own  appearance  in  the  midnight  sky,  throws  a  flood  of  celestial 
light  upon  the  dark  page  of  human  history — "  Globy  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peacb,  good-will  toward  men  ; " 
the  adoration  of  the  shepherds ;  the  circumcision  of  the  child  by 
the  divinely  appointed  name  of  JESUS  {Saviour^  "  for  he  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins  ") ;  his  presentation  in  the  temple 
and  prophetic  welcome  by  the  aged  Simeon  and  Anna,  types  of 

•  M'llman's  HtMiory  of  the  Jew,  yoL  ii.  p.  88,  third  edition. 

f  Lake  ii.  88.  The  formal  discrepancy  of  our  era  with  the  real  date  of  our  Saviour's 
birth  has  been  already  noticed.  Nor  is  there  any  good  ground  for  fixing  the 
Nativity  at  Cfaristmas.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  Paasi 
over. 
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the  w];ok  expectant  Jewish  Church.  This  yisit  was  uimotioed 
ia  the  city,  agitated  with  the  more  immediate  hopes  and  fean 
that  centred  in  the  tyrant's  dying  coach.  Bat,  heathen  as  he 
was  at  heart,  Herod  had  more  than  once  been  alarmed  by  the 
general  agitation  that  pointed  to  some  speedy  deliverance,  nay. 
by  direct  prophecies  of  a  change  of  dynasty.  It  was  at  this  crisis 
that  an  imposing  cavalcade  entered  Jerasalem ;  a  band  of  Magi 
firom  the  distant  East,*  to  whom,  as  they  watched  the  heavens,  it 
had  pleased  God  to  point  out  ^^  one  bright  particolar  star  "  as  the 
sign  of  the  King,  of  the  Jews  and  the  Savionr  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  astronomer  has  discovered  no  more  oonceraing  that  laminary, 
than  the  fact  which  well-authenticated  history  attests,  that  it  snf* 
ficed  to  guide  the  Magi  on  their  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  pay  their 
adoration  to  the  being  whom,  they  regarded  as  more  than  mortal, 
and  to  lay  before  his  cradle  the  incense  of  Arabia  and  the  treasures 
of  the  East:— 

**  Genu  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrli  ftom  the  forest,  and  gold  iW>m  the  mine." 

The  people,  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  Idomsean  usurper,  or 
dreading  what  new  outrage  he  might  perpetrate  in  his  last  agony, 
were  startled  by  the  question  of  the  strangers,  ^^  Where  is  he 
that  is  bom  Xma  of  the  Jews  t  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
East,  and  are  come  to  worship  Him."  The  news  of  the  enquiry 
and  of  the  agitation  of  the  city  reached  Herod  on  his  death-bed ; 
and  the  crafty  monster  formed  a  scheme  to  cut  off  the  claimant 
of  that  crown,  which  he  himself  could  possess  but  for  a  few  days. 
Whether,  like,  his  descendant,  Agrippa,  Herod  ^^  believed  the  proph- 
ets" at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  or  whether  he  supposed  that  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  would  be  raised  up  in  the  quarter  to  which 
they  pointed,  he  enquired  of  the  priests  and  scribes  where  Jesus 
was  to  be  bom,  and  privately  directed  the  Magi  to  the  place  indi- 
cated by  Micah,t  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  bidding  them  re- 
turn and  infi>rm  him  when  they  had  found  the  child,  that  he  might 
go  and  worship  him  also.  The  plot  concealed  beneath  this  profes- 
sion having  been  frustrated  by  a  divine  warning  to  the  Magi,  the 
disappointed  king  thought  to  make  the  matter  sure  by  a  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  infants  in   Bethlehem  and  its  borders,  under 

*  Their  nomber  (Atm),  their  iDyal  rank,  and  their  names  (Gaepar,  Mddiior,  and 
fialthaiar)  are,  it  need  hardly  be  aaid,  tnditioiis  as  apocryphal  as  the  skulls  that  grin 
oat  from  amidst  the  blaas  of  jewels  in  the  shrine  of  the  **  three  kings"  at  Colognew 

t  Mieah  r.  2 ;  oomp.  John  yil  42. 
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(he  age  of  two  years.  When  the  notion  of  this  ^^  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,"  which  we  deriye  from  painters,  is  brought  to  the  test 
of  a  oomputation  based  on  the  size  of  Bethlehem,  we  find  that  the 
number  conld  scarcely  exceed  some  ten  or  twelve — ^no  extennation 
aasnredly  of  the  crime,  but  a  reason  why  we  might  expect  it  almost 
to  escape  the  notice  of  secular  historians.  And  yet  there  are  al- 
lusions to  it,  though  confounded  with  the  cruelties  of  Herod  in 
bis  own  &mfly,  and  that  Ae  more  easily  because  Bethlehem  was 
the  source  of  the  royal  line  of  David.*  The  eseape  of  the  holy 
child  Jesus,  against  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  thus  early  set 
themselves,  from  the  tyrant's  fury,  by  the  flight  of  the  holy  fiEunily 
to  Egypt)  is  the  more,  striking,  when  contrasted  with  the  almost 
simultaneous  direction  of  Herod's  rage  against  his  own  son.  We 
seem  again  to  hear  the  sentence  of  God  upon  the  tyrant  who  sought 
to  destroy  His  eonj  even  his^^  iom^  '^  Behold  I  will  slay  thy  son, 
ev&i  thy  ^Tisi  hamJ^^  f  It  must  have  been  just  about  the  time 
of  the  massacre  at  Bethleheo^,  that  Herod's  envoys  returned  from 
Borne,  bearii^  the  sanction  of  Augustus  to  the  execution  of  Anti- 
pater^  though  the  milder  sentence  of  exile  was  suggested.  Another 
Ikoxrid  incident  was  added  by  Herod's  attempt  to  commit,  suidde^ 
in  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  A  rumor  of  his  death  reached  the  ears  oif 
Antipater,  who  tried  to  bribe  his  gaoler  to  release  him.  With  the 
abject  subservience  of  such  a  tool  even  to  a  dying  tyrant,  the  man 
betrayed  the  offer  to  Herod,  who  at  once  issued  the  order  for  his 
son's  execution.  He  had  only  strength  to  add  his  last  directions 
to  his  will ;  and  he  expired  five  days  after  the  execution  of  Anti- 
pater, after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  reckoned  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus.  The  release  of  the  Jews  whom  he  had  shut  up  in 
the  Hippodrome  converted  the  mourning  he  had  hoped  to  prepare 
into  universal  joy.    Let  men  who  can  search  out  every  cause  but 

*  From  the  teimB  in  which  Macrobus  (Sat  U.  4)  relates  the  bitter  jest  of  Herod  upon 
the  death  of  Antipater,  it  appears  that  tradition  preserved  the  memory  of  the  massacre  at 
Bethlehem,  thoo^  confusing  it  with  the  execution  of  Antipater  >—**Angu8tiis,  quom 
audisset  inter  pueroty  quos  in  Syria  Herodes,  rex  Judaarum,  iti/ra  himaium  jussit  inter- 
ftfli,  fiUum  quoque  ejus  oodscua,  ait^  MeUos  esse  Herodit  porcoro  esse  quam  filium."  Oi 
course  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stresa  on  the  words  of  a  compiler  writing  four  oenturie* 
after  the  event;  but  Josephus  has  preserved  two  very  remarkable  references  to  a  mas- 
sacre which  Herod  caused  to  be  made  shortly  before  his  death.  He  says  that  Herod  did 
not  spare  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to  him,  but  slew  all  of  his  own  fiunily  who  sided 
with  the  Pharisees  in  reftising  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  emperor 
whUc  they  looked/onoard  to  achan^im  the  royal  Um,  (Joseph.  Ani^  xvl  IL  §  ?,  xiiL 
§  2,  §  6;  Lardner,  CrMMty,  vol  L  pp.  2^8,  882,  849 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  k 
V.  Herod.) 

f  Exod.  iv.  22,  23. 
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the  great  First  Cause  labour  as  they  please  to  reduce  all  moral  and 
physical  events  under  the  dominion  of  fixed  laws :  surely  none  who 
believe  in  a  Divine  Governor  of  the  world  can  fail  to  trace  His 
hand  in  the  fate  of  the  tyrant,  whose  reign  is  contrasted  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  in  the  very  land  of  promise,  with  the  advent 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Though  Herod  had  put  three  of  his  sons  to  death,  five  still  suiv 
vived  him,  and  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  at  Eome, 
where  he  was  brought  up  with  the  young  princes,  Claudius  and 
Drusus,  The  will  of  Herod  left  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  with 
Samaria  and  Idumsea,  to  Abohelaub,  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee 
and  Pereea  to  Hebod  Antipas,''^  his  sons  by  Malthace,  a  Samar- 
itan ;  and  Itursea,  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and  Batans&a,  to 
Philip,  his  son  by  Cleopatra ;  f  certain  cities  to  his  sister  Salome ; 
and  large  legacies  to  his  other  relatives,  as  well  as  to  Augustus 
and  the  empress  Julia,  Having  performed  his  father's  funeral 
obsequies,  and  made  a  conciliatory  address  to  the  people  in  the 
temple,  Archelaus  set  out  for  Rome,  to  obtain  the  emperor's  co^- 
firmation  of  his  title;  not,  however,  till  he  had  shed  the  blood  of 
8000  men,  in  putting  down  a  tumult  at  the  Passover.  Scarcely 
had  he  departed,  when  Sabinus,  the  procurator  of  Syria,  advanced 
to  Jerusalem,  for  tlie  purpose  of  seizing  Herod's  treasures.  A 
furious  battle  was  fought  between  the  Jews  and  Romans  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple  at  Pentecost ;  Sabinus  was  besi^^ed  in  the 
royal  palace;  pretenders  sprang  up  in  every  quarter;  and  an 
incipient  revolt  was  only  put  down  by  the  vigor  of  Varus,  the 
prefect  of  Syria.  The  claims  of  Archelaus  were  vehemently  op 
posed  before  the  tribunal  of  Augustus  by  Antipater,  son  of  the 
arch-intriguer  Salome,  on  behalf  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  supported 
by  the  eloquence  of  Nicolas,  of  Damascus.  The  emperor's  decree 
substantially  confirmed  the  will  of  Herod,  and  Archelaus  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  with  the  title,  however,  not  of  king,  but  Mhnarch 
(b.o.  3).    The  establishment  of  his  power  over  Judaea  caused  the 

*  This  is  the  "Herod  the  Tetrarch"  of  Matt.  xir.  1,  Lake  iil  1, 10,  ix.  7,  and  the 
^ King  Herod"  of  Mark  tL  14.  It  was  he  who  married  his  niece  and  aisteMn4aw,  He- 
rodias,  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  an  I  beheaded  John  the  Baptist 

f  This  FUlip  is  somedmes  called  Herod  Philip  IL,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother  Flulip  (or  Herod  Philip  L),  the  son  of  Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  high-priest 
Bimon,  whom  Herod  married  after  the  death  of  her  more  celebrated  namesake.  The 
treachery  of  this  second  Mariamne  to  her  husband  caused  the  exclusion  of  her  son  from 
all  share  in  Herod's  succession,  and  he  passed  his  life  in  a  prirate  station.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Herodias,  the  dau^ter  of  his  brother  Aristobulus,  who  deserted  falm  for 
Herod  Antipas. 
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Holy  FamUy,  on  their  return  i5pom  Egypt,  to  seek  a  home  at 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  under  the  milder  f^ovemment  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus  was  reckoned  a  Nazarene. 
The  distrust  of  Joseph  was  justified  by  the  cruelties  of  Archelaus, 
which  at  last  provoked  his  deposition  by  Augustus,  who  banished 
him  to  Yienne  in  Oaul  (a.d.  7).  From  this  date  to  the  death  of 
Caligula,  Judsaa  (with  Samaria  and  IdumsBa),  as  a  section  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  Roman 
procurators,  while  the  other  two  divisions  of  Herod's  kingdom 
were  governed  by  their  tetrarchs. 

Hebod  Antipas  ruled  over  Galilee  and  Fenea  Proper  for  forty- 
two  years  (b.o.  4 — ^a.d.  39).  This  capricious,  sensual,  and  super- 
stitious prince,  whose  cunning  was  stamped  by  the  Saviour  himself 
with  the  epitiiet  of  "  that  fox,"  who  could  at  one  time  listen 
gladly  to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  at  another  imprison 
him  for  reproving  '^  all  the  wickedness  he  had  done,"  was  enticed 
by  his  incestuous  passion  for  Herodias  into  taking  the  life  of  the 
last  and  greatest  prophet  of  tlie  Old  Covenant,  and  shares  Avith 
Pilate  the  bad  eminence  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  It  was  in  his  character  of  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  that  Jesus 
was  sent  by  Pilate  to  be  judged  by  him.  On  his  aspiring  to  the 
title  of  king,  Caligula  banished  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  Lyon 
(a.d.  39). 

The  third  of  the  brothers  among  whom  their  father's  kingdom 
was  divided,  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  the  northern  districts  beyond 
the  Jordan,  maintained  for  thirty-six  years  a  quiet  course  of  defer- 
ence  to  his  Boman  masters,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  magnifi.- 
cent  city  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  by  a  cave  which  the  Syrian  Greeks  had  dedicated  to  Pan, 
and  where  his  father  had  already  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus. 
This  city,  the  northernmost  limit  of  our  Saviour's  journeys,* 
deserves  notice,  too,  for  its  splendid  site,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Eobinson: — ^^  The  situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unu- 
sual degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles  in 
its  recess  at  the  southern  base  of  the  mighty  Hermon,  which 
towers  in  majesty  to  an  elevation  of  TOGO  or  8000  feet  above.  The 
abundant  waters  of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  over  the  limestone 
terrace  luxuriant  fertility,  and  the  graceful  interchange  of  copse, 
lawn,  and  waving  fields."  For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  his  tetrarchy  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria  (a.d.  33 
— 37),  but  it  was  bestowed  by  the  friendship  of  Caligula  on 

*  ]£att  xri.  18,  Mark  Tiii.  27. 
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Agrippo,  the  grandson  of  Arietobulus,  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
desire  of  Herod  Antipas  to  share  the  like  mark  of  iinpmal  &TOQr 
was  represented  by  hk  nephew  as  an  aet  of  treason,  and  thus 
Agrippa  obtained  the  tetrarchy  from  which  Antipas  was  deposed. 
We  have  seen  that  Agrippa  was  at  Borne  when  Caligaia  was 
assassinated,  and  rendered  the  last  offices  to  his  friend's  remains. 
He  promptly  transferred  his  fidelity  to  Glandius,  who  rewarded 
his  services  with  the  remaining  division  jf  the  now  re-united  king- 
dom of  Herod  the  Great,  over  which  he  reigned  by  the  title  of 
Hebod  Agbippa  L  (a.d.  41).  Daring  his  brief  tenure  of  a  title 
and  power  entirely  dependent  on  the  imperial  pleasure,  he  made 
himself  popular  with  the  Jews  by  his  strict  observanoe  of  the  law, 
and  his  persecution  of  the  infant  Christian  Church.^  His  pro- 
fessions of  religious  £eal,  liowever,  were  forgotten  in  the  Bhouts  of 
applause  which  greeted  him  on  the  occasion  when  the  Tynans  and 
Sidonians  sent  an  embassy  to  make  submission  for  some  ofi!^oe 
that  they  had  given  him.  It  was,  according  to  Josephus^  at  some 
games  held  at  Csesarea  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  that  Herod  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  theatre  in  a  robe  wrought  entirely  of  silver, 
which  flashed  back  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  with  such  splendour, 
that  the  dazzled  spectators  saluted  him  as  a  god.  '^  And  immediately 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  heoauae  he  fftwe  not  Ghdtheglary  : 
and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  *  Josephus 
says  that  ho  lingered  five  days  under  this  horrible  disease,  the 
same  that  consumed  the  persecutor  Antioehus  Epiphanes  (a.i>.  44). 
His  son  Herod  Agbippa  II.  was  then  at  Borne ;  and  Claudius 
hesitated  to  entrust  Judseato  a  youth  of  seventeen;  and  the  whole 
country  was  again  placed  under  a  Boman  procurator.  But  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  the  eldest  son  of  Aristobulns,  in  a.d.  48, 
opened  for  him  the  succession  to  the  little  Syrian-  principality  of 
Chalcis  on  the  Belus,  which  Olaudius  permitted  him  to  exehange 
for  Philip's  former  tetrarchy  of  Northern  Perssa,  together  with 
that  of  Abilene,  which  had  been  held  by  Lysanias  (a.d.  60).  Nero 
afterwards  added  several  cities  to  his  dominions ;  but  he  generally 
lived  in  royal  state  at  Jcmsalem  (which,  as  well  as  Berytus,  he 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings),  playing  the  part  of  an  arbiter  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  affecting,  like  his  father,  great  seal  for 

*  Acts  zSl  1-^.  <'Now  aViut  thftt  time  Herod  the  king  stretebed  forth  hb  handi 
to  rex  eertain  of  the  Churofa.  And  he  kiUed  Junes  the  bcother  of  John  with  the  swocd. 
And  hMnmheiaimUplea»&l  ifu  /«tat,  he  inroceeded ftirther  to  take  Peter alsa**  Josephos 
orerlooks  this  motire  when  he  rq^ards  the  persecution  ss  bconsistent  with  the 
known  humanity  of  Agrippa.  f  Acta  xil  23. 
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the  Jewish  law  and  customs,  though  he  lived  in  incest  with  his 
sister  Berenice.  This  double  character  of  his  life  gives  peculiar 
force  to  the  sc^ie  so  graphically  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  when  he  sat  as  the  assessor  of  the  procurator  Festus  at 
the  hearing  of  St.  Paul.*  "  The  ^p^wjp  with  which  the  king  came 
into  the  audience-chamber  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing ; 
and  the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned  words  of 
the  Apostle  suits  the  temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take 
part  in  the  destruction  of  his  nation."  He  repaid  the  favour  of 
Nero  by  siding  with  the  Eomans  in  the  great  Jewish  War.  On 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titns^  Agrippa  retired  with  Berenice 
to  Bome,  and  died  there,  the  last  of  his  house,  in  the  dosing  year 
of  the  first  century  (a.d.  100). 

From  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  Idumssan  dynasty,  it 
appears  that,  while  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  a  dependency  of 
Bome,  Judasa  Proper  (including  Samaria  and  Idumssa)  was,  with 
the  ^Lception  of  the  four  years  of  Herod  Agrippa's  reign  (a.d.  41 
— 14),  under  the  direct  government  of  a  succession  of  Boman 
procurators,!  generally  of  equestrian  rank,  who  exercised  full  mili*^ 
tary  and  judicial  authority,  being  responsible,  however,  to  the 
governor  of  Syria,  to  which  province  Judaea  had  been  again  an* 
nezed  at  the  deposition  of  Archelaus. 

The  fixed  policy  of  the  Eomans,  to  tolerate  the  religions  of  the 
provincials,  so  long  as  they  were  obedient  subjects,  threw  a  greater 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  power  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
doctors  of  the  law  than  they  possessed  while  the  nation  had  its 
own  princes.  This  internal  judicial  authority  was  exercised  by  the 
great  council  of  seventy-one  members — ^priests,  Levites,  and 
elders— called  the  Scmhedrm^  which  sat  at  Jerusalem,  and  acted 
as  a  court  of  appeal  irom  the  inferior  Sanhedrins  of  twenty-three 
judges  in  the  other  towns.  For  offences  against  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  especially  for  blasphemy,  they  inflicted  scourging  and 
other  penalties  short  of  capital  punishment.  They  even  con- 
demned pr»oners  to  death,  though  the  sentence  had  to  be  both 
confirmed  and  executed  by  the  procurator.  This  was  the  ease 
with  our  Saviour,  who  was  first  found  guilty  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  then  arraigned  by  them  before  the  bar  of  Pilate:  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  subjection  of  Judsea  to  the  power  of  Bome 
caused  the  form  of  his  death  to  be  the  ignominious  and  accursed 

•  Acts  XXT^  XXTl. 

f  The  exact  nature  of  tfala  office  has  been  explained  before. '  In  the  IShm  Tebtamcol 
the  procurator  is  called  Omemor  (fyefi^). 
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pitnislimeiit  of  the  meanest  class  of  the  men  for  whom  he  died, 
the  servile  scourge  and  cross. 

With  all  their  religions  and  national  sensitiveness,  and  their 
constant  readiness  for  sedition,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  no 
serious  cause  of  complaint,*  till  the  government  of  the  sixth  pro- 
curator, Pontius  Pilatb,  whose  name  seems  to  mark  him  as  of 
Bamnite  extraction.  On  his  appointment  to  the  government  in 
the  12th  year  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  25-6),  his  first  act  was  to  transfer 
to  Jerusalem  the  legions  which  had  been  vrisely  kept  at  Csesarea. 
Their  entrance  into  the  Holy  City,  with  the  images  of  the  emperor 
on  their  standards,  under  the  cover  of  night,  roused  the  Jewish 
sealots  to  frenzy,  and  Pilate  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  standards  to  Csesarea.  Two  other  instances  are  recorded 
of  insult  and  oppression,  by  which  Pilate  nearly  drove  the  Jews  to 
rebellion,  besides  the  massacre  of  those  Galileans,  ^'  whose  blood 
he  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,"  probably  in  the  temple  courts. 
It  was  amidst  the  excitement  which  such  tyranny  added  to  the 
foreign  yoke  by  which  the  people  of  Abraham  and  David  felt 
degraded,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes  which  were  collected  by  the 
rapacity  of  their  own  most  despised  countrymen  (the  ptMic(ms)j 
that  a  rumour  spread  abroad  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Christ,  the  anointed  son  of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on  his  father's 
throne,  the  Saviour  promised  by  the  prophets,  who  was  to  redeem 
Israel  &om  all  their  sufferings,  and  restore  to  them  the  kingdom. 

The  Evangelist  who  wrote  especially  for  the  Gentiles  marks 
with  extreme  minuteness  the  epoch  at  which  the  appointed  fore- 
runner announced  the  coming  of  the  new  kingdom.t  It  was  in 
the  15th  year  of  Tiberius — ^that  is,  from  his  association  with 
Augustus  in  January  a.d.  12 — ^and  in  the  first  year  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pontius  Pilate  (a.d.  26),  that  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias, 
opened  in  the  wilderness  that  mission  of  the  new  Elijah  which 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Malachi — the  preaching  of  re- 
pentance, of  a  heartfelt  reformation  of  life,  principles,  and  manners 
in  every  class — as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  remission  of 
sins  and  the  renovation  of  the  whole  race  of  man  by  the  coming 
Saviour.  Up  to  this  period  the  sacred  history  is  silent  concerning 
the  lite  of  Jesus  himself,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  glimpse, 
momentary  indeed,  but  full  of  meaning,  in  which  we  see  him,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  keeping  liis  first  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  re- 

*  We  are  now  speaking  of  Judaoa.  The  Jews  of  Rome  Buffered  a  great  perMontioii 
under  Tiberios,  which  Philo  attribates  to  Sqaniu.  They  were  expelled  from  the  city, 
tad  4000  were  drafted  mto  the  army.  f  Luke  fiii,  1, 
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sealing  his  consciousness  of  the  high  mission  ^^  to  do  his  Fatlier's 
work,"  and  proving  his  preparation  for  it  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptores  which  astonished  their  professional  expositors,  and  yet 
returning  in  the  spirit  of  filial  submission  to  N'azareth,  where— in 
striking  contrast  to  those  brilliant  promises  of  youth  which  we 
hare  so  often  seen  raised  only  to  be  disappointed — ^the  whole  re- 
cord of  eighteen  years  is  contained  in  the  one  brief  sentence, 
'^  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  age,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man."  And  now,  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty — ^the  same  at  which 
the  Jewish  priests  entered  on  their  ministry,  He  comes  forward, 
undistinguished  among  the  throng  that  flocked  to  John's  baptism, 
to  submit,  as  the  representative  of  mankind,  to  the  rite  which 
symbolized  the  need  of  our  nature  for  purification,  and  to  receive 
the  heavenly  sign  and  the  heavenly  voice  which  marked  Him  as 
the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  consecrated  Him  to  his  ministry.  How  He 
made  proof  of  that  ministry  by  his  deeds  of  wonder  and  words  of 
power  and  love,  how  He  exercised  it  by  ^^  going  about  doing  good," 
healing  the  diseases  of  men  while  He  renewed  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins,  and  preparing  his  ohosai  Apostles  both  to  be  witnesses 
of  what  He  did  and  teachers  of  what  He  taught,  till  He  aooom* 
plished  the  sacrifice  of  human  redemption  on  the  cross  of  Calvary, 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  his  resurrection,  and 
ascended  in  the  fall  sight  of  his  disciples  to  reign  in  heaven  as  the 
one  spiritual  King,  the  ruler  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible, 
till  he  shall  come  again  to  take  full  possession  of  the  dominion 
for  which  the  powers  of  the  world  are  meanwhile  contending, — ^all 
this  we  have  surely  no  need  to  weave  into  our  narrative.  The 
facts  are  the  most  famUiar  knowledge  of  every  Christian,  their 
spiritual  meaning  his  daily  meditation.  What  remains  for  as  is  to 
trace  their  outward  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  world ; — ^the 
introduction  of  a  new  power  among  the  social  and  political  ele* 
ments  of  human  life ;  a  '^  kingdom  not  of  the  world "  among* 
worldly  systems  of  polity ;  a  code  of  moral  principles  and  a  foun- 
tain of  immortal  hope,  that  infuse  a  new  element  of  life  into  hu- 
man action  and  endurance ;  the  formation  of  a  society,  distinct 
from  any  into  which  man  had  hitherto  been  gathered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  difiusing  those  principles  and  hopes, 
and  bringing  all  other  forms  of  social  life  within  their  influence. 
Henceforth  the  Chuboh  of  Christ  has  its  place  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  Church  was  no  new  thing  on  the  earth. 
As  its  very  name  is  identical  with  the  congregntion  which  Israel 
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had  formed  from  the  day  when  they  were  baptized  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  which  even  in  its  infancy  in  the  wilderness  is  called  in  New 
Testament  language  the  chnirck^  so  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  laid  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  its  doctrines  taught 
in  the  law  and  prophets,  its  functions  symbolized  in  the  worship 
and  social  life  of  Israel.  Had  the  Jews  been  &ithful  to  their  trust, 
Christianity  would  have  been  an  epoch  of  development  rather 
than  of  revolution.  All  that  was  weak,  temporary,  and  imper- 
fect— all  mere  "  carnal  ordinances  imposed  till  the  time  of  refor- 
mation,"— all  that  was  obscure  or  misunderstood  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  old  dispensation — ^would  have  been  gently  transformed 
by  the  light  and  life  of  the  new,  giving  clearness,  brilliancy,  and 
animation  to  the  truths  common  to  both, — grace  and  renovation 
fur  fallen  man, — ^love  as  the  new  spirit  of  the  world.  But  to  this 
glorious  possibility  of  their  calling  the  Jews  had  proved  unfaithful 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  history,  and  they  finally  re- 
nounced it  when  they  rejected  Christ  before  the  tribunal  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  Now  then  the  old  forms  to  which  they  clung  after  cor- 
rupting and  distorting  them  in  every  point,  must  be  destroyed, 
bearing  down  the  nation  in  their  fall,  instead  of  being  cast  off  by 
the  expansion  of  the  people's  inner  life.  Instead  of  a  new  glory 
beaming  forth  upon  die  hill  of  Zion,  and  displaying  to  all  the 
nations  the  tme  character  of  ^^a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,'^  Jerusalem  exhibited  the 
scene  of  a  frantic  mob,  gathered  from  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire, to  keep  the  most  solemn  of  sacrifices  to  God,  and  to  sacrifice 
ithe  most  blameless  of  victims  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  worst  of 
princes,  and  the  rulers  who  had  urged  them  to  reject  and  murder 
iheir  Messiah  trying  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection 
J>y  the  most  shallow  artifice ;  while  the  Church,  numbering  only 
about  120  names,  is  hidden  in  an  upper  chamber  of  an  obscure 
•house.  That  the  latter  may  increase,  the  former  must  be  removed 
out  of  the  way ;  and  the  history  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianity 
over  the  world  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  overthrow  and  dis- 
persion of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  destruction  of  their  city  and 
itemple,  a  remnant  only  being  reserved  for  that  restoration  which 
is  among  the  most  mysterious  of  the  purposes  of  Divine  Providence. 
"  The  history  of  the  Jews  " — ^to  use  the  beautifiil  image  of  its  mod- 
em writer — "  The  history  of  the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Herod, 
not  rightly  named  the  Great,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  separates  it- 
self into  two  streams :  one,  narrow  at  first,  and  hardly  to  be  traced 

«  Acts  Til.  88. 
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its  fiecret  windingB  into  the  world,  but  with  the  light  of  heaven 
upon  it,  and  gradaally  widening  till  it  embraces  a  lai^  part  of 
Asia,  part  of  Africa,  the  whole  of  Enrope,  and  becomes  a  mighty 
irresiBtible  river, — a  river  with  many  branches, — gladdening  and 
fertilizing  mankind,  and  bearing  civilization,  as  well  as  holiness 
and  happiness,  in  its  conrse : — ^the  other,  at  first  as  expansive,  but 
gradaally  shrinking  into  obscurity,  lost  in  deep,  almost  impenetra- 
ble ravines ;  sullen  apparently  and  lonely,  yet  not  without  its  pe- 
culiar majesty  in  its  continuous,  inexhaustible,  irrepressible  flow, 
and  not  without  its  peculiar  influence  as  an  undercurrent  on  the 
general  life  and  progress  of  mankind."  ^ 

The  visible  source  of  the  first  of  these  streams  is  to  be  sought 
in  that  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  small  band  of  120 
disciples  are  waiting  for  the  ^  promise  of  the  Father,"  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  once  to  mark  them  as  his  new  chosen  peo- 
ple, and  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  witnessing  to  the  world  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  which  it  finally  attested. 
The  fulfilment  of  that  promise  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (May  26, 
A.i>.  30)  t  was  attended  by  a  sudden  influx  of  converts  at  the 
preaching  of  Peter,  answering  to  the  character  of  the  feast  at 
which  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offered  to  Jehovah ;  and 
among  them  were  representatives  of  the  Jews  of  every  country 
within  the  empire,  and  even  of  some  beyond  its  frontier,  who  thus 
diffused  tlie  seeds  of  the  new  religion  throughout  all  the  world. 
The  Church  expanded  at  one  bound  to  8000  members,  who  were 
united  in  these  simple  elements  of  communion; — ^the  doctrme 
taught  by  the  Apostles, — the  fdlowship  of  love  and  mutual  help, 
— ^the  hreahing  of  bread  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  death, — and 
prayer.  The  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  first  Christians  held 
the  doctrine  of  communism,  as  opposed  to  the  right  of  property, 
is  clearly  seen  from  the  language  of  Peter  to  Ananias, — ^*'  While 
the  land  remained,  vxis  it  not  thine  own  f  " — ^to  keep  or  sell — ^'  and 
after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  ovon  power  f  " — ^to  give  the 
money  or  retain  it?  It  was  from  the  free  impulse  of  duty  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  of  love  to  brethren  in  want,  that  *'  none  of 
them  said  that  aught  of  the  things  that  he  possessed  was  his 
own."  "They  had  all  things  common,"  in  the  sense  of  com- 
municating all  that  was  needftil  to  all  that  were  in  want ;  and 

*  Milman,  Rttwry  ofikejw^,  toI.  il  p.  91, 8rd  edition. 

f  We  paai  over  the  chronological  qnestiona  raised  concerning  oar  Savioar's  ministrj, 
m  too  intricate  for  discottion  here,  and  as  not  affecting  the  essential  outline  of  our  hia> 
lOfy. 
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fche  arrangements  the  j  made  for  the  orderly  administration  of  their 
beineyolenoe  form  no  precedent  for  disordering  the  first  prindiplei 
of  right  and  \rrong.  Bnt  the  awful  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
loudly  proclaimed  that,  whichever  of  the  courses  lawful  for  the 
conduct  of  worldly  a&bs  be  adopted,  it  must  be  carried  out  with 
honesty,  and  that  to  tamper  with  truth  is  a  heinous  sin  against 
Qod  himself.  The  terror  struck  by  that  example  was  a  wholesome 
check  to  indiscriminate  precession  t)f  the  discipleship  which  was 
daily  becoming  more  popular,  while  the  mirades  performed  by  the 
Apostles  in  the  name  of  Christ  conyineed  all,  and  exasperated  the 
rulers.  The  Sanhedrin  first  tried  to  silence  Peter  and  John  by  a 
stem  injunction.  Even  after  the  imprisoned  Apostles  had  been 
deUyered  by  an  angel,  the  council  could  hardly  be  persuaded  by 
the  sage  advice  of  the  great  £abbi  Gamaliel  to  be  content  witli 
scourging  them,  whOe  they  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  for  Christ  At  length  when  Stephen — one  of  tbu9 
seven  men  appointed  to  relieve  the  Apostles  of  the  secular  w(»rk 
of 'distribution  to  the  poor — distinguished  himsdf  by  his  signal 
miracles  and  by  his  irresistible  arguments  with  the  Hellenistie 
Jews,  his  defeated  opponents  obtained  from  the  Sanhedrin  by 
suborned  evidenoe  an  irregular  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
executed  in  a  popular  tumult.  The  death  of  the  protomartyr  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians,  nearly  all  ot 
whom,  except  the  Apostles,  were  scattered  firom  Jerusalem  over 
all  Palestine  and  Syria,  carrying  the  Gospel  not  only  to  the  Samar- 
itans, bnt  to  the  Jews  in  Gentile  cities.  The  first-fruits  of  this 
movement  were  the  conversion  of  Samaria  by  the  deacon  Philip, 
and  the  confusion  of  the  magician  Simon,*  and  the  more  glorious 
exhibition  of  Divine  power  in  arresting  Sattl  in  the  iuU  career  of 
persecution,  and  calling  him  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles* 
Kor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  conversion  by  Philip  of  the  high 
officer  of  the  Ethiopian  queen  Candace,  already  a  Jewish  prose* 
lyte,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
church  which  has  preserved  an  unbroken  existence  in  Abyssinia 
to  the  present  day. 

These  events  appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  Tiberius, 
the  same  in  which  the  Samaritans  made  such  vehement  complaints 
of  Pilate  to  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria  (father  of  the  emperor), 
that  he  sent  the  procurator  home  for  the  judgment  of  the  emperor 

*  The  leftder  is  referred  to  the  ecdesiastical  historums  for  the  legends  oon> 
•eming  this  iiofxwtor,  who  is  said  to  hATe  become  the  founder  of  a  sect  o< 
heretics. 
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(a.d,  87).  Pilate  arrived  at  Borne  after  the  death  of  Tiberias ; 
and  one  of  the  praiseworthy  acts  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
Caligola's  reign  was  his  banishment  to  Vienna  (  Vienne)  npon  the 
Rhone,  where  a  momiment  still  bears,  though  by  very  donbtfol 
antbority,  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb.* 

In  the  laBt  year  of  Tiberius,  another  erent  ooenrred,  of  much 
interest  in  oonneotion  with  the  apostolic  history.  The  wife  whom 
Herod  Antipas  had  repudiated  in  order  to  marry  Herodias,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Arabian  diieffcain  Aretas,  who  took  up  arms  on 
the  pretext  of  avenging  the  insult,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Herod 
Yitellius  set  bis  army  in  motion  to  attack  Petra,  and  while  the 
march  of  his  army  was  direoted  through  PersBa,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Jews,  that  he  would  not  display  his  standards 
in  Judaea,  the  Bcmian  governor,  with  his  staflT,  visited  Jerusalem  at 
tiie  Passover,  as  he  had  done  once  before.  Both  his  visits  were 
marked  by  fitvonrs  to  the  people  and  a  change  in  the  high-priest- 
hood. The  news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  which  arrived  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  feast,  caused  Yitellius  to  hasten  back  to  Antioch, 
and  Aretas  took  the  opportunity  to  seize  Damascus.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  with  the  Arabian  King,  which  took  place 
early  in  Caligula's  reign,  would  doubtless  involve  the  restoration 
of  Damascus  to  the  Komans ;  and  thus  we  are  led,  with  a  high 
d^;ree  of  probability,  to  the  year  38^  as  about  the  period  when 
8aul,  residing  at  Damascus  some  time  after  his  conversion,  had 
his  Ufe  plotted  against  by  the  Jews,  and  ^^  the  governor  \mder 
Areiaa  the  ^tng  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,  desirous  to 
apprehend  him ; "  but  he  was  let  down  over  the  wall  in  a  basket 
— like  the  spies  at  Jericho  by  Rahab  —and  so  escaped  to  Jeru- 
salem. There  he  was  presented  by  Barnabas  to  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  James,  and  after  staying  only  fifteen  days,  signalizing  him- 
self by  disputing,  like  Stephen,  with  the  Hellenizing  Jews,  he 
only  escaped  Stephen's  fate  by  fleeing  to  his  native  city  of 
Tarsus. 

The  following  years,  toatime  a  little  after  the  accession  of 
Claudius,  were  occupied  with  his  labours  in  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and 
to  this  period  we  may  perhaps  refer  the  sufferings  enumerated  in 

*  EdsebioB  has  preseired  a  tradition  that  Pilate  killed  himself,  wearied  with  his 
misfortanes.  The  wild  legend,  which  rektea  that,  after  wandering  about  as  a  Taga* 
bond,  like  Cain,  he  plunged  into  the  ditmal  lake  on  the  siunmit  of  Moont  Pllatns, 
above  Lucerne,  over  which  his  shade  hovers  when  a  storm  is  near,  has  been  made 
famous  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  Anne  of  Geientein.  The  report  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius 
OD  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  other  documents  entitled  Ada  POaHy  have  as  little 
connection  with  him  as  the  Swiss  mountain. 
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his  second  epistle  to  tbe  Corinthians — a  severe  and  triumphant 
test  of  the  new  convert's  spirit.* 

There  are  some  points  of  interest  in  the  relations  of  Caligula  to 
the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were  at  present  confounded  by 
the  Eomans  out  of  Judesa.  Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  been  carried 
to  Home  by  his  mother  Berenice  after  the  murder  of  her  husband 
Aristobulus,  had  formed  an  intunate  friendship  with  Caius,  and 
the  imprudence  with  which  they  conversed  about  their  prospects 
of  dominion  at  Bome  and  Jerusalem  led  to  the  arrest  of  Agrippa. 
On  the  death  of  Tiberius  he  was  at  once  released,t  and  soon  after- 
wards raised  by  Caligula,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  tetrarchies  of 
Philip  and  Herod  Antipas.  On  his  voyage  to  Cassarea  he  touched 
at  Alexandria,  where  the  Greeks,  always  jealous  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  settled  among  them  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  a  million, 
insulted  the  new  king.  The  Roman  governor  Flaccus  not  only 
encouraged  the  demonstration,  apparently  in  order  to  provoke  the 
Jews  to  some  tumult  which  could  be  severely  punished,  but  he 
effected  his  object  by  instigating  the  Greeks  to  demand  that  the 
statue  of  the  emperor  should  be  set  up  in  the  synagogues.  The 
rising  of  the  outraged  people  was  put  down  with  slaughter  and 
plunder,  but  Flaccus  was  recalled  to  Eome  to  answer  for  his 
rashness.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  emperor  himself 
gave  a  similar  provocation  to  the  whole  of  the  Jews,  by  his  claim 
to  be  worshipped  throughout  the  empire ;  and  Fetronius,  the 
governor  of  Judaea,  was  even  commanded  to  set  up  a  colossal 
statue  of  Caius  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  While  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  prepared  to  resist  the  sacrilege  to  the  death,  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  the  emperor's  purpose, 
and  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  sent  envoys  to  counteract  tiiem 
(a.i>.  40).  The  Jewish  deputation  was  headed  by  the  venerable 
Phtlo  JuDiBus,  whose  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Greek  philosophy 
with  the  writings  of  Moses  have  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  a 
precursor  of  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Alexandria.  Philo  has  left  an 
amusing  account  of  the  mad  reception  which  Caligula  gave  to 
both  sets  of  envoys.  He  led  them  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  the 
palace,  inspecting  the  works  in  progress,  now  stopping  to  charge 
them  with  atheism  because   they  refused  to  worship  him,  and 

«  Acts  is.  20— SO;  2  Oor.  zL  24—88;  OaI.  L  16—24.  The  "three  yean  >*  of  the 
Ust  passage,  compated  in  the  Jewish  method,  agree  with  the  reckoning  which  places 
tbe  conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  a.d.  86,  and  his  flight  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  in 
▲.p.  88. 

f  Caius  is  said  to  hare  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  as  hear/  as  fab 
fetters. 
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answering  their  assurances  that  thej  prayed  and  sacrificed  for 
him,  with  the  retort — " But  not  to  mSj^  and  anon  turning  round 
^^  as  in  a  play,"  to  ask,"  Pray  why  do  you  not  eat  pork  ? "  Philo 
regards  it  as  a  special  interposition  of  divine  mercy,  that  they 
were  at  last  dismissed  with  the  expression  of  contemptuous  pity, 
"  Men  who  think  me  no  god  are  more  unfortunate,  after  all,  than 
criminal."  But  the  tyrant  held  to  his  purpose  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Agrippa,  and  a  Jewish  rebellion  was  one  of  the 
evils  averted  by  the  dagger  of  Ghssrea.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
under  Caligula  embraces  some  incidents  that  occurred  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  Jews  who  had  resided  in  Baby- 
lonia in  great  numbers,  ever  since  the  Captivity,  were  generally 
treated  by  the  Parthians  with  toleration;  but  at  this  time  an 
insurrection  was  made  by  two  brothers,  and  after  some  successes, 
the  insurgent  Jews  were  driven  into  Seleucia,  where  no  less  than 
60,000  perished. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  dead  Caligula  was  indebted  for 
the  last  rites  to  the  Jewish  prince  Agrippa,  whose  mediation 
between  the  Senate  and  Claudius  helped  to  place  the  latter  quietly 
upon  the  throne.  Besides  his  reward  in  the  kingdom  of  Judeea, 
A^ppa  obtained  from  Claudius  an  edict  of  toleration  for  the 
Jews  throughout  the  empire,  which  was  enforced  against  the 
people  of  Dora,  when  they  insulted  the  Jewish  synagogues.  Mean- 
while the  conversion  of  Saul  had  been  followed  by  the  cessation  of 
that  persecution  which  ensued  upon  Stephen's  death,  and  by  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Jewish  Christians.  ^^  Then  had 
the  churches  rest  throughout  all  JudsBa  and  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
and  were  edified ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied."  *  To  this  interval 
may  be  referred  that  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
when  the  Apostle  Peter,  to  whom  first  Christ  had  given  "the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  opened  it  for  the  admission  of 
the  centurion  Cornelius  and  his  Gentile  friends,  and  soon  after* 
wards  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  the  truths  then 
first  revealed  to  himself,  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons :  but 
m  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  Him" — ^"  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance  unto  life."t 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  too,  that  the  fii'st  Church  of  Christ 
was  founded  beyond  the  limits  of  Judsea.  The  persecution  after 
the  death  of  Stephen  sent  back  to  their  own  provinces  many  of 

•  Acts  iz.  81.  t  Acts  z.,  xi. 
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the  provincial  JewB  who  had  been  converted  when  they  went  ap 
to  the  feast  of  Penteooet,  and  thus  the  Gospel  was  carried  to 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch.  At  the  latter  city,  some  natiTea 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  freer  from  prejudice  than  their  brethren  of 
Judsea,  stayed  on  their  journey,  and  {nreached  the  Gospel  to  the 
Greeks.  The  church  at  Jerusalem,  surprised  to  hear  that  many  had 
believed  in  the  idolatrous  and  licentious  capital  of  Syria,  sent 
thither  a  converted  Levite,  himself  a  native  of  Cyprus,  whose 
powers  as  a  teacher  had  caused  his  name  of  Joaeph*  to  be  changed 
into  Babnabas,  that  is,  a  atm  qfaxharta^ianj  or  ofjprophacy.  Having 
confirmed  the  new  converts  in  their  faith,  Barnabas  went  to  Tarsus 
to  seek  Saul  as  a  fellow-labourer.  They  taught  together  for  a  year 
with  such  success,  that  the  new  sect  was  deemed  by  the  people 
worthy  of  a  new  name,  and,  in.  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
naming  the  followers  of  a  distinguished  leader,  '^  the  disciples 
were  called  Chbistians  first  at  Antioch."  f  This  infant  church 
soon  gave  a  proof  of  true  Christianity  by  sending  relief  to  their 
brethren  in  Judaea  during  a  gi^eat  famine,  which  was  predicted  by 
Agabus,  a  Christian  prophet  The  occurrence  of  this  famine  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Claudius  (a«d.  45),  gives  us  a  safe  chronological 
resting-place.  Barnabas  and  Saul,  who  were  the  messengers  of 
the  church  of  Antioch,  probably  arrived  at  Jerusalem  just  after 
the  time  of  the  persecution  and  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  and 
they  returned  to  Antioch  to  commence  those  great  missionary 
travels  which  planted  the  Church  firmly  in  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire.  The  details  of  these  journeys,  as  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  abundant  illustrations  which  they 
have  received  from  commentators,  belong  to  the  special  prov- 
ince of  Scripture  History.:|:  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  prob- 
ably in  the  years  48  and  49,  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  Cypms, 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  the  wild  regions  of  Lycaonia.  Their  re- 
turn to  Antioch  was  followed  by  a  discussion  respecting  the  obli- 
gation of  Gentile  converts  to  observe  the  Jewish  law.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  went  to  Jerusalem,  whei*e  the  question  was  solemnly 
debated  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  in  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
Church,  sometimes — ^but  erroneously-— called  the -PlSr^^  CkywMsH  of 
Jerusalem  (about  a.i>.  50).§  Though  the  decision  was  unanimously 

•  Acta  iv.  86,  xi.  19—26. 

f  The  name  is  formed  precisely  after  the  analogy  of  Pompei-«ftt,  Herodi-oiii,  ftc 

X  The  yaluable  work  of  Con jbeare  and  Howson,  The  lAfi  and  JB^itOn  of  3L  Frnd, 
Is  the  best  guide  over  this  field. 

§  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  those  representative  assemblies  of  all  flic 
chorches  which  are  known  as  (Beumemeal  or  Univenal  Cknmeik. 
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in  favour  of  Christian  liberty,  the  JncUdzing  spirit  was  henoeforth 
a  constant  sonrce  of  trouble,  with  which  Paul  had  to  contend  with 
all  his  might,  and  its  working  ia  the  Chureh  was  one  chief  element 
of  those  corruptions  which  began  thus  early  to  infect  Christian 
parity.  Even  the  Apostles  themselves  gave  proof  of  the  infirmi^ 
ties  of  human  nature.  A  warm  contention  had  abready  taken 
place  between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch  on  this  very  question  ; 
and  another  difference  separated  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  about 
to  start  again  from  Antioch,  to  visit  their  converts  in  Asia  Minor. 
Barnabas  bent  his  course  to  Cyprus,  where  he  vanishes  from  the 
sacred  history ;  nor  is  the  gap  supplied  by  the  few  traditions  oon* 
ceming  him,  or  the  spurious  epistle  which  bears  his  name.  Mean* 
while  the  "  Second  Missionary  Journey  "  of  St.  Paul  extended  over 
a  period  of  four  years  (a.d.  fil — 54),  embracing  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  carrying  the  Gospel  to  Europe.  From  Antiocdi 
he  sailed  to  Cilicia,  and  passed  th!rough  Lycaooia  and  Galatia  to 
the  Tread,  where  ihe  spiritual  cry  of  Europe  was  uttered  in  vision 
by  a  man  of  Macedonia,  ^^  Come  over  and  help  uei"  Obedient  to 
the  call,  he  visited  the  cities  of  Philippi,  Thesealoniea,  and  Beroea, 
"^names  inseparably  associated  with  memorable  scenes  in  his  min* 
istry.  At  Athens  he  encountered  the  twofold  opposition  of  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  to  the  doctrine  of  '^  Jesus  and  the  Besmrection," 
and  made  his  decisive  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  heathen  world, 
to  recognize  in  the  Obiristian  revelation  the  Ukknown  God  whom 
they  ab*eady  ignorantly  worshipped.  But  his  chief  labours  were  at 
Corinth,^  ^e  capital  of  the  Boman  province  of  Achaia,  and  the  very 
focus  of  all  the  elements  of  later  Hellenism^ts  refined  luxury,  its 
abandoned  vice,  its  self-sufficient  wisdom — ^to  all  which  he  opposes 
the  simple  doctrine  of  ^'  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling* 
block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  to  them  whidi  are  called, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."  Armed  against  the  contempt  excited  by  such  teaching 
by  the  divine  assurance,  ^'  I  have  much  people  in  this  city,"  he 
resided  there  for  eighteen  months  (a.d.  58 — 54),  supporting  him- 
self by  his  manual  labour  as  a  tent-maker.  It  was  here  that  the 
Apostle  wrote  the  earliest  of  those  wonderful  letters,  which  are  to 
us  not  only  the  chief  source  of  primitive  Christian  doctrine,  but 
the  reflection  of  the  living  society  of  the  primitive  Churoh-^^ 
Mrst  and  Second  EpisUea  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  treatment 
which  St.  Paul  met  with  from  the  Boman  authorities  exhibits 
the  tolerence  of  the  government  of  Claudius.  The  decemvirs  at 
Philippi  having  scourged  and  imprisoned  the  Apostle  and  Silas, 
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on  the  pretext  that  their  presence  caased  a  tumult  in  the  city, 
hastened  to  dismiss  them  on  learning  that  they  were  Soman 
citizens ;  nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the  great  example  which  Pan] 
has  left  of  the  manly  but  temperate  assertion  of  his  political  rights, 
by  nsing  in  extreme  cases,  thongh  not  till  he  had  suffered  much, 
that  talisman  of  safety,  OwU  Bomcmus  sum.  At  Coriuth,  the 
refusal  of  the  proconsul  Gallio— perhaps  the  elder  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca — ^to  concern  himself  about  the  charge  which 
the  Jews  brought  against  Paul,  deserves  the  praise  of  impartial 
justice,  rather  than  to  be  quoted  as  a  proverb  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence, though  this  motive  was  doubtlefis  present  also.  In  the 
spring  of  a.d.  54,  Paul  sailed  from  Oenchreed,  the  port  of  Oorinth, 
touching  at  Ephesus,  where  he  taught  in  the  synagogue,  but 
refused  the  entreaties  of  the  converts  to  remain  long,  as  he  hastened 
to  reach  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost  (a.i>.  54). 

From  Jerusalem  he  returned  to  Antioch  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  just  about  the  time  of  Kero's  accession  to  the 
empire,  he  set  out  on  his  "  Third  Missionary  Journey,"  which 
again  occupied  about  four  years.  Having  visited  the  Ohnrehes  he 
had  founded  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  he  remained  at  Ephesus  no 
less  than  two  years  and  a  half  (a.d.  54 — 57),  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  afterwards  so  distinguished  for  its  connection  with 
St.  John.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  Mrst  HpiMe  to  (As 
CarifUhianSj  shortly  before  his  departure  for  Macedonia,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  tumult  excited  by  the  craftsmen  whose  living 
depended  on  the  worship  of  the  great  Artemis.  After  again 
visiting  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,  where  he  seems  to  have 
gone  as  far  westward  as  lUyricum,  he  turned  back  to  Corinth. 
His  three  months'  stay  in  that  city  is  memorable  for  his  epistle  to 
the  Church  which  had  been  already  founded  among  the  Jews  at 
Bome,  we  are  not  informed  by  whose  ministry,  but  doubtless 
through  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  eastern  provinces  with  the 
capital.  The  earnest  desire  which  he  expresses  to  visit  the  Boman 
Christians,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen,  as  part  of  a  wide  scheme  of 
labour  in  the  western  provinces,''^  was  postponed  for  the  fulfilment 

*  Bom.  XT.  24—29.  **  Whawver  I  take  my  journey  itdo  Spmin^  I  will  corns  fo  you  : 
for  I  tniBt  to  see  you  in  my  jooniey,  and  to  be  brought  on  mj  way  thitherward  by 
yon,  if  iiist  I  be  somewhat  filled  with  your  company.  Bat  now  I  go  mito  Jeroaalem 
to  minister  vnto  the  saints.  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Maoedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  contribation  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jenisalem.  .  .  .  When 
therefore  I  hare  performed  this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fniit,  /  wifl  oom§  hy  yoh 
M>  Spain.'' 
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of  a  pressing  claim  of  duty  at  Jersualem,  which^  however,  led  the 
Apostle  to  Borne  in  a  manner  very  different  from  his  own  design. 
He  passed  through  Macedonia  to  the  Troad,  and  thence  coasted 
Asia  Minor  to  Miletus,  where  he  took  a  leave  of  the  elders  of  that 
city  and  of  Ephesus,  the  most  affecting  perhaps  in  human  lan- 
guage, under  a  presentiment  of  impending  danger  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  confirmed  by  direct  prophetic  warnings  at  Tyre  and 
Cffisarea.  We  shall  soon  see  how  much  had  occurred  in  Judsea  to 
excite  the  passions  both  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Roman 
authorities,  the  one  on  the  very  verge  of  insurrection,  the  other 
watching  like  a  keeper  over  a  wild  beast.  This  state  of  things 
will  explain  the  well-known  scene  related  in  the  Aot8y  of  St.  Paul's 
seizure  in  the  Temple,  on  a  charge  of  desecrating  its  courts  by  the 
intrusion  of  his  Gentile  companions,  and  his  prompt  rescue  from 
the  mob  by  the  tribune  of  the  Boman  garrison  of  Antonia,  who 
supposed  him  to  be  one  of  the  seditious  adventurers  now  springing 
up  on  every  hand  (a.d.  58).  We  need  not  repeat  the  Scripture 
narrative  of  his  hearing  at  Csssarea,  first  before  Felix,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  two  years,  by  the  next  procurator,  Festus ;  of  his 
defence  before  Agrippa;  his  appeal  to  Csesar;  his  voyage  as  a 
prisoner,  and  shipwreck  at  Malta ;  his  reception  by  the  brethren 
on  his  way  to  Home,  where  he  arrived  probably  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  61,  and  almost  certainly  not  later  than  tiie  spring  of  62.* 
Our  last  information  from  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  that  Paul, 
instead  of  being  imprisoned,  was  committed  to  the  separate 
custody  of  a  soldier  (who,  according  to  Boman  custom,  would  be 
chained  by  one  arm  to  the  prisoner,  for  whom  he  was  responsible),t 
and  that  ^^  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house, 
and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  no  mom  forbidding  him!^  %  As  might  have  been  expected 
from  that  Judaizing  spirit  against  which  he  argues  so  strongly  in 
his  Epistle,  he  was  but  partially  successful  among  the  Boman 
Jews,  but  his  converts  from  the  Gentiles  included  some  even  ^^  of 
CsBsajr's  household."  §  Internal  evidence  fixes  to  this  period  the 
Epistles  to  Philemon^  the  Cdlossicms^  the  Eph^ericmSj  and  the 
PhUvppiamSy  which  contain  affecting  allusions  to  his  imprison- 


*  See  the  chronologioal  note  in  dmybeare  and  ffowton^  Appendix  iiL  Note  OL 
The  argument  that  St  Paul^a  trial  must  have  come  oflf  before  the  fire  of  Rome^  after 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  acquitted,  aeema  quite  concluaire. 

t  Acta  jjM.  20.  X  Acta  xxviiL  SO,  81.  {  FhiUpp.  It.  28. 
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ment,  lightened  by  the  hope  of  speedy  liberation.^  The  empttH>r 
to  whom  Panl  had  so  oonfidently  appealed,  thongh  his  name  was 
Nero,  had  not  yet  b^nn  to  persecute  the  Ohristiang,  while  he  was 
not  unlikely  to  take  pleasure  in  disappointing  the  Jews ;  and  the 
hearing  of  8t.  Paul,  though  so  long  delayed,  proTidentially  took 
place  shortly  before  the  fire  of  Borne.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  acquitted,  and  probably  in  the  year  68.  The  intentions  ex* 
pressed  in  the  passages  just  referred  to  are  usually  taken  as 
evidence  that  Paul  went  from  Rome  to  Macedonia  «nd  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  by  the  very  critics  who  deny  the  jfbrce  of  an  infeiv 
ence  from  tiiB  passage  about  Spain  in  the  Epirile  to  the  Bomoms^ 
But  very  strong,  though  fragmentary,  confirmations  are  gathered 
from  Clemens  Bomanus,  Chrysostom,  and  JaxNne,  in  £ivonr  oi 
the  visit  to  the  West ;  f  and  tibere  is  at  this  point  an  interval  of 
some  years  unaccounted  for  in  the  surccession  of  his  Epistles. 
For  no  reader  of  the  Epistles  to  Timoihy  and  Titus  can  doubt  that 
their  dates  are  very  near  to  one  another ;  and  the  Second  EpiBUs 
to  Timothy  was  clearly  written  wlrile  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at 
Bome^  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  raartiydom.  Now  we  are 
distinctly  tcdd  by  JercHne  that  Paul  suffered  at  Borne  in  the  14th 
year  of  Nero  (a.d.  67 — 68),  and  the  idea  of  a  long  imprisonment 
is  precluded  by  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  oondeomation  in  the  heat 
of  the  persecution.  All  that  can  be  certainly  affirmed  is,  that 
when  Paul  wrote  his  .Ftrst  EpiMe  to  Timothn/^  he  had  recently  left 
EphesuB  on  a  journey  to  Macedonia^:]:  and  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  Second  Epistle  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Borne,  having 
once  been  arraigned  before  Nero,  whom  he  now  speaks  of  as  a 
ravenous  beast,  from  whose  jaws  he  had  been  rescued  for  the  time, 
while  his  trial  had  given  him  a  new  opportunity  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  hearing  of  the  Gtentiles.§  Whether  he  appeared  a 
sec(md  time  brfore  the  emperor,  or  was  despatched  in  prison,  to 
guard  against  the  impression  which  such  another  scene  might 
have  produced,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  whether  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  iriends  in  the  emperor's  household  that,  instead  of 
being  thrown  to  the  lions  or  hung  upon  the  cross,  he  suffered  the 
honourable  death  of  beheading,  and  his  body  was  permitted  to 
rest  in  a  tomb  on  the  Ostian  road.    The  Christian  reader  feels  too 

•  PhiUpp:  a.  24 ;  Philemon  22. 

f  See  IHd.  of  the  BibUy  art  Paul,  p.  761.  There  is  no  erldenoe  except  a  ragoe 
tradltioii,  which  we  could  well  wish  to  bellere,  that  St.  Paul  founded  the  Cliurcli 
which  unquestionably  existed  hi  our  own  island  from  a  very  eariy  period  of  the  Romat 
oocupation.  X  1  Tim. !.  8.  §  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 
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deeply  all  that  he  owes  to  the  example,  the  Bpirit,  aud  the  writings 
of  St.  Paid,  to  demand  of  the  historian  an  attempt  to  delineate  his 
character. 

While  the  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles  was  thns  laying  the  fonnda- 
tiona  of  the  Ghnrch  in  the  eastern  prorinces  of  the  empire,  and  at 
Rome  itself)  the  system  of  corrupted  Judaism,  which — ^to  nse  his 
own  language^— had  long  been  waxing  old,  was  ready  to  vanish 
away ;  and  the  supposed  year  of  his  second  imprisonment  (a.d. 
66)  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion,  which  was 
quelled  by  Yespasiau  and  Titns  in  seas  of  blood  and  fire.  On  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  in  a.d.  44,  Jndea  was  again  placed  nnder 
the  Soman  procurators,  who  treated  the  country  as  if  it  required 
to  be  reconquered.  The  army,  also,  was  discontented  at  the 
emperor's  censnre  of  their  negligence  in  the  repression  of  the  r^ 
joicingS' which  broke  out  at  Csesarea  upon  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a 
cause  which  Josephus  regards  as  one  chief  origin  of  the  great 
Jewish  war*  Cnspins  Fadus  adopted  severe  measures  to  put  down 
a  dyil  war  that  was  raging  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  people  of  Persea,  as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  robbers  whom 
Herod  Agrippa  had  been  too  weak  to  suppress.  The  procurator 
was,  however,  checked  by  the  emperor,  and  the  government  of  the 
Temple,  with  the  nomination  of  the  high-priest,  was  committed 
to  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased 
Agrippa,  who  was  succeeded  in  these  functions  by  his  nephew, 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  In  a.d.  46,  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius 
Alexander,  an  apostate  Egyptian  Jew,  who  preserved  the  tran- 
quillity of  Judsea  till  he  was  superseded  by  Yentidius  Cumanus, 
about  A.D.  40.  Then  all  was  changed,  and  the  unhappy  country 
was  plunged  into  the  sea  of  tumult  which  engulphed  it  in  another 
twenty  years.  The  standing  animosity  of  the  army  towards  the 
people  was  permitted  to  break  all  bounds,  and  the  indecent  out- 
rage of  a  soldier  at  one  of  the  great  festivals  provoked  a  tumult,  in 
the  suppression  of  which  20,000  Jews  were  slain.  At  length,  the 
barefaced  injustice  with  which  Cumanus  supported  the  Samaritans 
in  their  attacks  upon  Jewish  travellers  led  to  the  interference  of 
TJmmidius  Quadraj;us,  the  prefect  of  Syria.  While  inflicting  heavy 
chastisement  on  the  leaders  of  both  factions,  Quadratus  sent 
Cumanus  and  his  military  tribune,  Celer,  to  Rome,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  Agrippa  procured  the  banishment  of  the  former  and  the 
execution  of  the  latter  (about  a.d.  53).  But  even  Agrippa  was 
not  strong  enough,  even  if  he  cared,  to  protect  the  Jews  at  Rome 
from  the  jealousy  roused  by  any  suspicion  of  the  spread  of  their 
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^  superstition."  One  consequence  of  the  imperial  edict  expelling 
all  Jews  from  the  city,  in  a.  d.  52,  was  to  give  Paul  the  invalaable 
aid  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.* 

The  successor  of  Cnmanns,  Antoious  Felix,  was  the  brother  of 
the  notorious  Pallas,  and  like  him  a  freedman  of  the  emperor, 
from  which  circumstance  he  is  also  called  Claudius  Felix.  The 
bad  eminence  which  he  occupies  in  the  sacred  history  can  the 
better  be  understood  from  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  Tacitus  • 
— ^^  By  every  form  of  cruelty  and  lust  he  wielded  the  power  of  a 
king  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave."t  The  appointment  of  Felix  over 
Palestine  within  the  Jordan  and  Arabia  Petrsea  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  tetrarchy  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
region  was  given  to  Agrippa  11. ;  and  while  the  latter  lived  in 
incest  with  one  of  his  sisters,  Berenice,  Felix  had  enticed  another, 
Drusilla,  from  her  husband,  Aziz,  King  of  Emesa,  and  besides  her, 
the  governor,  once  a  slave,  had  two  other  wives  of  royal  birth. 
From  Drusilla  he  seems  to  have  learnt  enough  of  the  religion  of 
Moses  to  be  curious  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Christ,:^  and  to 
make  him  tremble  upon  his  tribunal  ^^  as  Paul  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come."  The  High-Priest 
Jonathan,  whose  influence  had  aided  his  elevation,  had  already  been 
assassinated  in  the  Temple  for  using  the  like  remonstrances.  But 
the  unscrupulous  severity  of  Felix  was  successful  in  putting  down 
the  robbers  and  assassins  {dcarii) :  and  the  impostors  who  sprang  up 
in  every  quarter  were  crucified  whenever  they  were  takeu.  Among 
these  was  the  Egyptian  Jew,  who  is  alluded  to  by  the  tribune 
Lysias,§  as  having  led  out  into  the  wilderness  4000  murderers 
( Josephus  says  30,000).  Encamping  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  over 
against  Jerusalem,  he  assured  his  followers  that  the  walls  would 
fall  down  like  those  of  Jericho.  The  host  dispersed  on  the  first 
attack  of  Felix ;  many  were  slain ;  but  the  Egyptian  effected  his 
escape.  The  crowning  outrage  of  Felix  was  perpetrated  at  Ctesarea, 
in  a  massacre  of  the  Jews,  who  were  continually  at  feud  with  the 
Greek  population  of  the  city. 

Eecalled  in  a.  d.  62,  Felix  had  influence  enough  at  Rome  to 
escape  punishment,  though  his  brother  Pallas  had  long  since 

•  Acts  xyiiL  2. 

f  Tadt  mu,  r.  9.  It  woold  seem  from  uiolher  pAsaage  of  Tkotiva  that  Cumaiiua 
•nd  Felix  were  Joint  procomtocs,  tlie  foimer  in  Galilee,  and  the  Utter  in  Samaria; 
that  both  conniTed  at  the  same  wrongs;  but  that  Quadratos  shielded  Felix  bj 
■n^Ung  him  a  member  of  the  court  which  condemned  Gomanos  {Atm.  xiL  ft4.)  Bnl 
Josephus  cieaiiy  represents  Felix  as  only  the  successor  of  Comaniia.  * 

t  See  Acts  xxIt.  22, 24.  8  Acts.  xxL  87. 
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lost  favour  with  Kero,  while  the  Oreeks  of  Osesarea  obtained, 
through  the  influence  of  Burrhus,  a  decree  depriving  the  Jewish 
citizens  of  their  rights.  ^^  This  decree  still  fhrther  inflamed  the 
contest.  The  Oreeks  became  more  and  more  insulting;  the  Jews 
more  and  more  turbulent."  Porcius  Fsstus,  the  successor  of 
Felix,  gave  by  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul, — ^whom  Felix 
had  kept  in  prison,  hoping  to  extort  money  from  him, — a  proof  of 
that  honest  firmness  which  marked  the  rest  of  his  brief  adminis- 
tration. The  robbers  and  assassins  were  repressed,  and  another 
impostor  who  led  out  a  multitude  into  the  wilderness  was  put  to 
death.  The  arrogance  of  Agrippa,  however,  raised  a  new  difficulty 
at  Jerusalem.  In  front  of  the  AsmonsBan  Palace,  on  Mount  Zion, 
he  erected  a  building  completely  overlooking  the  Temple,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  worship  in  its  courts  as  he  reclined  upon 
his  couch.  The  priests,  rightly  regarding  the  Bomanized  prince 
as  a  spy,  built  up  a  wall,  which  not  only  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
king,  but  of  the  Boman  guard.  Festus  of  course  joined  with 
Agrippa  in  requiring  its  demolition ;  but  he  permitted  the  Jews  to 
appeal  to  the  emperor  by  a  deputation  headed  by  the  High-Priest 
Hilkiah.  Their  mission  succeeded  through  the  influence  of  Pop- 
psea;  but  the  high-priest  was  detained  at  Bome,  and  Agrippa 
appointed  in  his  place,  first  Joseph  Cabi,  and  then  Annas,  the 
fiifth  of  the  sons  of  Annas,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
who  had  lived  to  see  all  his  five  sons,  and  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas, 
hold  that  dignity.  like  the  Saddncean  sect  in  general,  Annas 
was  zealous  for  the  law  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Boman  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Festus,  to  cause  the  stoning  to  death 
of  the  Apostle  Jambs  thb  Jirerr,  who  had  presided  over  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem.*  But  the  deed  proved  unpopular,  and  Annas  was 
deposed  from  the  high-priesthood.  The  government  of  Albinus, 
who  succeeded  Festus,  was  one  continued  scene  of  mercenary  and 
rapacious  profligacy ;  Jerusalem  was  kept  in  constant  turmoil  by 
the  factions  of  rival  high-priests,  and  the  confusion  was  increased 
by  the  discharge  of  18,000  workmen,  upon  the  final  completion 
of  the  Temple  (a.  d.  63—4). 

The  appointment  of  Gesskts  Flobus,  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
Boman  procurators,  brought  on  the  crisis  that  had  been  so  long 
preparing.  Throwing  aside  every  restraint  on  his  cruelty  and 
rapacity,  he  openly  provoked  rebellion  as  a  pretext  for  new 

*  This  is  the  sUtement  of  Joeephus.    For  other  aoooants  of  (he  death  of  James,  see 
Smith's  Diet  of  the  BibU^  toI  L  p.  9S6. 
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eeverities ;  and  the  chief  check  upon  the  procarator  was  removed 
by  the  congenial  character  of  Oestios  Gallns,  the  governor  of 
Syria^  before  whom  three  miDions  of  Jews,  assembled  at  the 
Passover,  in  vain  laid  their  complaints,  while  Florns  stood  by, 
deriding  them. 

The  year  preceding  the  final  revolt  (a.d.  65)  was  marked  by  the 
direst  prodigies  of  impending  war  and  of  the  desolation  of  the 
Temple.  Dnring  the  whole  year  a  oomet  shaped  like  a  scimitar 
hnng  over  the  city,*  and  many  an  eye-witness  testified  to  the  ap« 
pearance  described  by  Milton : — 

"  As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Waged  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  fai  the  douds ;  before  each  Tan 
Piiok  forth  the  airy  kni^ts,  and  oouofa  their  spears, 
Till  thickest  legions  dose;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  dther  end  of  hearen  the  wdkin  bums." 

Thelnrazen  gate  of  the  Temple,  which  required  twenty  men  to  move 
it  on  its  hinges,  flew  open  of  its  own  accord  in  the  dead  of  night,  as 
if  to  let  in  the  advancing  armies  of  the  heathen,  while  the  departure 
of  the  hosts  of  angelic  guards  was  signalled  to  the  watching  priests 
by  the  sound  of  many  feet  within  the  sacred  courts,  and  a  mighty 
voice  crying,  "  Let  us  depart  hence."  Still  earlier,  the  city  had 
been  familiarized  with  the  unheeded  warning  pf  a  fanatic.  ^^  A 
countryman  named  Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  began  suddenly  to  cry 
aloud  in  the  Temple — A  voice  from  the  East !  a  voioe  from  the 
West  /  avoioefrom  the  four  windel  a  voice  agamHJ&njuidlem  and 
against  the  Temple  I  a  voioe  againstihe  hridegrooms  and  bridee  /  a 
voice  againtp  the  whole  people/  Day  and  night  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  city  he  went  along  repeating  these  words  in  a  loud 
voice.  Some  of  the  leaders  seized  him  and  had  him  severely 
beaten.  He  uttered  no  remonstrance,  no  entreaty  for  mercy,  he 
seemed  entirely  regardless  about  his  own  person,  but  still  went  on 
reiterating  his  fearful  burthen.  The  magistrates  then  appre- 
hended him,  and  led  him  before  Albinus,  the  Boman  governor ; 
there  he  was  scourged  till  his  bones  could  be  seen ;  he  uttered 
neither  shriek  of  pain  nor  prayer  for  mercy,  but  raising  his  sad 
and  broken  voice  as  loud  as  he  could,  at  every  blow  cried  out, 
Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem !  Albiaus  demanded  who  he  was  and 
whence  he  came :  he  answered  not  a  word«  The  Roman  at  length, 
supposing  he  was  mad,  let  him  go.    All  the  four  years  that  inter- 

*  The  recent  splendid  appearance  of  Donatl's  Comet  (a.d.  1S6S)  will  enable  moat 
•eaders  to  recognise  the  form. 
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vaned  before  the  war,  the  boq  of  Ananns  paid  no  attention  tc 
anj  one,  and  never  spoke  excepting  the  same  words,  Woe^  tooe  to 
Jerusalem !  He  neither  corsed  any  one  who  struck  him,  nor 
thanked  any  one  who  gave  him  food.  His  only  answer  was  the 
same  melancholy  presage.  He  was  particularly  active  daring  the 
festivals,  and  then  with  greater  ireqnency  and  still  deeper  voice 
he  cried,  Woe^  wos  to  the  city  and  to  the  Temple!  At  length, 
during  the  siege,  he  suddenly  cried  out,  Woe^  woe  to  mysdfl  and 
was  struck  dead  by  a  stone  £rom  a  balista."  *  To  the  omens,  of 
which  these  are  but  a  few,  was  added  the  prevalent  belief  among 
the  ChristianB  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  present  dii^nsation 
by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment ;  and  many  a  man  of 
advanced  and  middle  life  must  have  retained  a  vivid  impression 
of  Christ's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
terrible  reply  he  had  given,  just  before  his  death,  to  the  inquiry, 
^^  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  the 
coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world ! "  f 

Amidst  such  a  state  of  imiversal  agitation,  the  decree  of  Nero 
reached  Ccesarea,  assigning  the  magistracy  to  the  Greeks;  and 
the  Jews  soon  learnt  how  it  was  to  be  exercised.  Thar  synagogue 
was  surrounded  by  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  Greek,  who, 
refusing  an  offer  much  above  its  value,  put  up  some  mean  build- 
ings, on  purpose  to  obstruct  the  access.  The  Greek  magistrates 
refiised  to  interfere,  and  Florus,  having  received  large  bribes  from 
both  parties,  simply  withdrew  to  Samaria.  As  the  Jews  threaded 
their  way  through  the  narrow  approadies  upon  the  Sabbath,  they 
were  compelled  to  witness  odious  insults  upon  their  religion.  They 
attacked  the  Greeks,  who  had  armed  themselves  in  anticipation  of 
this  result.  The  Jews  were  worsted.  Collecting  their  copies  of 
their  law,  they  retired  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Narbata,  and 
sent  twelve  of  their  chief  people  to  Samaria  to  ask  aid  fromt 
Florus,  and  remind  him  of  the  eight  talents  he  had  received.  His' 
only  answer  was  to  fling  the  envoys  with  insults  into  prison ;  but^ 
with  the  fear  before  him  of  being  called  to  account  at  Eome  for  tiie 
tumult,  and  for  all  his  other  crimes,  Florus  deliberately  resolved 
to  fan  tlae  flame  which  this  spark  had  kindled.  At  the  moment 
when  the  news  from  Cfesarea  had  thrown  Jerusalem  into  a  fresh 
farment,he  demanded  seventeen  talents  from  the  Temple  treasury. 
The  zealots,  who  already  controlled  the  city  by  means  of  their 
bands  of  assassins,  stimulated  the  mob  to  open  insults  upon  the 
name  of  Florus,  who  advanced  with  his  army  to  Jerusalem,  and 

•  VUinan'fl  History  of  the  Jew  toI  9.  pp.  119,  180.  f  Matthew  xxit. 

vol-  ni. — 86  ^  I 
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took  op  his  quarters  in  the  palace.  The  following  morning  a  bodj 
of  troops,  let  loose  npon  the  npper  market-place,  massacred  8600 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  while  the  most  distingnished  Jews^ 
including  even  Boman  citizens,  were  brought  before  the  tribonal 
to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  It  was  in  vain  that  Berraiice,  in  the 
absence. of  Agrippa  in  Egypt,  fell  down  as  a  suppliant  before 
Florus.  She  was  compelled  to  take  measures  for  her  own  safety 
from  the  soldiers.  For  a  while  the  dty  was  pacified  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  priests ;  but  Florus  had  prepared  a  new  provocation. 
Two  cohorts  from  Csesarea  marched  into  Jerusalem,  striking  and 
trampling  down  the  zealots  who  resisted  their  advance  towards 
Antonia  and  the  Temple.  Floras  issued  from  the  palace  to  join 
them,  but  was  unable  to  force  his  way  through  the  crowds  that 
blocked  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  people  severed  the  commnmca- 
tion  between  the  Temple  and  Antonia.  Thus  reduced  to  a  state  of 
siege,  Florus  sent  for  the  rulers,  and  arranged  to  retire  from  the 
city,  leaving  only  one  cohort  in  it  as  a  g^ard.  Soon  after  his 
departure  for  Gsesarea,  Agrippa  returned  fit>m  Egypt,  and  made  a 
last  effort  to  persuade  the  people  to  submit  to  Florus  tUl  anothw 
governor  should  be  appointed.  At  the  mention  of  that  odious 
name  he  was  assailed  with  imprecations  and  volleys  of  stones^  and 
retired  finally  6rom  the  city.  War  had  now  fairly  commenced  in 
Jerusalem.  The  troops  bad  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Antonia  and 
the  upper  city  on  Mount  Zion,  leaving  the  Temple  and  the  lower 
city  in  possession  of  the  Jews.  After  a  conflict  of  seven  days  the 
zealots,  under  Eleazab,  the  son  of  the  High-Priest  Ananias,  took 
the  upper  city  and  burned  the  palaces  of  the  high-priest  and  of 
Agrippa,  with  the  public  archives ;  and  two  days  later  the  tower 
of  Antonia  was  stormed,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  There 
remained  only  a  remnant  of  the  party  of  Agrippa,  with  3000  horsoi 
whom  he  had  sent  for  their  protection,  besieged  in  the  Asmomean 
palace.  About  the  same  time  the  strong  fortress  of  Massada,  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  Roman  garrison 
put  to  the  sword.  Here  Makahem — a  younger  son  of  tiie  cele* 
brated  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  had  perished  in  a  revolt  which  he 
raised  soon  aftier  the  exile  of  Archelaus,  leaving  to  a  powerful 
party  the  watch-word,  We  have  no  hmg  hut  <r<>^?— proclaimed  him- 
self the  leader  of  the  zealots,  and  marched  upon  Jerusalem.  The 
outer  works  of  the  palace  were  mined  and  burned,  and  the  garrison 
capitulated.  The  Jews  and  the  troops  of  Agrippa  were  allowed  to 
depart ;  the  Roman  soldiers  retired  to  the  three  strong  towers  built 
)y  Herod,  and  all  left  in  the  palace  were  put  to  death.    The  suo- 
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eesa  was  followed  bj  the  execntion  of  the  Higb^Priest  Ananias  and 
his  brother,  who  were  fotmd  hidden  in  an  aqueduct ;  but  these  and 
other  excesses  displeased  the  people;  and  when  Hanahem  pro- 
ceeded to  assume  the  royal  diadem,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
partisans  of  Eleazar.  In  him  the  insurgents  lost  the  only  hope  of 
a  competent  leader.  The  Boman  soldiers  in  the  towers  were  soon 
compelled  to  surrender  on  promise  of  their  li^es ;  but  they  had 
no  sooner  piled  their  arms  than  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  This 
baptism  of  blood,  by  which  the  zealots  committed  themselves  to  a 
war  of  extermination,  which  they  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the 
dignity  of  a  patriotic  struggle,  was  perpetrated  on  a  Sabbath ; 
and  on  the  very  same  day  tiie  Jews  of  CsBsarea  were  massacred  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  number  of  90,000.  These  deeds  mark  the  char- 
acter of  the  conflict,  not  only  as  an  insurrection  of  Judeea  agdnst 
the  Bomans,  but  as  an  internecine  struggle  of  the  Jewish  and 
Oreek  races  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  While  the 
insurgents  attacked  the  Syrian  cities,  the  Greeks  of  Syria  massacs^ 
the  Jews  within  their  borders.  The  conflagration  extended  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  governor,  Tiberius  Alexander,  whom  we 
have  before  seen  as  procurator  of  JudsBa,  idter  a  vain  attempt  to 
persuade  the  Jewish  leaders  to  pacify  their  people,  let  loose  his 
troops  to  slay,  bum,  and  pillage ;  and  50,000  Jews  perished  in  the 
carnage. 

At  length  Gestins  Gallns,  the  governor  of  Syria,  set  his  forces 
in  motion.  Besides  the  twelfth  legion,  about  4200  strong,  and 
9000  picked  men,  he  had  six  cohorts  of  foot,  numbering  about 
9500,  and  four  troops  of  horse,  about  1200.  Agrippa,  who  had 
now  openly  taken  the  Boman  side,  was  present  with  2000  cavalry, 
and  nearly  as  many  infantry ;  other  allies  made  up  a  total  of 
18,000,  the  Bomans  amounting  to  nearly  10,000,  and  many 
Syrian  volunteers  joined  the  army  on  its  march.  Wliilst  Cestius 
advanced  through  the  maritime  plain,  plundering  and  burning  as 
he  went,  another  Gallns,  the  commander  of  the  twelfth  l^on,  was 
detached  to  reduce  Galilee,  which  he  accomplished  after  one 
serious  check.  At  the  season  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (October, 
A.  D.  66),  Cestius  reached  Lydda,  and  turned  inland  through  the 
passes  of  Bethhoron,  encamping  at  Gabao,  about  six  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Begardless  alike  of  the  feast  and  the  Sabbath,  the 
Jews  rushed  out  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the 
victories  of  Joshua  and  Judas  MaccabsBUs ;  crushed  the  Boman  van 
with  the  slaughter  of  more  than  500  men,  and  with  a  loss  of  only 
twenty-two.    A  charge  of  light  troops  on  the  Jewish  rear  saved 
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the  army  of  Cestius  from  deatniction,  and  gave  him  time  tc 
entrench  his  camp ;  and  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Jem* 
salem.  Agrippa  made  an  attempt  to  counsel  submission  on 
promise  of  an  amnesty ;  but  the  zealots  drove  back  his  envoys  with 
missiles,  and  Cestius  encamped  at  Scopes,  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
the  city.  Alarmed  by  his  great  force,  and  embarrassed  by  their 
own  dissensions,  the  insurgoots  abandoned  the  suburb  of  Bezetha, 
and  retired  to  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city;  while  Oestius, 
having  burnt  Bezetha,  delayed  the  assault,  in  the  hope  of  a  suis 
render.  In  fact,  Ananus,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  had  promised  to 
open  the  gates ;  but  the  plot  was  detected,  and  he  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  walls  with  his  accomplices.  Ai%er  five  days  of 
irregular  attacks,  the  Bomans  advanced  against  the  northern  wall 
of  the  Temple,  forming  with  their  shields  the  impenetrable  testudo^* 
under  cover  of  which  they  began  to  mine  the  wall  and  fire  the 
gate.  This  vigorous  proceeding  encouraged  the  moderate  party, 
and  they  were  already  assembling  in  force  with  the  design  of 
opening  the  gates,  when  Cestius  suddenly  drew  off  his  forces.  ^^'  I 
conceive," — says  the  Jewish  histiman, — "  that  God,  abhorring  his 
own  sanctuary  on  account  of  our  sins,  would  not  permit  the  war  to 
end  thus."  After  a  night's  rest  at  Scopes,  Cestius  commenced  his 
retreat,  with  the  hostile  population  gathering  round  him  at  every 
step,  and  reached  Gabao  with  great  loss.  Here  the  beasts  of  burthen 
were  killed  and  the  baggage  abandoned.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  entered  the  pass  of  Bethhoron,  they  were  assailed  in  flank  and 
rear  and  the  passage  blocked  in  front.  I^ight  alone  saved  them 
from  utter  destruction ;  and  Cestius,  displaying  the  standards  and 
leaving  400  men,  to  make  a  show  of  defending  the  empty  camp, 
fled  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  pursued  by  the  Jews  as  far  as 
Antipatris.  He  lost  5800  foot  and  380  horses ;  and  the  engines  of 
war,  whicli  he  had  carried  up  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  became 
an  invaluable  help  to  its  defence.  Having  secured  this  prize,  and 
collected  the  immense  booty,  the  Jews  returned  to  the  city  with 
hymns  of  triumph,  fancying  that  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  had  re- 
turned,  and  forgetting  that  the  power  they  had  defied  wielded  the 
resources  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  while  they  had  forfeited  the 
aid  of  Omnipotence. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  reached  Nero  in  Greece,  where  he  had  by 
his  side  a  general  most  fit  of  all  others  to  conduct  the  war,  and  from 
whose  military  bluntness  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  relieved.  Ysspasux 

*  That  is,  toTto'iHy  80  called  from  the  shields  overlapping  each  oiher,  like  the  C(v» 
tore^s  scalesi  and  fonning  a  penthoose  against  the  wall 
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was  no  sooner  entrusted  with  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of 
Syria  and  the  East,  than  he  sent  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria  to 
lead  the  fifteenth  legion  into  Palestine,  while  he  hastened  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  collecting  troops  and  engines  as  he  ad- 
vanced. In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  three  l^ons,  with  a 
large  force  of  allies,  were  assembled  at  Ptolemais  {Aofe)»  The 
sense  of  being  committed  to  so  great  a  conflict,  and  the  six  months' 
interral  for  preparation,  had  restored  some  order  among  the  still 
divided  Jews.  The  avowed  friends  of  Borne  had  either  taken 
refbge  with  her  armies  or  been  compelled  to  join  the  insui^ents. 
The  moderate  party,  who  would  have  been  content  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Borne  if  their  liberties  were  secured,  obtained  by 
their  numbers  and  character  ascendancy  over  the  zealots,  and 
acquired  nearly  all  the  most  important  commands.  Their  leader 
was  the  High-Priest  Annas,  or  Ananus,  whom  Josephus  represents 
as  a  man  who  might  have  saved  the  nation  from  destruction,  had 
he  lived.  He  shared  the  supreme  power  in  the  city  under  the 
Sanhedrin  with  Simon  the  son  of  Garion,  the  bravest  of  the 
xealots.  Eleazar  retained  the  command  of  the  Temple,  and  this 
with  the  possession  of  the  military  chest  taken  in  the  flight  of  Ces- 
tins  soon  gave  him  the  power  which  would  gladly  have  been  with- 
held, especially  as  he  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  kingdom. 
The  country  was  divided  into  seven  military  districts,  under  govern- 
ors who  were  for  the  most  part  priests  of  the  moderate  party. 

The  first  of  these  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  was  Galilee, 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Matthias,  who  is  better 
known  by  the  Boman  name  which  he  assumed  as  the  client  of 
Yespasian,  Flavhts  Josephus,  the  historian  of  this  war,  and  the 
author  of  the  great  work  on  Jewish  Antiquitiea^  from  which  our 
chief  additions  to  the  sacred  history  are  derived.  He  was  bom 
about  A.  n.  87,  of  the  most  illustrious  race  of  the  Jews,  his  family 
belonging  to  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses ;  and  his 
father  was  worthy  of  such  a  descent.  By  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
tells  us — ^perhaps  with  a  covert  desire  to  compare  himself  with  the 
founder  of  Christianity — ^he  was  so  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  law,  that  the  chief  priests  used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Matthias 
to  ask  the  boy  difiicult  questions ;  and  at  sixteen,  having  studied 
the  tenets  of  the  three  Jewish  sects,  he  went  to  live  in  the  desert 
with  an  Essene  saint,  named  Banus.  After  sharing  his  ascetic  dis- 
cipline for  three  years,  Joseph  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  became 
a  Pharisee.  He  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
then  a  rare  accomplishment,  it  would  seem,  the  vernacular  lau« 
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guage  of  Palefltine  being  the  Sjro-Chaldaic  In  his  twenty-ftizih 
year,  his  zeal  led  him  to  Borne  to  plead  for  some  piiesta  who  had 
been  sent  as  prisoners  by  Felix.  Here  he  is  supposed  to  ha^e 
acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Oreek,  whicK  was  very  rare 
among  the  Jews.  On  his  return  he  joined  the  moderate  party, 
who  placed  him  in  command  of  Gklilee,  with  a  yiew,  as  he  hints 
in  a  passage  of  his  life,  to  the  disarming  of  the  zealots.  His 
measures  seem  to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  He  assembled 
the  leaders  of  parties  about  him,  nominally  as  a  Sanhedrin,  but 
in  reality  to  keep  them  under  his  own  eye.  He  administered 
strict  justice ;  drafted  the  robbers,  whom  he  could  not  put  down, 
into  the  army ;  and  fortified  the  strongholds  of  Jotapata,  Taricheia, 
Tiberias,  Itabyrium  on  Mount  Tabcxr,  and  some  caves  near  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret,  besides  many  other  places.  The  defence,  how-* 
ever,  of  Sepphoris,  which  disputed  with  Tiberias  the  rank  of  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  was  conceded  to  the  professed  zeal  of  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  under  the  separate  command  of  John,  the 
son  of  Levi,  who  became  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Jomr  or 
GiaoHAUL  This  leader  of  the  zealots  soon  became  the  great 
antagonist  of  Josephus,  who  represents  him  as  a  man  of  the 
lowest  extraction,  of  the  deepest  craft,  and  the  most  unscrupulous 
wickedness,  who  began  life  as  a  common  robber,  and  rose  by  the 
vilest  arts  to  the  conmiand  of  a  band  of  4000  men,  with  whom  he 
long  wasted  Galilee.  What  picture  the  zealot  would  have  drawn 
of  the  historian,  had  their  fates  been  reversed,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  The  people  of  Sepi^oris  had  previously  been  sus- 
pected of  Romanizing,  and  it  was  on  being  protected  by  Josephus 
against  a  threatened  attack  of  the  other  Galilean  cities,  that  they 
consented  to  join  the  common  cause.  But  we  must  re&r  to  the 
historian  himself  for  the  details  of  the  factions  which  distracted 
the  energies  which  were  all  needed  for  the  common  defence,  as 
well  as  for  the  more  interesting  story  of  his  defence  and  loss  of 
Jotapata,  the  hill-fortress  on  which  he  staked  the  fate  of  Galilee, 
and  before  which  Vespasian  was  wounded;  as  throughout  his 
whole  narrative  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what  is 
written  to  please  his  imperial  patrons,  and  what  from  a  regard  to 
truth.  The  marvellous  story  of  his  escape,  which,  even  if  true, 
says  more  for  his  ingenuity  than  his  honesty,  was  probably  in* 
vented  to  impose  on  the  mind  of  Vespasian  with  a  show  of  super- 
u^ural  mystery.*    All    that  seems  certain  is,  that  Josephus 

*  The  story  is,  that  Joflephus  escaped  with  thirty-nhie  oomndes  to  a  care ;  that  his 
hlding-plaoe  was  betrayed  to  Vespasiaii,  who  seat  to  offer  him  his  Ufo;  that  his 
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escaped  from  the  storm  of  Jotapata,  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
caye,  till  Le  could  make  terms  with  the  Tictor,  who  had  had 
experience  of  his  talents,  and  had  probably  been  induced  to  believe 
him  the  secret  firieud  of  Bome.  He  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Yespasian,  in  a  character  between  a  prisoner  and  a  companion ; 
and,  after  acting  throughout  the  war  as  a  mediator  between  his 
countrymen  and  the  Bomans,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of 
land  in  Judeea,  together  with  a  pension  and  the  Eoman  fhuiehise. 
To  complete  his  worldly  fortune,  he  has  left  his  own  story  to  pes* 
terity,  without  a  writer  of  the  opposite  party  to  contradict  him. 
Yet  few  will  envy  him  his  distinctions,  or  fail  to  see  the  gross 
partiality  with  which  he  depicts  the  zealots  as  mere  robbers. 

The.  impressicm  produced  by  the  narratiye  of  Josephus  needs  to 
be  corrected  by  such  reflections  as  are  embodied  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  Milman: — ^^'Yet,  however  frantic  and  desperate  the  in« 
surrection,  why  should  the  Jews  alone  be  excluded  from  that 
generous  sympathy  which  is  always  awakened  by  the  history  of  a 
people  throwing  off  the  galling  yoke  of  oppression,  and  manfully 
resisting  to  the  utmost  in  the  assertion  of  their  freedom !  Surely, 
if  ever  people  were  justified  in  risking  the  peace  of  their  country 
for  liberty,  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  successive  Boman  procu- 
rators, and  the  deliberate  and  systematic  cruelties  of  Floras,  were 
enough  to  have  maddened  a  less  high-spirited  and  Intractable  race 
into  revolt  It  is  true  that  the  war  was  carried  on  with  xm- 
ezampled  atrocity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  insurrectionary  warfare 
is  not  the  best  school  for  the  humaner  virtues;  and  horrible 
oppression  is  apt  to  awaken  the  fiercer  and  more  savage,  not  the 

loftier  and  nobler  passions  of  our  nature It  is  moreover 

true,  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeru* 
salem,  and  that  the  New  Testament  appears  to  intimate,  that  the 
measures  of  wickedness  in  the  Jewish  people  having  been  filled  up 
in  the  rejection  of  Christ,  they  were  doomed  from  that  time  to  in- 
evitable ruin.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
national  guilt  led  to  national  ruin.  But  still  the  motives  which 
actuated  many  in  the  fatal  struggle  that  led  to  the  accomplish- 

fanatio  oompanioDB  refused  to  capitulate,  aod  resolved,  by  his  advice,  to  draw  lots  for 
the  order  of  their  death,  each  successive  pair  falling  upon  one  another's  swords ;  and  that 
the  lot  of  Josephus  left  him  the  last,  with  a  comrade  whom  he  persuaded  to  surrender. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  autobiography  of  Josephus  has  throughout  a  n^ 
mmAe  east,  and  is  often  at  utter  variance  with  the  "Jewish  War."  It  was  written 
long  after  the  hitter  work,  and  when  both  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  dead,  with  the 
■pedal  object  of  self-defence  against  the  statements  in  the  "  History  of  the  Jewish 
War.**  by  Justas  of  Tiberias,  a  woiic  which  is  now  unfortunately  lost. 
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ment  of  the  Divine  predictions  majr  have  been  noble  and  gmerouA. 
It  was  the  national  rejection  of  Clurist,  not  the  resistance  to  Borne, 
which  was  culpable.  The  Jew,  though  guilty  of  refoung  to  be  a 
Christian,  might  still  be  a  high-minded  and  self-devoted  patriot 
Although  we  lament  that  the  gentle  and  pacific  virtues  of  Ofari&> 
tianity  did  not  spread  more  generally  through  the  lovely  and 
fertile  region  of  Palestine,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refuse  our  admiration  to  tiie  bravery,  or  our  deepest  pity  to  the 
sufferings,  of  the  Jewish  people.  Let  us  not  read  the  fate  of  the 
Holy  City  in  that  unchristian  temper  which  prevailed  during  the 
dark  ages,  when  every  Jew  was  considered  a  personal  enemy  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  a  legitimate  object  of  hatred  and  persecution, 
but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  when  he  looked  forward  with 
prophetic  knowledge  to  its  desolation,  neverthdess  was  seen  to 
weep  over  Jerusalem.'^ 

It  is  no  slight  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  national  cause, 
that  for  once  it  overpowered  the  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans.  The  latter  people  had  taken  no  part  in  the  disturb- 
ances that  ushered  in  the  war,  and  their  chief  towns  were  held  by 
the  Boman  armies ;  but  the  armed  force  of  the  nation  assembled 
on  Mount  G^rizim,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  joining  the 
insurgents.  Here  they  were  surrounded  by  a  force  of  8000  foot 
and  600  horse,  under  Petilius  Cerealis,  the  commander  of  the 
ninth  legion.  The  rocky  hill  supplied  no  water,  and  some  of 
them  died  of  thirst.  Even  when  utterly  exhausted,  they  refused 
to  surrender  on  the  promise  of  their  lives  being  spared,  and  they 
were  all  slain,  to  the  number  of  11,600  (June  27th,  a.d.  67). 
Jamnia  was  also  taken  by  Trajan,  the  father  of  the  emperor, 
during  the  siege  of  Jotapata.  The  latter  event  occurred  on  the 
1st  of  July ;  and  Yespasian  then  moved  his  quarters  from  Ptole- 
mais  to  Caesarea,  so  as  to  interpose  his  army  between  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee ;  and  while  he  completed  the  reduction  of  the  north 
by  taking  Tiberias,  Taricheia,  Ghimala,  Itabyrium,  and  Gischala, 
Trajan  was  again  detached  to  seize  Joppa,  the  only  port  held  by 
the  Jews.  Here  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  took  to  their  ships, 
which  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  storm,  and  the  few  survivors 
killed  by  the  Romans  as  they  gained  the  land.  At  the  other 
captured  cities  all  the  elder  inhabitants  were  massacred  and  the 
younger  sold  as  slaves.  Never  was  a  war  marked  by  greater 
atrocities  on  both  sides  than  that  which  now  desolated  the  Holy 
Land. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  shall  presently  see 
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grew  more  and  more  terrible  every  day ;  and  the  Jewish  reftigeei 
urged  Yespasian  to  finish  the  war  by  marching  npon  the  devoted 
city.  But  he  was  determined,  as  he  himself  said,  to  leave  nothing 
to  chance,  nor  to  risk  an  encounter  with  the  united  force  and 
fimaticism  of  the  Jews.  He  therefore  began  the  second  campaign 
by  crossing  the  Jordan.  Gadara  opened  its  gates,  and  Yespasian 
returned  to  Osssarea,  leaving  Trajan  and  Hacidus  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  Persda.  The  fugitive  inhabitants,  driven  forward  in 
an  ever-increasing  mass,  attempted  to  cross  into  Judssa  by  the 
ford  of  Jericho.  It  was  the  season  when  ^^  Jordan  overfloweth  all 
his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest;^'*  but  the  lost  ark  of  the 
broken  covenant  was  not  there  to  divide  the  waters  for  their 
passage.  They  turned  to  bay  upon  their  pursuers,  only  to  vary 
their  fate,  to  be  slaughtered  in  heaps,  or  driven  back  pell-mell 
into  the  stream.  ^^  Not  only  the  river,  but  the  Dead  Sea  also, 
was  almost  choked  with  bodies,  which  lay  floating  upon  its  dark 
and  heavy  waters."  Meanwhile  Yespasian  advanced  from  Osesarea 
along  the  maritime  plain,  leaving  in  his  track  wasted  fields^ 
smoking  ruins,  and  heaps  of  corpses,  and  placing  garrisons  in  all 
the  fortresses.  His  ravages  and  massacres  extended  as  far  as 
Idumflsa,  whence  he  returned  by  Emmaus  through  Samaria,  and 
reunited  his  army  at  Jericho.  The  tide  of  devastation  which  had 
thus  swept  the  whole  country  round  Jerusalem  seemed  on  the 
point  of  rising  to  engulph  the  city  and  the  Temple,  when  it  was 
stayed  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  cry  of  the 
Soman  world  for  Yespasian. 

While  the  war  is  suspended  to  await  the  decision  of  the  leader, 
let  us  see  what  had  meanwhile  been  the  state  of  the  city.  Ana- 
nus  the  high-priest  applied  himself  vigorously  to  preparations  for 
defence,  which  were  only  varied  by  two  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  small  Eoman  garrison  in  Ascalon.  But  the  factions  witiiin 
the  city  paralysed  all  schemes  of  united  action ;  and,  instead  of 
sending  forth  her  warlike  priests  and  people  to  aid  the  resistance 
of  the  country,  Jerusalem  became  the  refuge  and  sink  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  every  quarter.  Crowds  brought  fresh  confusion,  and 
added  to  the  fatal  power  of  the  zealots.  At  length  John  of  Gischala 
arrived,  with  his  panting  men  and  horses,  from  the  fall  of  the  last 
Galilsean  fortress.  In  spite  of  the  tale  which  their  appearance 
told,  the  crafty  leader  announced  that  the  Romans  were  exhausted, 
and  pointed  to  the  long  resistance  of  the  northern  cities  as  a  pre- 
sage of  their  failure  before  Jerusalem.     His  arrival  animated  the 

«  Joshua  iil  16. 
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lealotB ;  and  the  robbers  and  assassina  who  had  oome  into  the  city 
from  every  quarter  enacted  scenes  which  are  only  paralleled  by 
the  September  maasacreB  of  Paris  in  1792.  Antipas,  a  kinsman 
of  Agrippa,  and  several  other  Herodian  leaders,  were  dragged  to 
prison,  and  there  despatched  by  assassins,  on  the  pretext  of  a  plot 
to  betray  the  city  to  the  Bomans.*  The  zealots  next  took  upon 
them  to  nominate  the  chief  piriests  or  members  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
withont  regard  to  birth.  But  when  they  assembled  in  the  Temple 
to  choose  a  high*priest  by  lot,  and  the  election  fell  upon  a  coarse 
and  ignorant  clown,  Ananns  and  the  priests  found  it  easy  to  rouse 
the  people  to  resist  this  sacrilegious  reign  of  terror.  Open  war 
broke  out  between  the  zealots  within  and  the  adherents  of  the 
priests  without  the  Temple,  and  the  subtle  intriguer,  John  of  Gis- 
chala,  on  pretence  of  acting  as  a  mediator,  betrayed  the  one  party 
and  stimulated  the  Airy  of  the  other  by  false  reports  of  the  fate 
intended  for  them.  In  wild  alarm,  the  zealots  called  in  a  body  of 
20,000  IdumflBan  bandits,  against  whom  Ananus  closed  the  gates ; 
but,  during  a  stormy  night,  when  the  watch  was  intermitted,  a  few 
of  the  zealots  gave  entrance  to  the  Idnmeeans,  who  at  once  mas- 
sacred the  guard  placed  about  the  Temple.  In  the  morning  8500 
dead  bodies  were  dragged  out  of  the  sacred  precincts.  Ananns  and 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamala,  were  put  to  death,  and  their  naked 
corpses  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  in  a  land  where  it 
was  a  sacred  custom  to  bury  even  the  worst  malefactors  brfore 
sunset.  The  moderate  party  was  crushed,  and  the  zealots  fol- 
lowed up  their  triumph,  first  by  a  series  of  massacres,  in  which, 
says  Josephus,  ^^they  slaughtered  the  people  like  a  herd  of 
unclean  animals,"  to  the  number  of  12,000,  and  then  by  murders 
under  the  forms  of  law.  In  the  condemnation  of  Zacharias  the  son 
of  Baruch  f  they  literally  repeated  that  deed  of  their  forefathers 
which  Christ  had  selected  as  a  type  of  their  continuity  in  wicked- 
ness. Zacharias  was  ^^  a  distinguished  man,  whose  influence  they 
dreaded,  and  whose  wealth  they  yearned  to  piUage,  for  he  was 

*  ReUUa  re/ero :  but  the  ase-aided  pariatiYe  of  Joaephns  do«  not  pn>?e  that  the 
plot  waa  not  oa  real  aa  it  aeema  probable. 

f  Bean  MilinaQ,  whose  aocount  of  the  transaction  we  adopt,  aaya  respecting  this 
name:— ** The  aingular  coincidence  between  thia  man  and  the  Zacharias,  aon  of  Baia- 
ohiaa,  mentioned  by  Ohrist  (Matt  zziiL  85),  is  explained  in  Tery  difflbcent  wayi»  Some 
go  80  frr  aa  to  interpret  it  aa  prophecy  of  thia  erent,  and  dte  inatancea  of  an  aoriai 
used  in  a  future  aenae.  This  is  to  me  very  improbable : "  but  not  ao,  we  think,  the 
prophdie  coincident  auggested  in  the  text  **I  ahould  be  indined  to  mxppoBe 
Ihs  »on  of  BaracMas  a  gloaa  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Gospd,  or  an  error  of  a 
oopyiat" 
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upright,  patriotic,  and  rich.  They  aBsembled  bj  proclamation 
seventy  of  the  principal  men  of  the  populace,  and  f(»*med  a  San- 
hedrin.  Before  that  coort  they  charged  Zacharias  with  intelli- 
gence with  the  Boinans.  They  had  neither  jHroof  nor  witness,  bnt 
in»sted  on  their  own  conviedon  of  his  guilt  Zacharias,  despairing 
of  hi»  life,  conducted  himself  with  unexampled  boldness^  He 
stood  up,  ridiculed  their  charges,  and  in  a  tew  words  clearly 
establiBhed  his  own  innocence.  He  then  turned  to  the  accusers, 
inveighed  with  the  most  solemn  fervour  against  their  iniquities, 
and  lamented  the  wretched  state  of  public  affiurs.  The  zealots 
murmured,  and  some  were  teady  to  use  their  swords;  but  they 
were  desirous  of  seeing  whether  the  judges  were  sujBiciently  sub- 
servient to  their  wilL  The  seventy  unanimously  acquitted  the 
priscHier,  and  preferred  to  die  with  Zacharias  rather  than  be  guilty 
of  his  condemnation.  The  furious  zealots  raised  a  cry  of  indigna- 
tion* Two  of  them  rushed  forward  and  struck  him  dead  where  he 
stood,  in  the  Temple  court,  shonting  aloud,  This  is  our  verdict — 
this  is  our  mare  summary  aofuiUal.  Then,  dragging  the  body  along 
the  pavement,  they  threw  it  into  the  valley  below.  The  judges 
they  beat  with  the  flat  blades  of  their  swords,  and  drove  them  in 
disgrace  back  into  the  city."  Even  when  the  IdumeBans  left  the 
city,  declaring  that  they  had  come  in  to  defend  it,  not  to  be 
accomplices  in  such  deeds,  the  zealots  continued  their  wwk  of 
murder.  Among  their  victims  was  the  heroic  Niger,  who,  having 
escaped  death  by  what  seemed  a  miracle  at  the  attack  on  Ascalon, 
now  perished,  with  denunciations  of  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine 
upon  the  city,  and  invoking  the  Bomans  tO' avenge  him. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  curses  came  when  Yespasian 
departed  for  Borne,  leaving  Titus  to  work  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  doomed  city.  The  xorath  of  God^the  phrase  is  used  in  no 
mere  general  acknowledgment  of  his  providential  government  of 
the  world,  but  with  the  most  solemn  reference  to  prophecies  that 
marked  this  catastrophe  of  the  unfaitbftd  nation  from  the  day  of 
Moses  to  the  day  of  Christ :  the  wrath  of  Oodj  for  had  those 
prophecies  never  been  nttered,  nay,  had  He  never  given  his  word, 
such  an  event  as  this  would  have  proclaimed  his  being  and  his 
government : — the  wrath  of  Him  whose  own  word  made  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  the  image  of  the  last  judgment,  &nd  who,  forbidding 
us  to  judge  the  men  themselves  who  suffered  for  the  accumulated 
wickedness  of  their  nation,  has  left  this  example  to  proclaim  to 
men  and  states  in  every  age,  JEaooept  ye  repenty  ye  shafi  aU  likewise 
perish.    Once  more,  as  in  all  their  course,  we  behold  in  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  Jews  the  jadgment  of  the  race  of  man ;  and  in  nothing 
more  conspicnonslj  than  in  their  abnee  of  that  merciful  pause 
before  the  final  stroke,  that  ^^ space  of  repentance,"  which  is  a 
signal  feature  of  God's  judgments.  The  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  however,  formed  an  exception  to  this  judicial  blindness, 
departing  in  a  body,  before  the  siege  was  formed,  to  Pella,  a  village 
of  Decapolis  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  interval  was  employed  by 
those  left  behind  in  heaping  up  the  pile  of  moral  iniquity  and 
material  diaorder  for  the  coming  conflagration.  The  moderate 
party  was  no  sooner  extirpated,  than  three  several  factions  sprang 
up  among  the  zealots  like  the  heads  of  a  Hydra  or  a  Cerberus,  only 
that  they  were  devouring  one  another.  Eleazar  held  the  Temple, 
and  the  nominal  authority  in  the  city ;  John  of  Gischala,  with 
his  Galilean  robbers,  perpetrated  unutterable  deeds  of  terocity  and 
lust.  8imon,  son  of  Gioras,  having  established  himself  with  a 
la^e  force  at  Massada,  revenged  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city,  followed  by  the  seizure  of  his  wife,  by 
unheared-of  barbarities  on  all  whom  he  caught  beyond  the  walls. 
Presently  a  new  division  in  the  party  of  John,  between  the 
zealots  and  the  Iduma^an  troops,  led  to  the  admission  of  Simon 
into  Jerusalem.  The  three  factions  were  now  arrayed  as  in  three 
fortresses,  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 'the  city. 
Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and  four  strong  towers  which  had 
been  erected  at  its  comers,  was  besi^ed  by  John,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  of  Ananus  in  the  Temple  courts  and  the 
lower  city ;  while  Simon,  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  contronted  both. 
An  incessant  fight  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  engines 
left  behind  by  Cestius  in  his  flight ;  and  the  scene  of  intestine 
war  around  the  house  of  God  was  fearftilly  contrasted  with 
the  worship  still  continued  in  its  courts.  ^^Free  ingress  and 
egress  were  granted ;  the  native  Jews  were  strictly  searched, 
the  strangers  were  admitted  with  less  difSculty ;  but  often 
in  the  very  act  of  prayer  or  sacrifice,  the  arrows  would  come 
whizzing  in,  or  the  heavy  stone  fall  thundering  on  their  heads ; 
and  they  would  pay  with  their  lives  the  price  of  kneeling  and 
worshipping  in  the  sacred  place."  The  mass  of  the  citizens, 
and  especially  the  aged  men  and  women,  could  but  endure  theit 
sufferings  with  the  recklessness  which  the  depth  of  misery  engen- 
ders, and  the  only  hope  left  was  from  the  heathen  enemy  whom 
they  so  fiercely  hated. 

Early  in  the  year  70,  Titus  took  leave  of  his  father  at  Alex- 
andria, and  proceeded  deliberately  to  collect  his  forces  at  Csesarea. 
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Emboldened  by  the  long  delay,  the  Jews  who  Btill  Bnmved  the 
devastation  of  the  conntrj  r^ons  went  np  to  Jernaalein  at  the 
Passover;  and  as  if  to  make  the  horrors  of  the  siege  and  the  d^ 
stmetion  of  the  nation  as  great  as  possible,  the  city  was  crammed 
with  nearly  a  million  of  persons — ^if  we  may  tmst  the  numbers 
recorded — ^for  whose  sustenance  no  provision  had  been  made.  The 
soldiers  of  the  three  fieustions  are  enumerated  as  follows : — ^Eleazar 
had  2400  men;  John,  6000;  Simon,  10,000  Jews  and  5000 
Idumssans.  The  forces  of  Titus  seem  to  have  been  not  leas  than 
80,000.  Advancing  from  the  north,  the  Osesar  fixed  his  camp  upon 
the  ridge  called  Scopus,  from  which  the  city  is  first  seen,  while  the 
tenth  legion  was  detached  to  occupy  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  case 
succours  which  had  been  talked  of  £^m  the  Jews  of  Parthia  should 
approach  by  the  eastern  road.  But  no  help  came  from  any  of  the 
quarters  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Jews,  assembled  at  the  last  Pass- 
over at  which  they  could  slay  the  Paschal  lamb,*  beheld  the 
Boman  standards  pitched  within  the  sa(»^  space  around  the 
city — ^^  the  abomination  of  desolation  "  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet  standing  in  the  holy  place — as  had  been  predicted  at  the 
Passover  forty  years  before,  by  the  Lamb  of  God,  whose  blood  their 
fathers  had  invoked  upon  their  children  and  themselves.  When 
Titus  advanced  in  person  with  600  horse  to  reconnoitre  the  city, 
not  a  man  was  seen ;  but  as  he  rode  round  incautiously  near  the 
wall,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  multitude  that  poured  out 
from  a  gate  behind  him.  Bare-beaded  and  without  a  breastplate, 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  hosts  with  his  horse  and  sword, 
amidst  a  storm  of  darts,  which  transfixed  many  of  his  followers, 
and  though  he  escaped  unbanned  to  the  camp,  the  Jews  could 
boast  that  the  first  act  of  the  siege  was  the  Cflssar's  fiight  (Ap.  13, 

A.  D.  70). 

For  a  moment  the  Jewish  leaders  suspended  their  mutual  hos- 
tilities, to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  the  single  l^on  on  tho 
Moxmt  of  Olives.  The  Bomans,  at  work  on  their  entrenchments, 
were  suddenly  beset  by  hosts  that  kept  pouring  out  of  the  city, 
and  driven  back  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Titus,  who  had  flown 
to  their  succour,  was  left  almost  alone  upon  the  slopCj^Auid  was 
again  in  great  danger ;  but  the  assailants  were  at  last  driven  back. 
On  the  next  day,  the  second  of  the  feast,  the  internal  conflict  was 
renewed.    The  party  of  John  took  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 

*  SaoriflceB  being  only  Uwfbl  at  Jenualem,  thia  esaential  part  of  the  Paasoyer  has 
been  omitted  sfaioe  the  destracdon  of  the  Temple.  The  PMsorer  kept  by  the  modem 
Jews  is  but  the  Fetft  of  UaieaTened  Bread. 
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Temple  gates  for  the  wordiipperB,  to  make  themeelves  masterB  of 
the  building ;  but  Eleazar  was  soiSered  to  retain  the  post,  imder 
the  orders  of  John ;  and  thus  the  factions  were  reduced  to  two. 
The  Boman  approaches  were  now  pushed  forward  against  the 
northern  and  western  fisu^es  of  the  wall,  the  only  sides  on  which  the 
^tj  was  not  defended  by  the  deep  ravines  formed  by  the  brook 
Eedron  (valley  of  Jehoshaidkat)  on  ti»  east,  and  by  the  Gihon  (valley 
of  Hinnom)  on  the  south  and  west ;  and  after  a  sally,  in  which 
the  Jews  showed  equal  bravery  and  cunning,  the  besi^ng  works 
were  established  along  this  wall.  On  this  side  the  city  had  a  triple 
line  of  defence.  The  most  ancient  wall  ran  from  the  Temple  across 
the  valley  of  the  Tyropsson,  whidi  divided  Moriah  from  Zion,  and 
along  the  northem  brow  of  Zion  to  the  tow^rof  Hippicns  at  Hie 
north-west  angle  of  the  city.  A  second  wall  was  thrown  forth  north- 
wards, from  the  northem  face  of  the  fort  of  Antonia  (which  abut- 
ted on  the  nortii  side  of  the  Temple),  to  the  summit  of  the  hOl 
which  faces  the  ancient  city,  whence  it  was  carried  back  to  join  die 
inner  wall  at  the  gate  of  Gku^ath,  east  of  Hippicns.  The  third 
wall,  b^an  by  Herod  Agrippa  (about  ▲.  d.  42),  was  drawn  from 
the  eastern  &uce  of  the  Temple  northwards  along  the  mai^n  of 
the  valley  of  Eedron  to  the  eminence  marked  by  the  ^  fuller's  monu- 
ment,''  whore  it  turned  at  a  right  angle  to- the  west,  passing  near 
the  tombs  of  the  kings,  to  the  tower  of  Psephinus,  which  formed 
its  north-western  angle,  and  thence  it  swept  round  to  the  tower  of 
Hippicns,  enclosing  Bezetha  and  the  whole  northem  suburbs,  a 
space  considerably  larger  than  the  city  itself  Had  this  outer  wall 
been  finished  according  to  Agrippa's  plan,  it  would,  Josephus 
thinks,  have  rendered  the  city  impregnable.  Its  stones  were  85 
feet  long ;  its  width  was  17^  feet ;  but  it  had  only  been,  carried  to 
the  same  height  when  the  work  ceased,  at  the  command  of  Clau- 
dius. The  Jews  had  hastily  raised  it  to  85  feet,  and  its  massive 
substructions  offered  a  firm  resistance  to  the  battering-ram  and 
mine;  while  the  defenders  added  every  resource  of  activity  and 
courage.  All  attempts  at  escalade  were  repulsed  by  numbers; 
and  in  the  darkness  of  the  mines  bears  and  bees  were  let  loose  to 
worry  the  assailants.  The  catapults  and  baUstsa  were  iij^sessantly 
plied  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Jews  were  unskilful  in  their  manage- 
ment ;  while  tiiose  worked  by  the  tenth  legion,  in  particular,  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  did  tremendous  execution  with  their  bolts 
and  stones  of  a  talent  in  weight. 

The  thunder  of  the  battering-rams  once  more  suspended  hostil- 
ities between  the  factions  of  John  and  Simon,  and  in  a  furious 
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sally  they  drore  the  besiegers  from  their  engines,  and  destroyed 
much  of  their  material.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Titus  gaye 
an  example  of  the  lengths  of  severity  to  which  he  was  prepared  to 
go,  by  cmdiying  one  of  his  prisoners  in  front  of  the  wall.  At  last 
the  incessant  blows  of  the  battering-rams  did  their  work ;  while 
the  storms  of  arrows  cleared  the  walls ;  the  defenders,  wearied  out 
with  night  watching,  retired  to  their  second  line;  and  Titus^ 
entering  the  snbnrb,  pitched  his  camp  on  the  gronnd  which 
tradition  assigned  to  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians*  On  the  fifth 
day  the  second  wall  was  carried;  and  Titns,  thus  master  of 
all  the  lower  city,  spared  the  lives  and  honses  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  separate  them  from  the  garrison.  The  only  result  was 
to  redouble  the  fory  of  the  defence,  and  the  Eomans,  assailed  in 
the  narrow  winding  streets,  were  with  difficulty  brought  off  by  the 
slrill  of  Titus.  The  wall  thus  taken  and  lost,  was  regained  and 
demolished,  on  the  fourth  day ;  but  there  still  remained  within 
the  inner  line  two  distinct  fortresses  to  be  stormed, —  the  dty  of 
Zion,  and  the  Temple  with  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  assault 
was  now  suspended  for  a  few  days,  and  Titus  attempted  to  over- 
awe the  defenders  by  a  display  of  the  frill  array  of  his  army 
in  a  review.  Neither  this,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Josephus,  who 
harangued  the  men  upon  the  wall  in  their  own  language,  made 
any  visible  impression  upon  the  zealots.  But  famine  now  began 
to  do  its  work,  and  desertions  became  frequent  in  spite  of  the 
rigour  with  which  John  and  Simon  executed  all  who  were  caught 
in  the  attempt.  Soon  there  was  literally  a  battle  far  life  within 
the  city.  The  weak  and  starving  had  their  last  morsels  of  food 
snatched  from  them  by  the  strong ;  and  the  stnmg  were  tortured 
and  executed  because  their  looks  convicted  them  of  having  a 
concealed  store.  "Every  kind  feeling — ^love — respect— ^latural 
affection — were  extinct  tiirough  the  all-absorbing  want.  Wives 
would  snatch  the  last  morsel  from  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children ;  they  would  intercept  even  their 
own  milk  fit)m  the  lips  of  their  pining  babes."  If  we  are  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  Josephus  has  exaggerated  these  h<»Tors,  we  may 
be  sure  that  his  picture  of  the  cruelties  of  his  imperial  patron  is 
but  too  true.  As  the  famine  became  more  intolerable,  so  did  the 
measures  of  Titus  to  force  the  people  to  a  surrender.  Wretches 
who  prowled  outside  the  walls  during  the  night,  to  pick  up  scraps 
of  food,  were  scourged  and  crucified,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
500  at  a  time,  and  twisted  into  ludicrous  postures  by  the  wantonness 
of  the  soldiers ;  the  zealots  bade  those  who  desired  peace  to  behold 
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these  examples  of  Boman  mercy ;  and  Titos  was  saluted  with  the 
bitterest  insults  as  lie  rode  near  the  city. 

In  the  last  days  of  May,  fbnr  mounds  were  raised  against  the 
walls  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  when  the  whole  structure 
sank  amidst  smoke  and  flames,  as  if  into  the  crater  of  a  subter- 
ranean volcano.  John  had  undermined  the  mounds,  supporting 
the  surface  with  wooden  props,  and  then  kindled  immense  fires  in 
the  cavities.  Simon  emulated  his  valour  in  a  furious  sally  against 
the  engines.  Titus  now  resorted  to  a  blockade,  and  the  words  of 
Christ  were  literally  fuMlled: — ^^  Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a 
tr^ich  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side."  *  The  scanty  supplies  that  had  found  their  way  into 
the  city  were  now  cut  off,  and  the  people  waited  in  silent  despair 
for  the  death  which  the  sword  of  the  robbers  sometimes  hastened 
Putrefying  corpses  filled  the  streets,  or  were  thrown  over  the 
walls  into  the  ravines ;  and  as  Titus  saw  them  strew  the  ground 
beneath  his  horses'  feet,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  called 
the  Ood  of  heaven  to  witness  that  this  was  not  his  work.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  suppress  the  horrid  practice  of  cutting  open  the 
bodies  of  deserters  in  search  of  the  gold  they  were  supposed  to 
have  swallowed.  The  zealots  crowned  their  severiti^  against  all 
movements  towards  submission  by  the  execution  of  the  High-Priest 
Simon  and  fifteen  members  of  the  Sanhedrin;  and  a  certain 
Judas,  who  had  conspired  to  surrender  the  city,  was  put  to  death 
on  the  walls,  with  his  ten  accomplices,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
over  to  the  Bomans.  Meanwhile  the  engines  were  replaced ;  the 
wall  of  Antonia  was  breached ;  and  an  inner  wall  run  up  by  Simon 
fell  from  its  own  weight  Still  the  call  of  Titus  to  mount  the 
breach  was  only  answered  by  Sabinus,  a  common  soldier,  and 
eleven  others,  who  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  But  two  days 
later,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  party  of  twenty-four  soldiers  crept  up 
the  breach  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  Antonia  was  taken.  A  des- 
perate conflict  ensued  in  the  narrow  passages  between  the  fortress 
and  the  Temple;  and  after  ten  hours'  hard  fighting  Titus  re- 
called his  men  (July  6th  or  17th).  He  now  caused  Antonia  to  be 
razed,  and  the  site  to  be  cleared  for  the  engines  to  assault  the 
Temple.  But  first  he  made  a  last  experiment  of  clemency. 
Many  accepted  his  offa*  of  mercy ;  and  when  the  rest  had  fled  to 
Zion  and  the  Temple,  he  sent  to  Josephus  to  ofier  them  free  egress 
if  they  would  come  out  and  fight,  rather  than  see  the  sanctuary 
polluted.    His  words,  uttered  in  their  own  language,  were  begin- 

•  Lake  xiz.  48. 
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ning  to  make  some  impression,  when  his  old  enemy  John  sternly 
interrupted  him,  declaring  that  he  feared  not  the  taking  of  the 
dty,  for  God  would  protect  his  own ;  and  Josephus  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  The  captives  just  admitted  to  quarter,  including  many 
of  the  chief  priests,  next  appeared  before  the  Temple  gate  to 
entreat  the  zealots  to  save  the  house  of  God  from  ruin  ;  but  the 
merciless  John,  who  had  already  butchered  many  of  their  rela- 
tives, answered  with  a  storm  of  missiles,  which — says  Josephus — 
strewed  the  ground  with  bodies  as  thickly  as  the  places  where 
slaves  were  thrown  out  unburied.  Titus  himself  pleaded  the 
inconsistency  of  filling  with  arms  and  blood  the  courts,  the  Holy 
Place,  nay  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  they  had  always 
guarded  with  such  jealousy.  "  I  call  on  your  gods  " — said  he—"  I 
call  on  my  whole  army — ^I  call  on  the  Jews  who  are  with  me — I  call 
on  yourselves — to  witness,  that  I  do  not  force  you  to  this  crime. 
Come  forth,  and  fight  in  any  other  place,  and  no  Boman  shall 
violate  your  sacred  edifice." 

We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  zealots,  knowmg  the 
hopelessness  of  a  battle,  preferred  to  wait  for  a  miracle  which 
should  save  the  Temple  at  the  last  moment.  But  they  did  not 
wait  passively,  and  a  night  attack,  made  by  the  picked  men  of 
the  Boman  army,  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor  himself,  in  the- 
narrow  space  before  the  Temple,  was  vigilantly  met  and  successfully 
repulsed,  and  the  ensuing  operations  were  hindered  by  repeated! 
sallies.  They  burnt  the  corridor  between  Antonia  and  the  Temple,, 
and  the  space  thus  cleared  was  enlarged  by  a  fire  kindled  by  the 
Bomans.  Besolving  to  sacrifice  another  portion  of  their  outworks, 
the*  Jews  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  assailants  with  it.  The  western 
corridor  of  the  outer  court,  which  had  a  wooden  roof,  was  piled  with 
combustibles,  and  then  left  defenceless  ;  and  most  of  the  soldieiB 
who  mounted  it  by  scaling  ladders  fell  victims  to  a  fearful  confli^ 
gration.  The  Bomans  avenged  the  disaster  by  burning  the  northern 
corridor,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  great  court  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  battering-rams  began  their  work  upon  the  defences 
of  the  second  court ;  but  the  massive  stones  withstood  their  shock ; 
the  scaling  parties  were  dashed  down  upon  the  pavement,  and 
their  standards  taken  ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  Ab  (August),  Titus*  gave 
orders  to  set  fire  to  the  great  gates,  which  he  had  attempted  in 
vain  to  undermine.  The  flames  spread  to  the  cloisters,  andi 
blazed  during  all  that  day  and  night.  On  the  second  day  l£e 
defenders  burst  out  of  the  fiery  circle,  and  were  hardly  forced  back 
by  a  cavalry  charge  led  bv  Titus  himself.    The  Boman  now  called 
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a  oonncil  of  war,  to  decide  whether  the  Temple  should  be  sayed. 
Though  opinions  were  divided,  he  ordered  the  flames  to  be  extin- 
gnished,  and,  having  fixed  the  aseanlt  for  the  morrow,  retired  to 
rest.  Bat  another  decree  had  long  been  registered  by  the  Supreme 
Snler  :  and  the  infuriated  combatants  were  the  instruments  of  His 
will.  The  indefatigable  defenders,  who  had  renewed  their  attacks 
on  the  soldiers  engaged  in  putting  out  the  fire,  were  driven 
back  into  the  inner  court,  and  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Temple.  By  one  of  those  impulses  which  defy  all  discipline,  a 
soldier,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  comrade,  threw  a  blazing 
"torch  into  the  gilded  lattice  of  the  porch.  ^  The  flames  sprang  up 
at  once.  The  Jews  uttered  one  simultcmeous  shriek,  and  grasped 
their  swords  with  a  furious  determination  of  revenging  and  pojsh- 
ing  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  Titus  rushed  down  with  the 
utmost  speed  :  he  shouted,  he  made  signs  to  his  soldiers  to  quendi 
the  fire  :  his  voice  was  drowned,  and  his  signs  unnoticed  in  the 
blind  conftision.  The  legionaries  either  could  not  or  would  not 
hear:  they  rushed  on,  trampling  each  other  down  in  their  Airious 
haste,  or,  stumbling  over  the  crumbling  ruins,  perished  with  the 
enemy.  Each  exhorted  the  other,  and  each  hurled  his  bladng 
brand  into  the  inner  part  of  the  edifice,  and  then  hurried  to  the 
work  of  carnage.  The  unarmed  and  defenceless  people  were  slain 
in  thousands  ;  they  lay  heaped,  like  sacrifices,  round  the  altar ; 
the  steps  of  the  Temple  ran  with  streams  of  blood,  which  washed 
down  the  bodies  which  lay  upon  it.  " 

The  flames  had  not  reached  the  sanctuary  itself,  when  Titus 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Admiration  of  its  riches  and  splen* 
dour  impelled  him  to  a  last  effort  for  its  preservation ;  but  in  his 
very  presence,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  earnest  exhortations,  a 
soldier  thrust  a  lighted  torch  between  the  hinges  of  the  door,  and 
the  building  was  presently  in  flames.  This  defiance  of  the  sacred 
laws  of  Roman  discipline  is  a  most  emphatic  sign  of  the  presence 
of  a  higher  power  than  even  the  Osasar.  The  fury  of  the  Bomans 
was  now  turned  upon  the  Jews,  who,  after  all  their  losses,  still 
crowded  the  Temple  area.  Besides  those  who  had  fled  thither  for 
refuge,  multitudes  had  been  led  up  by  a  false  prophet,  with  the 
promise  that  at  the  last  moment  the  Messiah  would  ^'  suddenly 
come  to  His  Temple,"  and  confound  His  enemies  with  destruction. 
John  cut  his  way  through,  with  some  of  his  soldiers,  to  the  Upper 
City,  whither  Simon  had  already  fled.  A  few  of  the  priests  fell  in 
a  last  effort  of  defence,  or  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the 
flames.    But  the  great  mass  —men,  women,  and  children — ^wore 
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batcheted  in  heaps,  or  perished  in  the  fire.  There  remained  at 
last  only  a  small  portion  of  the  enter  cloister,  to  which  abont  six 
thonsand  nnarmed  fugitives  had  retreated.  To  this  also  the 
Bomans  set  fire,  and  all  npon  it  perished.  The  remnant  of  the  Jews 
who  crowded  the  battlements  of  the  Upper  City,  and  the  fugitives 
who  had  passed  through  theBoman  lines  to  the  surrounding  hilK 
were  seen  by  the  light  of  the  flames  that  shot  up  from  the  summit 
of  Moriah,  watching  the  awful  scene,  while  the  sky  resounded  with 
their  shrieks  and  wailings.  When  at  length  the  flames  subsided, 
the  whole  Boman  army  entered  the  sacred  precinct.  The  proph- 
ecy of  Daniel  was  accomplished  by  the  setting  up  of  their  stand- 
ards on  the  ruins  of  the  sanctuary :  saorifices  were  offered  to  their 
idols  at  the  great  eastern  gate :  and  Titus  was  saluted  Imperaior 
by  his  troops.  The  Jewish  chronologers  have  made  the  catastrophe 
more  memorable  by  fixing  its  date  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  stiU  kept 
as  a  fast  only  less  afflictive  tlian  the  day  of  Atonement.'^ 

Titus  now  summoned  the  Jews  in  the  Upper  City,  first  through 
Josephus,  and  then  in  person,  offering  to  spare  their  lives  if  they 
would  submit.  Warned  rather  than  intimidated  by  the  fate  of 
some  priests,  the  last  who  had  surrendered  in  the  Temple,  and  whom 
Titus  executed  in  sight  of  their  brethren,  with  the  taunt  that  they 
who  served  the  altar  should  perish  with  the  altar — the  zealots 
replied  that  they  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  sur- 
render, and  demanded  a  free  passage  through  the  Boman  lines  to 
the  wilderness,  with  their  wives  and  children.  Upon  this  reflisal, 
Titus  doomed  them  to  death,  and  the  city  to  destruction.  Acara 
and  Ophla,  the  parts  north  and  south  of  the  Tem^de,  on  the  eastern 
hill,t  were  at  once  set  on  fire  ;  while  the  zealots,  having  repulsed 
an  attack  by  the  Bomans,  massacred  a  multitude  of  their  country-, 
men  who  had  sought  refiige  in  the  palace.:]:    Thousands  more,  if 

*  Josephofl,  who  calls  the  months  by  their  Hacedonian  names,  represents  Ah  by 
XoOf  /  and  the  reedved  date  of  the  10th  of  Ab  Is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  he 
uses  the  Macedonian  names  merdy  to  replace  the  Jewish,  the  days  of  the  months  being 
regarded  as  exactly  the  same :  an  assumption  not  improbable,  but  far  from  oertain. 
The  month  of  Ab  corresponds  nearly  to  August,  with  sometimes  the  hitter  part  of  July. 
In  1865,  for  example,  the  Fast  which  the  modem  Jews  keep  on  the  9th,  not  the  10th, 
&lls  on  the  Ist  of  August  (^  Clinton,  fast  Hdlen.  vol.  lii.  p.  358  ;  Fcut  Rom,  vol 
i.  p.  58.) 

f  This,  according  to  Mr.  Fei^sson's  view,  was  Uie  '*  City  of  David,*'  the  Upper  City 
on  the  western  hill,  to  which  Jewish  tradition  has  affixed  the  name  of  Sion,  being  the 
*«  aty  of  the  Jebusites."    (See  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Jenualem.) 

X  Josephus  says  8400,  a  number,  remarks  Milman,  the  most  extravagant  and  iocred- 
Ible  of  all  the  extravagant  and  incredible  numbers  in  Josephus. 
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we  may  beKeve  the  hifltorian,  went  ont  and  surrendered,  and  were 
Bold  into  slavery,  with  the  rest  of  the  captives.  The  Roman  works, 
greatly  impeded  by  the  scarcity  of  timber,  were  completed  early  in 
September  ;  and  their  assault  was  only  encountered  by  a  feeble 
resistance,  "While  they  slaughtered  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants 
over  the  heaps  of  those  who  had  already  perished  by  famine,  John 
and  Simon  sought,  in  the  caves  with  which  the  limestone  rocks 
are  pierced,  for  a  last  shelter  and  the  chance  of  finding  a  passage 
into  the  open  country.  But  no  such  exit  could  be  discovered. 
Pressed  by  famine,  John  was  the  first  to  surrender.  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  sent  into  honourable  custody  in  Italy.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Simon  attempted  a  last  artifice,  to  save  himself 
by  working  upon  the  superstition  of  the  conquerors.  Availing 
himself,  as  it  seems,  of  a  subterraneous  communication  between 
the  western  and  eastern  hills,  he  suddenly  appeared  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple,  arrayed  in  splendid  priestly  vestments  of 
white  and  purple.  The  Eoman  soldiers,  astonished  for  a  moment, 
asked  his  name,  and  being  told  that  he  was  Simon,  the  son  of 
Gioras,  they  carried  him  before  Titus,  who  reserved  him  for  his 
triumph,  and  the  fate  that  was  sure  to  follow.  Meanwhile,  the 
disposal  of  the  other  captives  had  been  settled.  Of  those  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  defence,  some  of  the  tallest  and  most 
handsome  were  reserved  for  the  victor's  triumph,  and  the  rest 
were  put  to  death.  Their  fate  was  shared  by  the  aged  and  infirm, 
who  were  unsaleable  as  slaves  ;  while  those  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood were  either  distributed  through  the  provinces  to  fight  in  the 
arena,  or  sent  to  work  in  the  quarries  of  Egypt.  The  holy  city, 
for  the  second  time  in  its  history,*  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
Herod's  three  towers  only  being  left  standing  as  a  memorial  of  its 
site.  Such  was  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  immense  and  well- 
fitted  stones  to  the  work  of  destruction,  that  Titus  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed  :  '^  God  has  been  my  helper  I  God  it  was  that 
pulled  down  the  Jews  from  those  formidable  walls ;  for  what 
could  the  hands  of  men  or  their  engines  have  availed  against 
them  i "  The  outward  aspect  of  the  site  fulfilled  the  figure  of 
utter  destruction  which  Christ  had  used  in  prophecy  :  '^  There 
shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down."  But  beneath  the  pile  of  ruin,  the  massive  sub- 
structions of  Herod's  Temple,  and  the  older  foundations  laid  by 

*  "  Jenualem  is  said  to-  bare  been  taken  Berenteen  timee  in  all — Bometimea,  aa 
under  tbe  Persian  Choara  and  tbe  GnisaderB,  with  terrible  daughter ;  but  it  has  beeo 
overthrown  only  bjr  Kebucfaadneszar-atid  Cyrus." — ^Merivale. 
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Solomon,  were  left  in  many  places  uninjored,  and  they  still  remain 
as  memorials  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  as  guides  to  its  investiga- 
tion.* 

The  people  who  perished  in  the  siege  are  reckoned  by 
Josephns  at  1,100,000,  a  number  difficult  to  credit,  though  not 
impossible,  when  we  remember  that  nearly  the  whole  male  popu* 
lation  of  Judsa  had  been  gathered  together  for  the  Passover  when 
the  dty  was  beleaguered.  The  prisoners  taken  in  the  whole  war 
were  90,000.  The  nation  would  hare  perished  with  the  city,  but 
for  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  even  these  were  threatened 
with  destruction.  The  persecution  which  began  at  Antioch, 
where  several  Jews  were  burnt  to  death  for  an  alleged  plot 
to  set  fire  to  the  city,  would  doubtless  soon  have  spread  through 
the  whole  empire,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  rebuke  of 
Titus : — "  The  country  of  the  Jews  is  destroyed — ^thither  they 
cannot  return :  it  would  bo  hard  to  allow  them  no  home  to  retreat 
to— leave  them  in  peace."  The  booty  was  so  enormous,  as  to 
cause  an  immense  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  throughout 
Asia,  even  though  most  of  the  Temple  treasures  were  consumed  in 
the  conflagration.  The  chief  of  the  sacred  vessels,  however,  were 
preserved  by  the  priests,  who  carried  them  off  to  the  subterranean 
vaults,  and  afterwards  surrendered  them  to  the  victor.  The  seven- 
branched  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  chest  in 
which  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  kept,t  and  the  two  silver  trumpets, 
were  borne  as  trophies  in  the  triumph  which  Titus  shared  with 
Vespasian,  and  their  forms  may  still  be  seen  in  bas-relief  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  Arch  which  was  erected  at  Rome  to  celebrate 
the  victory.  The  medals  of  Yespasian,  with  the  legend  Jitd^a 
Capta,  exhibit  the  figure  of  '^  the  captive  daughter  of  Sion,"  as 
described  in  the  affecting  song  of  the  first  captivity,  weeping  be- 
neath the  palm-tree.  The  soil  of  the  country  was  sold  by  auction 
for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  treasury;  and  the  only  force  deemed 
necessary  to  watch  the  desolated  land  was  a  post,  not  even  a 
colony,  of  800  veterans  at  Emmaus. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  chosen  city  and  people  is  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  significance  of  which — as  the  long- 
predicted  judgment  of  the  past  unfaithfulness,  and  the  removal  of 
the  shadow  to  make  way  for  the  substance  of  the  true  religion — 
every  Christian  has  learnt  to  understand,  and  to  recognize  in  it 

•  See  Smith's  JWcf.  of  the  BibU,  vol  i.  pp.  1019—20. 

f  This  most  not  be  confoanded  with  the  Ark  of  the  Ooveoant,  which  was  destroyed 
In  the  fire  of  Kebachadnezzar,  and  was  never  replaced. 
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one  of  the  most  signal  acts  df  the  goyemment  of  Ood.  To  the 
Eomaiis,  as  it  was  the  conquest  of  the  last  country  that  {Hresenred 
a  show  of  independence  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  so  it 
might  seem  the  final  triumph  of  the  gods  of  the  Capitol  over  a 
hated  superstition.  But  the  doom  of  heathenism,  long  since 
sealed  by  the  decay  of  all  faith  in  its  reality,  and  the  loss  of  all 
vitality  and  purity  in  political .  and  social  life,  might  have  been 
already  traced  by  the  votaries  of  supexstitiou  in  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol  eight  months  before  the  conflagratiou  of  tiie  Temple. 
Upon  this  coincidence  the  historian  of  the  empire  well  r^narks : — 
^'  PAiiOSTiiTs  1008  the  oradie  of  the  Gospel ;  the  Jews  the  people  first 
divinely  appointed  to  etxfpound  U.  The  destruction  never  to  be 
repaired,  of  their  material  Tjchplb  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the 
new  faith  to  its  local  habitation,  and  launched  it,  under  the  hand 
of  Providence,  on  its  career  of  spiritual  conquest;  while  the 
boasted  restoration  of  the  CitPnoL  was  a  vain  attempt  to  retain 
hold  of  the  past,  to  revive  the  lost  or  perishing,'  to  le^ttaeh  to 
new  conditions  of  thought  an  outworn  creed  of  antiquity.^'  * 

We  have  seen  that  divine  Providence  had  secured  the  diffusion 
of  the  germs  of  Christianity  through  the  Boman  empire  before  the 
old  local  centre  of  the  true  religion  perished ;  and  the  first  great 
series  of  apostolic  successes  ends  with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Faal, 
and  perhaps  of  St  Peter,  in  the  very  year  in  which  ihB  Jewish 
war  began  (a.d^  66).  But  before  recording  the  little  that  is 
known  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  apostolic  church,  we  may 
pursue  to  its  end  the  sequel  of  the  Jewish  war.  Even  afker  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  fortresses  of  Machsems  and  ICassada  made  a 
brilliant  though  brief  resistance.  The  former  capitulated,  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  a  favourite  leader,  Eleazar,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  [Romans ;  in  the  latter,  another  Eleazar,  descended 
irom  Judas  of  Galilee,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  an  act  of  sdf- 
immolation.  Ten  men  were  chosen  by  lot  as  the  executionerB ; 
and,  their  work  done,  nine  of  them  tell  by  each  other's  hands. 
The  tenth  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  then  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  heart  A  woman,  with  her  five  children,  who  had  taken  refdge 
in  a  subterranean  cavern,  were  all  that  came  forth  to  surrender  to 
the  astonished  Bomans  at  the  first  Bt3x>ke  of  the  battmng  ram.  A 
few  of  the  Assassins  escaped  to  Egypt,  and  raised  a  sedition,  which 
called  forth  an  edict  firom  Yespasian  for  the  closing  of  the  Temple 
built  by  Onias,  so  that  the  Jewish  worship  ceased  almost  simul- 
taneously at  both  its  local  centres.  The  last  distant  wave  of  the 
*  Herivale,  toI  t!.  p.  606. 
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great  iusurrection  was  felt  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  in 
the  distorbanoeB  excited  at  Cjrene  bj  a  fanatic  named  Jonathan, 
who  was  carried  to  Eome  and  there  burned  alive,  after  8,000  Jews 
had  been  put  to  death  in  Ojrenaica  (a.d.  73). 

Strange  to  say,  after  all  this,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine is  not  yet  ended.  While  the  land  of  promise,  partitioned  for 
money  among  strangers,  who  wanted  the  industry  and  patriotic 
zeal  which  had  converted  its  barren  hiltsides  into  richly-cultivated 
terraces,  gradually  relapsed  into  sterility,  the  remnant  of  the 
people  devoted  themselves,  like  a  child  watering  its  dead  pet 
plant,  to  an  effort  for  the  perpetuation  and  revival  of  a  faith  which 
could  not  live  out  of  Jerusalem.  Or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
that  they  devoted  all  their  ingenuity  to  the  construction  of  an 
elaborate  artificial  tree,  after  the  likeness  of  the  vine  which 
Jehovah  had  brought  out  of  Egypt  and  planted,  and  had  now 
rooted  up  and  burnt  for  its  unfruitfulness.  This  was  Sabbinism, 
a  system  whose  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  that  importance 
which,  ever  since  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  had 
been  assigned  to  the  teaching  of  the  law,  even  above  the  ritual  of 
the  temple.  The  Priests  had  perished  with  the  altar ;  but  the 
Scribes,  whom  we  already  find  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
system  in  our  Saviour's  time,  continued  to  teach  the  imperishable 
Word,  whidbi  could  survive  even  their  attempts  to  make  it  void  by 
their  traditions.  We  have  various  aceounts  of  the  escape  of  the 
Sanhedrin  from  Jerusalem;  but  thus  much  seems  clear,  that 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  Eabbis  retired  before  the  siege 
to  Jamnia,  under  Gamaliel^  the  Kasi  or  Prince  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  celebrated  teacher  of  St.  PauL  The  school  thus  established 
became  finally  settled  at  Tiberias,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  where 
they  occupied  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  MoBora^  or  un- 
written tradition,  which  they  affirmed  that  God  had  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,  and  the  more  abstruse  Gabdla^  or  received  doc- 
trine, the  hidden  lore  contained  in  the  recurrence  of  particular 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  similar  artificial  mysteries. 
The  results  of  their  speculations  were  embodied  in  the  commen- 
tary upon  the  law  called  Minohna^  and  in  the  more  elaborate  and 
trivial  commentary  upon  this  commentary,  under  the  title  of 
Oemara.    ^^  The  degrees  of  estimation  in  which  these  successive 


•  It  wt8  tbrougD  ttie  labours  of  the  IfMoriteB  that  the  received  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  settled,  with  its  elabonUe  system  of  punotDation  and  notatioii,  which  was 
desigDed  to  guard  against  the  change  of  **  one  jot  or  tittle"  in  the  sacred  writings. 
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volnmes  came  to  be  held  among  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
Abraham  and  Moses  were  marked  by  the  popular  comparisons 
which  likened  the  Bible  to  water,  the  Mischna  to  wine,  the 
Gemara  to  hypocras;  or  again,  the  first  to  salt,  the  second  to 
I)epper,  and  the  third  to  frankincense.  He  who  studies  the  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  said,  does  an  indifferent  action ;  he  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  Mischna  does  a  good  action ;  but  he  who  learns  the 
Gemara  deserves  the  most  glorious  of  rewards."*  The  whole 
system  is  compared  by  Milman  to  a  union  of  the  sanctity  of  tradi- 
tion in  the  Church  of  Borne  with  the  validity  of  precedent  in  our 
law  courts. 

The  Flavian  emperors  naturally  exercised  a  suspicious  watch- 
fulness over  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire,  as  well  as  over  the 
Christians,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect.  The  ancient 
contribution  of  a  didrachm  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  was 
exacted  anew  in  the  form  of  a  tax  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol, 
by  which  the  Jews  had  to  contribute  to  the  service  of  Jupiter. 
Both  Yespasian  and  Domitian  are  said  to  have  made  strict  inqui- 
sition for  all  who  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  hope  of  the  still-expected  Messiah.  The  tolerance  of 
!Nerva's  government  extended  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  sterner  temper 
of  his  successor,  jealous,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  all  societies 
within  the  empire,  looked  with  suspicion  both  on  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Whether  from  those  acts  of  oppression  which  the  Rab- 
binical writers  disguise  by  fabulous  details,t  or  from  their  own 
unconquerable  spirit,  the  Jews  throughout  all  the  East  were  in  a 
ferment  at  the  time  of  Trajan's  expedition  against  Parthia.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  legions  for  the  war  probably  raised  the  hope  of 
successftil  insurrection ;  and  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Antioch  may 
have  been  accepted  as  a  signal  of  Divine  vengeance  on  the  Greelm 
by  those  whom  they  had  so  long  persecuted.  In  Cyprus,  the  chief 
refuge  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Palestine,  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  with  such  fury,  that  240,000  of  the  natives  and 
Greeks  are  said  to  have  been  massacred.  In  Cyrene,  nearly  the 
same  number  of  Greeks  and  Romans  were  put  to  death  with  hor- 
rible barbarities ;  and  in  Egypt,  the  prefect  Lupus  was  worsted  by 
the  insurgents,  and  shut  up  in  Alexandria,  where  he  massacred  aU 
the  Jews  of  the  city.    The  insurrection  in  Cyprus  was  put  down  by 

•  Merivale,  vol.  vu.  p.  854. 

f  The  Btory,  for  example,  of  Tnjan'B  massacre  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch,  and  aft«^ 
wards  of  their  wives,  is  as  irreconcilable  with  known  facts  as  with  the  emperot*i 
sharacter. 
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Hadrian,  who  was  then  prefect  of  Syria ;  and  all  Jews  were  hence- 
forth forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the  island.  Martins  Tnrbo,  sent  by 
Trajan  against  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica,  did  his  work  so  yigoronsly^ 
that  Jewish  tradition  computes  the  number  who  fell  in  this  revolt 
at  600,000,  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  men  of  war  that  left  Egypt 
under  Moses.^  In  Mesopotamia,  meanwhile,  the  victories  of 
Trajan  were  followed  by  severe  measures  against  the  Jews  who 
had  enjoyed  toleration  from  the  Parthians.  Their  rebellion  was 
suppressed  by  Lucius  Quietus ;  but  their  resistance  proved  too 
strong  for  the  performance  of  the  emperor's  edict  directing  their 
expulsion  from  the  country. 

During  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  national  spirit  once  more 
came  to  a  head  in  Palestine,  fostered  by  the  schools  which  had 
flourished  for  more  than  half  a  century  at  Tiberias.  The  mystic 
spirit  of  those  schools  invested  their  leaders  with  powers  which 
4Beem  like  a  parody  of  the  wonders  which  God  had  wrought  for  his 
people  of  old.  In. fact  the  legends  related  of  the  Rabbi  Akiba  can 
only  be  explained  as  typical  representations  of  what  was  fain  hoped 
to  be  the  resuscitated  life  of  the  nation.  As  Akiba  was  the  head  of 
the  new  movement,  so  its  hand  was  a  certain  Bab-cochebas  (that 
is,  Son  of  the  Star)t  a  man  of  superhuman  size  and  strength,  who 
condescended  to  the  juggler's  trick  of  vomiting  fire  from  his 
mouth«  In  the  earlier  part  of  Hadrian's  reign,  the  commotion, 
which  the  late  rebellions  in  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Gyrene,  were  sure 
to  excite,  was  kept  in  check  by  the  powerfhl  force  withdrawn  from 
Parthia  into  Syria ;  and  the  final  outbreak  only  took  place  in  the 
emperor's  fourteenth  year  (a.d,  181).  In  what  degree  it  was 
provoked,  appears  still  doubtful.  Amidst  the  contempt  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Hadrian  wrote  both  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, it  appears  that  the  pleadings  of  the  Christian  orators  had 
led  him  to  discriminate  their  unworldly  principles  from  the  sedi« 
tious  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews.  What  he  saw  during  his  progress 
in  the  East  seems  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  who  on 

*  We  have  two  remarkable  incidental  notices,  not  only  of  the  ifary  of  the  rebellion 
In  Egypt,  but  also  of  the  degree  in  which  it  was  for  a  time  successful  Appian,  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  writes  of  the  expiatory  shrine  dedicated  to  Pompey 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gadus — **This  little  shrine  was  destroyed  in  our  own  time  by 
the  Jews,  in  the  intertuetM  war  vhich  Tn^an  VKigtd  againtt  themj**  And  the  Anne* 
nian  copy  of  the  Chronieon  of  Eusebius  mentions  among  the  works  of  Hadrian  his 
restoration  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  laid  in  rtUns  by  the  Jews^  doubtiess  aa 
exaggerated  statement 

f  The  name  was  assumed  in  allusion  to  the  Star  of  Jacob,  predicted  by  Balaam, 
Kozn.  xxiy.  17. 
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their  part  aecaaed  him  of  apostatizing,  after  professing  to  be  a 
proselyte.  It  is  surmised  that,  in  his  philosophic  cniiosity, 
Hadrian  had  songht  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish 
fedth,  which  would  of  course  be  refused,  except  on  a  condition 
whidi  he  would  r^ard  as  a  gross  insult.  Whether  from  some 
such  offence,  or  from  the  policy  of  breaking  down  the  iistinct 
eodstence  of  the  Jews,  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  forbidden  circum- 
cision, the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
while  all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  their  worship  at  Jerusalem 
were  to  be  annihilated  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  ol 
the  Capitol  on  the  sacred  summit  of  Mount  Moriah. 

Bar-cochebas  was  now  proclaimed  as  the  long-promised  Mes- 
siah, and  raised  lihe  war-cry  of  the  zealots,  ^^  Jehovah  Echad — Ood 
is  one.^^  The  venerable  Akiba  girded  the  champion  with  the  sword 
of  Jehovah,  and  held  his  stirrup  as  he  mounted  into  the  saddle. 
Tlie  preparations  of  the  insurgents  seem  to  have  been  well  made; 
They  used  the  caverns  of  Judeea  as  storehouses  ibr  arms  and  as 
places  of  secret  meeting,  and  established  strongholds  on  the  hill- 
tops. The  influx  of  fugitive  Jews  from  Africa  and  Mesopotamia 
placed  Baivcochebas  at  the  head  of  200,000  followers.  He  occupied 
the  site  of  Jerusalem,  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  Kufus,  the  prefect  of  Syria.  But  the  tactics  of 
the  able  general  Julins  Severus,  who  followed  the  example  of  Yes- 
paaian  in  avoiding  a  pitched  battle,  prevailed  over  numbers  and 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Bethar,  near  Beth- 
horon,  where  the  iinal  stand  was  made,  was  followed  by  a  frightful 
massacre.  Bar-cochebas  fell  in  the  assault ;  and  Akiba  was  flayed 
alive,  rivalling  in  his  tortures  the  constancy  of  Eleazar.  The 
accounts  of  theBabbis  are  rendered  worthless  by  the  intermixture 
of  extravagant  fables ;  but  Dion  Oassius  estimates  the  number  of 
Jews  who  fell  by  sword,  famine,  and  flre,  at  not  less  than  580,000. 
Judasa  was  once  more  desolated,  and  the  people  sold  by  thousands 
into  slavery.  A  Boman  eolony  was  founded  on  the  site  of  Jeru-  • 
salem,  under  the  name  of  ^ia  Capitolina,  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  temple  replaced  that  of 
Jehovah  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah*^  All  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  new  city,  under  penalty  of  death ;  and  it  ii» 
even  said  that  a  swine  was  sculptured  over  the  principal  gate. 

The  prohibition  was  felt  the  more  bitterly,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christians  were  excepted  from  it,  and  a  new  church  of  Jerusalem 

*  Some  Christian  writers  add  that  a  temple  of  Venus  was  built  on  the  site  of 
Calvary. 
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gprang  up  within  the  walls  of  j£lia  Capitolina.  But,  though  ihaa 
out  off  from  their  desecrated  sanctuary,  the  Jews  soon  gave  fresh 
proo&  of  thetr  marvellous  vitality.  The  prohibition  of  their,  dis- 
tinotive  riles  was  doubtless  no  longer  enforced  under  the  tolerant 
role  of  Antoninus  Pius;  and,  though  they  o£Eended  Marcus 
AureliuB,  perhaps  by  Supporting  the  rebelUon  of  Avidius  CassiuSi 
we  do  not  read  that  the  philosophic  emp&nx  caipried  his  resent- 
ment much  beycmd  the  angry  complaint,  that  they  were  more 
unruly  than  the  Sarmatians  and  Marcomanni.  By  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  we  find  the  Jews  thronghout  the  empire  own- 
ing the  jurisdioticm  of  a  Patriarch  resident  at  Tiberias,  whose 
^'  apostW'  visited  all  the  synagogues  throughout  the  empire, 
and  whose  powa*  Tertnlliim  describes  as  little  less  than  a  king's ; 
while  those  to  the  east  of  the  Euplurates  were  organized  under  a 
^'  Prince  of  the  Captivity,"  who  was  installed  with  a  pomp  that 
recalled  tiie  splendors  of  David,  and  whose  dominion  reached  to 
Jewish  coloniea  settled  within  the  bounds  of  China. 

The  erection  of  Hadrian's  new  colony  at  Jerusalem  marks  the 
epoch  of  the  final  separation  between  the  Jews  and  Christians ; 
and  Hadrian  was  the  first  emperor  who  fully  recognized  the  Chris* 
tiauB  as  a  religious  pajrty  independent  of  the  Jews.  The  ultimate 
profanation  of  the  hill  of  Zion  taught  to  all  who  could  understand 
it  this  one  lesson,  above  every  other — ^that  the  time  was  come  for 
local  worship  to  give  way  to  a  spiritual  system  of  religionT^-the 
lesson  taught  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  new  religion  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  toot  of  Gtorizim : — ^'Believe  me,  the  hour 
Cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  thdsmcyuniain  nor  yet  at  Jerur 
iolem  worship  the  Father  •  •  •  .  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  ie^ 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  apirii  and 
in  tmih!^  Those,  as  the  Scripture  teaches,  were  to  be  His  true 
temple :  nor  is  it  less  significant  of  the  direct  working  of  Divine 
F^videuoe,  that  the  final  desecration  of  God's  earthly  sanctuary 
was  not  made  till  the  ^^  living  stones"  of  his  ^^  spiritual  house'' 
were  collected  in  every  province  of  the  Soman  empire.  Nay  more, 
the  scarcely  perceptible  growth  by  which  we  find  Christianity 
spread  throughout  the  world  in  about  a  century  from  our  Lord's 
ascension  affords  an  equally  striking  illustration  of  His  comparison 
of  His  kingdom  to  leaven,  of  His  declaration  that  ^^  the  kingdom 
of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,"  because  it  differs  from 
every  other  system  of  religion  by  being  wiihin  men. 

After  the  first  records  of  evangelic  success  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  is  surprising  how  little  specific  information  is  pre- 
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served  to  ub  of  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  nor  does  tradition  add 
to  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  labours  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  other  apostles.  It  is  agreed  that  Peter  sealed  his  testimony 
by  crucifixion,  as  his  Master  had  predicted,*  during  the  Neronian 
persecution ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  he  suffered  at  Eoma  But,  that  he  could  only  have 
visited  Some  towards  the  very  close  of  his  life,  is  proved  not  only 
from  the  absence  of  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  any 
incidental  notice  of  his  labours  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans — 
such  as  that  by  which  Paul  confirms  the  tradition  that  Peter 
taught  at  Corinth  f — ^but  by  the  internal  evidence  of  his  first  episUe. 
Its  address  to  the  strangers  scattered  abroad  through  Asia  Minor 
indicates  that  his  chief  field  of  labour  was  among  the  Jews  of  the 
eastern  dispersion ;  and  the  salutation  sent  from  Babylon  at  its 
close  proves  that  the  Apostle,  at  a  time  which  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  end  of  his  career,  was  resident  at  one  of  the  places 
to  which  that  great  name  had  been  transferred.  X  We  can  scarcely 
be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  Peter  was  spreading  ^^  the  Gospel 
of  the  circumcision"  among  the  Jews  of  the  far  East,  while  Paul 
was  carrying  '^  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision"  to  the  Gentiles 
of  the  remote  West ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that 
the  two  Apostles  were  at  last  brought  together  at  Rome,  to  dose 
the  labours  which  had  sometimes  even  forced  them  into  collision, 
in  the  fellowship  of  martyrdom.  Painters  have  imagined  Peter 
and  Paul  togetiier  in  the  Mamertine  prison,  and  tradition  has 
recorded  a  childish  legend  of  the  fate  which  their  united  prayers 
brought  upon  Simon  Magus,  when  he  opposed  his  juggleries  to 
their  preaching ;  but  history  has  preserved  no  memorial  of  a  scene 
which  would  have  surpassed  in  interest  the  converse  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer  at  the  stake.  The  remarkable  coincidence,  by  which 
Paul  and  Peter  suffered  about  the  same  time  at  which  Seneca  fell 
a  victim  to  the  same  tyrant,  might  suggest — ^had  we  space  to 
pursue  it — an  instructive  comparison  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Philosopher.  §  However  great  the  contrast 
between  the  energy  of  the  new  faith  and  the  despair  of  expiring 
heathenism,  they  have  at  least  one  point  of  harmonious  contact. 
In  opposition  to  the  utter  depravation  of  morals  which  marked  his 

*  John  zxl  18, 19. 

t  1  Cor.  1 12.  Convenely,  the  allusion  of  Peter  to  Paul  (2  Pet  iil  15)  fumishei 
«  proof  of  the  interest  with  which  the  Apostles  watched  each  othcr^s  labours. 

X  1  Peter  ▼.  16.  The  notion  that  the  Apostle  is  referring  to  Rome,  as  the  mjstic 
Babylon,  is  purely  arbitrary.  g  fiee  Herivale,  vol  Ti  p.  292. 
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age,  Seneca  continually  asserts  those  first  principles  of  truth  which 
the  Author  of  our  being  has  inscribed  upon  the  conscience ;  often 
in  the  very  words  which  St.  Paul  made  the  basis  of  his  appeal  to 
the  heathen  world  at  Athens. 

The  third  of  the  three  greatest  apostolic  names  is  that  of  St. 
John,  whose  life,  it  has  been  well  said,  ^^  seems  at  first  sight 
shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  awe  which  we  cannot  pen* 
etrate ;  in  him  the  earthly  seems  so  completely  absorbed  into  the 
heavenly— the  character,  the  thoughts,  the  language  of  the  disciple 
so  lost  in  that  of  the  Master — ^that  we  tremble  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  from  that  Divine  friendship ;    .    ,    . 

As  he  who  looks  intent, 
And  ttrives  with  Bearohing  ken  how  be  m%j  see 
The  sun  in  his  edipee,  and  through  decline 
Of  seeing  loseth  power  of  sight,  so  I 
Gazed  on  the  last  resplendence. "  * 

And  yet  none  of  the  Apostles  has  a  more  important  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  World.  It  is  to  St.  John 
that  we  owe  the  picture  of  the  various  types  which  Ohristiauity 
assumed  in  the  seven  most  important  Churches  of  the  East ;  it  is 
he  who  is  signalized  as  the  first  champion  of  the  truth  against 
the  heresies  which  sprang  from  the  union  of  Jewish  prejudice  with 
oriental  mysticism ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  he  who  received,  for 
future  ages,  that  "  Revelation  of  Jesns  Christ,  which  God  gave 
him  to  show  unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass,"  in  the  figures  of  which,  when  in  due  time  expounded  by 
Him  who  alone  '^  is  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  open  its  seals," 
will  be  found  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Divine  Providence. 
^^It  was  not  till  the  removal  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  from  the 
scene  of  their  earthly  labours,  that  there  burst  upon  the  whole 
civilized  world  that  awful  train  of  calamities,  which,  breaking  as 
it  did  on  Italy,  on  Asia  Minor,  and  on  Palestine  almost  simulta 
neously,  though  under  the  most  different  forms,  was  regarded 
alike  by  Roman,  Christian,  and  Jew,  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
visible  judgment  of  God.  It  was  now,  if  we  may  trust  the  testi* 
mony  alike  of  internal  and  external  proof,  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Kero  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  roll  of 
apostolical  epistles  seemed  to  have  been  finally  closed,  when  every 
other  inspired  tongue  had  been  hushed  in  the  grave,  that  there 
rose  from  the  lonely  rock  of  Patmos  that  solemn  voice  which 

*  Stanley:  Sermom  and  £$Bay9  an  the  Apo&tolic  Afft:  a  work  to  be  carefhllj 
pemsed  as  an  exposition  of  the  9pMi  of  this  period  of  sacred  history. 
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mingled  with  the  storm  which  raged  around  it,  as  the  dirge  of  an 
expiring  world ;  that  under  the  ^  red  and  lowering  sky,'  which 
had  at  last  made  itself  understood  to  the  sense  of  the  dullest^ 
there  rose  that  awful  vision  of  coming  destiny  which  has  received 
the  expressive  name  of  the  Eevelation  of  St  John  the  Divine." 
The  view  thus  eloquently  expressed  involves  the  supposition  tliat 
the  hanishment  of  St.  John  to  the  island  of  Patmos  occurred  in 
the  persecution  of  iN'ero ;  the  more  usual  opinion  placing  it  under 
Domitian.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  hut  little  doubt  that 
we  have  to  discriminate  in  the  Apostle  John  the  two  characters  of 
the  ^^  son  of  thunder/'  reproving  the  growing  corruptions  of  the 
Churches,  and  doing  battle  with  the  /^  many  antichrists"  that  had 
already  arisen,  and  ^^  the  beloved  disciple,"  whose  last  testimony  was 
again  and  again  delivered  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  when  he  had 
to  be  borne  into  its  midst  in  a  litter — ^^  My  little  children,  love  one 
another."  The  former  character,  and  the  nature  of  the  heresies 
that  called  it  forth,  appear  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  Churches 
of  the  province  of  Asia — ^Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Tbyatira, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea— of  whidi  only  two,  those  of 
Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  escape  all  censure,  while  that  of  Sardis 
is  so  far  gone,  as  ^^  to  have  a  name  to  live,  being  really  dead." 
The  same  spirit  of  indignation  against  heresy  flashes  forth  amidst 
the  utterances  of  love  in  the  epistles,  and  the  gospel,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Apostle's  last  composition,  was  designed 
to  reprove  that  union  of  Jewish  prerjudice  with  heal^en  philosophy, 
whidi  forms  the  type  of  the  latest  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age, 
adding  to  the  simpler  historical  accounts  of  the  Ufb  of  Christ  by 
the  three  first  evangelists,  the  higher  argmnent  of  His  eternal 
power  and  godhead,  of  His  perpetual  presence  through  the  Spirit 
with  the  church,  as  the  life,  the  light,  the  truth,  and  the  only 
way  to  the  Father. 

The  details  of  the  errors  thus  eombatod  must  be  left  to  the 
special  department  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  the  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity 
was  simultaneous  with  its  general  division,  and  that  all  its 
heresies,  during  the  apostolic  age,  had  their  origin  in  a  Judaizing 
spirit,  which  assumed  three  different  types.  The  first  was  the 
attempt  of  Jewish  Christians  to  maintain  for  themselves,  and  to 
impose  upon  converts  firom  heathenism,  the  yoke  of  Jewish  observe 
ances,  and  especially  of  circumcision,  and  to  nullify  the  fhndar 

*  Staiuey,  pp.  247- 4S     Our  plan  doee  not  admit  the  diBoimion  of  the  qnettioa 
oonceraiiig  the  earlier  or  later  elate  of  the  Apocalj^e 
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mental  Ohristian  doctrine  of  ffraoe  by  insifiting  on  that  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law^  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God, 
which  it  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  law  to  prove  men  nnable  to 
render,  and  so  to  bring  them,  gnilty  before  God,  to  accept  the 
righteoosness  of  faith.  The  readers  of  St.  Paid's  epistles  are 
familiar  with  the  unceasing  conflict  which  he  maintained  against 
these  opponents,  who,  after  resisting  his  gospel  in  Palestine,  in 
Asia,  and  at  Corinth,  carried  their  antagonism  to  such  a  length 
at  Borne  as  ^^  to  preach  Ohrist  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  sup- 
posing to  add  affliction  to  his  boncb."  ^^This,"  as  Dr.  Stanley 
observes,  ^'  is  the  latest  direct  mention  in  the  New  Testament  of 
that  peculiarly  personal  hostility  to  St.  PanI,  that  zeal  for  the  law 
anddrcumdsion,  which  marked  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Judaizing 
Ohristians  ;  subordinate  traces  of  it  may  indeed  be  found  after- 
wards, but  it  is  no  longer  the  prominent  aspect  which  it  wears  in 
the  apostolic  writings ;  whether  &om  the  absence  of  die  ftiel 
which  had  once  been  Aimished  to  its  energies  by  the  personal 
presence  and  activity  of  its  great  opponent,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
from  its  absorption  into  the  new  forms  in  which  it  henceforward 
clothed  itself!" 

But  the  Apostolic  Church  was  troubled  with  a  Jewish  libeiv 
tinism,  as  well  as  a  Jewish  Pharisaism  ;  and  the  opponents,  who 
had  sacrificed  Christ  for  fear  of  Csesar,  were  succeeded  by  false 
disciples,  who  found  in  Christian  liberty  an  ex<»iBe  for  the  disso- 
lution of  social  and  political  bonds,  and  the  hope  of  a  millennium 
of  sensuality  and  self*will.  The  chief  seat  of  this  heresy  was  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  where  the  Jewish  synagogues  had  been 
brought  into  dose  contact  with  the  remnants  of  Hellenic  liberty 
and  the  practice  of  oriental  licentiousness ;  but  it  had  spread 
also  to  Borne,  as  was  natural  from  its  constant  intercourse  with 
the  East ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  in  part  account  for  the 
imputation  of  abominable  crimes  to  the  Christians  by  Tadtus. 
St.  Paul,  whose  own  teaching  was  perverted  to  the  support  of 
these  heresies,^  began  the  contest  with  them  both  in  Asia  f  and  at 
Bome  ;  %  hnt  that  contest  was  the  especial  work  of  Peter,  Jude, 
and  John,  The  two  former  Apostles  give  the  most  vivid  description 
of  ^^  these  filthy  dreamers,  that  defile  the  flesh,  despise  dominion, 
and  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  and  whose  open  rejection  of  all  social 

•  %  Peter  iu.  16. 

f  See  the  Bplstlee  to  the  Ephealaiui  and  Colowume,  and  tfaoee  to  Timothy  and 
Titos. 

%  Bom.  ziiL  1— U. 
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and  political  ties  was  mingled  with  the  practice  of  sorcery,  and 
with  wild  theories  concerning  the  unseen  world.  St.  John,  in  his 
epistles  to  the  seven  Asiatic  Ghnrches,  denonnces  their  leaders, 
though  under  names  now  obscure ;  *  for  the  time  had  already  como 
when  specific  heresies  were  known  by  the  names  of  their  authors. 
The  tradition  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  founder  of  a  distinct 
sect  is  doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  St.  John  was  engaged  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Jewish  heretic,  Cbrinthus,  as  the  chief  teacher 
of  this  libertinism  ;  and  his  Apocalypse  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  heresiarch's  dream  of  a 
millennium  at  once  Jewish  and  sensual.  Finally,  when  these 
errors  began  to  be  further  complicated  with  those  speculations  of 
oriental  philosophy  which  were  developed  in  the  following  age  into 
Gnosticism,  the  Apostle  is  believed  to  have  recorded  in  his  gospel 
that  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  which  gained 
for  him  the  surname  of  ThsdoguB^  that  is,  he  who  maintained  that 
"  the  Word  was  God."  f  The  last  days  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
at  Ephesus,  are  adorned  with  legends  of  various  degrees  of  beauty 
and  credibility.  He  probably  died  in  extreme  old  age,  about  the 
dose  of  the  first  century,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostles.  The 
traditions  concerning  the  labours  of  the  other  Apostles  are  too 
imoertain  to  find  a  place  in  a  work  where  there  is  not  space  to 
discuss  their  value. 

At  the  close  of  the  Kew  Testament  we  have  a  great  break  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  as  recorded  by  itself.  It  seems  as  if  Divine 
Providence  had  purposely  drawn  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists, who  were  commissioned  directly  by  Christ  and  attested  by 
miraculous  gifts,  and  that  second  period  in  which  the  Church  was 
left  to  the  written  word  and  her  ordinary  teachers,  with  the  un* 
seen  though  ever  present  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have 
just  enough  information  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of 
Christian  testimony,  across  this  dividing  line,  from  the  Apostles  to 
those  who,  from  having  enjoyed  their  teaching,  are  called  the 

*  Though  we  do  not  know  who  is  meant  by  **  that  woman  Jesebel,"  the  choice  of 
the  name  and  the  description  of  her  practices  are  as  ezpressiye  as  the  comparison  of 
the  heretics,  in  Peter  and  Jade,  to  the  men  of  Sodom,  the  followers  of  Korah,  and  the 
hirding  prophet  Balaam.  The  sect  of  the  Nloolaitans  is  supposed  by  some  to  signify 
the  followers  of  Balaam,  of  whose  name  NvocXm  is  probably,  though  not  certainly,  a  Greek 
translation. 

f  It  is  a  carious  example  of  the  historical  element  in  etymology,  that  the  litdeTurk* 
ish  Tillage,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Ephesos,  bears  the  name  Ajfa$eUuky  which  la 
but  a  modification  of  'Ayiog  Oe6h>yoc, 
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ApwtdUc  Faihera^  namely,  Olement  of  Home,*  Ignatius,  biehop 
of  Antioch,  and  Polyoabp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  The  corruptions 
and  heresies  at  which  we  have  glanced  called  for  correction  in  the 
fires  of  persecution  ;  and  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  striking 
indication  of  God's  providential  government  of  His  Church,  that 
it  should  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  usual  tolerant  policy  of 
the  Boman  governments ;  as  if  it  were  decreed  that  the  Supreme 
Spiritual  King  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  host  of  foreign 
deities  whom  Borne  was  ready  to  receive  into  her  Pantheon,  nor 
His  Kingdom  fail  to  be  established,  as  He  had  himself  predicted, 
through  the  ^^much  tribulation"  which  at  once  purified  and 
attested  His  servant's  faith.  The  enumeration  of  Ten  Great  Per- 
de&uUoTis  t  during  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ,  is  an 
example  of  a  common  tendency  to  reduce  the  facts  of  history  into 
aform  more  definite  tiban  they  will  well  bear ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  reason  to  question  how  far  the  Mrat  and  Second  (under  2^ero 
and  Domitian)  deserve  the  name  of  general  persecutions.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the  testimony  of  the  apologists,  that 
edicts  were  promulgated  against  the  Christians  by  both  these 
emperors  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Flavian  princes  made  an 
inquisition  concerning  persons  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  dignity 
of  king  of  the  Jews ;  but,  in  proportion  as  these  enquiries  brought 
out  the  absence  of  any  political  danger  from  Christianity,  its  dis- 
ciples seem  to  have  been  left  unmolested. 

The  vigorous  government  of  Trajan,  suspicions  of  all  associa- 
tions within  the  empire,  naturally  pressed  the  inquisition  with 
strictness,  and  hence  sprang  the  memorable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  younger  Pliny  respecting  the  Christians 
in  Bithynia.:|:  That  province  was  largely  peopled  by  Jews,  who 
had  probably  followed  as  commercial  speculators  in  the  track  of 
the  Boman  armies,  and  who  furnished  many  converts  to  the  new 

*  lliB  altogether  a  matter  of  ooi\|eotare  whether  Clenunty  the  fellow-Iaboarer  of  St 
Paul,  was  the  Clement,  who  ia  reckoned  aa  the  third  bishop  of  Bome  from  Peter  JuD.  9% 
-—100  (the  intervening  names  being  Linua  and  Anacletus).  The  only  genuine  remaina 
of  Clement  are  the  Ilr$t  and  part  of  the  Seeand  EpMrn  to  the  CorifUkiam  in 
Greek. 

f  The  following  are  the  Ten  PeraecntlonB,  as  reckoned  by  eocledastical  historians : 
—(1)  Under  Nero  beginning  jld.  04 ;  (2)  under  J>omUiant  jld.  96 ;  (8)  under 
TV^jan,  A.D.  106  ;  (4)  under  Mareu»  Aw^nu,  aj>.  166  ;  (6)  under  SeveruSf  aj>.  202  ; 
(6)  mider  Maximin,  jld.  286  ;  (1)  under  Deeiui,  a.d.  260 ;  (8)  under  VtUerut% 
▲J).  268 ;  (9)  under  Awreliany  A.a  276  ;  (10)  under  Diocletian  and  JbfbxtmMm, 
A.D.  808. 

t  The  mainspring  of  the  persecutkm  is  seen  in  the  passage,  Pliny,  JB^neL  z.  96,g  7. . 
"  secundum  mandata  toa  hekeriai  esse  yetneram." 
TOL.  HI. — 88 
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fidtt*  The  phaoflopher,  proceeding  to  the  goyemment  of  the  pror- 
iiioe,t  found  himself  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
the  laws  against  the  professors  of  anew  religion,  who  were  accnsed 
of  no  other  crime.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  had  any  part  in 
inquisitions  respecting  the  Christians ;  and  he  hesitated  on  yarious 
points,  and  chiefly  whether  to  punish  ^^  the  name  itself" — the 
mere  profession  of  Christianity — ^'^f  free  from  crimes,  or  the 
crimes  cohering  with  the  name."  X  At  first,  with  true  Boman  non- 
chalance, he  contented  himself  with  asking  those  accused  ot 
being  Christians  whether  they  were  such,  and  on  their  repeated 
confession,  sending  them  to  death.  Without  much  caring  what  it 
was  they  confessed,  he  deemed,  he  says,  the  penalty  due,  at  all 
eyents,  to  their  persistence  and  their  inflexible  obstinacy.  But 
finding  that  this  course  seemed  only  to  increase  their  numbers 
and  contumacy,  while  his  discouragement  of  the  inquisitions  of 
the  informers  had  an  opposite  eflTeet,  he  writes  to  ask  whether  the 
emperor  approyed  his  course.  The  letter  proyes  that,  by  tlie 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  Christianity  had  spread  so 
widely  through  Asia  Minor,  that  no  explanation  of  the  name 
was  needed  ;  the  heathen  temples  began  to  be  deserted,  and  the 
goyernor's  concern  for  the  material  interests  of  his  province  was 
disturbed  by  the  want  of  a  market  for  the  sacrificial  yictims.  The 
accused  numbered  persons  of  eyery  age,  of  eyery  rank,  and  of  both 
sexes ;  nor  had  ^^  the  contagian  of  this  superstition  "  infected  only 
the  cities,  the  usual  centres  of  new  opinions,  but  even  the  villages 
itnd  the  Iands.§  Pliny's  account  of  the  issue  of  his  enquiries  into  the 
tenets  of  the  accused  forms  such  a  testimony  to  their  yirtues,  that 
.the  letter  has  been  called  the  JPtr^  Apology  for  C/vrieiicmity.  Nor 
is  it  less  yaluable  for  the  light  it  throws,  amidst  the  comparative 
darkness  of  the  Church's  own  history,  upon  her  primitiye  worship. 
Fliny  writes  that  those  who  were  brought  before  him  ^^  i^Brmed 
this  to  be  the  sum  of  their  fault  or  error,  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  aaaemlle  on  a  stated  day^  lefore  it  was  light,  and  to  sing 


*  Comp.  1  Peter  i.  1. 

t  His  gOTerment  is  placed  either  in  a.d.  108^105  or  111—118.  The  Utter  date 
I  the  more  probable. 

t  From  this  passage  it  seema  dear  that  Pliny  shared  the  pr^udicee  of  his  friend  T^ 
tibiB  against  the  morality  of  the  ChrisUano  a  fiict  which  enhances  the  yalue  of  his  tea- 
ttmony  to  their  innooenoe. 

g  The  general  rule,  by  which  the  intiabitanta  of  the  country  distiicts  adhered  to 
ueatheoism,  after  the  cities  of  the  Empire  had  become  Christian,  is  still  indicated  by  ooi 
sense  of  the  word  jEM^an,  which  property  signifies  a  eoitntrjfnuuu 
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together*  a  kynm  to  GhnHjOsto  Ood^  cmd  they  hound  themselves  by 
anooith — nottoeomeorifnef — but  tiuUthey  would-  oommit  no  the/ts^ 
nor  robieries,  nor  adulteries^  nor  break  their  wordy  nor  deny  a 
deposit  when  oaUed  upon :  havlDg  done  which,  their  usage  was  to 
depart,  and  to  assemble  again /<?r  a  common  and  guiUless  meal.^^f 
Such  was  their  own  account,  which  the  goyemor  tested  by 
putting  to  the  torture  two  female  slaves,  who  were  said  to  be  their 
servants  ;:|:  and  all  his  enquiries  detected  nothing  but  what  he  calls 
immoderate  addiction  to  a  perverse  superstition.  The  account, 
thus  incidentally  preserved  by  Divine  Providence  in  the  words  of 
an  impartial  enemy,  reflects  at  every  point  the  simple  indications 
of  the  New  Testament — the  coming  together  on  thej^st  day  of  the 
weeJky  §  before  daylight,  when  even  slaves  could  secure  an  hour's 
leisure,  and  again,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  to  eat  the  Zord^s 
Supper  ;  the  prominence  given  in  their  worship  to  joyful  hymns  of 
praise  ;[  the  sv^eme  honor  wnd  worship  paid  to  Christ;^  2^^^^ 
fettowship  of  the  saints  in  the  bonds  of  holiness.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  such  men  deserved  the  protection  of  the  philosophic 
governor  and  the  benignant  prince ;  but  the  former  would  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  of  their  abjuring  the  Christian  faith,  and 
sacrificing  to  the  image  of  the  emperor ;  and  Trajan  approves  his 
proceedings,  directing  that  no  inquisition  should  be  made  for  the 
offenders,  that  informers  should  be  discouraged,^^  but  that  those 

*  Some  take  the  phrase  9eeum  invieem  to  imply  that  reBpoDBire  or  antiphonal  eing* 
iiig  which  waa  a  charactetistio  of  Jewish  peahnody. 

f  These  phrases  clearly  distinguish  the  Christian  communion  from  those  con- 
apiraciea  which  were  cemented  by  unhallowed  rites ;  and  the  latter  may  perhaps  refer 
to  a  charge  sometimes  brought  against  the  Jews,  hi  ancient  as  well  as  medieval  tunes, 
of  eatfaig  the  flesh  of  children. 

The  following  is  tlto  text  of  this  mvaluable  testimony  to  primitive  Christianity ;— > 
*'Adfinnabant  autem  hancfuisse**  [he  is  speaking  hereof  those  who  had  recanted] 
**  summam  yel  culpie  susd  vel  erroris,  quod  essent  solid  stato  die  ante  lucem  conve- 
nire,  carmenque  Christo  quasi  deo  diccro  securo  invieem,  seque  Sacramento  non  in 
scelus  aliquod  obstringere,  aed  ne  fnrta,  ne  latrodnia  ne  adulteria  oommitterent|  ne 
fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositom  i^pellati  abnegarent:  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  dis- 
cedendi  fuissc,  rorsusque  ad  capiendum  dbum,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium." 

X  Ministrat^  perhaps  deaconnesses,  like  Phebe,  in  Rom.  xvi.  1. 

g  Acts  XX.  7;  1  Corinth.  xvL  2.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  primitive 
Christians  observed  the  Lord's  Day  for  worship,  but  did  not  attempt  to  deprive  their 
masters  of  their  labor  on  that  day.  Before  drawing  an  inference  against  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Christian  Sabbatic  rest  by  those  who  have  the  whole  day  at  their  disposal, 
we  should  reflect  on  the  sacrifice  which  the  early  Christians  made  to  observe  It 
at  all 

I  Comp.  Acts  iv.  24—26 ;  Eph.  v.  19 ;  CoL  OL  16 ;  James  v.  18 

^  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  phrase  quaai  Deo,  without  Insisting  on  too  litera? 
in  interpretation  of  the  words  which  may  be  Pliny's  own  gloss. 

**  These  informers  appear  to  have  l>een  generally  Jews. 
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who  w&^  convicted  should  be  punished,  unless  they  denied  that 
thej  were  Christians,  in  which  case,  however  suspected  in  the 
past,  thej  might  obtain  pardon  by  supplicating  the  gods  of  Rome. 
The  distinct  testimony  of  Pliny  to  the  numbers  who  sought  safety 
in  abjuration  indicates,  thus  early,  a  lai^  element  of  instability, 
which  will  not  surprise  the  careM  reader  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
and  John  to  the  Asiatic  Churches. 

But  all  the  more  admirable  is  the  constancy  of  those  who 
rejected  the  contemptuous  clemency,  by  which  they  were  at  once 
admitted  to  mercy  if  they  would  only  deny  their  fidth.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  Trajan  carefully  abstains  from  laying  down 
any  general  rule  beyond  the  case  referred  to  him  by  Pliny.  He 
probably  regarded  the  Christians  only  as  members  of  one  of  those 
illegal  societies  which  he  was  always  resolved  to  put  down*  But 
the  growing  troubles  of  the  East,  and  especially  the  commotions 
among  the  Jews,  whose  expectation  of  a  deliver  was  well  known — 
the  calamities  that  happened  so  repeatedly  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  concurring  with  the  general  expectation  cherished  by  the 
Christians  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world — had  a  tendency 
to  inflame  the  fanatic  hatred  of  the  people,  and  the  suspicion  of 
the  emperor,  towards  them.  This  general  agitation  was  perhaps 
a  motive,  in  addition  to  the  aggressions  of  Parthia,  for  Trajan's 
repairing  in  person  to  the  East;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
amidst  the  alarm  caused  by  the  great  earthquake  at  Antioch,  that 
the  venerable  bishop  of  that  first  Gentile  Church,  Ignatius,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  was  brought  before 
Trajan,  or  rather  presented  himself  when  he  heard  that  he  was 
sought  for,  refusing  to  seek  safety  in  flight  After  a  most  inter- 
esting colloquy  with  the  emperor,  in  which  he  ^  witnessed  a  good 
confession,''  Ignatius  was  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  at 
Borne,  and,  during  the  long  journey  to  the  capital,. his  thoughts 
were  divided  between  the  care  of  the  Churches,  whom  he  com- 
forted with  his  presence  or  his  letters,  and  the  fear  that  the  inter- 
cession of  his  friends  might  deprive  him  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
His  death  took  place  amidst  the  riot  of  the  Satumalian  festival, 
probably  in  a.d.  115.^  Amidst  the  nameless  victims  of  this  ^^  third 
persecution,"  Ignatius  shines  forth  as  the  proto-martyr  of  the 
post-apostolic  Church  ;•  unless  we  are  to  assign  that  honor  to  the 

*  For  an  aocomit  of  the  Interesting  discussion  concerning  the  spurioos  and  genuine 
Epistles  of  IgnatloB,  and  the  important  light  thrown  npon  it  hj  the  recent  discorery 
of  the  Syriao  version  of  the  £|U8tIe8,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Curetoa 
tad  criticisms  upon  them  in  various  reviews. 
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bishop  of  JeraBalem^  Simeon,  the  son  of  deophas,  who  is  said  hy 
Ettsebius  to  have  been  cradfied,  on  a  charge  preferred  hj  certain 
Jews, 

The  tide  of  popular  prejudice  was  at  length  stemmed,  and  a  fair 
hearing  secured  for  the  calumniated  sect,  by  Hadrian's  philosophio 
spirit  of  enquiry.  During  the  emperor's  visit  to  Athens,  he  listened 
to  the  apologies  of  Quadbatus  and  AxxsriDiES  ;*  and  having  learned 
to  distinguish  the  Ohristians  from  the  Jews,  he  issued  an  edict,  that 
the  tbrmer  should  not  be  molested,  except  when  convicted  of 
crimes  independent  of  their  religion.  The  favor  of  the  emperor 
naturally  increased  the  malice  of  Jewish  enemies.  The  Christians 
of  Palestine  suffered  severely  for  their  refusal  to  join  the  insur- 
rection of  Barooohebas ;  and  throughout  the  empire  generally  they 
were  accused  of  impious  and  abominable  crimes,  in  order  to  bring 
them  under  the  penalties  of  Hadrian's  edict.  In  reply  to  these 
calumnies,  Justin  Masttb,  a  converted  heathen  phUosopher,  bom 
at  Keapolis  in  Samaria,  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius  the  first  of 
the  extant  Apologies  for  the  Christian  Faiihy  about  a.d.  161 ; 
and  Antoninus  enforced  his  policy  of  toleration  by  proclamations 
addressed  to  various  Greek  states,  in  which  the  Christians  appear 
to  have  suffered  molestation  from  the  Jews.  The  very  different 
spirit  manifested,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  called 
forth  a  second  Apology  from  Justin  Martyr,t  besides  those  of 
ATmsNAGOBAs,  a  converted  Athenian  philosopher,  Tatian,  an 
Oriental  rhetorician,  TnEOPHiLtTS,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  some 
others  no  longer  extant. 

The  increasing  boldness  with  which  these  Apologists  ass^ted 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  heathen  philosophy  caused  exas- 
peration rather  than  conviction  to  the  proud  imperial  Stoic,  while 
the  calamities  of  pestilence  and  barbarian  inroads  seemed  to  claim, 
like  the  conflagration  of  Itome  under  Nero^  an  expiatory  offering 
to  the  deities  of  the  Capitol.  ^^ Aurelius  regarded  the  crime  of 
Christianity,  the  crime  of  refusing  to  worship  the  gods,  not  as  an 
outbreak  of  turbulence  and  disobedience,  but  as-  an  insult  to  the 
inajesty  of  the  national  divinities  and  the  preeminence  of  the  na- 
tional cult.  As  a  philosopher,  he  cherished  himself  no  faith  in  the 
deities  of  the  Capitol ;  but  as  emperor,  he  paid  not  the  less  respect 
to  tho  fabled  objects  of  vulgar  adoration ;  nor  could  he  excuse  the 
horror  with  which  tlie  Christians  shrank  from  joining  formally  in 

*  These  ApohgtM  are  no  longer  extant 

f  Of  the  other  work*  of  Juatin,  the  most  important  is  \m  Dhhgue  wUht\€  Jtm 
Tryphon^  in  answer  to  Jewish  objections  to  Ghrisllamtj. 
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a  service  which  the  chief  of  the  Btate  deemed  innocent  and  deco- 
rotiB.  The  firmness  of  the  Christians  seemed  to  Anrelins  strange 
and  unnatural.  He  scanned  it  as  a  marvel,  before  he  resented  it 
as  a  crime."  *  Hence  it  was  that  the  reviyal  of  superstitions 
observances,  under  the  prevailing  alarm  for  the  state  of  the  empire, 
was  coupled  with  edicts  against  the  Christians  as  public  enemies. 
Whatever  doubt  exists  about  the  extent  of  former  persecutions,  this 
at  all  events  was  both  general  and  intense  throughout  the  empire. 
Torture,  death,  indignities,  and  conflscations,  were  inflicted  on  the 
Christians,  without  respect  of  sex  or  age,  upon  informations  laid  by 
their  Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries.  It  is  now  that  the  affecting 
records  of  the  catacombs  of  Itome  begin  to  testify  to  the  secret  wor- 
ship of  the  Christians,  who  were  buried  in  those  recesses,  of  which 
Jerome  says, — '^  The  walls  on  each  side  are  lined  with  tibe  dead,  and 
so  intense  is  the  darkness  that  we  may  almost  realize  the  words  of 
the  prophet, '  They  go  down  alive  into  hell.' "  f  Among  the  most 
distinguished  sufferers  were  Justik  Mabtyb,  who  was  put  to  death 
at  Bome  about  the  same  time  that  Melito  was  slain  at  Sardls, 
and  PoLTCABP.  the  disciple  of  St  John  and  fiiend  of  Ignatius, 
was  committed  to  the  flames  at  Smyrna  (a.d.  166).  The  story  of 
his  martyrdom  rivals  in  noble  pathos  that  of  Eleazar  in  the  Macca- 
bsBan  age ;  and,  like  him,  Folycarp  replied  to  the  humane  in- 
stances of  the  prsetor,  who  urged  him  at  the  last  moment  to  save 
his  life  by  reviling  Christ,  ^^  Four  score  and  six  years  havo  I  served 
Him,  and  He  never  did  me  wrong :  how  then  can  I  revile  my  King 
and  Saviour}"  Not  less  affecting  is  the  letter  written  by  the 
Christians  at  Lyon  and  Yienne  in  Gaul  to  the  Church  of  Itome, 
relating  the  persecution  by  which  they  were  almost  destroyed,  and 
especially  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  with  his  fellow-sufferers  Ponticus  and  Blandina.  The 
bearer  of  this  letter  was  a  presbyter  name  Ibenjebus,  a  native  of 
Smyrna,  and  a  disciple  of  Poly  carp.    He  had  removed  from  Asia  to 

•  Merirale,  toL  tiL  pp.  612,  618. 

f  The  following  is  ux  inscription  belonging  to  the  persecution  of  Marcos  Aorelius: 
— *'  In  Christ.  AuBXAifDEB  is  not  dead,  bat  lives  beyond  the  stars,  and  his  body  rests 
in  this  tomb.  He  livfd  under  the  Emperor  AfUomntu^  who,  foreseeing  that  great 
benefit  woold  result  from  his  serrices,  returned  evil  for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees, 
and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.  O  sad  times  I 
in  which  Mcred  riJta  andpmyere^  even  in  eavemt^  afibrd  no  protection  to  us.  What 
can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life  ?  and  what  than  such  a  death  ?  When  they 
could  not  be  buried  by  thdr  friends  and  relatJons — at  length  they  sparkle  in  heavon. 
He  has  scarcely  lived  who  has  lived  in  Christian  times."  (See  farther  The  Church  in 
ihe  Cataambe^  by  Charles  Maitland,  M.D.) 
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GmL,  and,  after  his  mission  to  Borne,  he  sacceeded  the  martyred 
Fothinns  as  Bishop  of  Lyon,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  fill 
through  the  rdgn  of  Oommodns. 

The  interval  of  quiet  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  under  the 
last  of  the  Antonines — ^who  seems  to  have  been  too  intent  oa  his 
pleasures  to  concern  himself  about  them — ^and  the  rise  within  the 
Church  of  the  great  Gnostic  heresy,  against  which  Irenseus  wrote, 
may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  epoch  of  division  between  the 
Church  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  that  of  the  next  age ;  a  divi- 
sion nearly  corresponding  with  the  dose  of  the  second  century.  It 
is  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian  to  trace  the  marked  change  which 
came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Church  at  this  epoch ;  the  growth  of 
worldly  elements,  the  higher  assumptions  of  biehops  and  teachers, 
the  increase  of  philosophical  speculation,  the  multiplication  of 
heresies,  the  distinctive  characters  which  began  to  separate  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  of  Europe  and 
Africa.  Kor  shall  we  need  to  traverse  again  the  well-beaten  ground 
of  controversy  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  brilliant  historian 
of  the  later  empire  to  discover  other  causes  for  the  rapid  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity,  than  its  own  inherent  truth,  applied  by 
Divine  power  to  a  state  of  society  long  prepared  for  its  reception 
by  Divine  Providence.  Amidst  all  the  melancholy  scenes  which 
history  records,  there  is  scarcely  one  sadder  than  the  self-exposure 
of  disengenious  malice  made  in  those  celebrated  chapters  of  the 
BSfStory  of  the  Dedine  cmd  FaU^  unless  perhaps  in  the  conduct  of 
the  philosophic  emperor,  who  is  the  historian's  idol,  in  his  dealing 
with  Christianity, 

For  Aurelius,  with  all  liis  claims  on  our  admiration,  has  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  having  deliberately  made  the  wrong 
choice,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  empire's  fate,  between  the  prin- 
ciples which  alone  could  save  it  and  those  which  were  hurrying  it 
to  ruin.  To  his  philosophic  mind  was  presented  the  question, 
more  momentous  than  any  which  had  occupied  his  predecessors, 
whether  to  accept  the  prospect  held  out  by  Christianity  for  the 
regeneration  of  society,  and  thus  to  unite  the  world  over  which  he 
ruled  into  that  universal  state — one  by  the  bond  of  inward  life — 
which  has  been  the  ideal  of  philosophic  politicians  in  every  age ; 
or  whether  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  Empire  by  falling  back  upon  a 
lifeless  philosophy,  and  a  false  religion  which  had  lost  its  hold 
upon  its  votaries.  His  choice,  confirmed  by  the  people  at  large — 
like  that  already  made  within  the  ancient  Church  by  the  Jews — 
lost  the  opportunity  to  the  civHized  nations  of  the  ancient  world : — 
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^  the  Idngdom  cfihe  earth  was  taken  from  them,''  and  given  to  tiie 
barbarian  races.  Such  was  the  coarse  appointed  by  Divine  wisdom : 
the  new  wine  had  to  be  put  into  new  bottles ;  the  native  vigour  of 
onezhansted  nations  was  the  fit  instmment  of  God's  farther 
designs :  and  the  Ohnrch,  left  to  work  ont  her  own  course  by  her 
own  principles  and  her  Master's  power,  gained  more  real  strength 
by  the  withholding  of  the  favonr  of  Anrelins  than  she  lost  by  the 
patronage  of  Oonstantine. 

Meanwhile  ^^  the  blood  of  the  martyrs"  had  proved  the  seed  of 
the  Church ;  and  Christian  commnnities  were  to  be  fonnd  from 
the  Shine  to  the  Tigris^  and  from  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  distant 
shores  of  Britain.*  The  Churches  throughout  the  Empire,  amidst 
the  assaults  of  persecution  and  the  divisions  of  heresy,  were  as- 
suming a  definite  constitution.  Kot  to  concern  ourselves  with 
disputed  points  concerning  the  internal  government  into  which 
the  Church  now  settled,  it  deserves  our  special  notice,  that 
Christians  agreed  to  adopt  one  authorative  written  rule  of  fidth^ 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Kew  Testament,  just  at  the  time  when  their 
Jewish  antagonists  were  engi^ed  in  elaborating  and  overlaying  the 
Old  Canon  by  giving  a  body  to  their  system  of  tradition.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  nor  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  accepted,  in  its  collected  form,  as  the 
^^  Kew  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  It  is 
enough  to  mark  the  great  crowning  fact  in  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  Second  Century,  the  believers  possessed  a 
Book  as  the  standard  of  their  faith^  and  the  rule  of  tibeit  life. 

*  The  lime  has  gone  by  when  it  was  neoessary  to  correct  the  popular  error  whidi 
oonfoands  the  mission  of  St  Augustin  to  the  heathen  English  with  the  first  mtrodaction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain.  Among  tiie  many  interesting  records  of  the  British  Ohnidi 
in  (he  Roman  poiod— «  Church  which  sent  bishops  to  general  ooaadls,  Amished  mar- 
tyrs (such  as  St  Alban),  and  produced  the  heresiarch  Pehigiu»<^we  may  mention,  as 
belonging  to  this  epoch,  the  religious  connection  said  to  have  l)een  formed  by  the  British 
prince  Lucius  with  Eleuthsrius,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  A.a  171—185  (Beda,  Hist 
BcoLLi). 
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'  CHAPTER  XLL 

THE   IflLLENNIUM    OF    BOMR     FROM    THE   DEATH    OF   COM- 
MODUS   TO   THE   SECULAR   GAMES   OF   PHILIP. 
A.D.    198   TO    A.D.  jmt  V»f t 


One  day  is  with  the  Lobd  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day, 

2  PdtT  iu.  8. 

AOCBSSIOlf  AKD  DIATH  OV  PSRTTNAX^TEM  PRiRORIAXS  SILL  TBS  IXPIRa  TO  DIDIUS 
JULlANU&^VVJOQLkMKTlOTS  OV  CLODIUS  ▲LBINUS^  PKCBKNIDS  NIGIB  AND  8EPTIMIU8 

SEVEIiUS-^ErmKVB  xabchxs  oh  koxk— juliakus  dbsbbtbd  and  slaim — clodius 

ALBDCUS    VAMVn    O.MAB— DBVBAT    AMD    DBATK    OV    NIOBB    AND     iiLBUrVfr—PABTHIAN 
BZPBDinON    or     SBrBBUft— HIS    NEW    PBATOBIAN     OUABD,    AND     BBLAXATIOH    OV    DXS- 

ozPLnra— DBATH   or  PLAirnA]n7s--BzpiDiTiox  to  calbdovia^-dbath  or  bbybbub 
—-CARACALLA  AND  GET  A — thbib  mutual  hatbbo— mubdbb  op  qbta-^ttbaiikt 

AXD  MUBOBB  op  CABACALLA — UHIYBBSAL  CITUBKSHIP — ^BBIGH  OP  MACRINUS-^rBM 
OBAXDSONS  OP  JUUA  XiHA— ACCB88ION  AND  ABOMINABLB TTBANNT  OP  ELAOABALU8 
*  — BBIGN  AND  YIBTUBS  OP  A LEXANDER  3E  FERU8—BIS  COUNaL  OP  STATB— HXUTABT 
IN80LBNCB— MUBDBB  OP  TUB  JURIST  ULPIAN— CABBBB  OP  THB  HISTOBIAN  DION  CA8BIUS— 
ABDSHIR,  OBABTAXBBXBB,  OVBBTHROWSTHB  PABTHIAN  BMPIBB,  AND  POUNDS  THBPBB8IAN 
DTNASTT  OP  THB  SAS8ANI0A— WAR  BBTWBBN  BOMB  AND  FBB8IA— ALBXANDBB  SBVBBUa 
ON  THB  RHINB— OBIQXN  AND  ACCB8SI0N  OP  MAXIMIN-^IBA  BBUTAL  TTBANNT — THB  TWO 
Q0RDJAN8  PROOLAIMBD  AND  KILLBD  IN  AWtUCk—JfAZIMUB  AND  RALRIHUS  PRO- 
CLAIMBD  AT  BOMB— DBATHB  OP  MAXIMIN,  MAXIMUS,  AND  BALBINU8— BBIQN  OP  GORDIAN 
JIL — HIS  PBR8IAN  WAR  AND  MURDBB — RRION  OP  PHILIP  L — QUB8TI0N  OP  HIS  CHBI8TIAN. 
ITT — ^HIS  SBOULAR  OAMBS— RBTROBPBCT  OP  ROMb's  ONB  THOUSAND  TBABS— HBR  PBttSNT 
CONDITION,  AND  APPROACHING  PALL. 

The  last  experiment  of  constitutional  empire  had  been  tried 
and  had  failed.  Hopeless  £rom  the  iSrst,  through  the  otter  corrap- 
tion  of  the  whole  social  sjBtem,  and  deprived  of  its  last  chance  by 
the  rejection  of  the  renovating  power  of  Christianity,  it  had  been 
stifled  by  the  tyranny  of  Commodus,  and  extinguished  in  his 
blood.  We  now  enter  on  a  period  of  undisguised  military  despotism, 
a  form  of  government  which  does  not  purchase  by  its  bloodshed 
and  tyranny  even  the  fruit  claimed  for  it  of  firm  order.  For,  as 
we  have  had  abundant  proof  since  the  maxim  was  uttered  by 
Oibbon,  ^*  every  military  government  floats  between  the  extremes 
of  absolute  monarchy  and  wild  democracy."  And  often,  he  might 
have  added,  combines  the  vices  of  the  two.  Still,  as  after  the  fall 
of  Nero  and  Domitian,  there  were  some  who  fondly  dreamed  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Republic ;  and  this  time  the  conspirators  were 
prepared  with  a  worthy  successor  to  the  empire  in  Pebtinax,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  now  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  the  ancient 
counsellors  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Roused  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
LsBtus  and  Eclectus,  he  showed  more  readiness  to  submit  to  the 
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doom,  of  which  he  at  first  supposed  them  the  messengers,  than  to 
accept  the  purple  which  they  came  to  offer.  His  reign  began  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  a.d.  193,  amidst  the  joyftd  acclamations  of  the 
people  and  the  sullen  acquiescence  of  the  praetorians ;  but  he  had 
only  had  time  to  give  promise  of  a  rule  as  just  and  beneficent  as 
that  of  Nerva,  when  he  was  murdered  in  a  sedition  of  the  prae- 
torians, on  the  eighty-sixth  day  after  the  death  of  Commodus 
(March  28th). 

The  praetorians  now  exhibited  the  principle  of  military  despo- 
tism in  its  last  depth  of  degradation,  by  offering  the  empire  for 
sale,  and  the  purple  was  bought  by  DmiUB  Jultanitb,  a  wealthy 
Senator,  at  the  price  of  a  donative  of  about  200Z.  to  each  soldier. 
But  the  shameiul  bargain  disgusted  the  capital,  and  raised  the 
legions  of  the  provinces  in  revolt.  Each  of  the  three  armies 
which  claimed  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  set  up  its  own  candi- 
date, Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  and 
L.  SEFTiMins  SsvEBUB  in  Illyricnm.  Each  was  an  experienced 
general,  and  at  the  head  of  three  legions ;  but  Severus,  the  ablest 
of  the  three,  was  within  ten  days  of  Borne  by  forced  marches ; 
and  he  strained  every  nerve  to  use  his  advantage.  Proclaimed 
by  the  legions  of  Pannonia  on  13th  of  April,  he  advanced  to 
Interamna,  only  seventy  miles  from  Home ;  and  sent  forward  his 
demands  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Pertinax.  The 
praetorians  abandoned  their  nominee,  and  the  Senate  declared  for 
Severus,  who  entered  Eome  without  opposition.  Didius  Julianus 
was  beheaded  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace  after  a  reign  of  sixty-six 
days  (June  2,  aj).  193).  The  praetorian  gnards  were  suirounded 
and  disbanded ;  and  Pertinax  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  fune- 
ral and  apotheosis. 

The  man  whose  rapid  decision  thus  raised  him  to  the  purple  was 
bom  at  the  ancient  Punic  colony  and  Boman  conventus  of  Leptis 
in  Africa  in  a.d.  146.  To  great  military  ability  he  added  a  good 
acquaintance  both  with  Greek  and  Boman  literature,  and  a  splendid 
taste  for  public  buildings  and  popular  shows.  But  his  diaracter 
is  darkened  by  the  stain  of  cruelty ;  and  he  was  addicted  to  foreign 
superstitions  and  magic  arts.  His  wife  Julia  Domna  is  said  to 
have  favoured  Christianity.  Severus  was  less  popular,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  detect  the  truth  from  the  evidence  of  the  writers  who 
celebrated  the  succesfiful  cause,  less  deserving  of  popularity  than 
one  of  the  competitors  with  whom  he  had  now  to  deal.  The  other 
was  easily  duped. 

Clodius  Albinus  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Aurelios.  and 
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had  declined  the  dignity  of  Csesar,  offered  to  him  by  Commodns. 
On  a  premature  report  of  that  prince's  death,  he  had  harangued  his 
troops  on  the  evils  of  despotism,  and,  amidst  their  acclamations, 
proclaimed  himself,  like  Galba,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Senate 
and  People.  So  strong  was  his  position,  that  Severus  thought  it 
prudent  to  offer  him,  with  the  title  of  Gsesar,  the  succession  to 
the  empire,  while  he  marehed  against  Pescennius  Niger.  That 
general,  beloved  by  his  troops  and  the  provincials,  had  secured 
the  adhesion  of  the  eastern  provinces  and  the  alliance  of  the  kings 
beyond  the  frontier ;  and  Niebuhr  observes  that  the  force  of 
circumstances  was  already  tending  towards  a  separation  of  the 
East  from  the  West  But  the  vigour  of  Severus  postponed  the 
first  division  of  the  empire  for  another  century.  Like  Alexander, 
he  defeated  his  rival's  generals  at  the  Hellespont,  and  himself  at 
Issus,  were  the  death  of  Niger  ensured  the  submission  of  all  the 
East,  and  Severus  crossed  the  Euphrates,  gaining  some  successes 
against  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  (a.d.  194).  Byzantium  alone 
held  out,  till  reduced  by  famine ;  and  its  three  years'  resistance  was 
punished  by  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  destruction 
of  the  city  (a.d.  196). 

Severus  now  seized  the  pretext  of  a  real  or  pretended  plot 
against  his  life,  to  declare  war  upon  CUodius  Albinus  ;  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Lyon,  where  150,000  Bomans  fought 
upon  both  sides.  Albinus,  mortally  wounded,  was  trampled  to 
death  by  the  horses  (a.d.  197).  He  had  been  the  real  favourite  of 
the  Senate ;  and  no  less  than  forty-one  senators,  besides  many  of  the 
chief  men  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  were  put  to  death  by  the  victor.  After 
the  fall  of  Albinus,  Severus  returned  to  the  East  to  make  w&i 
with  Parthia,  took  Ctesiphon  (a.d.  198),  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  kings  of  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  His  return  to  Kome 
was  marked  by  that  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  called 
forth  the  Apology  of  Tebtullian  (a.d.  202) ;  and  his  victories  were 
commemorated  by  the  splendid  triumphal  arch,  which  forms  one 
of  the  noblest  imperial  monuments.* 

Severus  could  justly  boast  that  he  had  restored  peace  to  the 
empire ;  and  the  creed  which  grants  absolution  for  duplicity  and 
cruelty  in  gaining  sovereignty,  if  it  only  ceases  to  be  exercised 
with  wanton  tyranuy,  may  be  satisfied  with  his  government. 
Becent  disorders  were  repaired  by  wise  laws,  and  justice  was  firmly 
administered.  But  the  pains  which  Severus  took  to  claim  the 
titles  of  the  Antonines  only  made  the  contrast  greater  between  the 

*  The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  was  dedicated  in  a.d.  208. 
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foundations  of  his  power  and  theirs.  He  threw  aside  all  deference 
to  the  Senate,  and  re-established  an  undisguised  military  des- 
potism. The  disbanded  prsstorians  were  replaced  by  a  new  gnard, 
fonr  times  as  nnmeroas  ;  and  Home  was  overawed  by  the  presence 
of  50,000  barbarian  troops  whom  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
humour  by  a  relaxed  discipline  and  increased  pay.  The  prsetorians 
were  soon  more  than  ever  masters  of  the  empire.  The  commander 
of  this  force  was  naturally  the  chief  minister  of  the  emperor, 
wielding  a  power  that  might  vie  with  his  own  ;  and  the  first 
captain,  Plautinus,  though  connected  with  Severus  by  ties  of 
country,  long  fitvonr,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Plautilla 
with  the  emperor's  son,  was  put  to  death  for  a  plot  against  his 
master's  life  (a.d.  203).  He  was  succeeded  as  praBtorian  prefect 
by  the  great  jurist  Papinianus.  The  change  made  by  Severus  in 
the  government  of  Italy  by  the  appointment  of  a  corrector  (appar- 
ently a  judicial  officer)  in  each  of  the  four  districts  formed  by 
Hadrian,  is  very  obscure. 

After  seven  years  spent  in  peace  at  Borne,  Severus  was  sum- 
moned to  the  extremity  of  the  empire  by  the  irruptions  of  the 
Caledonians  upon  the  province  of  Britain ;  and  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  to  a  field  of  honourable  exertion  his  two 
sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  whose  dissensions  caused  him  serious 
alarm  (a.e.  208).*  Though  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  disabled 
by  the  gout,  the  emperor  was  carried  in  a  litter  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  the  extremity  of  the  island  ;  but  the  submission  of  the 
Highlanders  lasted  no  longer  than  his  presence  in  their  country. 
He  repaired  the  Vdlhim  Rmrumum^^  and  was  preparing  for  a  new 
invasion  of  Caledonia,  when  he  died  at  Eboracum  (York),  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign  (Feb.  4, 
A.D.  211). 

Severus  left  two  sons,  of  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and  twenty 
two.  The  elder,  Bassianus,:]:  was  called  3iL  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
after  his  father's  accession  to  the  empire  ;  but  the  great  name  so 
unworthily  bestowed  has  given  way  to  the  nickname  of  Cabagalla, 
given  him  by  the  soldiers  from  the  long  Gallic  tunic  which  was  his 
favourite  dress  ;  the  younger  was  named  Septimins  Geta.    Both 

*  The  poems  of  the  old  Qaelic  bards,  handed  down  under  the  name  of  Oasian,  are 
said  to  contain  allusions  to  encounters  with  Caracalla  ;  but  the  treatment  to  which  those 
fragments  of  tradition  hare  been  subjected  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  sift  out  the 
genuine  kernel 

f  See  p.  504. 

X  This  name  was  derived,  liite  that  of  Domitian  and  others,  from  his  mother's 
flunily. 
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had  been  raised,  during  their  father's  life,  to  the  dignity  of  Au- 
gnstns  ;  bnt  their  mutual  hatred,  which  had  grown  up  from  their 
childhood,  frustrated  all  plans  for  sharing  tiiQ  empire,  and  Oara* 
ealla  caused  Geta  to  be  murdered  in  his  mother's  arms  (a.d.  212). 
Oaracalla  then  hastened  to  the  praetorian  camp,  and  gained  over  the 
soldiers,  with  whom  Geta  had  been  a  favourite,  by  a  lavish  dona- 
tive. The  jurist  Papinian,  when  required  to  re-enact  the  part  of 
Seneca  by  composing  a  defence  of  the  deed,  replied  ^^  that  it  was 
easier  to  commit  than  to  justify  a  fratricide."  The  noble  answer 
cost  him  his  life ;  and  with  him  20,000  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
put  to  death  as  the  friends  of  Geta,  Garacalla's  reign  was  worthy 
of  such  a  beginning.  The  course  he  pursued  under  the  impulse  of 
native  ferocity  and  the  stings  of  remorse  is  thus  described  by 
Gibbon  : — "  It  had  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the 
Komans,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  their  consolation,  that  the 
virtue  of  the  emperors  was  active,  and  their  vice  indolent.  Au- 
gustus, Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  visited  their  extensive  do- 
minions in  person,  and  their  progress  was  marked  by  acts  of 
wisdom  and  beneficence.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and 
Domitian,  who  resided  almost  constantly  at  Bome,  or  in  the 
adjacent  villas,  was  confined  to  tho  senatorial  and  equestrian 
orders.  But  CaraoaUa  was  the  oamman  eriemy  qfmankmd.  He 
left  the  capital  (and  he  never  returned  to  it)  about  a  year  after  the 
mxmler  of  Geta.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  the  several 
provinces  of  the  empire,  particularly  those  of  the  East,  and  every 
province  was  by  turns,  the  scene  of  his  rapine  and  cruelty."  His 
tyranny  reached  its  climax  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  Alexan- 
drians, whose  petulant  humour  had  provoked  him  by  allusions  to 
his  fi-atricide.  EUs  arrogance  was  inflamed  by  a  vain-glorious 
notion  of  imitating  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  he  appears  to 
have  bome  some  personal  resemblance.  But  our  pages  have 
recorded  examples,  enough  and  to  spare,  of  the  wantonness  of 
despots ;  and  we  need  only  add  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  sayings 
by  which  Oaracalla  contributed  to  the  portraiture  of  his  class. 
Full  of  the  bitterest  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  forced  to 
attend  his  progresses,  he  used  to  reason  thus,  when  they  failed 
to  ask  favours  of  him  : — ^^  It  is  clear  that  if  you  make  me  no 
requests,  you  do  not  trust  me  :  if  you  do  not  trust  me,  you  suspect 
me  :  if  you  suspect  me,  you  fear  me  :  if  you  fear  me,  you  hate 
me: "  and  forthwith  be  condemned  tbem  as  conspirators, — ^^  a  good 
specimen  of  the  soritea  in  a  tyrant's  logic."  *  The  maxim,  which 
*  Hilmaa'B  note  on  Gibbon,  c  yL 
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is  said  to  have  been  taught  him  bj  his  father — ^^  to  secoro  the 
affections  of  the  armj,  and  to  esteem  the  rest  of  his  subjects  as 
of  little  moment " — was  carried  out  to  the  most  &tal  relaxation 
of  discipline.  Like  most  of  the  worst  tyrants,  Caracalla  was 
addicted  to  foreign  superstitions ;  and  it  was  on  a  pilgrimage 
from  Edessa  to  the  Temple  of  the  Moon  at  GarrhsB,  that  he  was 
murdered  bj  Martialis,  an  agent  of  the  prsdtorian  prefect,  Opilins 
Macrinus  (March  8th,  a.d.  217).  His  mother,  Julia  Domna, 
whose  virtue  and  ability  had  preserved  order  in  those  parts  of 
the  empire  not  cursed  widi  Caracalla's  presence,  put  herself  to 
death.  Disgusting  as  are  the  annals  of  such  a  reign,  it  forms  an 
epoch  in  tiie  constitutional  history  of  Borne.  By  the  ezteDSion  of 
lull  citizenship  to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  Caracalla 
removed  the  last  vestige  of  its  peculiar  character  as  an  imperial 
Oirr,  ruling  its  subject  communities  from  the  CapitoL  The  motive 
for  this  act  was  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  succession  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  which  Augustus  had  imposed  on  the  property  of 
citizens. 

M ACBiNUS  was  reluctantly  elevated  to  the  purple  by  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  won  by  donatives,  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  with  the 
jealousy  naturally  felt  towards  a  mere  knight.  The  attempt  to 
restore  discipline  in  the  army  sealed  his  fate  ;  and  the  licentious 
soldiery,  whom  he  had  neglected  to  disperse  from  the  Syrian 
capital,  found  a  new  candidate  in  the  family  of  Sevems.  Julia 
MflBsa,  the  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  banished  by  Macrinus  from 
Antioch,  had  retired  to  Emesa,  vdth  her  two  daughters,  Sossmias 
and  Mammaa,  and  an  immense  fortune.  There  the  son  of 
Soffimias,  while  officiating  as  priest  of  the  Sun,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  soldiers  by  his  great  beauty  and  his  resemblance  to 
Caracalla.  He  bore  that  emperor's  original  name,  Bassianus,* 
with  his  own  cognomen  of  Avitus  ;  and  Msesa  connived  at  the 
belief  that  he  was  Caracalla's  son.    The  free  use  of  her  treasures 

*  This  was  the  name  of  his  great-grandfkther.    His  fiiU  name  was  Yarios  Bas- 
sianuB  Avitus.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  relationships  at  one  view :— 

Bassianns. 


►.•?•  Julia  bomna.  Julia  UwmTT'A 


SmiMius  SiTSRUS  Imp.~ Julia  Domna.         Julia  MsBsa'T^ATitus. 


Oabacalla  Imp.     Gita  Imp.        yarius-r^Sonmias.  Mamm8M"^GeB8iu8 

HaioeUus    I  Marcianuai 


BLAOABAirini  Imp.    AuzjUTDKB  Seyksus  Imp. 
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did  the  rest.  Avitas  was  proclaimed  by  the  army  of  Emesa,  as  his 
father's  successor  and  avenger,  under  the  name  of  M.  Anrelins 
Antoninus  (May  16,  a.d.  218),  and  his  cause  was  espoused  by 
many  of  the  Syrian  garrisons.  StiU  Macrinus  was  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  force,  as  he  marched  from  Antioch  to  meet  his  riyal ; 
and  his  soldiers  fought  well.  But  the  battle  was  decided  by  his 
own  precipitate  flight.  He  was  overtaken  in  Bithynia,  and  put  to 
death,  with  his  son  Diadumenianus  (June  7,  a.d.  218). 

The  youthful  victor,  who  became  emperor  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, or  at  the  most  seventeen,  and  was  put  to  death  within  four 
years,  obtained  in  that  brief  space  a  reputation  more  loathsome 
than  almost  any  other  prince  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  He  is 
gibbeted  in  history  by  the  name  of  Elaoabalus,*  which  he 
assumed  from  the  god  whom  he  served,  and  whom  he  raised  to 
an  equality  with  the  CapitdlineJupiter,  while  the  kindred  worship 
of  Astarte  was  imported  from  Carthage,  and  the  mystic  marriage 
of  the  deities  was  celebrated  in  their  temple  on  the  Palatine.  The 
new  emperor,  wintering  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  gave  time  for 
the  rumors  of  his  obscene  luxury  and  superstition  to  reach  Rome, 
and  confirmed  them  by  sending  forward  his  portrait,  which  showed 
him  painted  and  dressed  in  the  most  degrading  style  of  oriental 
eflfeminacy.  The  worst  features  of  tyranny  and  idolatry,  gathered 
from  every  part  of  the  known  world,  with  their  attendant  train  of 
unutterable  vices  in  undisguised  obscenity,  were  now  collected  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  as  if  lo  contrast  the  dying  agonies  of 
heathenism  with  the  growing  triumphs  of  Christianity.  In  his  just 
exposure  of  the  disregard  for  decency  which  marked  the  Roman 
tyrants.  Gibbon  has  omitted — as  one  of  his  editors  has  pointed 
out — to  notice  the  one  restraining  influence  upon  the  later  despots. 
^^  In  the  most  savage  times,  and  the  most  corrupt  courts,  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  there  have  been  no  Neros  or 
Domitians,  no  Commodus  or  Elagabalus.  It  is  needless  to  pollute 
our  pages  with  the  unnatural  abominations  which  before  long 
disgusted  even  the  soldiery,  the  more  so  by  contrast  with  the 
virtues  of  Alexianus,  the  cousin  of  the  emperor  and  son  of 
Mamsea,  v^hose  adoption,  by  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  Alexander, 
under  the  advice  of  Julia  Msesa,  postponed  the  emperor's  fate  for 
a  time.  But  jealousy  soon  led  Elagabalus  to  plot  his  cousin's 
death ;  and  the  attempt  provoked  an  insurrection  of  the  prseto- 
rians,  in  which  the  tyrant  was  slain.    His  corpse  was  dragged 

*  Sldioffabahu  is  a  misnomer  arising  from  the  assimilation  of  the  fiist  part  of  th^ 
oriental  word  to  HdiM^  the  Qreek  name  of  the  Sun-god. 
TOi.  in. — 89 
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through  the  Bti'eets  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Senate 
performed  the  Buperflnons  act  of  branding  hi&  memorj  with  infamy. 
The  death  of  Elagabalus  probably  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
March,  a.d.  222. 

The  preetorians  conferred  the  porple  upon  Alexandeb,  who,  in 
assuming  the  name  of  his  great-uncle  Seyjbbus,  aspired  to  add  to 
its  fame  the  virtues  of  Aurelius.  Even  while  warning  us  against 
the  exaggeration  of  panegyrists,  Niebuhr  says  of  him,  that  ^^  his 
nature  was  the  complete  opposite  of  that  of  his  cousin.  He  was  a 
young  man^  of  noble  character,  and  very  much  resembled  Marcus 
Anrelins,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  was  a  specimen  of  a 
noble  European,  the  former  of  a  noble  Asiatic  nature.  He  was 
bom  at  Area  Ceesarea  in  PhoBnicia,  and  learned  the  Latin  language 
at  Bome,  though  he  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  Greeculus,  and 
not  as  a  Koman.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  possess  a  better 
and  purer  will,  or  a  nobl^  heart,  than  young  Alexander  Severus. 
The  beautiful  expression  of  youthful  innocence,  which  beamed  in 
his  countenance,  won  even  the  hearts  of  the  rude  Boman  soldiers." 
His  days,  begun  with  devotion  in  his  private  chapel  of  the  Boman 
heroes,  were  occupied  in  business,  not  unrelieved  with  literary 
recreations  and  the  practice  of  manly  exercises,  and  concluded  by 
a  frugal  supper  in  the  company  of  virtuous  and  learned  men, 
amongst  whom  the  jurist  Ulpian  was  conspicuous.  This  eminent 
man  was  at  the  head  of  a  state-council  of  sixteen  senators — an 
institution  which  had  been  fouiAled  by  Hadrian,  but  had  for  some 
time  fallen  into  disuse.  But  the  deference  of  the  youthful  emperor 
for  his  mother  left  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  MamsBa ;  and,  while  the  general  testimony  to. her  mle  is  very 
high^  she  is  also  accused  of  avarice  and  oppression. 

But  the  most  formidable  hindrance  to  the  good  designs  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  was  the  insolence  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  who 
resented  even  the  attempts  of  their  own  favourite  to  restore  their 
discipline.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  disgraced  by  a  tumult, 
or  rather  civil  war,  which  raged  for  three  days  in  Bome,  between 
the  people  and  the  soldiery.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  prsetorians 
chased  their  new  prefect,  Ulpian,  into  the  palace,  and  despatched 
him  in  the  emperor's  arms,  to  avenge  the  execution  of  their  former 
commanders,  Ghrestus  and  Flavian.  Another  of  Alexander's 
ministers,  still  more  famous  in  the  history  of  literature,  waa 
threatened  with  a  similar  fate.    Diok  Cassius,  whoso  admirable 

*  Different  Mooonta  make  Um  ihlrteea  or  serenieen  at  bit  aooeflsloA:  the  kttef 
ige  seems  the  more  probable. 
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Sisiory  of  Rome  is  an  invalnable  authority  for  the  periods  of 
which  his  account  is  extant  in  whole  or  in  part,*  was  the  grand* 
son  of  the  great  orator,  Dion  Chiysoetom,  and  the  son  of  a  Boman 
senator,  Cassins  Apronianus,  Bom  at  Kicsea  in  Bithynia,  in 
A.D.  155,  he  went  to  Borne  after  his  fitther's  death,  about  a.d. 
180 ;  was  called  to  the  Senate,  and  engaged  in  pleading  causes. 
Having  been  sedile  and  quaestor  under  Commodus  and  Seyerus,  he 
accompanied  Caracalla  to  the  East,  and  was  made  by  Macrinus 
governor  of  Fergamoe  and  Smyrna.  Betuming  to  Borne,  he  was 
consul  in  a.d.  220 ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Alexander  Severus, 
he  was  employed  successively  as  proconsul  n  AMca  (a.d.  224), 
and  as  legate  in  Dabnatia  (ajd.  226),  and  Pannonia  (a.d.  227). 
His  firm  enforcement  of  discipline  upon  his  own  legions  was  now 
resented  by  the  prsetorians  at  Bome,  who  demanded  the  reformer's 
head.  The  emperor  replied  by  raising  Dion  to  the  consulship  for 
the  second  time,  but  advised  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  residing 
at  a  distance  from  Bome ;  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  magis- 

*  The  Hidory  ofRcme  in  Greek  (P»/mmjci)  ^larofAa)  embraced  in  eighty  books  the  whole 
period  from  the  landing  of  ^neas  in  Italy  to  the  year  of  Dion's  second  consulship, 
▲.D.  229.  Unfbrtonately  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entir«L  Of  the  first  thirty-four  books  we  poasess  only  ficagmeits ;  but  since  Zonaias 
in  his  AfWiola  chiefly  follows  Dion  Gassius,  we  may  regard  the  former  work  as  in.a 
great  measure  an  epitome  of  the  IBttory,  We  possess  a  considerable  fragment  of  the 
book  zzxT.,  and  the  whole  of  books  xxzii.  to  Ht.  bdusive,  containiDg  the  history 
from  -the  great  Hithridatio  War  to  the  deatii  of  Agrippa  in  b.  c.  10.  Of  the  remain- 
ing books  we  have  oidy  epitomes  by  X^philiniis  and  others,  wUch  is  the  more  to  be 
rqprettedf  as  Dion  gave  a  mmate  account  of  the  .events  of  his  own  tunes.  All  the 
best  critics  concur  in  a  high  estimate  of  Dion's  work.  Kiebuhr  says,  **If  dreams 
stimulated  him,  as  he  himself  says,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Boman  empire,  they 
were  certainly  sent  by  good  spirits,  for  hd  had  a  real  vocation  as  an  historian.  He 
spent  twelve  years  in  coHeedng  materials  for  lus  work,  and  ten  more  in  composing  it. 
He  must  have  been  about  seventy  years  old  when  he  attained  his  second  consulship, 
and  he  probably  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  dghty.  Being  a  statesman,  he  paid  atten- 
tion to  many  tUngs  which  his  predecessors  had  been  unconcerned  about.  He  must 
have  been  a  perfect  master  of  the  Latin  language;  for  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  senator 
daring  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  He  feU  an  interest  in,  and  made  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with,  the  political  hlstoiy  of  Rome,  a  thing  which  no 
rhetorician  ever  did.  He  went  to  the  sources  themselves,  and  wrote  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history  quite  independently  of  his  predecessors,  taldng  Fabius  only  as  his 
guide.  He  has  been  accused  of  Kaxoffitta  and  kirtxcupeKOKia  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
where  he  exposes  the  fiUse  pretensions  of  oertain  persons  to  political  virtue.  I  believe 
that  he  mistrusted  many  a  man's  sincerity,  and  Judged  harshly  of  him  in  consequence ; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  there  lies  a  view  of  human  life,  bitter  inded,  but  sound ; 
and  amidst  the  corruption  of  his  age,  he  could  not  judge  otherwise.  He  was  no  friend 
of  tyranny,  as  every  passage  of  his  history  shows,  if  read  with  an  unbiassed  mind ;  but 
man  who,  in  anch  droomstances,  insists  upon  destroyii^  by  force  that  which  is  wrong, 
only  wastes  his  own  strength." 
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tracy,  Dion  retired  finally  to  Nicaea  (a.d.  229),  where  he  devoted 
his  remaining  years  to  his  History. 

Alexander  Severus  manfully  combated  the  mutinous  spirit  to 
which  he  at  last  fell  a  victim ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  succeeded 
by  the  old  Julian  spell  of  addressing  the  soldiers  as  Quirites 
{Citizens).  Meanwhile  he  found  occupation  for  the  turbulent 
soldiery  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  the  East,  which  restored 
the  power  that  his  Macedonian  namesake  had  overthrown,  and 
hastened  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  great  Scythian 
tribe,  the  Parthians,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.  c,  had  wrested  from  the  SeleucideB  the  eastern  half  of  their 
new  empire,  and  founded  a  kingdom  that  had  threatened  ruin  to 
Home  herself,  had  long  been  losing  ground,  from  causes  which,  as 
Niebuhr  observes,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  "  It  was  only  a 
repetition  of  what  we  frequently  see  in  Asia.  When  a  pastoral 
nation  obtains  the  sovereignty  of  a  cultivated  country,  it  gradually 
loses  its  warlike  character ;  it  sinks  down  to  a  level  with  the 
subdued,  and,  although  it  no  longer  excels  them  in  bravery,  it 
continues  for  a  time  to  keep  them  in  submission,  as  though  it 
still  possessed  its  former  superiority."  But  the  vassal  principali- 
ties— for  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  founded  on  feudal  principles 
— had  gradually  fallen  away.  The  power  of  tlie  Arsacidse,  which 
we  have  seen  paralayzed  by  internal  discord  at  the  very  time  when 
it  might  have  wrested  the  East  from  Borne,  had  received  fatal 
blows  from  the  victories  of  Trajan,  followed  up  by  the  repeated 
captures  of  Ctesiphon  by  Verus  and  Septimus  Severus.  To  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  Caracalla  took  advantage  of  a 
contest  for  the  throne  between  the  sons  of  Vologeses  IV. ;  and 
Artabanus  IT.,  after  detlironing  his  brother  Yologeses  Y.,  lost 
the  flower  of  his  troops  in  the  war  with  Bome.  The  peace  made 
by  Macrinus  left  Parthia  so  exhausted,  that  her  Persian  subjects, 
who  had  adhered  amidst  persecution  to  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  worship  of  fire,  seized  the  opportunity  to  regain  their 
independence.  They  found  a  leader  in  Abdshie  (whom  the  Greeks 
and  Komans  call  Abtaxebxes),  the  son  of  an  inferior  officer  named 
Babek,  the  son  of  Sassan,  whence  the  new  dynasty  were  called 
the  SassanidcB.  Ardshir.  who  had  served  with  distinction  under 
Artabanus,  had  his  own  cause  of  quarrel  with  an  ungrateful 
master.  Giving  out  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Achsemenid 
kings  of  ancient  Persia,  he  assumed  their  proud  title  of  King  of 
Kings,  after  he  had  gained  some  first  successes ;  and  at  last  a 
decisive  battle  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse,  and 
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established  that  of  the  Sassanidffi,  which  reigned  from  a.d.  226  to 
A.D.  651.  Accepted  as  king  in  a  solemn  assembly  at  Bactra 
{BcXkH)^  Artaxerzes  restored  the  Magian  religion,  visited  in  person 
every  region  between  the  Euphrates,  the  Oxns,  and  the  Indus, 
and  soon  became  so  confident  in  his  strength  as  to  reclaim  from 
Borne  the  western  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  But 
one  reply  was  possible ;  and  Alexander  Sevems  set  ont  for  the 
East  in  a.d.  231.  The  history  of  Herodian  declares,  apparently 
with  truth,  that,  of  the  three  armies  which  the  emperor  led  into 
Mesopotamia,  one  was  annihilated,  and  the  other  two  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  Nevertheless,  the  letter  to  the  Senate  is  still 
extant,  in  which  Alexander  claimed  a  complete  victory  ;  and  he 
eelebrated  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Eome  (a.d.  288).  Peace 
was  concluded  with  Persia,  either  by  Alexander  or  immediately 
after  his  death ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Tigris  or  the 
Euphrates  remained  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires. 

While  thus  upon  the  eastern  frontier,  an  effete  Turanian  power 
gave  place  to  a  vigorous  Aryan  monarchy,  the  north  was  disturbed 
by  new  movements  of  the  German  tribes,  and  Alexander  hastened 
to  the  Bhine.  In  the  army  there  assembled,  the  military  discon- 
tent which  had  troubled  his  whole  reign  came  to  a  crisis,  and  it 
was  ominous  of  the  fate  of  Bome  that  Maximinus,  the  leader  of  the 
mutiny,  was  sprung  fix>m  two  different  races  of  barbarians.  His 
mother  was  an  Alan,  and  his  father  either  a  Thracian  or  a  Goth. 
Gibbon  gives  the  following  picturesque  account  of  Maximin's 
first  appearance,  about  thirty-two  years  before  his  elevation  to 
the  empire,  at  some  military  games  which  SeptimiiLS  Sevems 
gave  in  Thrace,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  younger  son, 
Geta.  ^^  A  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature  earnestly  solicited, 
in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the 
prize  of  wrestling.  As  the  pride  of  discipline  would  have  been 
disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of  a  Boman  soldier  by  a  Thracian 
peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the  stoutest  followers  of  the  camp, 
sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid  on  the  ground.  His  victory 
was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and  a  permission  to  enlist  in 
the  troops.  The  next  day  the  happy  barbarian  was  distinguished 
among  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  exulting  after  the  fashion 
of  his  country.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  he  had  attracted  the 
emperor's  notice,  he  instantly  ran  up  to  his  horse,  and  followed 
him  on  foot,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fatigue,  in  a  long 
and  rapid  career.  ^  Thracian,'  said  Severos,  with  astonishment 
^  art  thou  disposed  to  wrestle  aftier  thy  race  2 '    ^Most  willingly, 
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Sir/  replied  the  unwearied  youth ;  and,  almost  in  a  breath,  over- 
threw seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  arm  j.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigour  and  activity,  and  he  was 
immediately  appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-gnards  who  always 
attended  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign.''  His  military  prowess 
proved  equal  to  his  personal  strength;  and  he  rose  step  by  step, 
till  he  was  appointed  by  Alexander  Sevems  to  discipline  the 
recruits  in  the  army  of  the  Bhine.  He  abused  his  popularity 
with  the  soldiers,  who  were  fond  of  calling  him  Ajax  and  Hercules, 
and  persuaded  them  that  it  was  time  to  replace  an  effeminate  and 
woman-governed  Syrian  by  a  tried  soldier.  One  day,  when  Maxi- 
min  appeared  on  the  field  of  exercise,  he  was  saluted  by  the  troops 
as  Imperator^  and  Alexander  Severus,  who  fled  to  his  tent,  was 
despatched  by  a  tribune  and  some  centurions.  His  mother 
perished  with  him  (March  19,  a.d.  235). 

Maxoon  governed  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  barbarian,  disdaining 
the  culture  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  resenting  the  contempt 
which  he  suspected  from  all  men  of  refinement.  Bemaining  con- 
stantly, in  the  camp,  his  only  acquaintance  with  the  citizens  and 
senators  of  Rome  was  when  those  marked  as  victims  for  their 
birth,  character,  and  wealth — or  merely  to  revenge  the  humilia- 
tions of  his  earlier  career,  when  he  had  waited  for  admission  at 
their  doors — were  chained  on  the  public  carriages,  and  dragged 
into  his  presence  to  hear  their  fate.  ^'  Confiscation,  exile,  or 
simple  death,  were  esteemed  uncommon  instances  of  his  lenity. 
Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  he  ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in 
the  hides  of  slaughtered  animals,  others  to  be  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  others  again  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs."  His  only 
care  was  to  preserve  his  hold  upon  the  rude  soldiery,  most  of 
them  barbarians  like  himself,  at  whose  head  he  continued  to  wage 
successful  war  with  the  Germans  both  on  the  Shine  and  on  the 
Danube.  To  satisfy  their  demands,  he  confiscated  the  municipal 
revenues  of  the  cities  throughout  the  empire ;  and,  not  content 
with  an  act  of  extortion  on  which  no  former  emperor  had  ven- 
tured, he  stripped  the  temples  of  their  richest  offerings,  and 
melted  down  the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors. 

The  rebellion,  which  such  measures  provoked  throughout  the 
empire,  broke  out  at  Thysdrus,  in  consequence  of  one  particular 
act  of  oppression.  M.  Antonius  Gobdianus,  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  a  descendant  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  Trajan,  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  learning,  wealth  and  taste,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  the  age  of  eighty;  and  his  son,   aged  fortynsix,  who  was 
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descended  from  Antoninos  Fins,  and  bore  a  sixiking  likeness  to 
Scipio  AfricanoB,  was  associated  with  bim  in  the  pnrple(Feb.  a.d. 
288),  The  Gordians  fixed  their  court  at  Cartihage,  and  the  Senate 
had  the  courage  to  ratify  their  election  ;  for  Maxiniin  was  already 
carrying  on  a  proscription  against  the  order ;  and  the  fear  to  be 
worse  destroyed  was  balanced  by  the  hope  of  another  dynasty  of 
Antonines.  Bnt,  while  they  were  beginning  to  take  measures  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  Oapellianus,  the  govemor  of  Mauretania, 
marched  against  Carthage.  The  younger  Gordian,  who  sallied 
out  to  meet  him,  was  defeated  and  slain ;  the  father  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life^  and  Carthage  opened  her  gates  (March). 

The  insurrection  was  at  an  end  in  Africa,  and  Mazimin  was 
already  on  his  march  from  his  winter  quarters  at  Sirmium,  to 
glut  his  yengeance  upon  Boma  The  Senate  assumed  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  conferred  the  purple  upon  two  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body,  M.  Clodius  Papienus  MaximCs,  a  rough 
but  able  soldier,  and  D.  Cselius  Bajlbinus,  a  poet  and  orator,  who 
bad  goTcmed  provinces  with  success*  On  the  demand  of  the  pop- 
ulace, the  rank  of  Csesar  was  conferred  on  M.  Antonins  Gordianus, 
the  grandson  of  GK>rdian  I.*  By  the  montli  of  April,  Maximin 
had.  crossed  the  Alps  and  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  the  key  to  Italy 
on  the  north-east  A  brave  resistance  exposed  his  army  to  great 
sufferings  in  a  district  wasted  by  the  order  of  the  Senate ;  and 
Maximin  enforeed  discipline  with  bis  wonted  cruelty*  The  pr®- 
torians  remembered  that  their  wives  and  children  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Senate ;  and  they  assassinated  Maximin  in  his  tent, 
with  his  son  Maximns  (May).  The  other  Maximus,  returning  in 
triumph  from  Aquileia,  was  met  by  Salbinus  and  Gordian,  and  the 
three  entered  Eome  amidst  the  aeelamations  of  the  people,  and  the 
ominous  silencejof  the  prsetorians,  who  followed  in  their  train.  It 
is  reported  that,  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  Maximus  asked  his 
colleague,  ^  What  reward  may  we  expect  for  delivering  Bome 
from  such  a  monster  ? ''  ^^  The  love  of  the  Senate,  of  the  people, 
and  of  all  mankind,"  —  replied  Balbinus.  ^^Alasl"  rejoined 
Maximus,  ^^  I  dread  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  resentment."  He  was  right.  The  administration  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  legislation  of  the  Senate,  had  just  b^xm  to  hold 
out  the  vain  hope  that  the  Bepnblic  might  even  yet  be  restored, 
when,  at  the  time  of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  band  of  preetorians 
broke  into  the  palace,  dragged  Maximus  and  Balbinus  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Eome,  and  put  them  to  a  protracted  death. 

*  Whether  he  was  the  son  of  (^orcUan  IL,  or  of  a  slstw,  is  uncertain. 
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The  jonthM  Gordian,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  Senate  and  the 
people,  and  whose  tender  age  prevented  his  being  feared  by  the 
soldiers,  was  carried  to  the  praetorian  camp,  and  saluted  Imperator 
and  Augustus  (June  a.d.  238).  In  the  first  six  months  of  a  single 
year,  Eome  had  had  as  many  emperors,  beginning  with  the  savage 
barbarian  of  Thrace,  and  ending  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old. 

In  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  history  of  this  whole  period, 
we  can  only  make  out  with  certainty  that  Qobdian  III.  escaped 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother's  eunuchs  by  his  affection  for  his  instruc- 
tor in  rhetoric,  Misitheus,*  whose  daughter  he  married  before  he 
was  sixteen.  The  progress  of  the  Persians  called  the  emperor  and 
his  minister  to  the  East ;  and  it  appears  that  Mesopotamia  had 
been  recovered,  when  Misitheus  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  Philip,  an  adventurer  of  Arab  race,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  prsBtorian  prefect.  If  he  committed 
the  crime,  it  was  but  a  step  to  one  bolder  still ;  for  Gordian  was 
soon  after  murdered  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  who  elected 
Philip  as  his  successor  (March,  a.d.  244).  Though  the  last  of  the 
Gt)rdians  had  reigned  eight  years,  he  did  not  live  to  be  nineteen. 
A  tumulus  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Circesium,  was  pointed  out  as  his  tomb  to  the  time  of  Julian. 

Philip  L,  having  appointed  his  son  of  the  same  nameas  Csesar, 
was  welcomed  back  to  Bome  by  the  Senate  and  the  people ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  city's  millennium  saw  the  great  Secular 
Games  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  by  an  emperor  of  Arabian 
birth  (April  21,  a.d.  248). f  But  it  was  a  short-lived  glory  both  for 
Bome  and  her  foreign  lord.  In  the  very  next  year  the  legions  of 
MoBsia  and  Pannonia  proclaimed  a  certain  Marinus emperor;  and 
Decius,  a  noble  senator,  who  was  sent  to  put  down  the  rebellion^ 
was  compelled  to  become  its  leader,  and  to  march  with  the  insur- 
gents into  Italy.  It  is  said  that  he  foresaw  the  result  and  warned 
Philip  not  to  place  him  in  a  position  which  would  compel  him  to 
violate  his  faith.  The  emperor  paid  for  his  oveiw^oniidence  with 
his  life,  in  a  battle  near  Yerona,  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  249.  His 
son  was  put  to  death  at  Bome  by  the  prsetorian  guards ;  and  the 
dignity  of  Augustus,  already  conferred  on  Decius  by  the  revolted 
legions,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  brief  reign  of  Philip  is 
peculiarly  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Christian 

*  This  is  the  common  form  of  the  name,  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  Tima> 
■icles  or  Timesitheus. 

f  This  was  the  fifth  celebration  incloslTe  from  that  of  Augustas;  the  intervening 
three  were  held  by  Claudius,  Domitian,  and  Severua. 
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historians  claim  him  as  the  first  CSiristian  emperor.  The  celebration 
of  the  secular  games  with  old  heathen  ceremonies,  and  the  nse 
of  pagan  emblems  upon  his  coins,  are  urged  in  disproof  of  the 
statement.  The  truth  is  very  difficult  to  discover,  nor  is  he  a  con* 
vert  who  would  be  eagerly  claimed.^ 

What  is  far  more  certain  is  that  the  celebration  of  Eome's  mil- 
lennium was  the  preface  to  the  drama  of  her  fall.  The  mistress  of 
the  world  decked  herself  in  aU  the  accumulated  splendours  of  a 
thousand  years  to  take  her  seat,  like  the  Danish  king,  upon  the 
margin  of  the  flood  of  barbarian  power,  whose  foremost  waves  were 
already  dashing  at  her  feet.  At  this  epoch,  then,  we  may  pause, 
with  the  great  historian  of  the  age,  to  take  that  survey  of  the  past 
and  future,  which  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the 
discerning  few,  amidst  the  tlirong  who  regarded  the  splendour  of 
Phih'p's  shows  as  the  promise  of  still  many  a  thousand  years  of 
empire. 

^^  Since  Bomulus,  with  a  small  band  of  shepherds  and  outlaws, 
fortified  himself  on  the  hills  near  the  Tiber,  ten  centuries  had 
already  elapsed.  During  the  first  four  ages,  the  Bomans,  in  the 
laborious  school  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the  virtues  of  war  and 
government :  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  those  virtues,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  fortune,  they  had  obtained,  in  the  course  of  the  three 
succeeding  centuries,  an  absolute  empire  over  many  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica.  The  last  three  hundred  years  had  been 
consumed  in  apparent  prosperity  and  internal  decline.  The  nation 
of  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  legislators,  who  composed  the  thirty- 
five  tribes  of  the  Koman  people,  was  dissolved  into  the  common 
mass  of  mankind,  and  confounded  with  the  millions  of  servile  pro- 
vincials, who  had  received  the  name,  without  adopting  the  spirit, 
of  Eomans.  A  mercenary  army,  levied  among  the  subjects  and 
barbarians  of  the  frontier,  was  the  only  order  of  men  who  preserved 
and  abused  their  independence.  By  their  tumultuary  election,  a 
Syrian,  a  Goth,  or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Home, 
and  invested  with  despotic  power  over  the  conquests  and  over  the 
country  of  the  Scipios. 

*  The  Btatement  derives  little  weight  from  the  eager  partisanship  of  Orosius,  and 
the  epitome  of  Zonaraa ;  and  the  slender  groonds  on  which  Niebuhr  inclines  to  snpport 
it  will  appear  from  the  statement  of  his  own  arguments :— Pagan  emblems  appear  also 
on  the  coins  of  Constantine :  Origen  addressed  letters  to  Philip  on  Christianity :  the 
Arab  dty  of  Bostra  was  near  Pella,  the  refage  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem :  there  is 
a  tradition  that  Philip  did  penance,  and  was  absolved,  for  the  murder  of  Gordian :  he 
may  have  been  merely  a  catechumen,  and  not  have  received  baptism  till  just  before  hia 
death,  as  a  purification  from  all  his  sins. 
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"  Hie  limits  of  the  Boman  Empire  still  extended  from  the 
Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Monnt  Atlas  to  the  Ehine 
and  the  Danube.  To  the  nndisceming  eye  of  the  vulgar,  Philip 
appeared  a  monarch  no  less  powerftil  than  Hadrian  or  Augustas 
had  formerly  been.  The  form  was  still  the  same,  but  the  animating 
health  and  yigour  were  fled.  The  industry  of  the  people  was  dis* 
couraged  and  exhausted  by  a  long  series  of  oppression.  The 
discipline  of  the  l^ons,  which  alone,  after  the  extinction  of  every 
other  virtue,  had  propped  the  greatness  of  the  state,  was  corrupted 
by  the  ambition,  or  relaxed  by  the  weakness,  of  the  emperors. 
The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which  had  always  consisted  in  arms 
rather  tiian  in  fortifications,  was  insensibly  undermined ;  and  the 
fairest  provinces  were  left  exposed  to  the  rapaciousness  or  ambi- 
tion of  the  barbarians,  who  soon  discovered  the  decline  of  the 
Boman  Empire." 

The  decline  of  the  empire  was  marked  in  those  things  which 
had  been  its  greatest  pride.  Art  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, as  is  proved  by  the  existing  monuments.  With  the  great  ex- 
ceptions of  Dion  CaseiuB,  and  the  writers  on  Boman  law — ^whose 
literary  merits  culminated  and  ceased  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
centuiy — ^literature  was  almost  extinct  at  Bome,  while  it  was  rising 
to  importance  among  the  Christians.  "  The  barbarous  character,'* 
says  Niebuhr,  "  which  commenced  with  the  third  century,  grad- 
udly  spread  over  all  things  in  which  taste  can  be  displayed, 
even  down  to  coins  and  inscriptions."  The  new  power,  which  we 
have  seen  rising  in  the  East,  prepared  a  series  of  dimgers  and 
Immiliating  defelits  for  those  princes  who  were  bold  enough  to 
encounter  it ;  and  the  dark  cloud  which  had  so  long  hung  over 
the  North  began  to  pour  down  its  deluge  in  the  reign  of  Decius. 

Such  was  the  millennial  state  to  which  an  empire  founded  on 
force  was  reduced  by  the  righteous  and  never-failing  laws  of 
providential  retribution.  In  the  cry  which  called  the  Goths  to 
"arise  and  glut  their  ire,"  the  poet  sees  a  just  revenge  for  the 
torrents  of  barbarian  blood  drunk  up  by  the  sand  of  the  amphi- 
theatre.  In  the  light  of  a  higher  revelation,  the  Christians  bdield 
the  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  martyrs,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy 
and  mighty,  dost  though  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?"  But  all  who  believe  in  the  working  of 
the  will  of  God  for  the  final  happiness  of  man  in  freedom  may 
concur  in  acknowledging  His  judgment  upon  a  system,  the  very 
essence  of  which  was  tyranny  and  oppression. 
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CHAPTER  XUL 


TERUPTI0N8   OF  THE   BAEBARIAN8.      FROM  DEOIUS  TO 
DIOOLETIAN.    A.D.  249  TO  A.D.  284. 


**  A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  cross 
Rhene  or  the  DaoAir,  when  her  bMtmnMiB  sons 
Cbme  like  «  deloge  on  the  8oath,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  libyan  sands.** — Miltok. 


uroir  OF  J)E0IU8—vnmr  of  thb  bovait  worlds pbbskoittion  of  m  christiaks^ 

OHIOIN  of  TBI  G0THS--THB1B  MllWAnOir  TO  SOUTH-IASTBRN  IVaOPa— OSTROOOTBS 
AND  TXSIGOTHS— THBIR    CONNSCTIOH  WITH  OTHBR    TRIBKS— THBT    CROSS    TBI  DAKUBB — 

eoTRio  CAMPAiGir  ABB  DBATb  OF  vwoifm^OAZZUB  TBSBONIAlfU&^JSMILL 
ANUS—VALERIAK hST>  GALLIENUS—ouqith  of  thb  FRANKS— thbt  ikvadb 

OAITL,  SPAIir,  ABB  AFRICA— THB  ALKMANNI  IXTABB  ITALT  AND  ABB  DBFBATBD  BT 
AUBBLIAN—PBBaiAB  8UCCBBSBS  OB  THB  XI7PHBATBS— YALBBIAN  MADB  PRISONBB  BT 
SAPOR— AB  IHPBRIAL  H0R8B-BL0CK  ABD  STOFFBD  SKIN— SAPOR  SACKS  ABTIOCH  AND 
CJBSABBA— THB  8ABACBN  KIBODOM  OF  PALMTBA— ODBNATHUS  DBFBAT8  SAPOBp—NAYAb 
INCURSIONS  OF  THB  GOTHS — THBT  TAKB  TRBBIZOND,  BAYAOB  BITHTNIA,  SACK  CTZICUS, 
PASS  THB  RBLLBSPOMTy  ABD  BATAOB  OBBBOB-^THBIB  BBTBBAT — BUBNIBG  OF  THB 
TBMPLB  OF  BPHBSUS — CONDCCT  OF  THB  0OTH8  AT  ATHBN8 — THB  THIRTY  TYRANTS 
—ODBNATHUS  AND  BBNOBIA  IN  THB  BAST— POSTCMUS  AND  TBTRICUS  IB  THB  WBST — 
HACRIANUS  AND    AURBOLUS— DBATH  OF  OALLIBN US— PUBLIC  QAJAKUnOIA— CLAUDIUS 

n,  00THIGU8  tsm^K'n  thb  albmanni   and  Q<yniB^AURELlAN  bmpbbor— db- 

FBATS  THB  MABOOMANNI  AND  AliBMABNI— NSW  WALI4  OF  BOMB— AUBKLIAN  DBFBATS 
BBNOBIA — ^DBATH  OF  LONOINU8— AUBBUAN  PUTS  DOWN  TBTRICUS  IN  GAUL — ^HIS  TRI- 
UMPH    AND     VMATBr^TAClTUS—PROBUS     HBFBATS     THB    BABBABIANB— ^uli^^TS; 

CARIHUS,  AND  NU2££RIANUii—%AXiiiLTiAX  and  pbrsian  wars— aocbssion  of 
DIOGLETIAN. 

^'  From  the  great  Secular  Games  celebrated  by  Philip,  to  the  death 
of  the  emperor  GhtlliemiB,  th^re  elapeed  twenty  years  of  Bhame  and 
misfortune.  During  that  calamitous  period,  every  instant  of  time 
was  marked,  every  province  of  the  Soman  world  was  afflicted,  by 
barbarous  invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and  the  ruined  empire 
seemed  to  approach  the  last  and  fatal  moment  of  its  dissolution." 
From  this  summary  by  our  great  historian,  it  might  seem  that 
the  period  could  be  of  little  interest;  but  in  truth  it  carries  us 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  to  see  how  new  nations  are 
approaching  to  fill  their  place  in  the  History  of  the  World.  The 
emperor  Dectus  *  is  lauded  by  the  pagan  writers  for  his  firm  and 
wise  administration,  and  execrated  by  the  Christians  as  the  author 
of  the  SeverUfk  great  Persecution.  One  of  its  victims  was  Fabianus, 
bishop  of  Home,  and  the  emperor's  motive  of  jealoasy  at  the 

*  ma  fUH  name  was  G.  Messtas  Qaintos  Tn^anna  Deoiu.  He  was  a  iiatiTe  of 
niyiioinii,  and  had  no  real  connection  with  the  Gmu  Deeia. 
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increaaing  importance  of  the  church  may  be  traced  in  the  saying, 
that  he  would  rather  have  a  second  emperor  by  his  side,  than  have 
a  bishop  at  Bome.  But  he  had  only  enjoyed  a  few  months  of 
quiet  on  his  new  throne,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Danube  to  meet 
an  invasion  of  the  Goths  (a.d.  250),  "  This,"  as  Gibbon  observes, 
'^  is  the  Urst  considerable  occasion  in  which  history  mentions  that 
great  people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Boman  power,  sacked  the 
Capitol,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  So  memorable  is 
the  part  they  acted  in  the  subversion  of  the  Western  Empire,  that 
the  name  of  Oolh^  is  frequently  but  improperly  used  as  a  general 
appellation  of  rude  and  warlike  barbarism."  * 

The  origin  of  this  celebrated  people  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  and 
their  apparent  good  fortune  in  having  an  historian  of  their  own 
has  only  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  deceitful  appearance  of  author- 
ity to  the  very  doubtful  traditions  of  their  early  history.f  From 
the  testimony  of  Tacitus  and  other  writers,  and  from  the  decisive 
evidence  of  the  language,  as  preserved  in  the  Gothic  translation  of 
the  Bible  made  by  the  bishop  Ulphilas  in  the  fourth  century,  we 
learn  that  the  Ooths  were  a  Germ/in  people^  and  neither  Slavonic, 
like  some  of  their  immediate  neighbours  even  within  the  Vistula, 
nor  Scandinavian  like  the  people  of  the  peninsula  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.:^  ^l^^u*  native  name,  which,  we  learn  from  Ulphilas, 
was  ChittMuda^  assumes,  in  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  the 
various  forms  of  OuUmea  or  Oothones^  or  Outtonss^  Ovtm^  and, 
last  of  all  GoTHi.    As  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

*  One  most  unfortunate  misapplication  of  the  name  Is  its  use  to  describe  tbat  mag- 
nifioent  style  of  arobitecture,  wliich  the  native  genius  of  the  northern  conquerors  devel- 
oped out  of  the  Byantme,  and  which,  as  far  as  our  own  island  is  concerned,  attained 
such  perfection  between  the  tenth  and  fifteen  centuries,  as  justly  to  claim  the  name  of 
English.  Another  and  not  unobjectionable  use  of  the  word  in  a  wide  generic  sense,  is 
that  made  of  it  in  comparative  grammar,  to  designate  all  tbe  dialects  both  of  Low  and 
High  German,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Scandinavian  languages. 

X  The  work  referred  to  is  the  J>tf  0'eknrwn'{i,e,y  Oothorwn)  Oriffine  et  Jiebus  OmHt 
of  Jomandes,  a  Goth,  and  secretary  to  the  king  of  the  Alani,  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
He  became  a  Christian,  and  held  a  bisphoric  in  Italy.  His  work  was  founded  on  the 
lost  Eutory  of  t^  Oothi  by  Gassiodorus,  a  Roman,  who  was  the  chief  minister  of 
Theodorio  the  Great,  hi  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

X  The  tradition  of  the  Ostrogoths,  preserved  by  Jomandes,  and  adopted  by  Gibbon, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  people  from  the  pemnsula  of  Seandia,  where  Ptolemy  pkces  a 
tribe  of  OiUa,  and  where  their  former  existence  is  still  attested  by  the  Swedish  province 
of  OcMmi,  as  well  as  by  several  other  names.  These  facts  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  an  earlj  unmigration  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Goths  of  Sw» 
den  remained  in  the  peninsula,  after  the  southern  immigration  of  the  mam  body,  and 
the  temple  of  Upsala  became  the  chief  seat  of  their  worriiip  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya, 
the  deities  of  War,  of  Thunder,  and  af  Generation. 
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Pytheas,  the  navigator  of  Marseilles,  found  Goihones  on  the 
soutbem  coast  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of 
Danzig;  and  about  the  Christian  era,  the  chief  abodes  of  the 
people  were  on  this  coast,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  they  had  made  a  great 
migration  from  the  shores  of  Prussia  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  steppes 
of  the  Ukraine  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  begun  to  press 
forward  into  Dacia.  The  nation  was  now  divided  into  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Oatrogoihs  and  the  Ymgotha^*  that  is, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  GoiJis;  the  former  inhabiting  the 
sandy  steppes  in  the  East,  the  latter  the  more  fertile  and 
woody  countries  in  the  west.  The  Visigoths  now  found  them- 
selves in  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Thracian  Oet(B} 
and  this  curious  resemblance  of  the  names  has  caused  much 
confusion  between  the  two  peoples.f  Nay  more,  the  Goths  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Sarmatians  (the  Scythians  of  the  older 
Greek  writers),  whose  country  in  the  south  of  Russia  they  now 
occupied.  "  Those  two  great  portions  of  human  kind  " — observes 
Gibbon — "  were  principally  distinguished  by  fixed  huts  or  move- 
able tents,  by  a  close  dress  or  flowing  garments,  by  the  marriage 
of  one  or  of  several  wives,  by  a  military  force  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  either  of  infantry  or  cavalry ;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
uses  of  the  Teutonic  or  of  the  Slavonian  language."  Still  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Goths,  in  their  inarch  across  the  wide 
plains  and  steppes  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  the 
border  region  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations,  would  naturally 
gather  into  their  vast  moving  mass  other  tribes  of  various  origin, 
from  the  Vandals,t  who  were  their  neighbours  in  the  north,  to 
the  Sarmatians  and  Alani  in  the  south,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  united  with  the  German  Marchmeu  (Marcomanni)  in  theii 
wars  with  Trajan.    But,  whatever  other  elements  helped  to  swell 

*  Also  called  AttOrogoihi  and  WeatgML  The  GqndoB,  who  are  usually  oonsiderel 
a  third  branch  of  the  nation,  followed  ^e  Bouthward  moTement  later. 

f  Dr.  Latham  regards  the  resemblance  as  no  mere  accident,  and  mdntains  that  the 
name  of  Oti  or  CMk  was  the  general  name  giren  by  the  Sbtvonic  nations-  to  the 
Lithuanians,  to  which  people  he  considers  both  the  ChOu  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yistula, 
and  the  Chla  on  the  Danube,  to  have  belonged.  He  believes  that  the  Goths  of  history 
were  a  German  people,  who  migrated  to  the  Danube,  and  first  recdred  the  name  of 
OoOa  when  they  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Getie, 

I  It  is  still  disputed  whether  the  Vandals  were  a  Teutonic  or  a  Slavonic  people. 
Their  name  is  in  favour  of  the  htter  view,  as  the  Germans  have  always  called  the 
Slavonians  Wmdi  or  Vendi;  and  the  authority  of  Tacitus  is  not  decisive,  as  he 
would  be  apt  to  confound  with  the  Germans  any  tribes  of  other  race  within  their 
t«rritoi7. 
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the  mighty  waTe  that  now  burst  upon  the  Danubian  frontior,  it 
derived  its  prevalent  complexion  and  it8  name  from  the  predomi- 
nanoe  of  the  Goths. 

Dacia,  whose  fields  cultivated  by  the  Boman  colonists  offered 
a  tempting  prize,  had  been  overrun  during  the  reign  of  Philip ; 
and  such  was  the  disorder  of  the  Boman  eoldiers^  that  many  took 
service  under  the  barbarians.  The  Danube  was  crossed  withont 
resistance,  and  the  colonies  of  Trajan  in  Mcesia  were  assailed.  The 
bribe  by  which  the  people  of  Maroianopolis  purchased  the  retreat 
of  the  barbarians  proved  but  a  retaining  fee  to  ensure  their  re- 
turn ;  and  in  a.d.  250,  an  immense  host  of  Goths,  under  the  king 
Cniva,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  laid  siege  to  Kicopolis  in  Lower 
MiBsia.  On  the  approach  of  Decius,  they  retired  to  Philippopolis, 
at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  JEtemus  in  Thrace,  a  foundation  of 
the  great  Macedonian,  which  now  became  the  scene  of  great  events. 
Decius,  incautioosly  pursuing  them,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden 
countermarch  of  the  Gk>ths.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm^  with 
the  slaughter  of  100,000  inhabitants.  But  the  long  siege  had 
consumed  the  flower  of  the  Gothic  host,  and  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Decius,  with  his  army  recruited,  barred 
their  return  across  Mount  Haemus,  and  refused  their  offer  to 
restore  their  prisoners  and  booty  as  the  price  of  a  safe  retreat, 
believing  their  destruction  to  be  sure.  The  armies  met  at  a 
place  called  Abrutum  or  Forum  TreboniL  The  first  and  second 
lines  of  the  Goths  were  broken  through ;  but  the  third  was  posted 
behind  a  morass,  which  Decius  rashly  attempted  at  once  to  force. 
The  defence  was  easy  and  triumphant.  The  Boman  army  perished 
in  the  marsh :  and  the  body  of  die  emperor  was  never  found.  His 
son,  Herennius  Etrnscus,  whom  he  had  named  OsBsar,  had  fallen 
early  in  the  battle  (Nov.  a.d.  251).  The  younger  son  Hostilianus 
was  named  as  Augustus,  in  ccmjunction  with  Gallus  Tbbbqnia- 
Nus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Decius,  who  returned  to  Bome,  after 
purchasing  the  retreat  of  the  Goths  by  a  disgraceful  peace,  and 
the  promise  of  an  annual  bribe*  The  policy  even  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines  had  staved  off  barbarian  invasion  by  bribes ;  but 
this  was  the  first  time  that  Bome  had  bound  herself  to  a  i^^ular 
payment  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  public  sense  of  humiliation 
was  embittered  by  the  sufferings  of  a  terrible  pestilence,  to  which 
Hostilianus  was  one  of  the  first  victims,  and  which  scourged  the 
whole  empire  for  fifteen  years ;  and  when  the  vigour  of  /RiimjANUS, 
the  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moosia,  proved  that  the  Gauh  were 
not  invincible,  he  was  at  once  saluted  emperor  on  the  field  of  his 
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victory.  Gallus,  inarching  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Spoleto,  was  pat 
to  death,  with  his  son  Yolusianus,  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  passed 
over  to  ^milianns.  The  new  emperor  was  still  (May,  a.d.  253)  at 
Spoleto,  exchanging  compliments  with  the  Senate,  and  promising 
to  chase  away  the  barbarians  both  of  the  East  and  iNorth,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  same  fate  as  Gallus.  Publins  licinins 
Yalebiantjs,  a  noble  of  such  distinction  that  he  had  been  called 
to  the  censorship  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate,  when 
Decius  made  the  attempt  to  revive  the  office,^  had  been  sent  by 
Gallus  to  bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany  to  his  aid. 
When  the  news  of  his  master's  murder  met  Yal^ian  in  Bhsstia, 
his  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  he  no  sooner  appeared  at 
Spoleto,  than  ^milianus  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  (Aug. 
A.D.  253). 

Valerian's  first  act  was  to  associate  his  son  Gaixienus  in  the 
government ;  and  the  vices  of  an  effeminate  youth  went  far  to 
neutralize  the  tried  virtue  of  the  father's  threescore  years,  at  a 
time  when  the  falling  empire  demanded  all  the  energy  of  youth 
combined  with  all  tlie  wisdom  of  age.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
new  and  vigorous  power  of  the  Persians  overran  Syria,  the  northern 
barbarians,  banded  in  confederacies  under  names  before  unheard 
but  destined  to  lasting  fame,  broke  in  upon  the  empire  across  the 
Bhine  and  Danube,  while  the  Goths  opened  a  new  path  to  its 
destruction  over  the  waters  of  the  u^gsBan  Sea.  The  many  names 
of  German  tribes,  which  furnish  us  with  such  intricate  problems  in 
the  pages  of  Tacitus,  are  now  replaced  by  the  two  great  leagues  of 
the  Fkastci  (Franks)  and  the  ALsicANisn,  the  Freemen  and  the  AR- 
men^  the  former  in  the  north,  the  latter  in  the  south ;  names  which 
are  still  preserved  as  those  of  France  and  Germany.f 

The  Fbakks,  who  are  supposed  to  have  assumed  the  name  as 
a  proud  contrast  to  the  subject  and  Bomanized  Germans  of  the 
Tithed  Land8,:|:  embraced  those  tribes  on  the  Lower  Bhine  and 
Weser,  who  had  long  since  been  famed  for  their  resistance  to  the 
arms  of  Bome — ^the  Sigambri,  Bructeri,  Chatti,  and  others — and 
may  be  regarded  as  successors  to  the  ancient  league  of  the  Che- 
rusd.  Under  their  new  name,  they  finally  burst  the  barrier  of 
the  Bhine,  though  the  time  was  still  distant  when  they  were  to 
give  their  name  to  France.  Gallienus,  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  ■ 
them,  displayed  the  luxury  of  his  court  at  Treves,  while  his  able 
general,  M.  Oassianus  Latinius  Postumus,  gained  successes,  which 

*  This  was  daring  the  intoral  oooupied  by  tiie  siege  of  FhOippopoIia. 
f  In  the  French  ^ffenM^riM.  {  See  p.  842. 
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enabled  him  soon  to  Bet  up  an  independent  power  in  the  west. 
He  is  Btyled,  on  the  medals  of  this  time,  the  Conqueror  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Saviour  of  Gaul.  Of  his  victories  we  have  no 
details ;  but  they  did  not  prevent  a  large  body  of  the  Franks  from 
traversing  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees  into 
Spain.  Having  sacked  the  Roman  capital  of  Tarraco  and  ravaged 
the  province,  they  at  last  carried  over  their  booty  into  M^uretania, 
where  we  lose  sight  of  them  for  the  present.  "  The  distant  prov- 
ince was  astonished  with  the  fury  of  these  barbarians,  who  seemed 
to  fall  from  a  new  world,  as  their  name,  manners,  and  complexion 
were  equally  unknown  on  the  coast  of  Africa." 

From  Coblentz  upwigxls,  the  voyager  traces  the  great  gorge 
where  the  Rhine  breaks  through  the  barrier  of  the  highlands  of 
Southern  Germany.  These,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
were  peopled  in  Caesar's  time  by  the  tribes  to  whom  he  gives  the 
common  name  of  Suevi,  who  boasted  their  separation  from  the 
other  Germans  by  the  same  distinction — ^the  hair  gathered  up  into 
a  knot  on  the  crown,  so  adding  to  their  stature — ^which,  among 
themselves,  severed  the  freeman  from  the  slave.  Not  content,  like 
the  northern  confederacy,  with  the  name  of  Freemen,  they  boasted 
of  having  no  faint  heart  among  them,  and  called  themselves 
AUrmen*  In  the  field  the  Alemanni  were  distinguished  for  their 
cavalry,  scarcely  more  agile  than  the  light  infantry  who  marched 
and  fought  among  them.  Their  name  is  first  met  with  between 
the  Main  and  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  celebrated  an 
alleged  victory  over  them  by  the  title  of  Alemannicus  (a.d.  214). 
Their  incursions  upon  the  Danube,  which  began  under  Alexander 
Severus,  were  repulsed  by  Maximin  (a.d.  287).  In  the  year  255  a 
vast  body  of  Alemanni  poured  down  through  the  passes  of  the 
Rhsetian  Alps  upon  Cisalpine  GauL  They  advanced  as  far  as 
Ravenna  and  spread  consternation  to  the  capital.  But  Rome 
fortunately  possessed  a  general  fit  to  cope  with  them,  in  L.  Domi- 
tius  AuBELiANus,  who  atlerwards,  as  emperor,  earned  the  title  of 
Restorer  of  the  State.    But  his  victory  did  not  prevent  the  Q^r- 

*  In  High  Qemuui,  alU  nubmery  Utiniied  into  ALKifAinn,  a  name  assumed,  sajB 
Gibbon,  following  the  ancient  historian  Asiniua  Quadratua,  "  to  denote  at  once  their 
various  lineage,  and  tbdr  common  bravery.*^  '*  This  etymology,  however,  has  not 
been  recdved  by  all  modem  critics,  and  it  lias  been  observed  that  the  Al  in  Alemuad 
may  be  translated  by  alii  as  wdl  as  by  o/imms,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  applied  by  the 
true  and  more  unequivocal  Gennans  of  Soabia  and  Franconia  to  a  mixed  population 
from  Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  more  especially  as  Asinius  Quadratus  said  that  the 
Alemanni  were  'a  gathered  mob  and  a  mixed  race.'"  (Dr.  W.  Smith's  note  on 
Gibbon,  vol.  il  p.  868.) 
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mans  firom  obtaining  a  permanent  footing  on  the  plains  of  North- 
em  Italy. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  this  inroad,  that  Yalerian  departed  for 
the  East,  in  order  to  check  the  alarming  progress  of  the  Persian 
arms.  Sapob  I.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Artaxerzes  in  a.d. 
240,  had  conquered  Armenia,  compelled  the  Soman  garrisons  of 
Carrhffi  and  Nisibisto  surrender,  and  so  broken  through  the  frontier 
of  the  Euphrates.  After  a  long  march  through  Thrace  and  Asia 
Minor,  recently  devasted  by  the  incursions  of  the  Ooths,  Vale- 
rian reached  Mesopotamia,  with  an  army  enfeebled  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  to  encounter  a  crushing  defeat  by  Sapor.  Whether  the 
wiles  of  the  Persian  were  aided  by  the  prsBtorian  prefect  Maori- 
anus,  is  uncertain;  but  the  Eoman  army  was  completely  sur- 
rounded, and  Yalerian,  who  had  reluctantly  consented  to  a  personal 
interview  with  Sapor,  was  made  prisoner  (a.d.  260).  The  in- 
sulting victor  heaped  every  indignity  upon  his  captive.  It  is  said 
that  whenever  the  king  of  kings  mounted  his  horse,  he  set  his 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  Soman  emperor ;  and  when  Yalerian 
died,  his  staffed  skin  was  set  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  chief  Persian 
temple.  Some  even  assert  that  he  was  flayed  alive.  The  Persian 
followed  up  his  victory  by  overrunning  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Antioch 
was  sacked ;  the  Taurus  was  passed ;  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia  was 
taken  after  a  brave  resistance ;  here  it  was  that,  from  the  two  ends 
of  the  earth,  the  victorious  Persians  all  but  encountered  the  vic- 
torious Goths,  returning,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  tiie  devas- 
tation of  Greece.  The  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  long  supposed  to  have 
no  need  of  fortifications,  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
when  he  received  a  check  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  the  caravans  that  traversed  the  great 
Syrian  Desert  found  a  resting-place  about  halfway  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Damascus,  at  the  Oasis  which  received  from  its 
groves  oipal/mrbrees  the  significant  names  of  Tadmor  among  the 
Hebrews  and  Pdl/myra  among  the  Greeks.  Here  Solomon  had 
built  a  city,  which  it  is  said  by  an  uncertain  tradition  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  first  century  b.o.  it  was 
important  enough  to  invite  an  attack  from  Mark  Antony,  on 
whose  approach  the  inhabitants  retired  behind  the  Euphrates 
Enriched  by  the  commerce  both  of  Bome  and  Parthia,  Palmyra 
attained  its  highest  splendour  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines ; 
and  during  the  troubles  of  the  ensuing  period  a  powerful  princi- 
pality grew  up  unobserved  in  this  secluded  spot.  The  population 
consisted  U  Syrians  and  Arabs,  whose  king  exercised  so  wide  a 

TOE..  111.^-40 
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supremacy  over  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Desert,  that  he  is 
styled  Prince  of  the  Sabaceks,  a  name  which  now  first  appears 
in  history.*  This  proud  title  is  given  to  Odekathus  the  husband 
of  the  more  celebrated  Zebtobia.  Upon  the  JSrst  success  of  Sapor, 
Odenathas  sent  him  a  train  of  camels  laden  with  rich  presents. 
Bnt  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  offering  was  in  a. tone  fkr 
too  little  servile ;  and  the  Persian  exclaimed,  as  he  orderred  the 
gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  Suphrates,  ^^  Who  is  this  Odenathns, 
that  he  thas  insolently  presumes  to  write  to  his  lord  t  If  he  enter- 
tains a  hope  of  mitigating  his  punishment,  let  him  ildl  prostrate 
before  the  foot  of  our  throne,  with  his  hands  bound  b^iind  his 
back  I "  Confident  in  the  protection  of  the  ocean  of  sand  that 
begirt  his  island,  the  Palmyrene  gathered  an  army  of  Arab  and 
Syrian  horsemen,  hovered  about  the  rear  of  the  Persian  army,  as 
it  returned  laden  with  spoil,  and  inflicted  heavy  leases  upon  Sapor 
before  he  repassed  the  Euphrates  (a.d.  262). 

Meanwhile  the  Goths  had  poured  down  upon  the  empire  ftom 
a  new  quarter.  While  their  incursions  by  land  upon  Macedonia 
and  Illyricum  were  met  with  vigour  by  Anrdian  (a.d.  255—257), 
they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  had  long  formed, 
under  the  protection  of  £(»tte,  an  outpost  against  the  Sarmatians ; 
collected  a  flotilla  of  light  vessels,  careless  of  security  for  the  sake 
of  plunder ;  and  attacked  the  shores  of  Pontus  (a.d.  258).  Pityus, 
the  extreme  fortified  post  of  the  Boman  empire  on  that  coast 
checked  them  for  some  years ;  but  its  &11  was  followed  by  the 
isurprise  and  sack  of  the  great  city  of  Trapezus  {Trebiaond)^ 
A.D.  258.  In  the  next  year  other  swarms  of  vessels,  issuing  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Danube, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  whm«  Byzantium 
no  longer  stood  to  guard  the  pass.  Chalcedon,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  strait,  was  abandoned  by  its  numerous  garrison,  and 
its  fate  was  shared  by  the  rich  capital  of  Kicomedia,  and  the 

*  This  famoiu  name,  used  by  the  medieTal  writen  as  a  general  description  of  the 
followers  of  Mohammed,  is  of  much  earlier  origin.  It  is  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  an  Arab 
tribe  dwelling  somewhere  about  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the 
ScenUtB,  But,  in  truth,  both  are  generic  terms,  descriptive  of  the  Bedouin  Arabe.  The 
Beadia  are  dwdlera  in  teniae  and  the  Sarae&ni^  according  to  the  most  probable  etymol- 
ogy, are  robb^n.  This  derivation  is  from  the  Arabic  tarakt^  io  jdundar  ;  but  another 
lfi.from  akaraka^  to  apring  vp  (that  is  the  people  of  the  JBW);  and  a  third  from  SuMh^ 
the  wife  of  Abraham,  from  whom  the  Bedouin  Arabe  were  not  descended,  nor  did  thcj 
everrthemsclTee  adopt  what  would  surely  have  been  a  proud  ancestral  name.  WhaU 
ever  its  origin,  the  name  was  gradually  extended  to  all  the  Arab  tribes  from  Egypt  to  the 
Buphrates. 
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o&erdiief  cities  of  Bithynia.  The  advance  of  the  Goths  upon 
Cyrioag  was  stopped  bj  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Bhjmdaous^ 
just  when  the  approach  of  aatamn  warned  them  to  hasten  back 
across  the  ^^  inhospitable  sea  "  (a.d.  259).  Bat  the  barbarians  were 
not  to  be  restrained  from  the  more  inyitmg  shores  beyond  the 
straits.  At  the  very  time  when  the  captivity  of  Valerian  had 
thrown  the  whole  empire  into  confusion,  they  sailed  into  the 
Propontis  with  a  fleet  of  five  hondred  ships,  sacked  the  ancient 
oit7  of  Oyzicns,  which  had  so  long  withstood  the  whole  force  of 
Mithridates^  emerged  throngh  the  Hellespont  into  the  '^g»an, 
and,  aftef  desolating  its  fair  islands,  anchored  off  the  harbour  of 
Pirssua  (a.d.  362).  The  city  of  Themistodes  had  no  bett^  force 
to  oppose  to  the  assault  of  the  Ooths  than  a  band  of  2000  men 
under  Dexippus,  the  historian  of  this  war,*  who  took  up  a  position 
in  a  mountainous  and  woody  district  (perhaps  Cithseron),  and 
struck  several  blows  at  the  disorderly  barbarians.  But  the  expected 
imperial  fleet  did  not  appear,  and  the  whole  shores  of  Greece  were 
ravaged,  from  Attica  to  Epims,  till  the  Goths  threatened  Italy  from 
the  coast  of  Illyricura.  But  the  fitful  impulse  which  urges  on 
such  hosts  was  now  expended.  Gtdlienns  indueed  the  Heruli, 
one  of  the'  many  tribes  who  had  accompanied  the  Goths,  to  enter 
the  Bom^ua  service ;  and  the  great  Gothic  wave  fell  back  in  broken 
parts,  one-  body  returning  by  land  to  Moesia,  while  another  re- 
crossed  the  u£g8san,  and  ravaged  Asia  Minor  on  their  way  home. 
It  was  now  that  the  last  conflagration  of  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  war  against  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  civilization  which  has  made  Gothic  barbarism  a 
proverb.  Nor  can  we  refrain  on  the  other  hand  from  quoting 
Gibbon's  relation  of  the  doubtful  story  of  the  caprice  which  saved 
the  still  greater  treasures  of  Greek  literature : — "  We  are  told  that 
in  the  sack  of  Athens,  the  Goths  collected  all  the  libraries^  and 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  this  funeral  pile  of  Grecian 
learning,  had  not  one  of  their  chieft,  of  more  refined  policy  than 
his  brethren,  dissuaded  them  from  the  design  by  the  profound 
observation,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the  study 
of  books^  they  would  never  apply  themselves  to  the  exercise  of 
arms.  The  sagacious  counsellor  (should  the  truth  of  the  fact  be 
admitted)  reasoned  like  an  ignorant  barbarian.  In  the  most 
polite  and  powerful  nations  genius  of  every  kind  has  displayed 
itself  about  the  same  period ;  and  the  age  of  science  has  generally 
been  the  age  of  mOitary  virtue  and  success." 

*  The  fragments  of  Dezippos  are  preserved  among  the  Soriphrea  Butoria  jBifltaniinct. 
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The  empire,  thus  assailed  on  every  side,  was  still  nominallj 
under  the  government  of  Gallienas,  a  prince  of  versatile  abilities 
and  confirmed  indolence,  who  excelled  in  every  art  save  that  of 
government.  But  the  captivity  of  Valerian  was  the  signal  for  the 
rise  of  pretenders,  who  were  so  numerous  in  every  province,  as  to 
have  received  the  name  of  the  Thibty  Tyrants.*  The  word  was 
used  in  its  Greek  sense :  most  of  the  pretenders,  though  of  obscure 
origin,  were  men  of  virtue  and  ability,  who  had  been  entrusted  by 
Yalerian  with  important  commands ;  and  it  was  at  Rome  that 
Gallienus,  exasperated  by  the  dangers  rising  around  him,  played 
the  tyrant  in  the  modem  sense.  The  only  provinces  that  remained 
really  subject  to  Gallienus  were  Italy,  with  Rhsetia  and  Noricum ; 
the  greater  part  of  Greece ;  and  Korth  Africa,  with  the  exception 
of  Egypt.  The  Western  Provinces,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 
(which  afterwards  formed  the  perfecture  of  Gaul),  where  under  the 
separate  government  of  Postumus,  who  put  to  death  Saloninns, 
the  son  of  Gallienus,  after  the  latter  had  returned  to  Rome ;  and 
the  East  rewarded  the  prowess  of  Odenathus  by  proclaiming  him 
Augustus  (a.d.  264).  By  the  act  of  triumphing  for  the  victories 
of  Odenathus,  Gallienus  in  some  degree  acknowledged  the  Palmy- 
rene  monarchy,  though  as  a  dependency  of  the  empire.t  In  the 
same  year  in  which  Odenathus  was  murdered  by  a  court  intrigue, 
and  ZsNOBiA  succeeded  to  his  power,  Postumus,  after  brilliant 
successes  against  the  Germans,  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  and, 
after  the  murder  of  his  colleague  Victorinus,  the  empire  of  the 
West  passed,  like  that  of  the  East,  to  a  woman,  Y  ictobia,  who  soon 
devolved  it  upon  Tetsious  X  (^.n.  267). 

While  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  were  thus  rent  from 

*  The  name  seenis  to  hare  been  borrowed  by  the  writers  of  the  Augoatan  history 
from  the  oligarchical  govemment  of  Critias  and  his  colleagues  at  Athens,  after  the 
dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Bat  Gibbon  well  obsenres  that  "  in  every  light  the 
parallel  is  idle  and  defeotiyew  What  resemblance  can  we  discover  between  a  comicO 
of  thirty  persons,  the  united  oppressors  of  a  single  city,  and  an  uncertain  list  of  inde- 
pendent riyalfl,  who  rose  and  fell  in  irregular  sucoesaion  through  the  extent  of  a  vast 
empire?  Nor  can  the  number  of  thirty  be  completed,  unless  we  Include  in  the 
account  the  women  and  children  who  were  honoured  with  the  Imperial  title.**  The 
list  is  made  out  from  the  historians  and  from  coins,  some  of  which  are  suspected. 
Gibbon  enumerates  nineteen  ;  and  Clinton  gives  the  following  catalogue : — 1.  Gecrops 
2.  Antoninus ;  8.  Gyriades ;  4.  Postumus ;  6.  Lalianua ;  6.  Marius ;  *l,  Victorinus ;  8. 
Tetricus;  9.  Ingenuus;  10.  Regalianus;  11.  Aureolus;  12.  Macrianus;  18.  Odenathus 
U.  Zenobia;  16.  Piso;  16.  Valens;  17.  iEnilianus;  18.  Satuminus;  19.  Trebellianus ; 
20.  Celsos. 

f  The  Palmyrene  monarchy  is  usually  said  to  have  embraced  all  Western  Asia  and 
Egypt ;  but  It  is  very  doubtful  if  it  had  so  wide  an  extent 

X  The  capital  of  this  western  empire  was  at  Treves,  on  the  Moselle    The  nobU 
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the  empire,  tlie  sorereignty  of  Borne  itself  was  fiercely  disputed. 
Macrianns,  the  prsetorian  prefect  of  Valerian,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army  of  Syria  (ik.D.  261) ;  and  was  on  his  march  to 
Borne,  when  he  was  enconntered  and  slain  in  Illyricnm  by  Aure- 
oln»,  who  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  army  of  the  Danabe  (a«d. 
262).  The  decisive  contest  tor  the  prize  of  empire  between  Anre* 
olns  and  Gallienns  did  not  take  place  tUl  the  year  aftar  the  deaths 
of  Odenathns  and  Postnmns.  Anreolns,  who  had  established 
himself  in  Milan,  was  defeated  by  Gallienns,  and  shut  np,  dan- 
gerously wounded,  within  the  city.  He  found  means  to  corrupt 
the  besieging  army,  and  Gallienus  was  slain  by  a  conspiracy 
among  his  ofScers  (March  20,  a.d.  268).  To  the  disasters  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  his  death,  we  have  still  to  add  a  servile 
war  in  Sicily,  arising,  like  those  under  the  Bepublic,  from  the 
oppression  of  the  great  Boman  landholders,  ^^  who  often  enclosed 
within  a  farm  the  territory  of  an  old  republic ; " — an  outbreak  of 
the  ever-tumultuary  Alexandrians,  so  furious  that  the  city  was 
for  twelve  years  the  seat  of  a  civil  war,  which  began  to  work  its 
final  devastation ; — and  the  revival  of  a  robber  state  among  the 
old  &stnesse6  of  the  Isaurians,  under  Trebellianus,  who  assumed 
the  purple,  and  conquered  all  the  western  mountainous  region  of 
Cilicia.  Famine,  the  natural  consequence  of  civil  war  and  bar- 
barian devastations,  spread  over  all  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
empire,  with  plague  as  its  inevitable  attendant.  The  great  pesti- 
lence which  raged  in  its  full  fiiiy  for  fifteen  years  (a.d.  250  to 
265),  but  did  not  cease  then,  is  said  to  have  numbered  at  one 
time  5000  victims  daily  in  Borne,  and  to  have  quite  depopulated 
many  cities  of  the  empire.  Of  that  rapid  diminution  of  popula- 
tion, which  is  the  last  irreparable  evil  of  a  declining  state,  and 
which  now  affected  the  whole  civilized  world,  a  curious  record  has 
been  preserved : — "  An  exact  register  was  kept  at  Alexandria  of 
all  the  citizens  entitled  to  receive  the  distribution  of  corn.  It  was 
found  that  the  ancient  number  of  those  comprised  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  seventy  had  been  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of 
,  claimants,  from  fourteen  to  fourscore  years  of  age,  who  remained 
alive  after  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Applying  this  authentic  fact 
to  the  most  correct  tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently  proves  that 
above  half  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  perished ;  and,  could  we 
venture  to  extend  the  analogy  to  other  provinces,  we  might  suspect 
that  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  had  consumed,  in  a  few  years, 

gateway  with  two  basUicae,  called  the  Porta  2figra^  10  ascribed  by  Niebahr  to  the  time 
of  Postumus. 
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the  moiety  of  the  kamaa  speoies,"  *  FinaUj,  the  early  put  of  the 
joint  reign  was  .disgraced  by  a  general  pereecntion  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  eighth  eqAmerated  by  ecelesiastioal  hiatoriansy  in- which 
the  celebrated  Ctpbian:  was  pat  to  death  at  CarAage  (a.i>.  358). 

A  brighter  period  opened  after  the  death  of  Gallienus.  The 
conspirators  pacified  the  army  with  a  liberal  donatlye,  and  gare 
out  that  the  dying  emperor  had  named  M.  AureUos  OL^mnus  as 
his  sncoessor.  This  able  commander,  whose  victories  won  for  him 
the  snm^me  of  Qomious,  was  the  first  of'  a  new  series  of  princes, 
sprang  >  from  the  Beml-harbarons  province  of  Illyricfam,  who 
dieeked  the  downward  progress  of  the  empire.  GalUenns  had 
placed  him  in  comm«md  of  thelUyrian  provinces ;  and  such  was 
his  mingled  i^peet  and  fear  for  his  powerM  lientenant,  that  a 
sospioion  c^f  his  fidelity  was  only  regarded  as  a  new  reason  for 
giving.him  no  offence,  Olaudinswaa  fifty-fonr.years  old  when  he 
accepted  the  purple.  The  overtures  of  his  rival,  who  remained 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Milan,  for  a  partition  of  the  empire, 
wer^  rejected  with  scorn,  as  fit  to  have  been  made  to  Gallienus, 
but  not  .to  Claudius.  Aureolns  was  soon  forced  to  surrender; 
and  Claudius,  having  yielded  his  head  to  the  demand  of  the  troops, 
interceded  with  the  Senate  for  an  anmesty  to  his  adherents,  against 
whom  they  had  begun  a  severe  proscription.  But  the  spirit  in 
whidli  he  began  his  rule  was  more  signally  shown  in  one  example. 
^^  ThQ  frequent  rebellions  of  the  provinces  had  involved  almost 
every  person  in  the  guilt  of  treason,  almost  every  estate  in  the 
case  of  coufiscation ;  and  Gallienus  often  displayed  his  Hberality 
by  distributing  a^long  his  officers  the  property  of  his  subjects. 
On  the  accession  of  Claudius,  an  old  woman  threw  herself  at  bis 
feet,  and  complained  that  a  general  of  the  late  emperor. had 
obtained  an  arbitrary  grant  of  her  patrimony.  This  general  was 
Claudius  himself,  who  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of 
the  times.  The  emptor  blushed  at  the  refMroach,  but  deserved 
the  confidence  which  she  had  reposed  in  his  equity.  The  con- 
fession of  his  fault  was  accompanied  with  immediate  and  ample 
restitution."  f 

The  man  who  was  capable  of  such  sacrifices  in  his  own  case  was 
able  to  convince  the  army  that  continued  license  would  involve 
them  in  the  ruin  of  those  who. supported  them.  He  then  led 
them  against  the  Alemanni  in  Northern  Italy,  and  drove  the  bar^ 
barians  back  beyond  the  Alps.    But  about  the  same  time  the  Goths 

*  Gibbon,  ohap.  x.  Nlebuhr  redEons  the  loss  implied  by  the  reoorded  munben  M 
9ne4hird.  f  Gibbon,  o.  xi. 
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poured  forth  again  from  the  Enxine,  with  a  fleet  eetimated  at 
from  2000  to  6000  vesselB,  carrying  320,000  men.  Sach  a  host 
oonld  afford  the  ahipwrecka  that  beM  them  in  the  rapids  of  the 
Bosporus  and  H^espont,  and  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  resistance 
of  tiie  great  cities  on  those  who  landed  npon  the  already  devas- 
tated shores  of  Asia  Minon  While  this  division  made  descents 
npon  Crete  and  Cyprus,  the  main  body  anchored  beneath  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Athos,  ravaged  Macedonia,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Thessalonica,  when  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
Claudius  caused  them  to  abandon  their  ships,  and  to  march  across 
the  hills  of  Macedonia  to  meet  him  (a.d.  269).  The  letter  of 
Claudius  to  the  Senate  gives  a  woful  acconnt  of  the  army,  ex- 
hausted by  the  just  rebellions  against  Gallienus,  and  scantily 
provided  even  with  shields  and  weapons,  while  the  real  force  of 
the  empire  was  in  Gaul  and  Syria,  with  Tetricns  and  Zenobia.  Still 
there  remained  in  the  general  a  spirit  worthy  of  Camillus.  ^^  If 
I  vanquish  them,  your  gratitude  will  reward  my  services.  Should 
I  fall,  remember  that  I  am  the  snccessor  of  Gallienus.  Whatever 
we  shall  perform  will  be  sufficiently  great."  His  constancy  was 
rewarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Naissus,  in  Dardania,  gained 
entirely  by  his  own  generalship.  The  legions  were  giving  way 
before  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  Goths,  when  the  bar- 
barians were  assailed  in  the  rear  by  a  body  of  picked  troops, 
whom  Claudius  had  stationed  in  the  mountain  passes.  Fifty 
thousand  of  the  Goths  perished,  but  the  experience  they  had 
gained  of  civilized  warfare  enabled  the  remainder  to  cover  their 
retreat  by  making  a  moveable  fortification  of  their  waggons.  A 
desultory  war  followed,  over  the  whole  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Moesia.  The  skill  of  Claudius  was  rewarded  by  an  immense 
booty  in  cattle  and  captives,  from  whom  a  body  of  youths  was 
selected  for  service  in  the  army :  the  Gothic  fleet  was  destroyed : 
their  main  body  was  pent  up  in  Mount  Hsemus,  where  famine, 
pestilence,  and  desertion  caused  greater  losses  than  the  constant 
attacks  of  the  Bomans:  and  &  miserable  renmant  only  were  left 
at  the  return  of  spring  (a.d.  270).  • 

But  all  these  successes  were  marred  by  the  death  of  Claudius, 
who  was  carried  off  by  the  pestilence  at  Sirmium,  after  rendering 
his  last,  and  perhaps  his  greatest  service  to  the  state,  by  designat- 
ing L.  Domitius  Aurelianus  as  his  successor  (March  a.i).  270). 
"  The  virtues  of  Claudius,  his  valour,  affability,  justice,  and  tem- 
perance, his  love  of  fame  and  of  his  country,  place  him  in  that 
short  list  of  emperors,  who  added  lustre  to  the  Boman  purple. 
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Those  virtues,  however,  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  and 
complacency  by  the  courtly  writers  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  who 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius. 
The  voice  of  flattery  was  soon  taught  to  repeat,  that  the  gods, 
who  so  hastily  had  snatched  Claudius  from  the  earth,  rewarded 
his  merit  and  piety  by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  the  empire 
in  his  family."  *    What  the  two  short  years  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever, pennitted  him  to  effect  was  as  nothing  compared  with  his 
designs.    He  left  the  Goths  still  within  the  Danube  and  the  Qer> 
mans  pouring  across  the  Alps.    The  eastern  frontier  was  pro- 
tected  only  by  a  rival    though  friendly  monarchy ;    and  the 
Western  Provinces  formed  a  separate  and  hostile  empire.    It 
was  reserved  ibr  Aubeliak  to  gain,  by  the  completion  of  the  un- 
finished work  of  Claudius,  a  fame  unequalled  during  the  century 
from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Diocletian.    "  The  reign  of  Anrelian  lasted 
only  four  years  and  a  half;  but  every  instant  of  that  short  period 
was  filled  by  some  memorable  achievement.    He  put  an  end  to 
the  Gothic  war,  chastised  the    Germans  who  invaded   Italy, 
recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus, 
and  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in 
the  East  on  the  ruins  of  the  afflicted  empire  '*  (Gibbon).    Niebuhr, 
who  calls  attention  to  the  incredible  activity  with  which  Anre- 
lian marched  from  fit>ntier  to  frontier,  and  carried  on  wars  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind,  says  of  his  reign : — "  A  happy  restoration  of 
the  empire  was  brought  about  by  Aurelian,  and  the  history  of  his 
reign  is  delightful,  like  that  of  every  period  in  which  something 
that  is  decaying  is  restored ,  he  was  however  by  no  means  an  ideal 
character."  f 

•  Gibbon,  c  xi. 

f  Niebahr:  Ledum  9n  Jtoman  Bulary^  Lect  128.  The  great  German  historian 
adda  the  following  most  important  remarks  on  the  authorities  for  thb  period  of 
Roman  history : — **  The  history  of  the  empire  is  far  less  known  to  us  than  thai  of  the 
Republic,  «a  fact  which  few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  of.  We  may,  indeed,  string 
together  the  scattered  accounts,  but  that  will  nerer  make  a  history,  and,  besides,  the 
contradictions  which  they  contain  are  quite  monstrous.  The  only  correct  historical 
sources  are  the  coins,  and  theyiagain  frequently  contradict  the  written  statements,  so 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  maJce  up  a  genuine  history.  All  that  can  be  done  lias 
been  accomplished  by  Gibbon,  whose  work  will  never  be  excelled."  With  regard  to 
the  testimony  of  the  coins,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  other  monumental  evidence,  we 
must  guard  against  assuming  its  authentidty  dmply  because  it  is  monumental  Coins 
are  perh^Mi  less  exposed  than  inscriptions  to  those  mecthanioal  errors,  which  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  a  workman  is  sure  to  commit;  but,  struck  olT  by  thousands  in  some 
moment  of  general  excitement,  they  are  peculiariy  subject  to  wilful  fkbricataons,  for  the 
DQipose  of  exaggerating  the  glory  or  extenuating  the  failures  of  a  priace  or  leader.  Who 
would  dream  of  constructing  a  history  of  Napoleon  fix)m  the  series  of  the  Imperial 
medals? 
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His  humble  title  to  the  great  name  to  which  he  added  lufitre  was 
derived  from  the  clientship  of  his  father,  a  peasant  of  Sirmimn,  to 
a  rich  senator  and  landholder,  Anrelius.  He  belonged  to  that  class 
of  peasant  soldiers,  whose  valour  raised  them  by  successive  steps 
to  the  highest  military  rank ;  and,  in  the  Oothic  War,  he  was  the 
commander  of  the  cavalry.  Valerian,  whose  letters  to  him  are  pro- 
fuse in  gratitude  and  confidence,  raised  him  to  the  consulship,  and 
procured  his  adoption  by  a  Senator,  Ulpius  Orinitus,  who  traced  his 
descent  from  the  family  of  Trajan.  The  discipline  which  formed 
the  secret  of  Aurelian's  militaiy  success  is  attested  by  a  letter,  in 
which  he  gives  minute  directions  for  the  management  and  behav* 
iour  of  his  troops.  "  The  punishments  of  Aurelian  were  terrible ; 
but  he  had  seldom  occasion  to  punish  more  than  once  the  same 
offence.  His  own  conduct  gave  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  and  the 
seditions  legions  dreaded  a  chief,  who  had  learned  to  obey,  and 
was  worthy  to  command."  Against  such  a  man,  designated  by 
Claudius  and  saluted  emperor  by  the  army  of  the  Danabe,  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  the  pretensions  of  Quintillos,  the  late 
emperor's  brother,  who  was  proclaimed  at  Aquileia  and  accepted 
by  the  Senate ;  and  QuintlUus  withdrew  from  the  contest  by  a 
voluntary  death,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

AureHan,  having  long  since  established  his  character  as  a  soldier, 
proved  himself  a  statesman  by  his  dealings  with  the  Goths.  He 
tempted  them  to  exchange  the  incursions,  in  which  their  sufferings 
had  probably  equalled  their  gains,  for  a  permanent  settlement  in 
Dacia;  and  the  Eoman  garrisons  and  other  inhabitants  of  that 
desolated  province  were  placed  for  the  time  in  comparative  safety 
within  the  Danube.  The  memory  of  their  removal  was  preserved, 
and  the  humiliation  of  contracting  the  bounds  of  the  empire 
salved  over,  by  the  name  of  Daoia  Avrelicmiy  given  to  the  central 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Mcesia.  How  large  a  number  of  the  Eomans  chose  still  to 
remain  in  Dacia  under  the  Goths  is  attested  to  this  day  by  the 
name  and  language  of  the  Roumana  in  Wallachia.  The  hostages 
taken  to  secure  the  good  faith  of  the  barbarians  thus  admitted 
within  the  empire  became  a  means  of  recruiting  its  strength :  the 
youths  were  enlisted  into  the  imperial  body-guard,  and  the 
maidens  were  given  in  marriage  to  Roman  ofScers.  The  Goths 
were  the  more  content  with  their  new  country,  from  their  fancied 
connection  with  its  old  Getic  inhabitants,  and  the  resemblance 
of  name  ^^  infused  among  the  credulous  Goths  a  vain  persuasion 
that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own  ancestors,  already  seated  in  the 
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Dacian  provinces,  had  reoeived  the  instnictioiiB  of  Zamobda,  and 
dieeked  the  victorionB  anns  of  SeBostris  and  Dariofl.''  * 

The  peace  thna  concluded  with  the  Goths  set  Anvelian  aft 
liberty  to  make  a  masterly  movement  against  the  Alemaoni*  who, 
with  the  Marcomanni,  had  again  invaded  Northern  Italy. 
Marching  westward  from  Dada,  he  awaited  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Danube  the  return  of  the  barbarians,  laden  with  their  spoiL 
Masking  his  forces,  Aurelian  soffisred  about  half  the  Gtorman  host 
to  cross  the  river,  and  th^i  surrounded  them.  The  offer  of  the 
barbarians  to  grant  a  purchased  peace  had  been  rejected,  when 
Aurelian  was  called  away  by  some  emergency  to  Pannonia,  leaving 
his  lieutenants  to  complete  their  destruction.  But  the  issue  was 
very  different.  The  Germans,  unable  to  break  through  the  legions 
in  their  front,  recrossed  the  Alps ;  and  when  the  empennr  sup- 
posed the  war  ended,  he  received  news  that  they  were  ravaging  the 
MHanese.  While  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  legions  left  in  theii 
rear,  Aurelian  marched  against  the  invaders  with  the  prastorian 
guard  and  the  Yandal  cavalry,  and  at  first  sustained  a  defeat  at 
Placentia,  so  severe  that  the  empire  seemed  on  the  point  of  ruin. 
Ballying  his  forces  with  admirable  constancy,  he  tracked  their 
advance  along  the  Flaminian  road,  till  he  found  an  oppwtunity 
to  fall  upon  them  at  Fannm  {Fa/no)j  in  TJmbria.  The  banks  of 
the  Metaums  witnessed  a  battle  as  decisive,  for  the  time,  as  that 
in  which  Hasdrubal  had  pmshed  five  centuries  before;  and  a 
third  engagement,  at  Pavia,  finished  the  destruction  of  the 
Alemanni  (a.d.  271). 

Aurelian  was,  however,  too  fiir-sighted  to  imagine  that  the 
teeming  myriads  of  the  North  would  cease  to  follow  the  track 
opened  to  the  pleasures  and  wealth  of  Italy.  As  upon  the  Danube, 
so  even  upon  the  Tiber,  he  postponed  fame  to  safety,  and  tacitly 
admitted  that  Bome  could  no  longer  be  left  an  open  city,  secured 

*  Gibbon,  chap,  zl  The  allusion  is  to  a  tradition,  preserved  by  Jomandes  in  his 
first  book,  that  the  Goths  originally  dwelt  around  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euzine, 
(torn  the  Danube  to  -the  sea  of  Azot,  whenoe  they  finally  retired,  when  Pompey  ap» 
proaohed  the  Oanonsui,  and  mlgmtod  to  Scandinavia  under  Odln.  Theonlyvahieoftlie 
tradition  is  as  a  testimony  to  the  troth  that  the  Goths,  in  common  with  the  other  natkna 
of  Western  Europe,  migrated  in  primeTal  times  from  Asia,  pursuing  a  course  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Zamolzib,  so  named  (say  the  Greeks)  teom  the  bear-skin  (^6X/to{)  in  which  be  wia 
dothed  firom  his  birth,  was  a  Getic  slave  to  Pythagoras  in  Samos.  On  his  maon- 
mission,  he  returned  to  civilize  his  countrymen  with  the  wisdom  he  had  leaned,  not 
only  from  his  master,  but  from  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  to  teach  them  the 
unmortality  of  the  souL  He  seems  to  have  been  really  the  Getan  ddty  of  the  othet 
worid. 
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by  the  remoteness  of  her  enemies  and  the  dread  of  her  great  name. 
Since  the  time  of  Servins  Tnllins,  no  addition  had  bee&  deemed 
neoessarj  to  the  anci^it  walls,  which  had  a  compass  not  ezoeeding 
soTen  miles,  though  the  circumference  of  the  city  had  grown  to 
above  thirteen  miles.^  This  wider  space  was  now  enclgsed  bj  a 
new  wall,  which  was  repaired  at  a  later  period  by  Honorius,  and 
coincides  almost  in  all  parts  with  ike  modem  defeneea  of  thQ  city, 
except  in  ti^e  region  beyond  the  Tiber.f 

Having  begun  this  great  work,  the  completion  of  which  was 
reserved  for  Frobus,  Aurelian  undertook  the  reonion  of  the  dis 
mambered  empire,  and  marched  first  against  tho^'  Queen  of  the 
East.":^  This  princess,  whose  name  we  have  hitherto  but  barely 
mentioned,  ranks  in  anci^it  history  with  Semiramis  and  Cleopatra ; 
but  the  masculine  yiituee  of  the  empress  eclipse  alike  the  shadowy 
glories  of  the  Assyrian  and  the  voluptuous  graces  of  the  Egyptian 
queen.  Sprung,  like  Cleopatra,  from  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies,! 
and  endowed  with  an  unddsstanding  equal  to  her  matchless 
beauty,  Zonobu.  cultivated  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as 
the  languages  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Borne*  She  drew  up  an 
epitome  of  oriental  history  for  her  own  use,  and  studied  the  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Greeee  under  the  great  Platonist  LaEroiNVS, 
But,  ludike  the  modem  princess,  who  was  equalled  with  her  in 
learning  though  not  in  &me,  Zenobia  was  not  to  be  found  solacing 
herself  with  Plato  when  the  chase  was  on  foot  otr  the  troops  called 
out*  She  pursued  and  st<mck  the  lions  and  bears  of  the  Syrian 
desert  among  the  foremost  huntsmen,  and  headed  the  column  of 
mareh  on  horseback.  To  her  prudence  and  valour  are  mainly 
ascribed  the  victories  in  which  her  husband  Odenathus  twice  pur- 
sued the  Persians  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  an4  repulsed  the 
Goths  from  Syria.  It  was  soon  after  this  last  exploit  that  Od^ia* 
thus  was  slain,  with  his  son  Herod,  by  hisnq^hew  Msswius^  in 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Pliny,  which  Gibbon  understood  bb 
assigning  a  circuit  of  thirteen  miles  to  the  ancient  walls,  refers  to  the  fidl  circumference 
of  the  XrV.  regions,  into  which  the  city  and  suburbs  were  divided,  when,  to  use  Pliny's 
ezpressioB,  the  houses  passing  the  bounds  {or  tsopaHaHn^^  in  Ifilton's  sense  of  the  word), 
added  many  cities  to  Rome  {impatUmHa  ttda  mtiUai  aeUUdere  urbm)^  ^Though  Gibbon 
follows  some  of  the  andent  writers  in  giving  the  wall  of  Aurelian  a  drooit  of  fifty  miles 
its  actual  measurement,  allowing  ibr  modem  additions,  does  not  make  more  than  twdve, 
or  perhaps  nearer  eleren  miles. 

f  Bee  the  plan  <if  andent  Rome,  in  Vol  II. 

X  This  is  the  order  of  events  giren  by  most  of  the  aneient  writers,  and  adopted  by 
Clhiton.  Oibbodf  foflowing  Eotroplus  and  Eusebius,  plaees  the  fall  of  Tetrions  befort 
that  of  Zenobia. 

§  Some  Christian  writers  make  Zenobia  a  Jewess. 
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revenge  for  a  personal  affront  (a.d.  267).  Zenobia  avenged  tho 
murder,  and  assumed  the  government  as  regent  for  one  of  her 
surviving  sons,  Yabalathus,  and  in  nominal  subjection  to  Galli- 
enos.  The  vigour,  prudence,  and  success,  the  magnificence  sup- 
ported by  strict  economy,  with  which  she  governed  Syria  and  its 
dependencies,  are  more  certain  than  the  alleged  extension  of  her 
power  as  far  as  Egypt  on  the  one  side  and  Galatia  on  the  other. 
^^  The  emperor  Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  and  was  content 
that,  while  hs  pursued  the  Gothic  War,  ska  should  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  East."  The  title  of  Augustus,  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  her  husband,  gave  a  colour  of  right  to  the 
ambition,  which  her  merits  and  success  could  not  but  excite,  to  set 
up  a  co-ordinate,  if  not  independent,  monarchy  in  the  East ;  but 
her  design  that  such  an  empire  should  be  truly  Boman  was  indi« 
cated  by  the  Boman  education  of  her  sons,  whom  she  exhibited  to 
the  troops  arrayed  in  the  imperial  purple. 

Zenobia  was  surrounded  with  councillors,  who  probably  saw 
in  such  a  sch^ne  the  best  hope  for  the  maintenance  of  Gre^  and 
Boman  civilization  against  the  advancing  tides  from  the  East  and 
the  North.  The  chief  of  these  was  LoNonms,*  who,  from  the 
Queen's  tutor,  had  become  her  prime  minister.  This  philosopher 
added  to  the  immense  learning,  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
a  "  living  library  "  and  a  "  walking  museum,"  a  spirit  of  independ« 
ent  enquiry,  which  -  raised  him  above  the  grammarians  and  rheto- 
ricians of  his  day,  and  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  ornament 
of  the  last  age  of  Greek  classic  literature.  His  discerning  and 
impartial  criticisms  are  expressed  in  a  style  unequalled  since  the 
days  of  the  Attic  orators ;  and  the  tone  maintained  in  his  treatise 
^^  Of  the  Sublime"  is  in  such  keeping  with  his  subject,  as  to  ju^ 
tify  in  substance  the  eulogy  which  youthful  enthusiasm  may  have 
exaggerated  in  d^ree : — 

**  Thee,  bold  LonginuB  t  all  the  Nine  inspire, 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poeVs  fire. 


*  The  ooiDddenoe  has  scarcely  been  suffideatlj  remarked,  bj  which  the  &te  of  the 
Roman  power  in  tiie  East  was  oomiected  with  the  celebrated  Boman  name,  borne  as 
it  was  by  the  lieatenant  of  Crassus  and  colleague  of  Brutus,  by  Avidius  Gascdus,  and 
by  the  minister  of  Zenobia.  It  is  doubtful  what  was  the  connection  of  the  latter  with 
the  Cotmi  Lonffini,  He  is  called  by  the  Tarious  names  of  J)Um^siu$  JjmgiMit^  Ca^ 
stw  LongmuM^  and  Liomymti  Camw  Lonjiwiu;  and  is  supposed  to  haye  belonged  to 
a  family  of  Diany^iy  who  had  obtuned  the  Roman  franchise  as  clients  of  some  Gassius 
Longinus.  At  all  CTents,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Greek,  aad  it  seems  likdy 
that  he  was  bom  at  Athens,  where  he  was  brought  up  under  his  unde,  the  rhetori- 
3ian  Fronto.    After  Tisiting  several  countries,  and  forming  in  £!gypt  the  acquaintance  of 
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An  ardent  Judge,  who,  lealous  in  his  tniBt, 
With  warmth  givefl  sentenoe,  yet  is  always  Just ; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  that  great  SubJime  he  draws. "  * 

The  free  and  ardent  spirit,  which  led  the  philosopher  to  revert  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  the  pure  fountain  of  thought 
and  style  in  Plato  himself,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  captivated  with 
the  project  of  reviving  a  Greek  empire,  which  should  renew  the  days 
of  Alexander,  and  deliver  the  cause  of  civilization  from  the  master 
of  the  Persian  hordes  and  the  creature  of  the  Boman  soldiery.  It 
is  the  united  testimony  of  our  authorities,  that  Zenobia  was  mainly 
influenced  by  the  advice  of  Longinus  in  proclaiming  herself  inde- 
pendent of  Aurelian.  The  event  proved  that  Zenobia  had  too 
much  of  the  treacherous  spirit  of  her  race^  and  her  army  a  char- 
acter too  thoroughly  oriental,  to  realize  the  dream  of  the  Athenian 
philosopher.  The  Queen  of  the  East  advanced  into  Syria  to  meet 
the  Emperor  of  the  West ;  and  when  the  superiority  of  her  mail- 
clad  horse  was  disconcerted  by  AureUana  tactics,  the  veteran 
legions  who  had  fought  with  the  Gk)ths  and  Alemanni  on  the 
Danube  found  scarcely  a  resistance  from  the  light  infantry  of 
Syria.  The  queen's  first  defeat  at  Antioch  was  followed  by  a 
second  at  Emesa,  and  Zenobia  sought  safety  within  the  sands  and 
walls  that  environed  Palmyra,  utt^ng  the  empty  boost  that  she 
would  cease  to  live  when  she  ceased  to  reign  (a«d.  272). 

After  his  military  skill  had  been  severely  tried  in  carrying  his 
army  across  the  desert,  amidst  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
with  much  loss  of  men  and  more  of  baggage,  Aurelian  was  himself 
wounded  while  pressing  the  siege  in  person.  His  own  account  of 
his  difficulties  proves  at  once  the  greatness  of  the  war,  and  how 
his  martial  pride  was  galled  by  the  resistance  of  a  woman : — ^^  The 
Boman  people  speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging 
with  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  character  and  of 
the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike 
preparations,  of  stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of  missile 
weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with  two  or  three 
haUHcB^  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  her  military  engines. 
The  fear  of  punishment  has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage. 
Yet  still  I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have 

the  great  Neo-Platonists,  Aimnonius  Saccas  and  Origenes  (not  the  Christian  and  Father), 
he  returned  to  Athens,  and  taught  philosophy  and  criticism,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  for  some  time  hefore  he  remoTed  to  Palmyra. 
*  Pope :  Euagf  on  OrUiewn, 
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hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  xuideFtakhigs."  Zenobia 
appears  to  have  calculated  on  a  general  rbing  of  the  Eastern 
princes  against  their  arch  enemy  of  the  West ;  but  thej  perhaps 
preferred  the  destruction  of  their  nearer  foe.  All  hope  of  succour 
from  Persia  was  frustrated  by  the  snooessiye  deaths  of  Si^r  X 
and  his  son  Hormisdas  L,  within  i^ut  a  year  (aj>.  372-^S78); 
and  the  new  king,  Yaranes  L  (Bahram),  miide  active  war  against 
the  Palmyrene  empire.  Aurdian  ^meanwhile  got  the  lesonroeB  of 
Syria  under  his  command ;  and  Zenobia,.who,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  siege,  had  refused  his  offers  with  insult,  gave  way  to  the 
inconstancy  of  a  woman.  Her  swift  dromedary  carried  her  a  dia* 
tance  of  sixty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphnites;  but,  before 
she  could  find  safety  on  the  further  side,  she  was  overtaken  by  the 
light  horse,  and  carried  back  a  captiva  Palmyra  soon  afterwaf  da 
surrendered  ;  and  the  empenor,  secure  in  the  completeness  of  bis 
conquest,  was  ooutent  with  carrying  off  his  immense  treesures  to 
Emesa,  leaving  a  garrisoa  of  only  six  hundred  archos.  The  ven* 
geance  which  spared  the  citizens  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  queen's 
advisers.  Zenobia,  when  questioned  by  Aurelian  conoemhig  the 
motive  of  her  rebellion,  replied,  ^^  Because  I  disdained  to  consider 
as  Boman  emperors  an  Aureolua  or  a  GkUienus :  you  alone  I 
acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  soverdgo.'^  Her  boldness 
exasperated  the  soldiers,  more  than  her  deference  moved  tibeir 
master.  Alarmed  by  their  clamours  for  h^  execution,  she  basteii* 
ed  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  her  councillors,  and  especially  on 
Iionginus.  The  philosopher  might  console  himself  that  he  had 
nobly  earned  the  awful  &te  of  a  martyred  patriot ;  but  his  esecti'* 
tion^  with  many  other. nobles  of  Palmyra,  is  an  indelible  blot  on 
Aurelian's  renown.  ^^  The  fame  of  Longinns,''  says  Gibbon,  ^^  will 
survive  that  of  the  queen  who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  con* 
demned  him.  Qenius  and  learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a 
fierce  and  unlettered  soldier,  but  they- had  served  to  .elevate  and 
harmonize  the  soul  of  Longinus.  Without  nttering  a  complaint, 
he  ci^mly  followed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy  mistress, 
and  bestowing  comfcHrt  on  his  afflicted  friends.''  Still  more  terrible 
was  the  final  fate  which  Palmyra  provoked  by  its  rebellion.  The 
emperor  had  already  crossed  the  Bosporus,  when  he  received  the 
news  that  the  Palmyroies  had  risen  and  put  the  Boman  garrison  to 
death.  Boturning  by  forced  marches,  Aurelian  sentenced  soldiers, 
old  men,  women,  children,  and  peasants,  to  one  common  massacre. 
The  miserable  remnant  were  permitted  to  rebuild  their  city,  if  they 
»uld,  around  the  splendid  temple  of  the  Sun  which  Aurelian 
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prided  himself  <m  reetoring.  Bat  the  impolitic  cruelty  by  which 
the  aemi-barbarian  emperor  had  sacrificed  to  his  resentment  liie 
best  easteiB  bulwark  of  his  empire,  was  irreparable.  The  Oity  of 
Palms  dwindled  into  a  petty  Arab  town^  thon^  inscriptions  testify 
that  Diodetian  repaired  some  of  its  buildings,  and  Procopius  tells 
us  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  A  wretched  Arab  village  is 
now  almost  lost  amidst  the  columns,  the  {Roman  origin  of  which 
is  forgotten  in  the  restored  name  of  Tadmor. 

Having  completed  the  settlement  of  the  East,  by  the  defeat  and 
punishment  of  the  rebel  Firmus,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  Arabs  and  Ethiopians,  the  agents  of  his 
trade  with  India^  had  seized  Alexandria  and  assumed  the  purple, 
Aurdian  turned  to  the  work  awaiting  him  in  the  West.  This  war 
iS  wanting  in  all  the  romantic  interest  that  centres  round  the 
names  of  Palmyra  and  Zenobia.  Tetricus,  who  had  reigned  for 
seven  years  by  the  sufferance  of  his  licentious  troops,  is.  said  to 
have  had  a  secret  understanding  with  Aurdian,  and  to  havB  be- 
trayed his  own  army,  who,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  cut 
to  pieces  on  the  field  of  Gh&lons  on  the  Mame.*  The  conqueror 
induced  the  Frank  and  Batavian  invaders  to  recross  the  Bhine ; 
and  returned  to  Borne,  to  celebrate  a  triumph  never  surpassed  for 
splendour  in  her  palmiest  days.  The  strange  animals  and  goi^geous 
riches  of  the  East  were  followed  by  envoys  and  presents  from 
Ethiopia  And  Arabia,  Persia  and  Bactria,  India  and  China;  and 
the  long  train  of  captive  Gk)ths,  Yandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni, 
Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians — in  which  even  the  fabled 
Amasoua  were  represented  by  a  small  band  of  Gothic  haroinefr-^ 
was  closed  by  the  forms  of  Tetricus  and  Zenobia,  arrayed  in  the 
dress  and  insignia  of  their  former  empires.  Both  were  of  coarse 
fettered,  but  the  chains  of  Zenobia  were  of  gold,  and  their  w^ght 
was  supported  by  an  attendant  slave.  But  instead  of  being  led 
aside  to  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Gapitoline  ascent,  both  were  per* 
mitted  to  reside  at  Bome  in  the  state  of  princes.  The  triumph 
was  followed  by  the  dedication  of  a  splendid  temple  to  the  Sun, 
which  Aurelian  had  built  on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal ;  so  com- 
pletely had  this  oriental  worship  become  naturalized  at  Bome. 

*  Niebuhr  interpreta  the  valour,  with  whioh  the  Gauls  Ibught  as  proving  the  natiooal 
deaire  for  independence  of  Rome.  "  The  French  look  upon  the  ancient  history  of 
their  country  as  if  there  had  existed  no  nationality  at  all  in  the  times  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  it  is  qmte  surprising  that  no  French  historian  has  either  peroeired  or  described  that 
national :feclilife  wliich  was  continnaUy  manifested  in  Gaul  after  the  time  of  OBBsar,  and 
which  broke  forth  hi  several  insurreetions.'*  He  oookl  bavdly  antidpaAo  that^  in  the 
generation  next  his  own,  a  French  ruler  and  historian  would  celebrate  a  new  apotlieoais 
of  the  conqueror  of  GauL 
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The  same  vigour,  by  which  the  empire  was  reunited,  eharao- 
tized  the  domestic  government  of  Aurelian.  But  the  disorders 
of  a  century  were  not  to  be  repaired  within  a  lustre,  ev^i  had  the 
emperor  known  any  better  policy  than  the  sternness  of  the  Dly- 
rian  soldier.  In  one  case  the  opposition  to  his  reforms  led  to  a 
sedition  in  the  city  which  cost — if  his  own  letter  be  genuine — the 
lives  of  7000  soldiers;  and  the  deep-seated  conspiracy  which 
Aurelian  appears  to  have  suspected  beneath  this  commotion  in- 
flamed his  native  cruelty.  ^^  The  noblest  families  of  the  capital 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of  this  dark  conspiracy.  A 
hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the  bloody  prosecution,  and  it  proved 
fatal  to  one  of  the  nephews  of  the  emperor.  The  executioners  (if 
we  may  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary  poet)  were  fatigued, 
the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the  unhappy  Senate  lamented  the 
death  or  absence  of  its  most  illustrious  members.  Nor  was  the 
pride  of  Aurelian  less  ofiensive  to  that  assembly  than  his  cruelty. 
Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civil  institutions,  he  dis- 
dained to  hold  his  power  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  sword, 
and  governed  by  right  of  conquest  an  empire  which  he  had  saved 
and  subdued."  Such  a  ruler  was  only  at  home  in  the  camp ;  and 
he  felt  in  its  full  force  the  imperial  necessity  ex  hdlis  heUa  serendi. 
A  few  months  after  his  triumph  he  left  Home  for  the  East,  where 
the  progress  of  Persia  was  beginning  to  avenge  the  destruction  of 
Palmyra.  He  had  crossed  the  Bosporus,  when  he  was  murdered 
by  his  own  chief  oflSc^is,  instigated  (it  was  said)  by  his  secretary, 
whom  he  had  threatened  with  punishment  for  unfaithftilness,  or, 
as  seems  probable,  in  revenge  for  his  severities  at  Rome  (March, 
A.D.  275).  "He  died  r^retted  by  the  army,  detested  by  the 
Senate,  but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and  fortunate 
prince,  the  useftd  though  severe  reformer  of  a  degenerate  state. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  emperors,  that,  whatever 
might  be  their  conduct,  their  fiette  was  commonly  the  same.  A  life 
of  pleasure  or  virtue,  of  severity  or  mildness,  of  indolence  or  glory, 
alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave ;  and  almost  every  reign  is  closed 
by  the  same  disgusting  repetition  of  treason  and  murder." 

The  Senate  of  Home  were  surprised,  therefore,  not  at  hearing 
that  another  prince  had  been  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy,  but  at  re- 
ceiving a  dutiM  epistle  from  the  army,  praying  them  to  appoint  a 
successor  to  the  emperor,  none  of  whose  murderers,  the  soldiers 
had  resolved,  should  reap  the  profit  of  their  crime.  But  the  fathers 
knew  that  their  voice  could  only  be  heard,  if  it  echoed  the  soldiers' 
will ;  and  they  referred  back  the  decision  to  the  army.     Tlie  con 
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tention  that  ensued  is  described  by  Gibbon  as  "  one  of  the  best 
attested,  but  most  improbable  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.'' 
Thrice  did  each  body  press  the  choice  upon  the  other ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  an  interr^num  of  six  months,*  that  the  Senate  be- 
stowed the  titles  and  powers  of  Imperator  upon  the  chief  of  the 
order,  M.  Claudius  TAomrs,  whose  character  added  lustre  to  the 
descent  he  claimed  from  the  historian  of  the  Ceesars.  "  Tacitus,'' 
says  Niebuhr,  "  was  great  in  everything  that  could  distinguish  a 
senator:  he  possessed  immense  property,  of  which  he  made  a 
brilliant  use ;  he  was  a  man  of  unblemished  character ;  he  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  a  statesman,  and  had  in  his  youth  shown 
great  military  skill.  On  his  election  he  promised  the  Senate  that 
he  would  always  look  upon  himself  as  their  servant;  and  the 
senators  already  abandoned  themselves  to  dreams  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Bepublic  and  its  freedom,  and  of  the  emperor  being 
only  the  chief  agent  of  the  Senate,  which  was  to  be  all-powerful. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  people,  was  a  question  which  never 
entered  their  heads :  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  Senate 
of  Venice  used  to  do.  But  that  dream  was  of  short  duration." 
It  was  upon  the  25th  of  September,  a.d.  275,  that  Tacitus  was 
saluted  as  emperor  by  the  impulse  of  his  colleagues,  on  his  rising 
first,  as  Princes  Senatua^  to  speak  to  the  question  which  the  Con- 
sul had  at  length  proposed;  and  he  reluctantly  accepted  the 
purple,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  say  the  Greek  writers,  though 
Niebuhr  denies  that  the  Senate  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  an  election  only  suited  to  an  ecclesiastical  state.  Acknowledged 
joyAilly  by  the  provinces  and  the  army;  Tacitus  at  least  felt  himself 
vigorous  enough  to  march  against  the  Scythian  Alani,  who,  hav- 
ing been  invited  by  Aurelian  from  their  tents  about  the  Sea  of  Azov 
to  invade  Persia  with  their  cavalry,  and  finding  on  their  arrival 
that  the  scheme  was  broken  oiF  by  his  death,  had  overrun  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  honourable  discharge  of 
their  claims  by  Tacitus  induced  most  of  them  to  return  home ;  and 
he  had  nearly  cleared  Asia  Minor  of  the  rest,  when  he  died  at 
Tar8us,t  on  April  12,  a.d.  276.  His  last  days  were  embittered  by 
the  growing  insubordination  of  the  soldiers,  to  whose  violence  some 
of  the  historians  impute  his  death. 

The  deceased  emperor's  brother,  M.  Annius  Florianus,  availed 
himself  of  his  presence  with  the  army  to  usurp  the  purple ;  but,  on 

*  During  this  interregnum,  it  appears  from  the  coins  that  Sererina,  the  widow  of 
Inrelian,  was  acknowledged  as  empress  at  Alexandria, 
f  Or,  as  others  say,  at  Tyana,  in  Oappadocia. 
TOL.  in. — 41 
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the  approach  of  the  veteran  M.  Anrelius  Probus,  the  commander 
of  the  eastern  provinceB,  who  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  legions 
of  Syria,  Florianus  was  pnt  to  death  by  his  soldiers  (July,  a.d. 
276).  Bom  in  the  same  peasant  rank  as  Anrelian,  and  at  the 
same  place  (Sirminm  in  Pannonia),  Probns  had  risen  under  Yale- 
rian  from  step  to  step  in  the  army,  had  conquered  Egypt  for  Anre- 
lian, and  had  been  appointed  by  Tacitus  to  the  command  of  all  the 
East  He  united  to  the  military  greatness  of  Anrelian  the  political 
prudence  which  that  emperor  wanted ;  and  in  every  req)ect  he 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  of  the  Boman  emperors.  He  was 
forty-four  years  old,  when  he  submitted  his  election  by  his  soldierB 
to  Ihe  Senate,  with  a  deference  that  won  an  unbounded  confidence, 
which  was  shared  by  the  army  and  the  people  (August  3,  a.d.  976). 
The  six  years'  reign  of  Pbobus  is  one  sncoeasion  of  untiring 
activity  in  driving  back  the  barbarians  from  the  frontiers,  and  put- 
ting down  disorders  within  the  Empire.  His  first  great  enterprise 
was  the  deliverance  of  Gaul  from  the  hosts  of  German  invaders, 
Franks,  Bargundians,  and  others,  with  whom  were  associated  still 
more  formidable  Slavonian  tribes  from  the  banks  of  the  Yistnla.* 
Not  content  with  driving  back  the  Franks  into  the  marshes  of 
Holland,  and  the  Alemanni,  with  their  allies,  into  the  eentral  and 
southern  forests,  Probns  crossed  the  Rhine,  recovered  Suabia,  and 
is  said  to  have  repaired  the  ancient  Umes^  or  border  line  of  defence^ 
from  the  Shine  to  the  Danube.  ^^  It  is  believed,"  observes  Nie- 
buhr,  ^'  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  Gksrmany  a  Soman  prov- 
ince ;  and  this  plan  would  have  been  far  more  practicable  then 
than  before,  for  the  southern  Germans  had  made  such  changes  in 
their  mode  of  living,  that  they  were  no  longer  so  foreign  to  the 
Bomans  as  they  had  been  two  centuries  earlier.  Had  Diodetian 
taken  the  same  trouble,  and  established  a  Boman  force  in  southern 
Germany,  it  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  impossible  to 
have  formed  that  part  of  the  country  into  a  Roman  province ;  for 
we  find  that  the  Germans  who  had  formerly  hated  living  together 
in  towns,  began  to  inhabit  regular  villages  or  towns  on  the  river 
Neckar,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Yalentinian.  In  northern.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  things  were  different,  for  there  the 
people  still  lived  in  separate  farms  as  at  the  present  day  in  West- 
phdia."  Without,  however,  going  so  far  as  the  formation  of  a 
German  province,  Probns  made  a  treaty  with  nine  of  the  chiefi 
of  tribes  between  the  Neckar  and  the  Elbe,  who  restored  their 

*  The  Lsfffiit  ^^o  <^  Bpedallj  distingaished  on  this  ooomIob,  are  the  XidU  of  as 
old  Riueiaii  chronider,  and  the  anoeston  of  the  Poles. 
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captives  and  booty,  and  engaged  to  furnish  com,  cattle,  and  horses 
to  the  Boman  garrisons  on  the  frontier. 

The  emperor  carried  Airther  than  any  of  his  predecessors  the 
system  of  recruiting  the  exhausted  forces  of  the  empire  by  the 
istfusion  of  barbarian  vigour.  No  less  than  16,000  recruits  were 
furnished  by  the  G^ermans  for  the  Boman  army,  and  were  distrib- 
uted catutiottsly  among  the  legions  by  bands  of  fifty  or  sizty ; 
for,  said  the  empeiror,  ^^  the  aid  which  the  Bepublic  accepted  from 
the  barbarians  should  be  felt  but  not  seen.''  Settlements  of  the 
barbarians  w^re  made  at  various  points  within  the  frontier,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  that 
they  might  rear  that  hardy  race  of  soldiers  which  the  provinces 
supplied  no  longer.  But  the  aversion  of  the  barbarians  to  habits 
of  settled  industry  made  their  assimilation  with  the  provincials  all 
but  impossible ;  and  their  help  was  as  dangerous  for  the  future  as 
it  was  useful  in  the  present.  The  empire  was  continually  dis- 
turbed by  their  rebellions ;  and  many  a  band  had  to  be  exter- 
minated for  the  safety  of  those  for  whose  defence  they  had  been 
called  in.  One  example  of  their  adventures  may  be  related  in  the 
words  of  Gribbon : — '^  The  successful  rashness  of  a  party  of  Franks 
was  attended  with  such  memorable  consequences^  that  it  ought  not 
to  pass  unnoticed.  They  had  been  established  by  Probus  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Pontus,  wi&  a  view  of  strengthening  the  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Alani.  A  fleet  stati<nied  in  one  of  the 
harbours  of  the  Euxine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks ;  and  they 
resolved)  tiirongh  unknown  seas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  that  of  the  Bhine.  They  easily  escaped 
through  the  Bosporus  and  the  Hellespont,  and,  cruising  along  the 
Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge  and  plunder  by 
frequent  descents  on  the  unsuspecting  shores  of  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Africa.  The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse^  in  whose  port  the  navies 
of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly  been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a 
handful  of  barbarians,  who  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  the  trem- 
bling inhabitants.  From  the  island  of  Sicily  the  Fraiiks  pro- 
ceeded to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  trusted  themselves  to  the  ocean^ 
coasted  roundSpainand  Gaul,  and,  steering  their  triumphant  course 
through  the  British  Channel,  at  length  finished  their  surprising 
voyage  by  landing  in  safety  on  the  Batavian  or  Frisian  shores.  The 
cpumiple  of  their  success,  instructing  their  countrymen  to  conceive 
the  advaatagos  and  to  despise  the  dangers  ^f  the  sea,  pointed  out 
to  their  enterprising  spirit  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  gl(»7." 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign,  Probus  had  not  only 
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restored  order  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Bhine  and  Danabe, 
but  had  subdaed  the  rebels  of  Isauria  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Ethiopian  tribe  of  Blemmjes,  whose  incursions  had  repeatedly 
extended  from  Upper  Egypt  even  as  far  as  Alexandria,  when  he 
was  called  to  resist  new  attempts  to  set  up  rival  monarchies  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  Satuminus,  whom  he  had  appointed 
governor  of  all  the  Oriental  provinces,  while  he  himself  was  occu- 
pied in  Oaul  and  Germany  and  lUyricum,  was  incited  to  rebellion 
by  his  friends  and  by  the  turbulent  Alexandrians.  Once  committed 
to  the  attempt,  he  refused  all  offers  of  pardon  from  the  emperor, 
by  whom  he  was  easily  defeated  and  slain  (a.d.  280).  Scarcely 
had  Probus  returned  to  Bome,  when  he  had  to  march  westward 
to  quell  the  insurrection  of  Bonosus  and  Proculns  in  Gaul ;  and 
this  time  also  his  success  was  unstained  by  cruelty  (a.d.  280  or 
281).  The  splendid  triumph  which  he  celebrated  after  these 
successes  was  the  only  one  ibr  which  he  found  leisure  amidst  his 
untiring  activity.  But  the  very  completeness  of  his  victories  over 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies  caused  his  destruction.  So  long  as 
ho  led  the  licentious  soldiers  to  victory,  he  was  able  to  keep  them 
under  restraint;  but  when  he  attempted  to  employ  their  labour  in 
useful  works,  they  rebelled  against  him  as  a  taskmaster.  With 
the  view  of  keeping  the  troops  from  the  dangers  of  idleness,  and 
of  restoring  his  native  region  to  fertility,  he  set  the  legions  to 
drain  the  lands  round  Sirmium.  Suffering  probably  from  fever, 
as  well  as  disgusted  with  labour  such  os  the  soldiers  of  the  olden 
time  had  borne  with  patience,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of 
summer  the  men  threw  down  their  tools,  took  up  their  swords, 
and  by  a  sudden  impulse  put  the  emperor  to  death.  Repenting 
of  the  deed  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  they  raised  a  monnment  to 
"  Probus^  the  model  otprdbUy  /  the  conqueror  of  all  the  barbarian 
tribes ;  the  conqueror  also  of  the  tyrants "  (Ang.-Sep.  a.d.  282). 
Gibbon  has  pointed  out  that  ^^the  authority  of  the  Senate  expired 
with  Probus ;  nor  was  the  repentance  of  the  soldiers  displayed  by 
the  same  dutiful  regard  to  the  civil  power  which  they  had  testified 
after  the  unfortunate  death  of  Aurelian."  They  at  once  conferred 
the  purple  on  M.  Aurelius  Carns,  the  praetorian  prefect,  who 
notified  his  election  to  the  Senate  without  even  asking  for  their 
sanction. 

Cabus,  who  was  sixty  years  of  age,  b^an  his  reign  by  con« 
ferring  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Nome- 
riauus.  Leaving  the  former  to  govern  the  West,  he  marched 
with  the  latter  against  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  overrun  lUyricum. 
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Snocess  inflamed  his  desire  of  oonqneet,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter 
he  advanced  through  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  to  the  confines  of 
Persia.  Bahram,  the  degenerate  successor  of  Artaxerxes  and 
Sapor,  endeavoored  to  avert  the  storm  by  negotiation ;  and  the 
ncconnt  of  the  audience  given  bj  Carus  to  his  envoys  forms  a 
striking  picture  of  the  soldierlike  simplicity  restored  by  a  succes- 
sion of  martial  princes.  ^^The  ambassadors  entered  the  camp 
about  sunset,  at  the  time  when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their 
hunger  with  a  frugal  repast  The  Persians  expressed  their  desire 
of  being  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Eoman  emperor.  They 
were  at  length  conducted  to  a  soldier  who  was  seated  on  the  grass. 
A  piece  of  stale  bacon  and  a  few  hard  peas  composed  his  supper. 
A  coarse  woollen  gsirment  of  purple  was  the  only  circumstance 
that  announced  his  dignity.  The  conference  was  conducted  with 
the  same  disregard  of  courtly  elegance.  Oarns,  taking  off  a  cap 
which  he  wore  to  conceal  his  baldness,  assured  the  ambassadors 
that  unless  their  master  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  £ome, 
he  would  speedily  render  Persia  as  naked  of  trees  as  his  own  head 
was  destitute  of  hair."  So  far  did  he  keep  his  word,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  both  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  when  a  terrible 
portent  cut  short  his  career.  On  Christmas-day,  a.ix  283,  a 
tremendous  storm  burst  over  the  camp ;  and,  amidst  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  his 
tent  was  seen  to  be  in  flames.  The  manner  of  his  death  remained 
a  mystery,  but  the  ancient  superstition,  that  when  the  praetorium 
was  struck  by  lightning,  the  army  was  doomed  to  destruction, 
caused  the  soldiers  to  demand  that  Numerian  would  lead  them 
back  again.  Meanwhile  Garinus  had  disgraced  his  trust  by  indo- 
lence and  vices  more  shameless  than  those  of  Oommodus,  to 
which,  now  that  his  father's  restraint  was  removed,  he  added  the 
cruelties  of  a  Domitian.  The  gentle  and  virtuous  !N^umerian 
seemed  as  unfit  to  control  the  turbulent  soldiers,  as  Carinus 
was  to  win  the  respects  of  the  citizens ;  and  their  joint  empire 
was  doomed  to  speedy  dissolution.  But  before  they  even  met, 
Numeriao,  whom  weak  health  had  kept  for  some  time  invisi- 
ble in.  the  prsetorium,  was  found  dead  by  the  troops,  who  at 
length  broke  into  the  tent ;  and  his  murder  was  imputed  to  his 
father-in-law,  the  prsBtorian  prefect  Aper,  who,  guilty  or  not,  had 
concealed  the  death,  while  he  concerted  measures  for  his  own 
succession.  This  event  took  place  at  Perinthus  on  the  very  day 
on  which  Oarinus  held  a  magnificent  celebration  of  the  great 
Roman  games  at  Rome  (Sept.  12,  a.d.  284).    Aper  was  carried 
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in  chains  to  Ohaloedon,  where  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  armj 
conferred  the  purple  on  C.  Valerias  DiooLEnAKus.  The  new 
emperor's  first  act  was  to  «it  in  judgment  on  Aper,  who  no  sooner 
appeared  before  the  tribunal,  than  Diocletian  pronounced  him  the 
murderer  of  Numerian,  and  prevented  a  defence  which  might  bare 
been  compromising  to  others  by  plunging  his  sword  into  his  breast 
(Sept.  17).  Like  most  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who  attained  the 
honours  of  the  purple,  Dioeletian  was  believed  to  have  been  long 
since  designated  by  prophecies  and  omens ;  and  his  motiye  for 
IdUmg  Aper  with  his  own  hand  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  the  hope  of  thus  fulfilling  a  prediction  made  to  him  in  his 
youth  by  a  Gaulish  druidess,  that  he  should  mount  the  throne  a? 
soon  as  he  had  slain  the  wild  boar. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  struggle  with 
Oarinus,  who  was  still  supported  by  the  legions  of  the  West, 
though  hated  by  the  Senate  and  the  people.*  The  armies  met  in 
the  spring  upon  the  plains  of  Margns  in  Modsia;  and  the  troops  of 
Diocletian,  enfeebled  by  the  eastern  dimate,  were  already  broken 
by  the  fresh  l^ions  of  the  West,  when  Oarinus  was  slain  by  a 
tribune  whose  wife  be  had  dishonoured,  and  his  fall  gave  the  vio- 
tory  to  his  rival  The  battle  was  fought  early  in  a.ix  285  ;  and 
Diocletian  was  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  reunited  legions,  and 
soon  after  by  the  Senate.  The  years  of  his  reign  were  dated  from 
his  proclamation  in  September,  284. 

*  On  his  maroh  to  meet  Diocletian,  Garinoa  defeated  a  pretender  to  the  em];Mre,  Sa- 
binus  JttlioaiM,  in  lUjricam. 
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CHAPTER  XUn. 


PERIOD  OF  REVIVAL.     DIOOLETIAK  AND  HI8  COLLEAGUES. 
A.D.  285  TO  A. D.  805. 


When  PeneeoUon'B  torrent  blue 
Wn^  the  unshrinking  Martyr's  head, 

When  fade  all  earthly  flowers  and  bays, 
When  summer  friends  are  gone  and  fled 

Is  he  aiona  in  that  darlL  hour, 

Who  owns  the  Lord  of  love  and  power? 

^  Or  wttret  there  not  aronnd  his  brow 

A  wand  no  human  aim  may  wield, 

Fraught  with  a  spell  no  angels  know, 

His  steps  to  guide,  his  soul  to  shield  t 
Thou,  Bariour,  art  his  duurmed  bower, 
His  magio  ring,  his  rook,  his  tower.**— Kiblx. 


■FOCH  FosMBD   BT  DI0CLETIAIP3  Aocassioir— m  EiymD   ucpiBa   Baooms  Aif 

OaXBHTAL    IIOVARCRT'M>Riaiir    AXD    CBARACTBR    OF   DIOCLRIAX— HIS    ASSOCIATION    OF 

MAXIMIAN  AS  BIS  coLLBAOoa-—m  two  avoosti — rbtolt  of  thb  fbasakts  ix 

OAUL,  PUT  down  BT  MAXIMIAN-^ITBUBPATION  OF  OARAUSIUS  IN  BRITAIN — HI  DBFBATB 
MAZIMIAjr,    AND    IS    ACKNOWLBDGBD     BT    MOCLBTIAX— APPOfHTMBHT    OF  TWO   0.«UBS, 

OALSBIUS  AND  COJ^STANTIUS—iiVADRVFLn  ditision  of  thb  bmpirb— i.  dio- 

OLBTIAN  nr  THB  BAST—HIS  OOORT  AT  NIOOMHDIA  —ITS  ORIBNTAL  CHARAOTBR— II.  TTALT 
AND  AFRICA  UNDBR  MAXIMIAN^-DBQRADATIOH  OF  ROHB  AND  THB  BBNATB — ^NBW  IM* 
FBRIAL  Q0ARDS-^HB  CAPITAL  FIZBD  AT  VILAN—in.  GALBBIUS  IN  ILLTRIOUM-^IT. 
COHBTANTIDS  IN  TBB  WBST— HB  RBGOTBRS  BRITAIN  AND  DHFBA18  THB  OBRMANB— WABS 
OF  OALBRinS  AND  MAXIMIAN  ON  THB  DANUBB  AND  IN  AFRICA— RBBBLLION  OF  BGTPT 
VNDBB  ACHILLBUS,  8DPFRBS8BD  BT  DIOCLBnAV—RlS  MBABURBS  AOAINBT  ALOHXMT~WAR 
WITH  NAR8B8,  KINO  OF  PBB8IA— A  GLIMP8B  OF  CHINA:  PBINCB  MAMOO  IN  ARMBNIA— 
DBFBAT  OF  QALBRID8 — HIS  8B00ND  CAMPAIGN  AND  DBCISITB  YICTORT— PBACB  GRANTBD 
TO  NABSB8— BXTBN8I0N  OF  THB  BMPIRB — TRIUMPH  OF  THB  BMPBROR8— GRRAT  PBRSRCU* 
TION  OF  THB  0RRI8TIANB— ABDICATION  OF  DIOCLBTIAN  AND  MAXIMIAN— PARALLBL  OF 
DIOOLBTIAV  AMD  CHARLBS  Y. 

EoME  still  stood  erect  and  apparently  victoriouB,  after  under- 
going every  possible  form  of  calamity  during  the  century  that 
followed  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Having  survived  the 
inroads  of  barbarians  from  without,  and  the  cruelties  of  tyranny 
and  civil  war  within,  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  the  diminution 
of  population,  it  was  still  her  destiny  to  enjoy  a  time  of  restoration 
for  nearly  another  century,  from  the  accession  of  Diocletian  to  the 
decisive  victory  of  the  Goths  at  Adrianople  (a.d.  378).  That 
century  is  mainly  occupied  with  two  groat  experiments,  whether 
the  empire  could  be  better  and  more  safely  governed  from  two 
centres,  in  the  East  and  West,  than  from  Kome  alone;  and 
whether  it  might  even  yet  recruit  its  own  exhausted  vigour,  and 
fulfil  the  higher  purposes  of  the  Divine  will,  by  placing  the  power 
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of  the  CflBsars  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  Meanwhfle  the 
accession  of  Diocletian  formed  a  new  and  important  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  imperial  system.  The  restoration  of  Boman 
greatness  for  a  time  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  last  semblance 
of  liberty ;  and  the  government,  originally  modelled  on  the  forms 
of  the  Eepublic,  assumed  the  undisguised  character  of  an  Eastern 
monarchy. 

The  period  of  revival  had  begun  from  the  accession  of  Claudius; 
and  the  sixteen  years  spent  in  reuniting  the  severed  empire,  and 
repelling  the  attacks  of  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni,  had  been  fiiiitful  in  military  experience,  "  Carus,  Diocletian, 
Maximian,  Constantius,  Galerius,  and  a  crowd  of  other  chiefs,  who 
afterwards  ascended  or  supported  the  throne,  were  trained  to  arms 
in  the  severe  school  of  AurcUan  and  Probus.^'  Constantius,  who 
was  destined  to  found  the  dynasty  under  which  the  revived  empire 
reached  its  highest  pitch  of  greatness,  is  said  to  have  been  already 
chosen  for  an  associate  by  Carus,  when  that  emperor's  sudden 
death  prevented  the  ftilfilment  of  his  design :  and  the  accident  of 
Diocletian's  presence  with  the  army,  at  the  death  of  Numerian, 
caused  the  preference  to  be  given  to  him,  of  whom  the  historian 
says  that,  '^  as  his  reign  was  more  illustrious  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  so  was  his  birth  more  abject  and  obscure."  That  he 
wad  not  himself  a  slave,  as  is  often  asserted,*  may  be  inferred 
from  his  enlistment  in  a  legion ;  and  Niebuhr  inclines  to  interpret 
the  statement,  that  his  father  was  a  slave  or  a  freedman,  as  sig- 
nifying a  colan/us  or  serf  on  the  Dalmatian  frontier.  At  all  events, 
the  self  does  not  even  appear  to  have  had  a  client's  title  to  the 
proud  patrician  name  of  Valerius,  which  he  assumed  as  emperor, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  Bomanized  into  Diocletianus  the  alto- 
gether foreign  name  of  Diodes.  Nor  had  even  this  name  any 
connection  with  the  Greeks  among  whom  it  had  become  illus- 
trious ;  t  for  it  was  probably  derived  from  his  native  village  of 
Doclea  or  Dioclea,  in  Dalmatia,  near  the  capital  Salona,  which 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  emperor's  residence. 

We  need  not  trace  the  steps  through  which  the  soldier  of  fortune 
rose  by  his  own  merit,  and  encouraged  by  favourable  oracles,  to 
^e  eminence  which  caused  him  to  be  unanimously  hailed  as  the 

*  Gibbon,  just  after  stating  that  the  father  was  probably  a  freedman,  prooeedB,  for 
the  sake  of  rhetoric,  to  call  his  son  a  slave 

f  Among  the  famous  Greeks  who  bore  it,  was  the  Attic  exile  Diocles,  who  was 
honoured  as  a  hero  at  Megara,  in  the  feast  of  the  Dioclela ;  and  the  popular  leader  and 
J^gialator  of  Syracuse,  in  b.c.  412. 
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successor  and  avenger  of  Nnmerian,  That  he  was  not  firee  from  the 
craeltj  which  we  have  akeady  seen  attaching  to  the  rude  Illjrian 
nature  in  Aurelian  and  Probus,  is  proved  by  his  terrible  persecution 
of  the  Christians ;  but  the  imputation  of  personal  cowardice,  at 
least  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  is  declared^  unjust  by  the 
calm  judgment  of  Niebuhr,  as  well  as  by  the  historian  who 
imputes  it  to  "the  malice  of  religious  zeal  I"*  "Yet,"  adds 
the  same  writer,  "  even  calumny  is  sagacious  enough  to  discover 
and  to  attack  the  most  vulnerable  part.  The  valour  of  Diocletian 
was  never  found  inadequate  to  his  duty,  or  to  the  occasion ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  possessed  the  daring  and  generous  spirit  of 
a  hero  who  courts  danger  and  fame,  disdains  artifice,  and  boldly 
challenges  the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His  abilities  were  usefiil 
rather  than  splendid — a  vigorous  mind,  improved  by  the  experience 
and  study  of  mankind ;  dexterity  and  application  in  business ;  a 
judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and  economy,  of  mildness  and 
vigour;  profound  dissijcnulation,  under  the  disguise  of  military 
frankness ;  steadiness  to  pursue  his  ends ;  flexibility  to  vary  his 
means;  and,  above  all,  the  great  art  of  submitting  his  own 
passions,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  to  the  interest  of  his  ambition, 
and  of  colouring  his  ambition  with  the  most  species  pretences  of 
justice  and  public  utility.  like  Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.  Like  the  adopted  son  of 
Gessar,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman  rather  than  as  a  war- 
rior ;  nor  did  either  of  those  princes  employ  force,  whenever  their 
purpose  could  be  effected  by  policy."  Such  are  the  lofly  principles 
in  which  only  Christian  calumny  would  dare  to  detect  a  flaw ! 

Diocletian  was  in  his  fortieth  year  when  he  began  his  long  reign 
of  more  than  twenty  years.  He  at  once  proved  that  he  understood 
his  true  position  as  the  most  successful  among  a  band  of  generals 
who  might  have  aspired  to  the  purple,  and  whom  it  was  his  policy 
to  attach  to  himself.  His  victory  over  Carinus  was  sullied  by  no 
acts  of  vengeance;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  associate  his 
most  dangerous  rival  in  the  honours  of  the  empire.    M.  Aurelius 

*  For  higher  purposes  than  a  mere  question  of  one  prince's  character,  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  the  words  that  roused  Gibbon^s  spleen.  The  Christian  orator,  Lactan- 
tiufl,  or  whoerer  wrote  the  treatise  ascribed  to  him,  On  (kt  Death*  of  Per9eeuU>r9, 
besides  making  the  imputation  in  two  other  passages  (c  7,  8),  says  of  Diodetian  (c.  9): 
**£rat  m  omni  tumtiUu  meticulosus  et  animi  disjectus.**  The  question  between  the 
jidmirers  and  detractors  of  great  men  upon  this  ground  often  turns  solely  upon  what 
sort  of  courage  is  meant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vulgar  error  which  regards  nervous 
snsoeptibiUty  as  the  opposite  of  that  courageous  resolve  which  it  frequently  proves,  Just 
j8  the  recoil  of  the  gun  proves  the  force  it  is  exerting. 
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Yaleriiis  Maxooanxts,  anotheir  lUjrian  peasant  by  birth,  was 
declared,  first  CGs»a/r  (a.d.  285),  and  afterwards  Av^gustua  (April  1, 
286).  Sprung,  like  Anrelian  and  Probns,  from  Sirminm  in 
Pannonia,  Maximian  expressed,  even  in  his  dress  and  manners, 
the  character  of  the  rude  unlettered  soldier.  While  his  martial 
courage  qualified  him  to  guard  the  empire  against  the  barbarians, 
he  was  no  less  fitted  by  his  savage  nature  to  exercise  over  domestic 
enemies  the  tyranny  which  Diocletian  reserved  to  himself  the 
merit  of  tempering.  The  characters  and  fimctions  of  the  two 
emperors  were  symbolized  by  the  divine  titles  which  they  assumed, 
of  Joviua  and  Serculius.  "  While  the  motion  of  the  world  (such 
was  the  language  of  their  venal  orators)  was  maintained  by  the 
all-seeing  wisdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invincible  arm  of  Hercules 
purged  the  earth  from  monsters  and  tyrants." 

In  thus  creating  a  second  Augustus,  and  assigning  the  West  as 
his  sphere  of  government,  Diocletian  not  only  began  the  partition 
of  the  empire,  but  indicated  one  of  the  leading  motives  of  that 
policy,  the  separation  of  the  supreme  ruler  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Senate.  Even  while  affecting  to  inaugurate  a 
new  empire,  like  Augustus,  and  to  govern  in  the  spirit  of  Aurelius, 
Diocletian  severed  the  link  which  had  connected  the  emj»re  with 
the  old  constitution,  by  handing  over  that  illustrious  body  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Maximian,  while  he  himself  filled  the  throne 
of  an  oriental  monarch.  The  Senate,  thus  deprived  of  all  authority 
by  Diocletian,  had  to  suffer  the  hatred  which  its  rude  colleague 
felt  for  the  nobility. 

The  further  development  of  the  new  system  into  the  full 
quadruple  hierarchy  oitvro  Augit/sti  and  two  Gmsars  was  promoted 
by  events  that  occurred  in  the  West.  Amidst  the  annals  of 
imperial  changes  and  wars,  we  obtain  a  rare  glimpse  of  the 
social  state  of  so  important  a  province  as  Gaul.  The  Celtic 
peasantry  had  long  since  sunk  into  the  condition  of  serfs  to  their 
own  nobles  or  the  Eoman  settlers — serfe  bound  to  the  soil,  upon 
which  they  often  worked  in  fetters.  Aggravated  as  their  oppres- 
sion was  by  the  troubles  of  that  disastrous  age,  they  took  up  arms, 
their  masters  escaping  as  they  could  to  the  protection  of  the  towna. 
Under  the  name  of  Bagcmdm  (that  is,  rAeU,  in  Celtic)  they  were 
for  some  time  masters  of  the  open  country,  and  two  of  the  insur- 
gents, iElianus  and  Amandus,  assumed  the  purple.  The  rebel- 
lion was  speedily  quelled  and  cruelly  punished  by  Maximian,  who 
was  immediately  called  to  cope  with  a  more  formidable  revolt  in 
Britain  (a.d.  286). 
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The  naTal  expedition  of  the  Franks  in  the  reign  of  Probns  ia 
bat  a  specimen  of  the  inoreasing  boldness  of  the  maritime  enter- 
prises of  the  people  of  Lower  Germany,  among  whom  the  name  of 
the  Saxons  now  begins  to  be  conspionons.^  To  protect  the  shores 
of  Qanl  and  Britain,  a  naral  station  was  established  at  G^essoria- 
cnmor  Bononia  {Bindagnt^jUndear  an  officer  who  was  called  the 
(hunt  of  the  Saooon  Coouii  {(hmea  JJiUoria  Saaandci),  and  the  eomr 
mand  was  entmsted  to  a  German  named  Carausius.  He  con* 
ceived  the  bold  scheme  of  erecting  a  separate  principalitj  iu 
Britain,  relying  on  his  fleet,  and  perhaps  on  the  support  of 
German  tribes  already  settled  on  the  British  coasts.  Caransius 
assumed  the  purple  in  a.d.  887,  and  for  nearly  t^  years  onr 
island  anticipated  its  futnre  destiny  by  maintaining  its  maritime 
independence  against  all  the  power  of  the  continent.  The 
Britkh  emperor  retained  Boulogne  as  a  Ut&d&^pont  npon  the 
mainland,  while  his  fleet  not  only  commanded  the  ocean,  and  car> 
ried  devastatioii  np  the  Bhine  and  Seine,  bat  entered  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  After  a  year  spent  in  preparation,  Maximian  found  it 
impossible  to  cope  with  the  powerfbl  navy  of  Carausius ;  and  the 
emperors  in  the  East  and  West  deemed  it  prudent  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  colleague  in  Britain  (a.d.  290).  Caransius  defended 
his  northern  frontier  against  the  Caledonians ;  maintained  a  close 
alliance  with  the  nuuitime  tribes  of  Lower  Germany ;  and  fostered 
the  civilization  of  the  province.  His  coins,  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  Boman  art,  prove  that  his  designs  were  not  bounded  within 
his  island.  One,  with  the  ancient  effigy  of  the  twins  suckled  by  the 
wolf,  bears  the  inscription,  Boma  kenova;  while  on  another,  his 
agreement  with  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  symbolized  by  the  triple 
effigies  of  the  emperors,  is  vaunted  as  a  renewal  of  the  Pax  AuoustI. 

In  the  year  after  the  peace  with  Carausius,  Diocletian  came 
from  the  East  to  hold  a  conference  with  Maximian;  and  the 
following  year  witnessed  the  completion  of  his  plan  for  a  divis- 
ion of  the  government  between  two  Augosti  and  two  Csesars 
(a.d.  292).  The  latter  dignity  was  conferred  upon  Galerios  and 
Constantius.  Their  appointment  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by 
Diocletian ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  resalt  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  emperors,  with  each  of  whom  one  of  the  Cjesars  was 
regarded  as  more  especially  connected  both  ty  adoption  and  by 

*  Eutropius  expressly  menUooB  Sazoms,  as  weU  as  Franksi  among  the  pirates  ot' 
this  age»  The  evenAs  now  related  hare  an  unportant  bearing  on  the  question  of  Saxon 
settlements  m  Britain  before  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Hona '  bat  this  is  not  the  pUoe  to 
enter  on  that  oontroyersT. 
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marriage.*  Gralerins  was  adopted  by  DiocletiaD,  and  received  his 
daughter  Valeria  in  marriage;  while  ClonstantinB  was  adopted 
bj  Maximian,  and  married  Theodora  his  step-daughter.  Bat  the 
name  assumed  by  the  former,  Galerius  Valerius  Mazimianns 
Osesar,  seems  to  indicate  a  special  connection  with  Mazimian,  to 
whom  he  bore  a  close  resemblance  in  character.  GALEsina,  origi* 
nally  surnamed  Armentarius  (the  herdman),  from  his  father's 
occupation  as  a  Dacian  shepherd,  brought  to  his  dignity  the 
character  of  a  rude  and  ferocious  soldier ;  and  to  his  instigation  is 
ascribed  the  cruel  persecution  which  disgraced  the  close  of  Diocle- 
tian's reign.  Constantiijs  was  a  man  of  very  diflferent  mould, 
and  the  pale  complexion,  which  gave  him  the  surname  of  OniiOBUs, 
was  an  outward  sign  of  distinctiou,  in  race  and  spirit,  from  his 
peasant  colleagues.  He  was  the  son  of  Eutropius,  a  noble  Darda- 
nian,f  by  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Orispus,  elder  brotiher  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  Gothicus.:]:  To  this  quasi-imperial  descent 
Constantius  added  merits  which  had  already  designated  him  as 
the  popular  candidate  for  the  purple ;  and  he  already  had  a  son 
twenty  years  old,  afterwards  Constantino  the  Great,  by  his  wife 
Helena,  who,  though  now  divorced  in  favour  of  Theodora,  attained 
the  highest  dignity  as  empress-mother  and  a  Christian  saint.§ 
The  division  (which  was  not  yet  a  paaiitiofi)  of  the  empire 
*  The  erents  tbat  follow  will  be  better  understood  b j  reference  to  fbe  foBowbig  table 
(from  dlnton)  of  the  persons  who  hdd  supreme  power  from  the  division  of  the  empire 
among  the  two  Augusti  and  two  GeBsars,  to  its  reunion  under  Gonstantlne  :— 


In  the  east. 
G.  Valerius  DiocLsnAVUS. 
GiLXBius  Val.  Maximianus. 
Oaler.  VaL  Mazimiasus  Daia. 
Val  Lidnianus  Licikius. 


In  tbe  west. 
IL  Aurelius  Valerius  MAXtiriANus. 
Flay.  VaL  Constantius  Chlorus. 
Flav.  VaL  Sbtirus. 
Flavins  OONSTAKTINUS. 
11  Aurelius  KAZxNnus. 

For  the  pedigree  of  the  Constantine  family,  see  the  following  chapter. 

f  The  Dardaoi  were  a  very  ancient  people  of  Upper  Moesia  and  niyricom,  on  the 
borders  of  Macedonia,  about  the  river  Margus. 

X  Whence  he  derived  the  name  of  Flavhu  is  unknown.    Gentile  names  were  now  so 
frequently  assumed,  as  to  furnish  no  certain  proof  either  of  descent  or  adoption. 

§  The  foil  name  of  Helena  was  FUxvia  Mia  Hdena^  to  which  was  added,  on  Con 
stantine's  accession,  the  title  of  Au^uda,  She  was  of  low  origin,  some  say  the  danghtex 
of  an  innkeeper.  The  monkis'i  chroniclers,  who  make  her  the  daughter  of  a  British 
prince,  forget  that  her  husband  did  not  land  in  Britain  till  four  jcars  after  her  divorce 
Her  conversion  to  Christianity,  probably  at  the  instance  of  Oonstbntine,  and  her  pflgrim- 
age  to  Jerusalem,  where  a  revelation  is  said  to  liave  been  made  to  her  of  the  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  (commemorated  by  a  significant  amlrigu- 
ity,  as  the  IrwtrtHon  of  the  Croat),  made  her  a  favourite  theme  with  the  Chrbtian  writers, 
and  guned  for  her,  at  a  later  period,  the  honours  of  canonization.  Some  English  readcre 
may  need  to  be  reuinded  that  her  name  is  no^  to  be  pronounced  after  the  vulgar  comip- 
ion  of  the  island  called  after  her.  Si.  H^ena, 
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among  the  four  princes,  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  subse- 
quent pnetorian  prefectures  of  Constantine.*  The  two  great 
divisions  of  the  empire,  which  included  the  ancient  seats  of  eastern  , 
and  western  civilization,  were  naturally  claimed  by  the  Augusti ; 
while  the  outlying  provinces  conquered  from,  and  now  threatened 
to  be  regained  by,  the  Oelts,  Germans,  and  Sarmatians,  were  en- 
trusted to  the  Csssars. 

I.  Diocletian,  taking  under  his  own  government  Asia  MvnoTy 
Syria,  and  Egypt^  with  Thrace  as  a  covering  to  the  East  on  the 
side  of  Europe,  fixed  his-  residence  at  Nicomedia,  the  old  capital 
of  the  Bithynian  kings,  near  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  at  about 
equal  distances 'between  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  '^By 
the  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  Kico- 
media  acquired,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  a  degree  of  mag- 
nificence which  might  appear  to  have  required  the  labour  of 
ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Bome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
in  extent  or  populousness ''  (Gibbon).  An  oriental  capital  was 
suited  to  Diocletian's  settled  policy  of  finally  replacing  the  con- 
stitutional forms  on  which  the  empire  had  been  founded  by 
Augustus,  and  which  the  most  despotic  of  his  successors  had 
never  professed  to  abandon,  by  the  state  of  an  Asiatic  monarchy. 
The  titles  of  the  republican  magistrates  were  either  dropped 
or  retained  as  unmeaning  names,  while  the  epithet  of  Dommu8j 
so  carefully  eschewed  by  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Imperator^  and  the  style  of  our  Lord  ths 
Emperor  was  adopted  even  into  the  laws.  Diocletian  assumed 
the  diadem,  that  broad  fillet  set  with  pearls,  which  every  true 
lioman  hated  as  the  head-dress  of  the  Oriental  kings ;  the  simple 
purple  toga  gave  place  to  robes  of  silk  and  gold ;  and  the  soldier's 
boot  was  laid  aside  for  shoes  studded  with  precious  stones.  Above 
all,  the  social  usages  by  which  the  emperors,  surrounded  by  their 
noble  councillors  in  the  city  and  their  brave  comrades  in  the 
camp,  had  retained  often  more  than  the  mere  semblance  of  the 
equal  chief  among  the  senators  or  generals,  were  abandoned  for  the 
jealous  precautions  and  the  slavish  ceremonial  of  a  court  like  that 
of  Persia.  "  Thenceforth  the  palace,  the  court,  the  table,  all  the 
personal  attendance,  distinguished  the  emperor  from  his  subjects, 
still  more  than  his  imperial  dignity.  The  organization  which 
Diocletian  gave  to  his  new  court  attached  less  honour  and  distinc- 
tion to  rank  than  to  services  performed  towards  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  family.    In  proportion  as  the  republican  forms  dis> 

*  See  the  map  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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appeared  one  after  another,  the  inclination  of  the  emperors  to 
environ  themselves  with  personal  pomp  displayed  itself  more  and 
more.  The  access  to  their  sacred  person  was  every  day  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  institution  of  new  forms  and  eeremoni^ 
The  avenues  of  the  palace  were  strictly 'guarded  by  the  various 
9(ihodUy  as  they  began  to  be  called,  of  domestic  officers.  The  inte- 
rior apartments  were  entrusted  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
eunuchs,  the  increase  of  whose  numbers  and  inflnence  was  the 
most  infallible  symptom  of  the  progress  of  despotism.  When  a 
subject  was  at  length  admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence,  he  was 
obliged,  whatever  might  be  his  rank,  to  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  to  adore,  according  to  the  Eastern  fiishion,  the 
divinity  of  his  lord  and  master.  Diocletian  flattered  himself  that 
an  ostenation  of  splendour  and  luxury  would  subdue  the  imagtnar 
tion  of  the  multitude;  that  the  monarch  would  be  less  e2q>0Bed  to 
the  rude  licence  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  as  his  person  was 
secluded  from  the  public  view ;  and  that  habits  of  submiiBflioii 
would  insensibly  be  productive  of  sentkaents  of  veneration.  like 
the  modesty  affected  by  Augustus,  the  state  maintained  by  Dio- 
detian  was  a  theatrical  representation ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  of  the  two  comedies,  the  former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal 
and  manly  character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  one 
to  diaguise,  of  the  other  to  display,  the  unbounded  power  whidi 
the  emperors  possessed  over  the  Boman  world." 

IL  All  this  was  in  keeping  with  the  locality  of  Diocletian's 
court,  and  the  provinces  under  his  immediate  rule ;  for,  even  in 
Asiatic  Hellas,  Orientalism  had  long  since  stifled  the  Hellenic 
spirit.  But  the  deep  humiliation  of  Bome  was  seen  when  Maxi* 
mian  adopted  the  like  forms  in  the  court  which  he  established  at 
Mediolanum  (MiUxm)^  as  the  ruler  of  the  central  regions,  the 
ancient  seats  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  empire,  Italy  9aA  Africa. 
When  these  r^ions  were  assigned  to  the  second  of  the  Augusti, 
and  when  he  removed  his  court  to  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  tiie 
final  blow  was  given  to  that  grand  conception  which  had  been 
the  cynosure  of  every  Boman  patriot,  from  the  famous  discovery 
of  the  head  which  gave  the  Captiol  its  name  and  omen.  That 
conception — we  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  the  reader— 
was  not  merely  that  Bome  was  the  capital  of  a  vast  territorial 
empire ;  but  that  Bome  was  itself  the  empire,  ruling  over  a  con- 
quered territory.  The  empire  was  fMmiai^^  not  territorial,  and 
the  dominion  over  a  subject  world  was  centered  in  the  citizens  of 
Bomulus  and  Servius  Tullius,  the  Sskatus  Populusqitb  Bohanus, 
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of  whom  the  emperors  had  hitherto  professed  to  be  the  leaders 
and  in  some  sense  the  servants.  Long  after  a  corrupted  popu* 
lace,  ^Hhe  dregs  of  Bomulus/'  had  forfeited  their  share  in  this 
great  name,  the  friendly  contest  which  ensned  upon  the  death  of 
Anrelian  had  proved  that  the  Senate  retained  at  least  some 
remnant  of  vitality.  But  now  the  death-blow  was  given  by  the 
hand  of  the  Illyrian  peasant,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  entire  want 
of  sympathy  with  all  the  traditions  of  Soman  greatness.  Diocle* 
tian  himself  appears  only  to  have  paid  two  short  visits  to  Bomo,  at 
the  time  of  his  triumph  (a.d.  802),  and  at  the  festival  of  his  twen- 
tieth year  (a.d.  803) ;  and  Maximian's  chief  relations  to  the  capital 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  measures  for  crushing  the  Senate  and 
rendering  the  PreBtorians  powerless.  "While  the  rapacity  of  the 
rude  soldier  seconded  the  policy  of  his  colleague,  by  involving  all 
whose  wealth  he  coveted,  or  whose  dignity  he  envied,  in  the  guilt 
of  imaginary  plots,  the  convenience  of  a  partnership  in  govern- 
ment was  seen  in  the  affected  respect  and  commiseration  of 
Diocletian  for  eminent  and  suffering  senators.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  professions  of  the  emperors,  ^^  when  they  fixed  their 
residence  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  they  for  ever  laid  aside 
the  dissimulation  which  Augustus  had  reconmiended  to  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
power,  the  sovereign  advised  with  his  ministers^  instead  of  consult- 
ing the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  the  Senate  was 
mentioned  with  honour  till  the  last  period  of  the  empire;  the  vanity 
of  its  members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinctions ;  but 
the  assembly  whidx  had  so  long  been  the  source,  and  so  long  the 
instrument  of  power,  was  respectfully  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  Senate  of  Eome.  losing  all  connection  with  the  Imperial  court 
and  the  actual  constitution,  was  left  a  venerable  but  useless  mon- 
ument of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hilL'' 

This  fate  had  been  inevitable  from  the  moment  when  the 
Senate's  prerogative  of  naming  the  emperor  had  been  usurped  by 
tiie  prestorian  guards ;  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  that  body  to 
surrender  their  authority.  We  have  seen  how  those  proud 
cohorts,  the  Slite  of  Italy,  who  disposed  of  the  purple  on  the  death 
of  Cains  and  sold  it  after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  had  been  com- 
pelled by  Severus  to  give  way  to  barbarian  levies.  The  presence 
and  death  of  the  Illyrian  emperors  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  had  compelled  the  prestorians  to  be  almost  passive 
spectators  of  the  disposal  of  the  purple  by  the  legions.  And  now 
"  the  numbers  of  the  Praetorians  were  insensibly  reduced,  their 
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privileges  abolished,  and  their  place  supplied  by  two  faithftil 
legions  of  Illyricnm,  who,  nnder  the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and 
Heroulia/ns^  were  appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  imperial 
guards." 

The  choice  of  Milan  for  the  now  capital  of  Italy  was  dictated 
by  its  proximity  to  the  frontier,  to  guard  which  was  a  chief  part 
of  Maximian's  office ;  and  from  this  time  forward  it  begins  to 
assume  the  greatness  of  an  imperial  city.  The  ancient  capital  of 
the  Insubrian  Gauls,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  half-way  between  the  Po  and  the  lakes  that  form 
the  border  of  the  Alpine  region,  in  sight  of  the  snow-capped  chain, 
all  the  central  passes  of  which,  the  Simplon,  S.  Gotthard,  S.  Bem- 
hardino,  Spliigen,  and  Stelvio,  converge  towards  it,  while  those  fur* 
ther  to  the  east  and  west  are  within  easy  reach, — seems  to  have 
been  chosen  as  an  advanced  post,  from  which  to  watch  the  whole 
barrier  that  divides  Italy  from  Gttul,  Germany,  and  the  Bannbian 
land,  long  even  before  it  possessed  that  grandest  of  all  watch-towers 
— ^the  greatest  glory  of  medisBval  architecture — whose  white  marble 
pinnacles  rise  in  emulation  opposite  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  Monte 
Eosa.  But  the  very  choice  of  such  an  outpost  for  a  capital  was 
a  confession  of  the  danger  which  was  now  ever  threatening  from 
the  Alps.  Niebuhr  speaks  of  Milan  as  ^^  a  place  which  is  destined 
by  nature  to  be  a  great  city,  and  one  which  very  easily  recovers 
even  after  the  most  severe  calamities."  But  its  peculiar  exposure 
to  those  calamities,  as  all  history  testifies,  makes  it  quite  unfit  for 
a  capital.  The  Alpine  barrier  is  its  sole  external  defence ;  and 
that  once  passed,  Milan,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain,  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  an  invader,  as  the  emperors  of  the  West  were  soon 
doomed  to  learn.*  Here,  however,  they  fixed  their  new  capital, 
to  the  deep  humiliation  of  Borne.  ^' Milan  soon  assumed  the 
splendour  of  an  Imperial  city.  The  houses  are  described  as 
numerous  and  well-built ;  the  manners  of  the  people  as  polished 
and  liberal.  A  circus,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace,  baths  which 
bore  the  name  of  their  founder  Maximian,  porticoes  adorned  with 
statues,  and  a  new  double  circumference  of  walls,  contributed  to 
the  beauty  of  the  new  capital ;  nor  did  it  seem  oppressed  even  by 
the  proximity  of  Bome." 

*  Such  reasons,  strong  even  in  the  case  of  a  power  possessing  the  whole  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  derive  additional  force  from  the  condition  under  which  Milan  has  gner* 
ally  boon  held,  of  having  an  open  frontier  either  on  the  east  or  west,  or  both.  In  cor 
own  day,  for  instance,  it  would  hare  been  madness  to  haye  fixed  the  capital  of  Italy  half 
way  between  a  watchful  enemy,  who  holds  **  the  quadrilateral,"  and  a  no  less  watchiu] 
friend,  who  commands  the  passes  of  the  Cottian  and  Oraian  Alps. 
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It  mujst  not  be  Bupposed  that  tlie  two  August!  lived  in  oriental 
seclnsion  amidst  their  oriental  state.  The  restless  energy  of  Maxi- 
raian  could  only  be  satisfied  with  war;  and  Diocletian  removed  to 
Antioch  at  the  call  of  danger  from  the  East ;  but  the  special 
duty  of  guarding  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  was  assigned  to  the 
Csesars. 

HE.  Galerius,  as  more  especially  the  lieutenant  of  Diocletian, 
governed  the  provinces  included  under  the  general  name  of  ^fey- 
rieumy  in  which  barbarian  name  Greece  itself  is  now  absorbed ; 
and  watched  from  his  capital  at  Sirmium  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
Danube*  besides  aiding,  when  occasion  required,  in  a  Eastern 
war. 

IV.  Constantius  was  fortunate  in  holding  the  compact  govern- 
ment of  the  Western  and  for  the  most  part  Celtic  provinces  of 
Spain^  Gaulj  and  Britain^  which  we  have  already  seen  tending  to 
separation  from  the  empire  under  Postumus  and  Tetricus,  with 
his  capital  at  Treves.  On  him  fell  first  the  task  of  vindicating 
the  military  prowess  of  the  new  system.  With  or  without  a 
pretext  for  breaking  the  peace  with  Oarausius,  Constantius  pre- 
pared for  the  reduction  of  Britain  (a.d.  292).  First  he  took 
Boulogne,  by  blockading  its  harbour  with  a  huge  mole ;  and  then 
proceeded,  while  collecting  a  fieet,  to  subdue  the  allies  of  Carausius 
on  the  mainland.  Meanwhile  Oarausius  was  murdered  by  his  first 
minister,  ALLBcmis  (a.1).  293),  who  in  his  turn  assumed  the  purple, 
and  kept  it  during  the  three  years  occupied  by  the  preparations  of 
Constantius.  That  able  general  distracted  the  enemy's  attention 
by  dividing  his  fieet  and  threatening  descents  on  various  points, 
till  his  lieutenant,  Asclepiodotiis,  who  had  the  unwonted  boldness 
to  put  to  sea  in  stormy  weather,  and  the  good  fortune  to  pass  the 
fieet  of  AUectus  in  a  fog  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  effected  a  landing 
in  the  West,  and  burnt  his  ships  behind  him.  Allec^us,  march- 
ing in  haste  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  met  the  whole 
Boman  force  with  his  disordered  vanguard,  and  lost  both  empire 
and  life  in  a  single  battle.  Constantius  landed  unopposed  in 
Kent,  was  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  reunited  Britain  to 
the  empire  (a.1).  296).  His  valour  was  shortly  after  proved  in 
repelling  an  irruption  of  the  Alemanni  across  the  Rhine.  The 
incessant  war  waged  by  Galerius  upon  the  Danube  kept  the  bar- 
barians at  bay  beyond  the  river;  and,  besides  the  captives  who 
were  distributed  among  the  provincials,  large  bodies  of  Goths  and 
Sarmatians  were  allowed  to  settle  as  agricultural  serfs  and  herds- 
men within  the  empire,  as  formerly  under  Probus.    In  the  feeling 
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of  interest  an^  sense  of  snperiorit  j,  excited  by  the  strange  manners 
of  these  new  neighbours,  the  provincials  forgot  the  dangers  result 
ing  from  their  presence. 

To  the  attacks  which  had  become  habitual  from  the  north,  new 
perils  were  now  added  in  Africa.  While  Maximian  pnt  down  a 
nsnrper  at  Carthage,  and  repelled  the  attack  of  five  Libyan  tribes 
(who  are  called  the  QuinquefferUiani^  or  Mve  JVaiions)  on  the 
Manretanian  frontier,  Diocletian  had  to  cope  with  a  formidable 
rebellion  in  Egypt.  The  unfortunate  city  of  Alexandria,  wbere 
Achilleus  had  assumed  the  purple,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months,  and  punished  by  a  massacre,  the  cruelty  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  exceeded  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Busiris  and  Coptos, 
cities  of  the  highest  consequence  as  the  seats  of  ancient  religion 
and  of  more  recent  commerce.  The  hostility  shown  by  Diocletian 
to  the  occult  arts  of  the  Egyptians  is  viewed  in  different  lights  by 
ancient  and  modem  writers.  John  of  Antioch  tells  us  that  ^^  he 
caused  a  diligent  enquiry  to  be  made  for  all  the  ancient  books 
which  treated  of  the  admirable  art  of  making  gold  and  silver,  and 
without  pity  committed  them  to  the  flames ;  apprehensive,  as  we 
are  assured,  lest  the  opulence  of  the  Egyptians  should  inspire  them 
with  confidence  to  rebel  against  the  empire."  "But,"  observes 
Gibbon,  "  if  Diocletian  had  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that 
valuable  art,  far  from  extingaishing  the  memory,  he  would  have 
converted  the  operation  of  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  his  good  sense  discovered  to  him  the 
folly  of  such  magnificent  pretensions,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 
preserving  the  reason  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  from  the  mis- 
chievous pursuit."  The  historian  further  notices  the  very  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  is  the  first  authentic 
event  in  the  history  of  alchemy.  Pliny  makes  no  mention  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals ;  and  it  was  in  Egypt  that  the  Arabs 
learnt  the  pretended  science  which  they  diffused  over  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages. 

After  suppressing  the  revolt  in  Egypt,  Diocletian  was  engaged 
in  the  greatest  and  most  successful  war  that  the  Boman  emperors 
had  yet  carried  on  with  the  Persian  SassanidcB.  When  Armenia 
was  conquered  by  Sapor,*  Tiridates,  the  infant  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  saved,  and  brought  up  under  Boman  tutelage.  In  the  third 
year  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  286)  he  returned  to  Armenia,  where  the 
people,  oppressed  by  the  intolerance  of  the  Magian  religion,  had 
'broken  out  into  revolt    Among  the  adherents  of  Tiridates  was 

•  See  p.  626 
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one  whose  presence  in  Armenia  opens  to  as  a  glimpse  of  the  r^on 
which,  though  the  seat  of  an  ancient  civilization  of  its  own,  has 
had  as  jet  no  sufficient  influence  on  the  general  current  of  the 
world's  history  to  demand  our  notice.  The  vast  table-land  of 
Central  Asia,  into  which  both  Cyrus  and  Alexander  had  penetrated, 
had  since  their  time  been  partly  subjected  to  the  Chinese  empire, 
which  now  extended  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Sogdiana.  The 
vague  name  of  Sericma^  which  in  the  Augustan  age  denoted  the 
unknown  people  from  whose  country  eHik  had  long  been  l»*ought 
into  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  acquired  in  the  beginning  of  tha 
second  century  a  somewhat  definite  geographical  meauing.  The 
information  derived  from  the  traders,  who  maintained  a  r^ular 
traffic  through  Central  Asia,  enabled  Ptolemy  to  lay  down  the 
positions  of  places  in  Serica,  which  can  still  be  traced  in  the  north- 
west of  China,  and  further  south  among  the  l^noB^  whose  name 
itself  is  sufficiently  significant.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Chinese 
armies  are  said  to  have  marched  as  far  west  as  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  Chinese  annals  mention,  in  the  year  a.d.  166,  an  embassy 
from  a  prince  called  Anrtimn^  whose  name,  concurring  with  the 
date,  suggests  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  The  historian  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  which 
he  calls  the  Ramparts  of  the  Sermns  {Aggeres  Seriuni).  During 
the  eventful  centuries  from  the  end  of  tiie  Second  Punic  War  to 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  China  was  governed  by  the  dynasty  of 
H&n,  which  succeeded  that  of  Tsin  about  b.c.  201.  Mamqo,  a 
prince  (as  is  supposed)  of  this  family,  though  he  was  only  known 
to  the  Bomans  as  a  Scythian  chief,  expelled  by  the  usurping 
dynasty  of  Wei,  had  sought  refuge  in  Persia.  He  was  claimed 
by  the  Chinese  monarch,  whose  power  was  now  so  great  that 
Sapor  deemed  it  prudent  to  send  the  refugee  into  Armenia,  reply- 
ing to  the  Celestial  ambassador,  that  he  had  banished  him  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth,  where  the  sun  sets,  and  sent  him  to  certain 
death.  In  resentment  of  this  inhospitality,  Mamgo  espoused  the 
cause  of  Tiridates,  whose  success  was  promoted  by  a  contest  ibr 
the  Persian  tiara  between  Yaranes  III.  (Babram)  and  Narses 
(Narsi),  the  two  sons  of  Yaranes  II.  But  when  the  conflict 
ceased  (a.d.  294),  Narses  proved  too  strong  for  Tiridates,  who 
became  once  more  a  fugitive  at  the  imperial  court.  Diocletian 
resolved  to  effect  hia  restoration ;  and  took  up  his  own  station  at 
Antioch  to  direct  the  war,  the  active  conduct  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  Galerius  (a.d.  297). 
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By  imitating  the  mistake  of  CrasBus,  in  attempting  to  croefl 
the  sandy  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  Galerins  exposed  himself  to  a 
disaster,  which  had  weli-nigh  proved  as  fatal.  The  escape  of  his 
army,  and  his  reception  by  Diocletian  at  Antioch,  prove  the 
military  efSciency  and  the  personal  ascendancy  which  the  chief 
emperor  maintained.  ^^The  haughtiest  of  men,  clothed  in  his 
pnrple,  bnt  humbled  by  the  sense  of  his  fault  and  misfortune, 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  emperor's  chariot  above  a  mile  on  foot, 
and  to  exhibit,  before  the  whole  court,  the  spectacle  of  his  dis- 
grace.'' For  a  new  effort  to  wipe  off  this  stain,  Galerius  was 
Aimished  with  an  army  of  veterans,  drawn  from  the  Banubian 
frontier,  and  strengthened  by  Gothic  auxiliaries,  amounting  in  all 
to  25,000  men.  Following  this  time  the  strategy  of  Trajan,  he 
made  his  advance  through  Armenia ;  surprised  the  Persian  camp 
by  night,  drove  the  king  a  wounded  fugitive  into  Armenia ;  and, 
besides  the  rich  plunder  of  the  royal  tents,  took  prisoners  the 
wives,  sisters,  and  children  of  Narses,  treating  them  with  the 
respect  shown  by  Alexander  to  the  family  of  Darius.*  Diocletian 
came  up  with  his  colleague  at  Nisibis,  whither  the  Persian  king 
sent  his  confidential  servant,  Apharban,  to  sue  for  peace  on  any 
terms  that  the  emperors  might  be  pleased  to  grant.  The  envoy 
appealed  to  their  moderation,  reminding  them  that  the  Boman 
and  Persian  monarchies  were  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which  would 
remain  imperfect  and  mutilated  if  either  of  them  should  be  put 
outf  The  haughty  reply  of  Galerius,  upbraiding  the  envoy,  who 
now  talked  of  moderation,  with  the  cruel  indignities  inflicted  upon 
Valerian,  was  but  a  preface  to  milder  counsels ;  and  the  prudence 
of  Diocletian  might  well  be  satisfied  with  the  cession  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  five  districts  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  river 
Aboras,  or  Chaboras  {Khabaur\  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  empires,  and  the  transfer  by  Persia  to  Rome  of  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Iberia  gave  the  latter  power  the  command  of  the 
passes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  new  defensible  frontier  against  the 
Sarmatian  tribes  (a.I).  298). 

Peace  being  restored  throughout  the  empire,  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  for  their  own  victories 

*  "  An  inddent  U  mentioned,*'  says  Gibbon,  "which  piOTee  the  mstic  but  martial 
ignorance  of  the  legions  in  the  elegant  saperfluities  of  life.  A  bag  of  shining  leather, 
filled  with  pearls,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  a  prirate  soldier.  He  carefullj  prceenred  the 
bag,  but  he  threw  away  its  contents,  judging  that  whatever  was  of  no  use  could  not 
possibly  be  of  any  yalne." 

f  We  haye  akeady  seen  a  Spartan  urging  a  similar  plea  for  moderation  towards 
Athens,  in  the  time  of  her  humiliation. 
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and  thoee  of  the  Csesars,  *'  It  was  the  last  that  Borne  ever  be- 
held. Soon  after  this  period,  the  emperors  ceased  to  yanquish, 
and  Borne  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  "  (November  20, 
A.D.  302).*  There  still  remained,  however,  one  enemy  to  be 
subdued,  before  the  new  system  of  despotism  could  be  r^arded  as 
established ;  and,  like  Charles  Y.,  who  forms  his  nearest  parallel 
in  history,  Diocletian  undertook  to  crush  the  power  of  free  thought 
and  spiritual  life,  by  which  Christianity  was  now  fully  established 
as  "  an  empire  within  the  empire."  The  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
and  the  moderation  of  Diocletian's  government,  had  left  the 
minds  of  men  free  to  weigh  the  claims  of  the  old  and  new  religions. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  Christianity  had  made  rapid  progress: 
many  churches  had  been  publicly  reared ;  believers  were  admitted 
to  high  ofSce ;  and  the  empresses  Prisca  and  Valeria  are  said  to 
have  been  numbered  among  the  converts,  though  not  baptised. 
As  in  the  time  of  Aurelius,  the  progress  of  a  spiritual  faith  roused 
the  antagonism  of  heathen  devotees,  who  found  a  powerful  ally  in 
the  Neo-Flatonism  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers.  This  school 
tried  to  inftise  new  life  into  the  old  mythology  by  a  system  of 
allegorical,  interpretation,  which  not  only  invested  heathenism 
with  a  show  of  spiritual  meaning,  often  borrowed  from  Chris- 
tianity itself,  but  led  to  the  corruption  of  Christian  truth  by  the 
like  methods  of  interpretation,  especially  in  th6  hands  of  Origen. 
That  the  policy  of  Diocletian  would  have  left  the  conflict  to  the 
province  of  opinion,  may  be  inferred  from  the  lapse  of  nineteen 
years  without  his  interference.  But  there  was  always  one  point 
at  which  Christianity  tended  to  a  collision  with  authority ;  and 
neither  Maximian  nor  Galerius  was  disposed  to  smooth  over  the 
difficulty.  Apart  from  the  abstract  question  of  the  lawftilness  of 
war,  the  terms  of  the  military  oath  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  taken  subjected  the  scrupulous  consciences  of  Christian 
soldiers  to  the  burthen  of  heathen  conformity.  That  the  difficulty 
did  not  oft;ener  assume  a  practical  shape,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Christians,  who  would  r^ard  the  spirit  of  the  mili- 
tary oath  before  its  form,  and  perhaps  to  a  wise  relaxation  of  the 
form  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  good  soldiers.  But  extreme  cases 
were  sure  to  arise,  in  which  a  scrupulous  conscience  set  authority 
and  discipline  at  defiance.  Under  the  rale  of  Marimian  in  Africa, 
a  young  recruit  named  Maximilian  was  put  to  death  for  declaring 

*  This  is  ClintOQ^s  date.  Gibbon  places  the  triumph  a  year  later,  in  connection  with 
the  VteennaUOf  held  by  Diocletian  on  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign,  which  dates  from  Sept  17, 1.0.  808. 
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that  luB  conscience  forbade  him  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  A  centnrion 
named  Marcellus,  who,  when  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the 
sacrifices  of  a  heathen  festival,  publicly  renounced  the  service  of 
an  idolatrous  master,  and  declared  that  he  would  obey  none  but 
Christ  the  Eternal  King,  was  beheaded  at  Tingi,  in  Mauretania. 
There  is  a  partial  truth  in  the  observation  of  Gibbon, — ^'^  Ex- 
amples of  such  a  nature  savour  much  less  of  religious  persecution 
than  of  martial  or  even  civil  law ;  but  they  served  to  alienate  the 
mind  of  the  emperors,,  to  justify  the  severity  of  Gttlerius,  who 
dismissed  a  great  number  of  Christian  officers  from  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  to  authorize  the  opinion  that  a  sect  of  enthusiasts, 
which  avowed  principles  so  repugnant  to  the  public  safety,  must 
either  remain  useless,  or  would  soon  become  dangerous  subjects  of 
the  empire."  * 

Such  were  probably  the  arguments  by  which  Galerius,  who 
spent  the  winter  after  the  triumph  at  Nicomedia,  prevailed  on 
Diocletian  to  call  a  council  of  the  chief  civil  and  military  officers, 
which  resolved  that  the  Christian  religion  should  be  suppressed 
throughout  the  empire.  The  first  result  of  their  decision  was  the 
demolition  of  the  church  at  Kicomedia  by  the  imperial  guards 
(Feb.  23,  A.D.  803);  and  on  the  following  day  an  edict  was 
published,  inaugurating  a  persecution  such  as  no  former  emperor 
had  conceived.  All  Christian  churches  throughout  the  empire 
were  to  be  destroyed  and  their  property  confiscated,  and  all  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  given  up  to  be  burnt  in  public  by  the 
magistrates ;  all  who  practised  Christian  worship  in  private  were 
doomed  to  death ;  and  Christians  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights. 
Slaves  were  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  manumission ;  freemen  from 
all  honours  and  public  employments.  Debarred  even  from  the 
common  benefit  of  the  law,  they  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
informers ;  for,  while  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  to  hear  all 
causes  against  them,  the  Christians  were  forbidden  to  bring  their 
3omplaints  before  the  tribunals.  The  spirit  in  which  the  edict 
was  likely  to  be  received  and  enforced  was  inunediately  shown  in 

*  The  experience  of  our  own  annj,  as  in  India  and  in  our  Roman  Catholic  colonies, 
proves  that  even  Christian  states  may  involye  themselves  in  similar  difficulties  of  militaiy 
discipline,  the  only  solution  of  which  lies  in  the  unreserved  extension  of  religious 
tolerance  to  mdividual  consciences.  Unless  even  the  Roman  emperors  had  learnt  to  act 
on  this  principle,  the  cases  of  Maximilian  and  Marcellus  must  have  been  of  daily  occur* 
rence,  and  Christians  must  have  been  excluded  from  the  army,  or  massacred  by  thousands 
for  refusing  to  serve :  and  this  is  the  reply  to  Gibbon^s  suggestion,  if  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
cuse  the  conduct  of  Maximian  and  Galerius.  The  fact  that  the  difficulty  "  of  martial  or 
even  civil  law ''  had  been  in  some  way  generally  solved,  stamps  their  enforcement  of  it  as 
**  reUgious  persecution." 
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an  incident  which  the  historian  thus  relates : — ^^  This  edict  was 
scarcely  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
place  of  Nicomedia^  before  it  was  torn  down  by  the  hands  of  a 
Ohristian,  who  expressed  at  the  same  time,  by  the  bitterest  invec- 
tives, his  contempt  as  well  as  abhorrence  for  such  impious  and 
tyrannical  governors.  .  .  .  He  was  burnt,  or  rather  roasted, 
by  a  slow  fire;  and  his  executioners,  zealous  to  revenge  the 
personal  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperors,  exhausted 
every  refinement  of  cruelty,  without  being  able  to  subdue  his 
patience  or  to  alter  the  steady  and  insulting  smile  which,  in  his 
dying  agonies,  he  still  preserved  in  his  countenance."  The 
fires  which  twice  broke  out  in  the  palace  of  Diocletian  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  publication  of  the  edict  were  at  once 
ascribed  to  the  revenge  of  the  Christians.  The  Christian  officers 
of  the  palace  were  examined  with  exquisite  tortures,  and  put  to 
the  most  cruel  deaths ;  and  Galerius  departed  in  haste  from  Kico- 
media,  giving  out  that  he  held  his  life  insecure.  Without  attach- 
ing importance  to  the  charge  brought  against  Galerius  himself  of 
having  caused  the  conflagration,  we  may  feel  snre  that  any  Chris- 
tian, who  had  for  the  first  time  Qsed  such  a  means  of  vengeance 
upon  the  persecutors,  would  have  been  a  fanatic  who  would  have 
claimed  the  glory  of  the  deed.  Even  after  these  causes  of  mutnal 
exasperation,  the  prudence  of  Diocletian  suffered  some  months  to 
pass  before  the  edict  was  generally  published  in  the  provinces ; 
and  it  was  at  first  enforced  against  the  churches  and  Scriptures 
rather  than  the  persons  of  the  Christians.  Many  even  among 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  earned  the  by-name  of  traditors  by 
delivering  up  the  sacred  books ;  and  the  first  who  suffered  death 
for  his  refusal  was  an  African  bishop,  named  Felix.  When  it 
was  found  that  his  example  was  generally  imitated,  and  when,  in 
some  places,  the  Christians  defended  their  churches  with  armed 
force,  new  edicts  were  issued  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  provinces. 
The  command  to  imprison  all  the  ministers  of  religion  was 
presently  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians;  and  their 
Pagan  neighbours  were  threatened  with  severe  penalties  if 
they  should  protect  them.  These  were  the  last  measures  of 
Diocletian's  reign,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  disgust  at 
the  course  into  which  he  had  been  urged  was  one  motive  for  his 
abdication. 

The  system  of  government  devised  by  Diocletian  had  now  been 
tried  by  the  experience  of  twelve  years,  and  the  result  seemed 
even  brilliantly  successftil  abroad,  while   no  disunion  had  yet 
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appeared  among  the  four  great  potentates.  "  Every  one  was 
sovereign  within  his  own  jurisdiction  ;  but  their  united  authority 
extended  over  the  whole  monarchy,  and  each  of  them  was  pre- 
pared to  assist  hid  colleagues  with  his  counsels  or  presence.  The 
CflBsarSj  in  their  exalted  rank,  revered  the  majesty  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  three  younger  princes  invariably  acknowledged,  by  their 
gratitude  and  obedience,  the  common  parent  of  their  fortunes. 
The  suspicious  jealousy  of  power  found  not  any  place  among 
them ;  and  the  singular  happiness  of  their  union  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  chorus  of  music,  whose  harmony  was  regulated  and 
maintained  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  first  artist.^'  But  the 
historian,  who  transcribes  from  Julian  this  glowing  picture  of 
imperial  concord,  has  pointed  out  the  vast  increase  of  taxation 
required  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  four  courts,  of  which  two  at 
least  were  on  the  pattern  of  orieYital  splendour,  with  the  vast 
hierarchy  of  officials  who  were  now  multiplied  in  every  province,* 
till,  as  the  Christian  writer  Lactautius  says,  "  the  proportion  of 
those  who  received  exceeded  the  proportion  of  those  who  con- 
tributed." Since  Gibbon  wrote,  a  remarkable  discovery  has 
proved  at  once  the  effects  of  growing  luxury  and  public  expendi- 
ture, and  the  false  principles  of  political  economy,  which  might 
excite  our  surprise  tlie  more  if  we  ourselves  had  escaped  from 
them  longer.  In  1826,  Colonel  Leake  found  at  Stratonicea  {jEshi- 
his8a/r\  in  Caria,  a  copy  of  an  edict  of  Diocletian  and  his  col- 
leagues, referred  to  by  Lactautius,  and  issued  in  a.d.  301,  fixing 
the  maximum  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  throughout  the 
empire,  in  consequence,  as  the  preamble  declares,  of  the  hard- 
hearted, inhuman,  unbridled  cupidity  of  the  dealers,  who  withheld 
from  customers  the  benefits  of  abundance.  ^'  Among  the  articles 
of  which  the  maximum  value  is  assessed  are  oil,  salt,  honey, 
butchers'  meat,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit ;  the  wages  of 
labourers  and  artisans,  schoolmasters  and  orators ;  clothes,  skins, 
boots  and  shoes,  harness,  timber,  com,  wine  and  beer.  The  de* 
preciation  in  the  value  of  money,  or  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities, had  been  so  great  during  the  last  century,  that  butchers' 
meat,  which  in  the  second  century  of  the  empire  was  in  Bome 
about  two  denarii  the  pound,  was  now  fixed  at  a  maximum  of 
eight:  Colonel  Leake  supposes  the  average  price  could  not  be 
less  than  four ;  at  the  same  time  the  maximum  of  the  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  was  twenty-five.    The  whole  edict  is, 

*  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  a  Tivid  illustration  of  this  statement  should  glance 
aifl  eye  oyer  the  NoUHa  Utritwpue  Imperii, 
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perhaps,  the  most  gigantic  effort  of  a  blind  though  well-inten- 
tioned  despotism  to  control  that  which  is  and  ought  to  be  beyond 
the  regulation  of  the  government."  *  The  separation  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  August!  and  the  CsBsars  had  given  the  death 
blow  to  the  political  unity  of  the  empire ;  nor  ought  it  to  have 
been  expected  that  their  personal  concord  would  last  beyond  the 
first  quaternion  of  princes.  Diocletian  was  too  sagacious  not 
to  feel  such  doubts ;  and  having  provided  for  the  peaceful  suc- 
cession to  the  empire,  he  resolved  himself  to  superintend  the 
change. 

The  decision  to  take  a  step  for  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
empire  furnished  no  precedent^f — ^though  Sulla  had  given  one 
under  the  Ecpublic — was  prompted,  or  at  least  hastened,  by  a 
serious  illness,  which  broke  down  the  emperor's  vigour  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  had  left  Some  after 
celebrating  the  festival  of  his  twentieth  year,  and  entered  on 
his  ninth  consulship  at  Bavenna  on  the  1st  of  January,  a.d.  304. 
His  journey  through  Illyricum  during  a  cold  wet  winter  was  so 
injurious,  that  he  reached  Nicomedia  dangerously  ill,  and  was  not 
able  to  appear  in  public  till  the  1st  of  March,  a.d.  305.  Galerius 
was  absent,  and  Diocletian  must  have  often  reflected  on  the  danger 
of  leaving  the  supreme  power  an  object  of  contention  between  two 
such  men  as  him  and  Maximian.  He  decided  that  the  two  Augusti 
should  quietly  give  place  to  the  two  Gssars;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  provided  for  the  contingency  by  exacting  an  oath  from 
Maximian,  at  the  time  of  their  joint  triumph,  to  share  the  abdi* 
cation  which  he  was  even  then  meditating.  Accordingly,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  a.d.  305,  the  double  act  of  resignation  was  performed 
at  Milan  and  Nicomedia.  While  Maximian  retired  unwillingly  to 
Eavenna,  Diocletian  took  a  solemn  and  graceful  leave  of  the 
soldiers  and  people  assembled  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  Kico- 
media,  and  withdrew  to  the  retreat  he  had  prepared  near  his  native 
city  of  Salona,  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  magnificent  palace^ 
the  completion  of  which  was  a  chief  amusement  of  his  nine 
remaining  years,  has  given  its  name  to  the  modem  village  of 

*  Dean  Milman^B  note  to  Gibbon,  Chap.  xliL  For  a  copy  of  and  commentary  on 
the  edict,  see  Daa  Edict  DiocleHant  de  Fretiia  Rerum  Venalium,  herausgegeben  Ton 
Theodor  Mommsen,  Leipzig,  1861.  The  yalue  of  the  document  is  unfortunately  leasened 
by  our  ignorance  of  the  worth  of  the  dSmorttM,  which  waB  not  the  silyer  coin  of  that 
name,  but  a  copper  coin,  worth  much  leas. 

f  Eutrop.  ix.  28 :  Solus  onmium  post  conditum  Romanum  imperium,  qui  ex  tanta 
ihstigio  ad  priyata  Tit«  statum  civilitatemque  remearet 
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Spalato.*  Its  ruins  were  studied  a  century  ago  by  Adams,  f  who 
by  a  comparison  with  the  precepts  of  Yitruvius,  made  an  ingenious 
restoration  of  the  immense  edifice,  which  formed  an  almost  perfect 
square  of  from  600  to  700  feet,  and  covered  a  little  more  than 
eight  acres.  The  building  was  composed  of  two  principal  parts, 
of  which  the  one  to  the  south  contained  the  emperor's  private 
apartments  and  two  temples  of  Jupiter  and  j£8culapins.j:  Two 
streets  intersected  one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  the  chief  one  leading  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  a  spar 
dous  court  before  the  vestibule  of  the  principal  apartments,  where 
the  other  crossed  it  The  entrance  next  in  importance  was  called 
the  Silver  Gate ;  and  the  other  gates  were  flanked  by  pairs  of 
octagonal  towers,  sixteen  in  all.  Diocletian's  palace  marks  an  era 
in  the  transformation  of  the  Greco-Eoman  into  the  Byzantine 
architecture.  Columns  and  arches  were  combined  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  arches  were  at  first  made  to  rest  upon  the 
entablature,  and  afterwards  were  even  forced  immediately  to 
spring  from  the  abacus ;  and  at  length  the  entablature  itself  took 
the  form  of  an  arch.  But,  although  this  architecture  offends 
against  the  rules  of  good  taste,  yet  these  remains  may  serve 
to  show  how  directly  the  Saracen  and  Christian  architects  bor- 
rowed from  Roman  models  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  creation  of  their  own  imagination.§ 
The  locality  which  Diocletian  chose  for  this  magnificent  retreat 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Adams : — "  The  soil  is  dry  and  fertile, 
the  air  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and,  though  extremely  hot  during 
the  summer  months,  this  country  seldom  feels  those  sultry  and 
noxious  winds,  to  which  the  coast  of  Istria  and  some  parts  of  Italy 
are  exposed.  The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  less  beautiful  than 
the  soil  and  climate  are  inviting.  Towards  the  west  lies  the  fertile 
shore  that  stretches  along  the  Adriatic,  in  which  a  number  of  small 
islands  are  scattered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  this  part  of  the 
sea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.    On  the  north  side  lies  the 

*  This  name,  often  corrupted  into  Spalatro,  is  simply  S,  FakUiwn^  «.«.,  SaUma 
FakUiumj  the  palace  of  Salona. 

f  Gibbon  commemorates  him  as  **  an  ingeiuous  artist  of  our  own  time  and  oountiy, 
whom  a  yery  liberal  curiosity  carried  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia.'*  Our  time  has  had 
a  similar  advantage  in  the  researches  of  Sir  Gardiner  WilkinBon. 

X  The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  now  the  cathedral ;  that  of  iBsculapius  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist;  and  the  Golden  Gate,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  market-place  of  Spalato. 

§  See  Adams,  AnUquiiUt  of  XHodetiarCa  Pcdaee^  1764 ;  Wilkinson,  DalmaUa  and 
MonieMgro^  rol  L  pp.  114 — 148 ;  Fergusson,  Handbook  of  ArehUeetmrty  yoL  i. 
p.  866. 
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bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Salona ;  and  the  country 
beyond  it,  appearing  in  eight,  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  that 
more  extensive  prospect  of  water,  which  the  Adriatic  presents  both 
to  the  south  and  to  the  east*  Towards  the  north  the  view  is  ter- 
minated by  high  and  irregular  mountains,  situated  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  villages,  woods,  and 
vineyards." 

Very  striking  is  the  contrast  of  this  scene  to  the  gloomy  cloister 
which,  twelve  and  a-half  centuries  later,  received  the  emperor 
whose  abdication  is  so  near  a  parallel  to  that  of  Diocletian.  Both 
retired,  in  broken  health  and  premature  old  age,  from  the  attempt 
to  subdue  half  the  world  to  their  despotic  will.  But  the  morose 
devotion  of  Charles  V.  will  bear  no  favourable  comparison  with 
the  natural  pleasures  which  satisfied  Diocletian.  While  the 
Austrian  continued  upon  matter  the  experiments  he  had  made 
on  mind,  till  the  truth  dawned  upon  him  that  opinions  are  harder 
even  than  clocks  to  move  to  the  standard  of  one  time,  the  Illyrian 
derived  from  the  growth  of  his  garden  the  contentment  he  had 
never  found  in  the  prosperity  of  his  empire.  When  solicited  by 
the  restless  Maximian  to  reassume  the  purple,  he  observed,  that 
if  he  could  show  his  former  colleague  the  cabbages  he  had  planted 
with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  should  no  longer  be  urged  to 
relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for  the  pursuit  of  power. 
Nor  is  the  testimony  less  valuable,  which  he  left  to  the  blind- 
ness which  must  needs  mislead  the  most  sagacious  and  the  best 
meaning  despot.  "How  often"  —  he  would  exclaim  in  his 
familiar  conversation — "  How  often  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or 
five  ministers  to  combine  together  to  deceive  their  sovereign! 
Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  trath  is  con- 
cealed jfrom  his  knowledge ;  he  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  he 
hears  nothing  bat  their  misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most 
important  offices  upon  vice  and  weakness,  and  dii^graces  the  most 
virtuous  and  deserving  among  his  subjects.  By  such  infamous 
arts  the  best  and  wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the  venal  corruption  of 
their  courtiers." 

As  objects,  which  have  been  seen  indistinctly  or  with  a  distorted 
outline  in  the  broad  glare  and  tremulous  atmosphere  caused  by  a 
noon-day  sun,  stand  out  with  startling  clearness  in  the  cool  light 
of  evening,  so  do  the  illusions  of  empire  vanish  when  looked  back 
upon  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  has  just  set,  whether  from  the 
Adriatic  coast  or  the  Atlantic  rock.  But  one  illusion  is  always 
left  for  dethroned  despots  to  impose  on  themselves,  and  if  pos- 
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Bible  on  the  world,  the  fond  idea  that  the  experience  gained  bo  late 
would  bear  firuit,  if  the  opportunity  shonld  be  given  them  again,  or 
that  it  will  teach  wisdom  to  their  imitators  and  admirers.  While 
leaving  to  future  despots,  with  their  flatterers  and  apologists,  this 
condemnation  of  the  system  he  had  spent  his  life  in  fituning^ 
Diocletian  could  not  shut  out  all  its  evil  results  from  the  retire* 
ment  into  which  he  had  escaped.  ^^  A  just  estimate  of  greatness, 
and  the  assurance  of  immortal  fame,  improve  our  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  retirement ;  but  the  Soman  emperor  had  filled  too 
important  a  character  in  the  world  to  enjoy  without  alloy  the 
comforts  and  security  of  a  private  condition.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  could  remain  igtiorant  of  the  troubles  which  afflicted  the 
empire  after  his  abdication.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  be 
indifferent  to  their  consequences.  Fear,  sorrow,  and  discontent 
sometimes  pursued  him  into  the  solitude  of  Salona.  His  tender- 
ness, or  at  least  his  pride,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  wife  and  daughter;  ^  and  the  last  moments  of  Diocletian 
were  embittered  by  some  affronts,  which  Licinias  and  Oonstantine 
might  have  spared  the  father  of  so  many  emperors,  and  the  first 
author  of  their  own  fortune.  A  report,  though  of  a  very  doubtful 
nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that  he  prudently  withdrew  him- 
self from  their  power  by  a  voluntary  death."  f  He  died  in  the 
ninth  year  after  his  abdication,  just  after  Oonstantine  had  shatter- 
ed, by  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  the  imperial  fabric  filmed  by 
Diocletian,  and  had  reversed  his  religious  policy  by  the  Edict  of 
Maan(A.D.313). 

*  See  Chap.  zAr,  f  Gibbon,  eluip.  zfiL 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 


REUOTON   OF   THE   EMPIRE,    AND   ESTABLISHMENT   OP 

CHRISTIANITY.     FROM  C0N8TANTINE  TO  JOVIAN. 

A.D.  806  TO  AJ).  864. 


**  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  saye  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

St.  Paul,  Oal.  vl  14. 
"HOO  SIONO  yiNGBa" 

Motto  of  CongUmii$i4. 

VOySTANTIVS  AKD  GALESIUS  bicdmb  atousti— oalkbius  maus  MAXIMlNMoni 

8SVERUB  CABABS  IN  THS  BASf  AHD  ITALT— CONBTANTINS  TU  OKBAY— HIS  BIKTK 
AND  BARLT  C4BBBB — ^HIS  VLIQHT  VBOM  NICOMBMA  TO  BOULOONB— DBATH  OB  CONSTAN- 

nos  AT  rovL^CONSTANTINB  vwnsuaum  ni  bbitain— his  qbbiian  tiotobibs  and 
CRXJMLTvn-^MAX£yTIU8  pboclaimbd  at  bomb—maximian  bbassumbs  thb  pdbplb 
— dbpiat  and  dbath  or  sbybbit^— oalbbius  bntbbs  italt  and  bbtbbats— hb  makbs 
ZlCiyJUS  AUGUSTUS— six  boman  bhpbbobs  at  oncb— mazihian  bzpbllbd  pbom 
italt:  bbbbls  in  gaul:  is  dbpbatbd  and  put  to  dbath  bt  oonbtantinb— dbath 

or  0ALBBIU8— WAB  OB  OONBTANTINB  AOAINST  VAXBNTIU8— VICTOBIBS  OB  TUBIN  AND 
8AXA  BUBBA,  NBAB  BOMB,  AND  DBATH  OB  MAXBNTIDS— C0N8TANTINB  AT  BOMB— THB 
PBJn*OBIANS  ABOLISHBD,  AND  BOMB  LBBT  DBrBNCBLBSS— OLOSB  ALLIANOB  OB  OOMSTAN* 
TINB  AND  LICINIDS— DBBBAT  AND  DBATH    OB    MAXIMIN— TTBANNT  OB    LICINIDS    IN    THB 

BAST— EDICT  OF  MILAN— BBTiBw  or  thb  dioclbtian  pbrsbcution— inthb  wbst: 

VABTTBS  or  SPAIN  AMD  BBITAIN  I  ST.  ALBAN— IX  ITALT  AND  ATBICA:  THB  PBBSBCUTION 
STOPPBD  bt  MAXIMIAN— IN  THB  BAST!  8BTBRB  PBBSBCUTION:  GALBBIUS,  DTINO,  I8SUBS 
AN  BDICT  or  TOLBBATION— CONDUCT  OB  MAXIMIM— OONTBBSION  Or  OONBTANTINB— STOBT 

or  HIS  TisiON  or  thb  cross— qubstion  or  ms  chbistianitt — hb  pboclaims  unitbbsal 

TOLBBATION — BIBST  WAR  WITH  UdNIUS— CBIS^US,  OONSTANTINB  II.,  AND  UOINIUS  II. 
MADB  CiBSABS — TICTOBIBS  OB  CRUPDS  AND  OONBTANTINB  ON  THB  RHINB  AND  DANUBB — 
riNAL  WAB  WITH  LICINICS — BATTLB  OB  HADBIANOPLB— NATAL  TICTOBT  OB  CBISPU8 — 
— BATTLB  OB  CHRTBOPOLISr-SUBMIBSIOtf  AJU>  DBATH  OF  UONIUS— CHOICB  OB  BTBANTIUM 
BOB  A  NBW  CAPITAL — THB  COUNCIL  OP  NIC^B;  ARIAN  0ONTBOTBB8T — BAMILT  Or  CON- 
STANTINB— DBATH8  OV  OBISPUS,  THB  TOUNQBR  LIClNIUBi  AND  BAUSTA— DBDIOAnOV  OB 
CONSTANTINOPLB— ORGANISATION  OP  THB  BMPIBB — GOTHIC  AND  SARMATIAN  WAR— DBATH 

OP  CON8TANTINB—  COIfSTANTINUS  IL,  COmTANTim  /Z,  and  COmTAM 

— ^PBBSIAN  WAR— dbath  OB  OONBTANTINB  II. — WARS  OB  0ON8TANS  IN  THB  WBST— HIS 
DBATH— USUBPATION  AND  DBFBAT  OB  MA0NBNTIU8— ATHANASIUS  AND  THB  ABIANS — ^BISB 
OB  JULIAN:  HIS  WABS  WITH  THB  OBRMANSt  AND  PROCLAMATION  AT  PARIS— PBBSIAN  WAB 
— DBATH  or  C0NSTANTIU8— /OTAi^  THE  APOSTA  TE—BM  ACTS  IN  rATOUR  OP  THB 
PAGANS— HIS  PBRSIAX  BXPSDITIOtf  AND  DBATIS-HaBICQr  AND  DBATH  OP  JO  VJAN-'VLWO' 
TION  or  TALBNTINIAN. 

Thb  frail  tenure  of  the  security  provided  by  Diocletian's  elabo- 
rate plan  was  at  once  proved  by  the  confusion  that  followed  his 
abdication.  The  nine  remaining  years  of  his  seclusion  witnessed  a 
succession  of  civil  wars  for  the  power  he  had  resigned ;  nor  was  it 
till  ten  years  after  his  death  that  peace  was  restored,  with  the 
restoration  of  a  single  government  (a.d.  823).  The  first  step  was 
taken  in  due  order ;  Galerius  in  the  East,  and  Constantius  in  the 
West,  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  the  two  Augusti,  and  the  latter, 
though  the  successor  of  Maximian,  seems  to  have  been  invested 
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with  the  precedence  due  to  his  Buperior  age  and  merit  But  he 
had  no  inclination  to  change  the  distant  sphere  of  government,  in 
which  he  wielded  a  compact  and  almost  independent  aathoritj 
over  attached  subjects,  for  Italy  and  Some.  This  decision  at  once 
deranged  the  balance  adjusted  by  Diocletian,  by  leaving  the 
ancient  heart  of  the  empire  without  the  presence  of  an  Augustus ; 
and  the  result  was  virtually  a  new  partition,  in  which  Italy  and 
Africa  became  dependencies  of  the  East  Galerins  seems  to  have 
taken  this  view,  when  he  assumed  the  power  of  nominating  both  the 
Csesars.  The  one  was  his  own  sister's  son,  who  now  exchanged 
the  name  of  Daza,  which  he  had  borne  in  his  original  condition  of 
an  niyrian  peasant,  for  that  of  Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus,  but 
without  changing  a  nature  as  savage  and  untutored  as  that  of  the 
first  Maximin,  The  assignment  to  him  of  Syria  and  Egypt  proved 
the  resolution  of  Galerius  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  provinces 
which  might  soon  be  threatened  either  by  the  tribes  of  the  North 
or  the  emperor  of  the  West  Oalerius  placed  Italy  and  Africa 
under  Ssvebus,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  own  ;  though  the  power 
was  formally  conferred  by  Maximian,  and  held  in  nominal  subor- 
dination to  Constantius.  ^^  According  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, Severus  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
emperor :  but  he  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  commands  of  his 
benefactor  Galerius,  who,  reserving  to  himself  the  intermediate 
countries  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  those  of  Syria,  firmly 
established  his  power  over  three-fourliis  of  the  monardiy.  In  the 
fiill  confidence  that  the  approaching  death  of  Constantius  would 
leave  him  sole  master  of  the  Eoman  world,  we  are  assured  that  he 
had  arranged  in  his  mind  a  long  succession  of  friture  princes,  and 
that  he  meditated  his  own  retreat  from  public  life  after  he  should 
have  accomplished  a  glorious  reign  of  about  twenty  years." 
These  appointments  were  the  more  significant,  as  both  the  late 
and  present  Augusti  of  the  West  had  sons,  who  might  have 
expected  the  dignity  of  Csesars.  We  shaU  presently  see  how  the 
afiront  was  resented  by  Maximian  and  his  son  Maxentius,  who,  in 
spite  of  personal  faults  like  those  which  were  even  more  conspicu- 
ous in  Maximin,  had  been  deemed  worthy  of  becoming  the  son-in- 
law  of  Diocletian.  It  was  probably  the  failing  health  of  Constan- 
tius, and  perhaps  his  reluctance  to  be  the  first  to  break  the  impe- 
rial harmony  established  by  Diocletian,  that  made  him  leave  tiie 
assertion  of  his  own  cause  to  the  son  whom  he  knew  to  be  worthy 
to  maintain  it,  and  who  arrived  from  the  East  just  in  time  to  as- 
sume the  mantle  as  it  fell  from  his  dying  father. 
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Flavius  CoNSTANTiKns,  afterwards  called  Constantinb  ths 
Gbbat,  the  SOD  of  Constantins  and  Helena,  was  probably  bom  at 
Naissus,  on  February  27,  about  a.d.  274 ;  *  and  was  above  thirty 
at  this  time.  Being  already  of  military  age  at  the  time  of  his 
mother's  divorce  (a.d.  292),  he  remained  with  the  army  of  Pan- 
nonia,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Persian  campaign  of  Galenas, 
and  was  made  by  Diocletian  military  tribune  of  the  first  rank.  He 
was  present  both  at  the  fire  of  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and  at  the 
abdication  of  the  emperor,  when  Lactantius  says  that  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him.  The  jealousy  of  Galerius,  after  already  exposing 
Oonstantine  to  special  dangers  on  the  battle  field,  endeavoured 
now  to  detain  him.  Unable  at  last  to  refuse  the  urgent  invitations 
of  Constantins,  Galerius  one  evening  gave  Constantino  his  signet- 
ring,  and  bade  him  come  in  the  morning  to  take  leave,  intending 
probably  to  delay  his- journey  till  orders  could  be  sent  to  Sevems 
to  intercept  him.  But  Constantino  started  the  moment  the 
emperor  had  retired  to  rest,  and  by  pressing  all  the  relays  of  post- 
horses  into  his  service,  distanced  his  pursuers,  evaded  Sevems, 
who  was  on  his  march  to  Italy,  and  thus  traversing  the  length  of 
Europe,  fi*om  the  Bosporus  to  the  straits  of  Dover,  reached  his 
father  at  Boulogne.  Constantins  was  just  setting  out  on  his  last 
visit  to  Britain,  to  repel  the  Caledonians ;  and  he  reached  York 
only  to  die,  on  July  24,  a.d.  306.  With  his  last  breath,  according 
to  Lactantius,  he  transmitted  the  empire  to  his  son,  and  com- 
mended him  to  the  soldiers.  At  all  events  the  army  of  Britain, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  the  western  legions,  proclaimed  Con- 
stantine  immediately  aft;er  his  father's  death,  and  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  their  nomination.  ^^The  throne  was  the 
object  of  his  desires ;  and,  had  he  been  less  actuated  by  ambition, 
it  was  the  only  means  of  safety.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  sentiments  of  Galerius,  and  sufficiently  apprised 
that,  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  must  determine  to  reign.*'  Afl»r 
affecting  a  vehement  resistance,  he  announced  his  fatiier's  death 
and  excused  the  mode  of  his  election  to  the  purple  which  he 
claimed  as  his  birthright,  in  a  letter  to  Galerius,  whoso  first 
transports  of  rage  were  checked  by  the  sense  of  a  nearer  danger. 

*  EoflebhiB  pUoeB  his  birth  hi  a.i>.  212,  Nabsiu  (now  masa),  the  birthpUoe  of 
CoDstAndiiey  and  the  scene  of  the  great  viotorjr  of  daudlns  oyer  the  Goths  (see  p.  68 1^ 
was  a  town  of  Upper  Mcesia,  sitoated  on  the  eastern  tributary  of  the  Hargos  (Morawi). 
It  Is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  in  Dada;  that  is,  the  new  Dada  of  Anrelian.  It  was  eiw 
larged  and  beautified  by  Oonstanthie ;  destroyed  by  Attila ;  and  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Justinian. 
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In  Btrict  accordance  with  the  order  arranged  by  Diocletian,  he 
raised  the  Csesar  Severos  to  the  dignity  of  Angustna,  and  named 
Oonstantine  as  CsBsar  over  the  western  provinces.  Though  Con 
stantine  was  not  made  Augustus  till  two  years  later,  the  years  oi 
his  reign  are  dated  from  his  proclamation  by  his  troops  on  Jul} 
25th,  A.D.  806.  Content  with  the  position  that  his  father  had 
held  under  Diocletian,  till  the  conflicts  of  the  other  princes  should 
invite  his  interference,  Constantino  engaged  in  successftil  war  with 
the  Franks,  Alemanni,  and  other  Germans ;  and  proved  that  his 
father's  mild  training  had  not  extirpated  the  cruelty  of  his  Dlyrian 
nature.  After  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  barbarians,  their 
captive  chiefs  and  young  men  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in 
such  numbers  that,  his  very  panegyrist  declares,  the  brutes  were 
weary  with  killing. 

The  elevation  of  Severus  to  the  supreme  rank  in  Italy  filled  up 
the  measure  of  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  Maximian  and  his 
son ;  and  the  humiliated  Boman  people,  oppressed  by  the  taxes 
which  they  now  first  shared  with  the  provinces,  made  a  last  effort 
to  shake  off  the  dictation  of  the  eastern  prince.  The  Fnetorians, 
as  the  Herculian  guards  of  Maximian  were  now  again  called,  rose 
against  the  party  of  Severus,  and  slew  the  magistrates  and  the  pre- 
fect of  the  city ;  and  the  Senate  once  more  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  conferring  the  purple  upon  Maxentius,  who  was  residing  in  a 
villa  near  Rome  (Oct.  26,  a.d.  506).  Whether  through  his  son's 
invitation  or  his  own  restlessness,  Maximian  emerged  fi-om  his  re- 
tirement ;  and  preparations  were  made  to  resist  Severus,  who  was 
advancing  by  the  orders  of  Galerius  upon  Rome.  Encamping 
before  the  waUs,  he  soon  found  himself  deserted  by  a  body  of 
Moors  formerly  levied  by  Maximian,  and  by  other  troops  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  their  old  leader  and  the  Senate. 
Severus  retired  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was  secure  behind  marshes 
and  fortifications,  and  could  receive  aid  by  sea.  But  the  arts  of 
Maximian  alarmed  him  into  a  capitulation ;  and,  after  resigning  the 
purple  on  the  promise  of  his  life,  Severus  found  that  the  sacrifice 
had  only  purchased  the  choice  of  a  mode  of  death,  which  he  accom- 
plished by  opening  his  own  veins  (Feb.  a.d.  307).*  After  this 
victory,  Maximian  crossed  the  Alps  in  person,  to  win  over  Con- 
stantino to  his  party  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Fausta,  and  the 
offer  of  the  rank  of  Augustus.    Both  gifts  were  accepted  by  Con- 


*  So  inconsistent,  however,  are  the  accounts  of  these  events  that,  as  Manso  obaervea, 
two  totally  different  narratives  might  be  framed,  almost  upon  eq^ial  authority. 
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stantine ;  but  he  kept  aloof  from  any  active  part  in  the  couteflt 
with  Qalerius,  who  marched  into  Italy,  and  advanced  to  Namia 
in  IJmbria.  Bat  he  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  the  spirit  of  a 
united  people,  and  his  soldiers  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  desert- 
ing to  Maximian.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat,  marking  by  the 
ravages  of  his  troops  the  track  in  which  he  was  closely  pursued  by 
MaxentiuB,  who,  however,  avoided  an  engagement. 

On  his  advance  into  Italy,  Galerius  had  entrusted  the  com- 
mand upon  the  Danube  to  Licmius,  his  old  comrade  in  arms,  and 
originally  a  Dacian  peasant,  on  whom  he  now  conferred  the  title 
of  Augustus,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Severus,  with  the  government 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces  *  (Nov.  11,  a.d.  307).  The  importunity 
of  Maximin,  who  was  in  fact  saluted  Augustus  by  his  army  in 
Syria,  extorted  the  same  dignity  for  himself,  and  policy  demanded 
its  extension  to  Constantino,  whom  Galerius  still  hoped  to  win 
over.  "  For  the  first,  and  indeed  for  the  last  time,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  the  Koman  world  was  administered  by  six  emperors.  In  the 
West,  Constantino  and  Maxentius  affected  to  reverence  their 
father  Maximian.  In  the  East,  Licinius  and  Maximin  honoured 
with  more  real  consideration  their  benefactor  Galerius.  The  op- 
position of  interest,  and  the  memory  of  a  recent  war,  divided  the 
empire  into  two  hostile  powers ;  but  their  mutual  fears  produced 
an  apparent  tranquillity  and  even  a  feigned  reconciliation,  till  the 
death  of  the  elder  princes,  Maximian,  and  more  particularly  of 
Qalerius,  gave  a  new- direction  to  the  views  and  passions  of  their 
surviving  associates." 

Strange  to  say,  the  seeming  concord  was  first  broken  by  a  con- 
test for  power  between  Maximian  and  Maxentius.  The  father's 
claim,  that  the  direction  of  the  government  should  be  left  to  his 
experience,  was  spurned  by  the  coarse  and  brutal  son,  who  required 
Maximian  again  to  resign  his  power.  The  case  was  heard  by  the 
prsBtorian  guards,  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  Maximian's  disci- 
pline, and  had  been  raised  to  new  consequence  by  Maxentius. 
Driven  into  exile  by  their  decision,  and  repulsed  from  lUyricum 
by  the  distrust  of  Galerius,  the  aged  emperor  retired  to  his  last 
refuge  in  Gaul  with  Fausta  and  Constantine,  who  received  him 
with  real  or  affected  kindness.  He  consented  once  more  to  resign 
the  purple ;  but  the  absence  of  Constantine  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Franks  offered  too  tempting  a  bait  to  the  old  intriguer.  He 
seized  the  treasure  deposited  at  Aries ;  squandered  it  in  bribing 

*  The  ^11  name  of  the  new  Augoatiu  was  now  Publiua  Flayius  Galerius  Valerius 
Ucinianus  Licinius. 
TOL*  IlL— 48 
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tihe  troopB;  and  was  opening  communications  with  MaxontiiiBi 
when  Constantino  retomed  with  marvellous  rapidity  from  the 
Rhine.  Maximian  had  only  time  to  throw  himself  into  Harseilley 
when  Constantino  arrived,  and  began  to  press  the  siege  with  a 
vigour  prompted  by  the  fear  that  the  enemy  might  either  escape 
or  receive  succour  by  sea  from  his  son.  The  Massaliots  rdiered 
him  of  his  anxiety  by  the  surrender  of  Maximian ;  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  strangled  himself  in  remorse  for  his 
crimes  covered  a  deed  on  which  Gibbon  has  pronounced  a  just 
judgment :  ^^  He  deserved  his  fate ;  but  we  should  find  more 
reason  to  applaud  the  humanity  of  Constantino,  if  he  had  spared 
an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of  his  father,  and  the  &ther  of  his 
wife.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  transaction,  it  appears 
that  Fausta  sacrificed  the  sentiments  of  nature  to  her  conjugal  du- 
ties.^'    (Feb.  A.D.  810.) 

In  little  more  than  a  year  Galerius  also  died ;  and  the  Chris- 
tians could  not  fail  to  remark  that  the  author  of  the  greatest  per- 
secution perished,  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Herod  Agiippa, 
a  prey  to  loathsome  vermin  ^  (May,  311).  His  dominions  were 
divided  between  Maximin  and  Licinius,  the  former  taking  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  the  latter  the  European,  while  they  formed  se- 
cret alliances  respectively  with  Maxentius  and  Constantino,  be- 
tween whom  war  was  now  impending.  The  tyranny  and  profligacy 
of  Maxentius  had  long  made  his  subjects  in  Italy  and  Africa  look 
to  Constantino  as  a  deliverer,  when  the  former  gave  a  pretext  for 
war  by  throwing  down  the  statues  of  the  latter,  in  revenge  for  the 
like  indignities  to  the  memorials  of  Maximian.  Constantino  in 
Gaul  received  a  deputation  from  the  Senate  and  people  of  Borne; 
and  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  march  to  their 
deliverance.  Leaving  half  his  forces  to  guard  the  Rhenish  fit>n- 
tier,  he  crossed  the  pass  of  Mt.  Cenis  at  the  head  of  about  40,000 
men.  The  forces  of  Maxentius  consisted  of  the  prestorian  guards^ 
whom  he  had  raised  by  new  levies  throughout  Italy  to  the 
number  of  80,000,  a  body  of  40,000  Africans,  and  a  large  levy 
from  Sicily ;  making,  with  his  other  troops,  a  total  of  170,000 
foot  and  18,000  horse,  to  maintain  which  he  bad  the  wealth  of 
Italy,  and  the  corn-fields  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  But 
the  activity  of  Constantino  went  far  to  counterbalance  the  dispar- 
ity of  force.  He  had  descended  from  the  Alps  and  taken  8ua% 
before  Maxentius  had  any  certain  knowledge  of  his  movementSb 
[>t  was  in  the  plains  of  Tarin  that  he  encountered  the  first  army 

*  Hb  disease  wu  that  which  is  described  as  the  morbm  ptdUmionf, 
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of  Italy  under  the  lieutenants  of  Maxenting,  "Its  principal 
strength  consisted  in  a  species  of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Bo- 
mans,  since  the  decline  of  their  discipline,  had  borrowed  from  the 
nations  of  the  East.  The  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  clothed 
in  complete  armour,  the  joints  of  which  were  artfiilly  adapted  to 
the  motion  of  their  bodies.  The  aspect  of  this  cavalry  was  formid- 
able, their  weight  almost  irresistible ;  and  as,  on  this  occasion, 
their  generals  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compact  column  or  wedge, 
with  a  sharp  point  and  with  spreading  flanks,  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  should  easily  break  and  trample  down  the  army 
of  Constantine.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  tlieir 
design,  had  not  their  experienced  adversary  embraced  the  same 
method  of  defence  which,  in  similar  circumstances,  had  been 
practised  by  Aurelian.  The  skilful  evolutions  of  Constantine 
divided  and  baffled  this  massy  column  of  cavalry.  The  troops  of 
MaxentiuB  fled  in  confusion  towards  Turin ;  and,  as  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  shut  against  them,  very  few  escaped  the  sword  of 
the  victorious  pursuers.^ 

The  prize  of  the  battle  of  Turin  was  the  capital  of  Milan  and 
the  whole  of  northern  Italy,  except  the  fortress  of  Verona,  which 
Constantine  took  after  gaining  a  second  great  victory  over  Fom- 
peianuB.  He  was  advancing  to  Borne  along  the  Flaminian  Boad, 
before  the  taunts  of  the  people  and  the  remonstrances  of  his 
officers  roused  Maxentius  from  his  indolent  pleasures.  Constan- 
tine was  relieved  from  the  fear  of  suffering  the  delay,  and  inflict- 
ing on  Bome  the  horrors,  of  a  siege,  by  finding  the  army  of  Max- 
entius drawn  up  at  the  Etrurian  village  of  Saza  Bubra  (the  Red 
Rooki)^  a  few  miles  from  Bome,  on  the  little  river  Cremera,  which 
had  long  since  been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  three  hundred 
Fabii.  The  battle,  involving  an  issue,  of  which  even  Constantino 
himself  had  but  a  mysterious  presentiment,  was  decided  by  his 
charge  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  Gallic  horse,  upon  the  cavalry 
of  Maxentius,  whose  flight  left  the  infantry  exposed  upon  both 
flanks.  The  prsetorians  alone  made  a  desperate  resistance.  The 
flying  troops  were  driven  into  the  Tiber;  and,  as  Maxentius 
attempted  to  escape  to  Bome  over  the  Milvian  bridge  {Ponie 
MaUo)y  the  crowd  of  fugitives  forced  him  into  the  river.  His 
body,  sunk  deep  into  the  mud  by  the  weight  of  his  armour,  was 
found  with  difficulty  next  day ;  and  his  head  was  exposed  to  the 
rejoicing  Bomans.  Constantino  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
Maxentius,  and  took  measures  to  extirpate  his  family,  but  there 
his  vengeance  ceased.    Those  who  had  been  exiled  by  Maxentius 
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were  restored  to  their  homes  and  property,  and  an  edict  of  am- 
nesty was  issued.  For  the  first  time  since  their  choice  of  Tacitns, 
the  Senate  heard  an  emperor  mingling  the  recital  of  his  exploits 
with  expressions  of  regard  and  deference  for  their  order,  and  en- 
joyed the  show  of  authority  by  saluting  Constantine  as  the  first  of 
the  three  surviving  Augnsti.  Of  the  festivals  and  monimients  by 
which  the  victory  was  commemorated,  one  survives  as  a  lasting 
satire  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  The  triumphal  Arch  of 
Constantine  is  merely  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  rendered  unseemly  by 
the  substitution  of  other  sculptures,  and  marred  by  the  addition 
of  new  ornaments  in  a  rude  style,  "  The  difference  of  times  and 
persons,  of  actions  and  characters,  was  totally  disregarded.  The 
Parthian  captives  appear  prostrate  Ht  the  feet  of  a  prince  who 
never  carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  and  curious  anti- 
quarians can  still  discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies  of 
Constantine."  (Gibbon.)  The  battle  of  Saxa  Eubra  was  fought 
on  the  28th  of  October,  a.d.  812 ;  and  the  ensuing  winter  was 
spent  by  Constantine  at  Borne.  The  measures  by  which  he 
redeemed  his  promises  to  the  Senate  were  a  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  order,  who  had  to  pay  for  their  dignity  by  a 
heavy  property  tax,  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  prsBtorian 
guards,  a  step  which,  in  relieving  Rome  of  an  incubus,  left  it 
utterly  defenceless,  even  before  it  was  degraded  from  its  rank  by 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople.  The  emperor  only  twice  re- 
visited Rome,  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  his  tenth  and  twentieth 
years ;  his  residence  being  divided  among  the  frontier  provinces 
that  required  his  presence. 

In  the  following  spring  the  two  emperors  of  Europe  met  at 
Milan,  where  their  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Con- 
stantia,  the  daughter  of  Constantine,  to  Licinius.  Their  measures 
against  Maximin  were  anticipated  by  his  passage  of  the  Bosporus ; 
the  festivities  were  broken  off;  and  Licinius  marched  to  meet  the 
invader,  while  Constantine  was  recalled  to  the  Rhine  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Franks.  Maximin,  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Heraclea  * 
(.April  30,  A.D.  313),  achieved  an  almost  incredible  flight  of  160 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  to  Nicomedia.t  Amidst  his  prepara- 
tions to  renew  the  war,  he  died  at  Tarsus  about  the  end  of  August 

*  This  new  name  had  not  long  been  given  to  the  ancient  Thracian  city  of  Perin- 
ihuB,  on  the  Propontis,  the  rival  of  Bjzantium,  now  ^tki  Eregli^  i,  e^  Old  Heradn. 

*  This  account,  if  correct,  adds  another  proof,  besidea  Uie  flight  of  Constantine 
from  Nicomedia  to  Boulogne,  of  the  perfect  system  of  poets  established  bj  Dio- 
cletian. 
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**  HiB  death  waa  variously  ascribed  to  despair,  to  poison,  and  to 
the  divine  justice."  Licinius,  sncceeding  to  the  command  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  disgraced  his  triamph  bj  the  extirpation  of  his 
rival's  house,  and  by  the  cold-blooded  murders  of  Severianus,  the 
son  of  Severus ;  of  Oandidianus,  the  natural  son  of  his  own  an- 
cient friend  Galerius ;  and  of  Valeria,  the  daughter,  and  Prisca, 
the  wife  of  Diocletian,  who  was  still  alive  to  be  afflicted  by  their 
fate.*  In  this  same  year,  however,  Diocletian  was  removed  by 
death  from  the  memory  of  past  greatness  and  the  sense  of  present 
sorrow,  at  the  very  epoch  at  which  the  religion  he  had  persecuted 
was  adopted  by  Constantino. 

Constantino  marked  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  by  promul- 
gating the  Edict  of  Milak  in  favour  of  the  Christians  and  for 
the  establishment  of  that  noblest  of  all  political  doctrines,  which 
Christiana  cannot  abandon  without  betraying  their  own  want  of 
faith — ^UNivEBSAL  BELiQiouB  TOLERATION.  During  the  last  century, 
the  growth  of  opinion,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  enables  us  to 
admit  the  humiliating  truth,  which  Gibbon  records  with  exulta- 
tion,— that  states  and  even  churches  professing  Christianity  have 
outraged  this  great  principle, — without  confessing  that  any  slur 
is  thereby  cast  upon  genuine  Christianity.  The  Gospel  of  love 
and  peace  and  liberty  is  guiltless  of  the  crimes  which  despotism 
and  priestcraft  have  committed  in  its  name;  crimes  whic^  are 
most  chiefly  marked  as  atrocious  by  the  sacredness  of  the  cause 
which  they  profane.  They  cannot  sully  the  light  that  exposes  their 
darkness.  We  may  therefore  record  with  indignation,  unmingled 
with  any  shame  for  Christianity,  that  while  the  parallel  between 
Diocletian  and  Charles  V.  was  made  complete  in  the  l^acy  of 
religious  persecution  which  each  despot,  upon  his  abdication,  left 
to  his  successors,  the  cruelties  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  to  which 
100,000  persons  are  stated,  on  the  calm  authority  of  Grotius,  to 
have  faUen  victims,  probably  surpassed  all  that  were  inflicted  on 
the  Christians  throughout  the  whole  Eoman  empire. 

The  degree  to  which,  in  the  "West,  the  mild  temper  of  Constan- 
tius  mitigated  the  sufferings  which  he  was  compelled  as  Csesar 
to  permit  his  officers  to  inflict,  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  from  the 
partial  testimony  of  Eusebius,  the  panegyrist  of  Constantino ;  but 
we  cannot  but  suspect  gross  exaggeration  in  the  statement  pre- 
served by  Bede,  that  no  less  than  17,000  British  Christians  were 
martyred  in  a  single  month.  Among  these,  tradition  has  recorded 
the  name  of  St.  Alban,  which  was  transferred  to  Verulamium,  the 
*  See  Gibbon^s  aoootmt  of  their  romaDtic  story,  chap.  xiT. 
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old  capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  the  place  of  his  martyrdom.* 
In  Spain  the  prefect  Datianus  enforced  the  decrees  of  Diocletian, 
with  little  regard  to  the  wishes  of  Constantins.  But  the  persecu- 
tion in  the  West  could  not  have  lasted  above  a  year  (a.d.  808 — 
304),  for  it  ceased  on  the  elevation  of  Constantino  to  the  dignity 
of  Augustus, 

In  Italy  and  Africa,  Maximian,  and  after  him  Severus,  were 
the  fit  agents  of  the  cruelties  proclaimed  by  Diocletian  and  Gale- 
rius ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  rise  of  Maxentius  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecution.  If  his  toleration  sprang  from  the  desire  of  rallying 
his  Christian  subjects  to  his  support,  his  dealings  with  the  bishops 
of  Home  and  Carthage  proved,  on  the  other  hand,  his  resolution 
to  permit  no  ecclesiastical  encroachment  on  the  civil  authority.  In 
the  latter  case  especially  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  beginning  of 
those  attempts,  by  which  the  states  of  Christendom  were  afterwards 
convulsed,  to  screen  clerical  offenders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  &e 
ordinary  courts.  It  was  in  the  East,  xmder  G-alerius  and  Maximin, 
that  the  persecution  raged  in  fiill  fury  for  eight  years.  But  in  the 
year  311,  shortly  before  his  death,  Gsderius  issued  an  edict  of  toler- 
ation, which  even  Gibbon  r^ards  as  the  fruit  of  the  frequent  dis* 
appointments  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  of  the  salutary  reflections 
which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Galerins.  The  edict,  which  was  published  in  the  name  of  Constan* 
tine  and  Lioinius,  as  well  as  his  own,  is  a  most  interesting  expedi- 
tion of  the  motives,  first  for  beginning,  and  then  for  abandoning, 
a  persecution.  After  setting  forth  his  intention  '^  to  correct  and 
re-establish  all  things  according  to  the  -  ancient  laws  and  public 
discipline  of  the  Eomans,"  the  emperor  proceeds:  *' We  were  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  reclaiming  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature 
the  deluded  Christians,  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  cere- 
monies instituted  by  their  fathers,  and,  presumptuously  despising 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant  laws  and 
opinions  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  collected 
a  various  society  from  the  different  provinces  of  our  empire.  The 
edicts  which  we  have  published  to  enforce  the  worship  of  the  gods 

*  The  tradiUon  ia  that  Alban,  a  pagan  resident  of  Verolamium,  charitably  gare 
shelter  to  a  Christian  minister  named  Amphibalus,  and  was  conycrted  by  him.  Am- 
phibalas  having  escaped  by  Alban's  assistance,  the  latter  was  seized,  and,  revising  to 
renounce  his  fkith,  was  sconrged  and  beheaded.  On  the  spot  where  he  suffered  mai^ 
tyrdom  *^  a  church,  built  of  wonderful  workmanship,"  afterwards  arose,  to  which  a 
monastic  institution  was  added  by  King  0&,  about  787,  the  abbot  of  which  receiyed 
from  Pope  Adrian  lY.  precedence  above  all  others,  on  account  of  its  patron  sunt 
being  regarded  as  the  proto-martyr  of  England.    {Annali  of  JSngUmd,  yoL  L  p.  87.) 
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having  exposed  many  of  the  Christians  to  danger  and  distress, 
many  having  suffered  death,  and  many  more,  who  still  persist  in 
their  impious  folly,  being  left  destitute  of  (my  public  exercise  of 
religion,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  to  those  unhappy  men  the 
effects  of  our  wonted  clemency.  "We  permit  them,  therefore,  freely 
to  profess  their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in  their  conven- 
ticles* without  fear  or  molestation,  provided  always  that  they 
preserve  a  due  respect  to  the  established  laws  and  government. 
By  another  rescript  we  shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the  judges 
and  magistrates,  and  we  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the 
Christians  to  offar  up  their  prayers  to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore 
for  our  safety  and  prosperity,  for  their  own,  and  for  that  of  the 
Republic."  The  spectacle  of  a  heathen  emperor  restoring  to  a 
proscribed  sect  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  rather  than 
leave  them  without  any  public  worship,  imposing  no  other  condi- 
tion than  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  even  asking  for  the  benefit  of 
their  prayers,  may  give  a  lesson  to  all  surviving  adherents  of 
intolerance.  Even  Maximin,  though  his  name  was  not  included 
in  the  rescript,  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  East, 
than  he  suffered  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  Christians  to  be 
pleaded  as  a  reason  of  suspending  the  attempt  to  reclaim  them. 
But  the  supiBrstition,  which  he  added  to  his  cruelty,  made  him 
take  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  philosophers  to  give  new  life  to 
heatlrenism.  Temples  were  repaired,  and  new  orders  of  priests 
were  established  in  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  the  petitions  of 
their  people  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  were  answered  by 
rescripts,  enjoining  the  infliction  upon  the  Cliristians  of  all  punish- 
ments short  of  death ;  and  even  this,  according  to  the  Christian 
writers,  was  not  spared.  Fear  of  Constantino  and  Licinius  seems 
to  have  imposed  a  check  on  Maximin;  and,  just  before  his 
death,  he  also,  like  Galerius,  published  an  edict  of  toleration,  lay- 
ing the  blame  of  the  past  upon  the  governors  and  magistrates,  who 
had  misunderstood  his  intentions.  Among  the  details  of  the  great 
Diocletian  persecution,  which  the  limits  of  our  plan  compel  us  to 
leave  to  the  church  historian,  some  of  the  most  interesting  are  the 
questions  which  arose  concerning  the  treatment  of  those  who  had 
lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  who,  on  the  return  of  peaee,  sought 
restoration  into  the  Church. 

The  death  of  Maximin,  and  the  perfect  accord  established  for 

*  Thii  wordf  oonveniiculum,  that  is,  a  p&ce  of  auembly,  corresponding  exactly  to 
wjfnaffog^f  was  the  regular  name  used  in  the  Latin  language  for  the  buildings  In  which 
the  Christians  met  for  public  worship. 
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the  time  with  Licinius,  left  Constantine  at  liberty  to  cany  out  the 
policy  of  toleration  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  But, 
if  we  are  to  believe  one  of  the  most  celebrated  traditions  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  the  Edict  of  Milan  was  not  merely  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  wise  policy,  but  the  thank-offering  of  a  convert  for 
a  sign  from  heaven — ^as  great  as  that  vouchsafed  to  Paul — ^which 
preceded  and  assured  the  triumph  of  Saxa  Kubra. 

The  story  was  related  by  Constantine,  in  the  freedom  of  conveiv 
sation,  to  his  biographer  Eusebius.  He  declared  that,  in  the  course 
of  his  march  to  confront  Maxentius,  he  l)eheld  in  the  heavens,  sftr- 
mounting  and  outshining  the  noonday  sun,  a  figure  of  the  Cross, 
inscribed  with  the  legend,  By  this  Conqueb.  The  vision  was 
seen  by  the  whole  army;  but  the  vague  astonishment,  which 
the  emperor  at  first  shared  with  his  soldiers,  was  changed  into 
faith,  when,  in  the  following  night,  Christ  himself  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  holding  a  cross  of  the  same  form  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  sky,  and  commanded  him  to  make  a  standard  after 
the  like  pattern,  and  to  bear  it,  in  ftiU  assurance  of  victory, 
against  Maxentius  and  all  future  enemies.  The  sacred  standard, 
called  Laharuniy  is  still  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors ;  and  on  one  of  Constantius  II.,  the  son  of  Constantine,  it 
is  accompanied  with  the  motto: — "By  this  sign  thou  shalt 
conquer."  It  is  represented  as  a  long  pike,  with  a  trans- 
verse  rod,  from  which  hung  a  silken  banner  bearing  a  *^g^ 
device  expressive  at  once  of  the  form  of  the  Cross  and  of  "^X^ 
the  Greek  initials  of  the  name  of  Christ.*  The  Labarum  was  en- 
trusted to  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  distinguished  not  only  by  pay  and 
honours,  but,  in  the  popular  belief,  by  a  special  exemption  fix>m 
danger  on  the  battle-field. 

The  actual  use  of  the  banner,  and  the  enthusiasm  it  excited  in 
the  army  of  Constantine,  are  more  substantial  facts  than  the  alleged 
cause  of  its  invention.  Eusebius  has  too  often  betrayed  a  weak« 
ness  of  judgment^  and  a  tendency  to  represent  doubtftQ  facts  in 
the  form  most  favourable  to  the  Christian  cause,  to  be  r^arded  as 
an  impartial  narrator  of  tlie  communication  made  to  him  alone  of 
what  Constantine  alone  had  seen.  Still  more  suspicious  is  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  the  emperor.  In  an  age  when  Chris- 
tians, regretting  the  loss  of  the  primitive  miraculous  powers,  had 
borrowed  from  the  heathen  priests  the  evil  principle  of  piavs 

*  In  Bome  cases  the  monogram  was  wofked  in  gold  on  the  top  of  the  staff,  and  the 
hanner  was  embroidered  with  the  figure  of  Christ,  or  with  those  of  the  emperor  and  hia 
sfalldren. 
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frauds^  the  temptation  was  great  for  Constantine  to  imagiDe  or  to 
feign  himself  the  divinely  sent  champion  of  the  cause  which  he  had 
victoriously  espoused.  Of  his  feelings  in  relation  to  Christianity, 
at  the  time  of  his  war  with  Maxentius,  we  have  no  clear  knowledge. 
The  principles  learnt  from  his  father  doubtless  disposed  him  to 
view  the  Christians  with  favour;  and  policy  may  have  taught  him 
to  look  for  the  support  of  a  body  which  even  a  Maxentius  sought 
to  conciliate.  A  mind  exalted  by  the  decisive  contest  to  which  he 
was  committed,  may  have  so  acted  upon  a  frame  excited  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  march  under  an  Italian  sun,  as  to  imagine  amidst 
the  noonday  glare  the  bright  vision  of  the  symbol  of  the  Christian 
faith;  nor  was  it  less  easy  in  after  days  for  memory  to  play 
fantastic  tricks  with  the  prince  whom  churchmen  flattered  as  the 
nursing  father  of  the  faith.  It  is  not,  however,  the  business  of 
the  historian  to  balance  conflicting  theories  of  fanaticism  or  im- 
posture, nor  to  speculate  on  the  verisimilitude  of  such  a  stamp  of 
divine  authority  being  set  upon  the  former  character  and  the 
subsequent  career  of  Constantine.  As  a  question  of  evidence,  it  ia 
impossible  to  accept  the  miracle  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
the  man  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in  imposing  the  belief  of  it 
on  others  and  on  himself.*  It  is  incredible — and  here  is  a  most 
marked  distinction  between  the  visions  of  Paul  and  Constantine 
— ^that  a  man  could  have  thus  "  seen  Christ"  without  henceforth 
devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  cause ;  and  the  uncritical  be- 
lievers of  the  miracle  accept  it  to  the  fiiU  extent  of  Constantino's 
conversion.  It  is  a  sufScient  comment  on  this  view,  that  one  of 
Constantine's  first  acts  at  Rome  was  to  accept  the  dignity  of  Chief 
Pontiff;  and  we  have  many  other  proofe  that  he  was  not  yet  a 
Christian.  At  what  time  he  became  one,  until  he  was  baptized  on 
his  deathbed,  is  indeed  so  doubtful,  that  the  question  is  still  open 
whether  he  himself  can  be  considered  a  Christian  at  all.  The 
character  of  the  man  who  made  Christianity  the  established 
religion  of  the  empire  has  been  naturally  debated,  with  all  the 
keenness  of  party  spirit,  not  only  as  between  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers, but  between  those  who  view  his  patronage  as  a  benefit  or 
an  injury  to  Christianity  itself.    The  fairest  judgment  upon  the 

*  The  Btatement  that  the  Tision  was  aeen  by  the  anny  would  be  worthless  as  rest* 
ing  on  the  sole  testimony  of  Constantine,  years  after  the  erent ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber how  notorious  the  truth  would  in  that  case  have  become,  and  how  many  witnesses 
mi^t  hare  been  brought  forward  to  support  it,  the  aigument  ia  turned  against  the 
reality  of  the  vision.  Besides,  a  confirmation  that  appeared  so  important  might  easilj 
hare  been  slipped  in  by  a  narrator  so  little  scrupulous  as  Euseblus  too  often  proTes 
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whole  ifl  that  of  Niebuhr : — "  Among  those  who  hare  written  upon 
the  history  of  CoDstanttne,  some  are  fanatic  panegyrietB,  others 
jnBt  as  fanatic  detractors ;  there  are  but  few  who  treat  him  with 
fumess.  Gibbon  jndges  of  him  with  great  impartialify,  althongh 
he  dislikes  him.  The  exaggerated  praise  of  oriental  writers  is 
quite  unbearable,  and  makes  one  almost  inclined  to  side  with  the 
opposite  party.  I  cannot  blame  him  very  much  for  his  waiB 
against  Maxentias  and  lacinins,  becanse  in  their  case  he  delivered 
the  world  from  cruel  and  evil  rulers.  The  murder  of  Licinius  and 
that  of  his  own  son  Crispus,  however,  are  deeds  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  justify ;  but  we  must  not  be  severer  towards  Constantine 
than  towards  others.  Ma/ny  judge  of  hmb  hy  too  high  a  sUmAardy 
hecavse  iheylook  upon  him  as  a  Christian^  hut  locmnot  regard  him 
in  that  light  His  religion  must  have  been  a  strange  compound 
indeed,  something  like  the  amulet  recently  discovered  at  Rome.* 
The  man  who  had  on  his  coin  the  inscription  Sd  InvictuSy\  who 
worshipped  Pagan  divinities,  consulted  the  haruepicee^  indulged  in 
a  number  of  pagan  superstitions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  buflt 
churches,  shut  op  pagan  temples,  and  presided  at  the  council  of 
Niecea,  must  have  been  a  repiQsive  phenomenon,  and  was  certainly 
not  a  Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  baptized  till  the 
last  moments  of  his  life :  those  who  praise  him  for  this  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing.  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of  absurd  super- 
stitions and  opinions.    When,  therefore,  certain  of  the  oriental 

«  **  ThiB  amulet  is  an  example  of  that  curious  mixture  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Paganism,  which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  ftwsk  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.  It  is  of  finely-wrou^  silrer,  with  magio  insoriptionsy  the  seTen-bnnched 
candlestick  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  usual  diristian  monogram.  The  inseriptioa  is 
Greek,  mixed  with  barbarous  and  unintelligible  forms.  It  contains,  howeTer,  express 
allusions  to  Christianity,  and  states  that  whoever  wore  the  amulet  would  be  sure  to 
please  gods  and  men.'* 

f  This  legend  occurs,  with  the  figure  of  the  Sun-god,  on  the  reverse  of  a  ooia  of 
Constantine,  which  bears  on  its  obverse  the  monogram  of  Christy  ^*  as  if  he  oould  noi 
bear  to  relinquish  the  patronage  of  the  bright  lummary  which  represented  to  him,  as 
to  Augustus  and  Julian,  his  own  guardian  deity  "  (Stanley,  EaHem  Churchy  p.  193). 
Dean  Stanley  adds,—-"  The  same  tenacious  adherence  to  the  ancient  god  of  light  has 
left  its  trace,  even  to  our  own  time,  on  one  of  the  most  saored  and  universal  of  ChEb> 
tian  institutions.  The  retention  of  the  old  Pagan  name  of  Diet  Solia  or  Sundat,  for 
the  weekly  Christian  festival,  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  union  of  Pagan  and 
Christian  sentiment,  with  which  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  recommended  by  Con- 
stantine to  his  subjects.  Pagan  and  Christian  alike,  as  the  *  venerable  day  of  the 
Bun.'  His  decree  regulating  its  observance  has  been  justly  called  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Lord^s  Day.  It  was  his  mode  of  harmoniang  the  discordant  religions 
of  the  empire  under  one  common  institution."  (Compare  Dr.  Hessey's  BampUm  L» 
btreSf  pp.  77-89. 
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writera  call  him  the  eqiial  of  an  aposde  {laarrdaroXo^)^  ihey  use 
words  withont  reflection.  To  speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profana* 
tion  of  the  word." 

It  is  but  fttir  to  add  the  comment  of  Dean  Stanley  npon  this 
passage : — ^^  This  is  tme  in  itself.  Bat,  in  order  to  be  just^  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  probably  describes  the  religion  of  many 
in  that  time  besides  Oonstantine.  And  it  is  indisputable  that,  in 
spite  of  all  these  inconsistencies,  he  went  steadily  forward  in  the 
main  purpose  of  his  life,  that  of  protecting  and  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Paganism  of  Julian^  if 
judged  by  the  Paganism  of  Qicero  or  of  Pericles,  would  appear  as 
strange  a  compound  as  the  Ohristianity  of  Constantine,  if  judged 
by  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the  Beformation. 
But  Julian's  face  was  not  more  steadily  set  backwards  than  was 
Constantino's  set  forwards.  The  one  deroted  himself  to  the  re- 
▼ival  of  that  which  had  waxed  old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away ; 
the  other  to  the  advancement  of  that  whidi  year  by  year  was  ac- 
quiring new  strength  and  life."  * 

The  Edict  of  Milan  itself  is  not  couched  in  language  which 
indicates  a  profession  of  Christianity ;  nor  does  this  circumstance 
detract  from  its  importanee  as  a  noble  declaration  of  universal 
tolerance.  While  reinstating  the  Christians  in  their  civil  and 
religious  rights,  and  commanding  that  their  churches  and  all  other 
property  should  be  restored  to  them  without  delay  or  expense,  the 
two  emperors  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  have  granted  a 
free '  and  absolute  power  to  the  Christians,  (md  to  all  others^  of 
following  the  religion  which  each  individual  thinks  proper  to 
prefer,  to  which  he  has  addicted  his  mind,  and  which  he  may 
deem  the  best  adapted  to  his  own  use.  The  motives  assigned  for 
this  act  of  toleration  are  not  less  noble  than  the  principles  it  avows , 
they  are  ^'the  humane  intention  of  consulting  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  their  people,  and  the  pious  hope  that  by  such  a 
conduct  they  shall  please  and  propitiate  the  DeUy^  whose  seat  is 
in  heaven." 

The  harmony  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  did  not  last 
long.    War  broke  out  in  314;  and  Licinius,  defeated  in  two 

«  **  Lcetares  on  the  Butem  Ohurcb,*'  Lect.  VL  See  the  admirtble  illustratioii,  in 
the  same  lecture,  of  the  worering  between  Paganism  and  Ghristianitj  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  the  parallel  case  of  the  wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in 
the  English  Reformation,  of  which  Elizabeth  is  a  type  almost  as  striking  as  Gonstan- 
tine.  Upon  the  whole  subject,  the  reader  should  consult  Merirale's  Bamplon  Leetwret^ 
On  Uu  Convenion  of  ike  Soman  Smpire. 
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great  battles,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  and  at  Mardia  near 
Hadrianople,  resigned  to  Constantine  all  bis  European  posses- 
sions, except  Thrace.  He  still  retained,  in  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  empire,  provinces  richer  and  more  abundant  in  resources 
than  the  Western  ;  and  his  son  Licinius  was  soon  associated  in  the 
rank  of  Csesar  with  Crispus  and  Constantine,  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantine (a.d.  317).  Nine  years  of  internal  peace  were  spent  by 
Licinius  in  slothful  and  vicious  indulgence ;  by  Constantine  in  the 
enactment  of  important  laws,  and  in  defence  against  the  barbarians. 
While  the  young  Crispus  vindicated  the  hopes  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  by  his  victories  over  the  Franks  and  Aleroanni  on  the 
Ehine  (a.d.  320),  Constantine  himself  repulsed  the  Gothic  and 
Sarmatian  hordes,  who,  recruited  by  a  peace  of  iifty  years,  had 
once  more  crossed  the  Danube.  Having  repaired  the  bridge  of 
Trajan,  he  pursued  the  barbarians  into  Dacia ;  and  the  Goths 
purchased  peace  by  consenting  to  furnish  40,000  recruits  to  the 
Eoman  armies.  The  memory  of  these  successes  is  still  preserved 
by  coins  bearing  the  proud  legends,  The  Gothio  Victory  :  Sa/rma- 
tiu  conquered:  To  the  svidtter  of  all  the  Barbarian  JiTcUtons  ;  and 
the  flattery  of  Eusebius  declares  that  all  Scythia,  to  the  remotest 
North,  was  added  by  Constantine  to  the  empire  (a.d.  322). 

Such  greatness  could  no  longer  brook  the  rivalry  of  the  aged 
and  slothfdl  Licinius,  and  a  new  civil  war  began  in  322,  we  are  not 
told  upon  what  pretext.  Licinius  roused  himself  to  a  mighty  eflfort, 
and  mustered  an  army  of  160,000  foot  and  15,000  horse  on  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople ;  while  his  fleet  of  350  triremes  commanded 
the  passages  from  Europe  into-  Asia.  This  navy  was  furnished, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  by  the  maritime  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt ;  while  those  of  Greece 
and  the  Adriatic  could  only  supply  Constiintine  with  200  small 
vessels,  which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Crispus.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Actium  that  Roman  sovereigns 
Iiad  had  the  use  of  powerful  fleets;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
Licinius  did  not,  like  Antony,  avail  himself  of  his  navjd  superiority 
to  attack  his  rival  on  the  Adriatic  or  ^£g8ean.  The  caution  of  old 
age  may  have  induced  him  to  await  the  approach  of  the  army  of 
120,000  men,  which  Constantine  collected  at  Thessalonica,  Lici- 
nius formed  an  entrenched  position  on  the  steep  slope  rising  from 
the  bank  of  the  Hebrus  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople.  The  conflict 
which  ensued,  after  some  days  spent  in  skirmishing,  will  be  best 
told  in  the  words  of  Gibbon : — "  In  this  place  we  might  relate  a 
wonderful  exploit  of  Constantine,  which,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
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paralleled,  either  in  poetry  or  romance,  is  celebrated,  not  by  a 
venal  orator  devoted  to  his  fortune,  but  by  an  historian,  the  partial 
enemy  of  his  fame.  We  are  assured  that  the  valiant  emperor 
threw  himself  into  the  river  Hebrus,  accompanied  only  by  twelve 
horsemen,  and  that  by  the  efforts  or  terror  of  his  invincible  arm, 
he  broke,  slaughtered,  and  put  to  flight  a  host  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  credulity  of  Zosiiuus  prevailed  so  strongly 
over  his  passion,  that,  among  the  events  of  the  memorable  battle 
of  Hadrian  ople,  he  seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished,  not 
the  most  important,  but  the  most  marvellous.  The  valour  and 
danger  of  Constantino  are  attested  by  a  slight  wound  which  he 
received  in  the  thigh ;  but  it  may  be  discovered,  even  from  an 
imperfect  narration,  and  perhaps  a  cwrupted  text,  that  the  victory 
was  obtained  no  less  by  the  conduct  of  the  general  than  by  the 
courage  of  the  hero ;  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched 
round  to  occupy  a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  construction  of  a  bridge ;  and  that 
Licinius,  perplexed  by  so  many  artful  evolutions,  was  reluctantly 
drawn  from  his  advantageous  post,  to  combat  on  equal  ground  on 
the  plain.  The  contest  was  no  longer  equal.  His  confused  mul- 
titude of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  by  the  experienced 
veterans  of  the  West.  Thirty-four  thousand  men  are  reported  to 
have  been  slain.  The  fortified  camp  of  Licinius  was  taken  by 
assault  on  the  evening  of  the  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  had  retired  to  the  mountains^  surrendered  themselves 
the  next  day  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror ;  and  his  rival,  who 
could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  confined  himself  within  the  walls 
of  Byzantium."  The  Battle  of  Hadrianople  was  fought  on  the  Srd 
of  July,  A.D.  323. 

Licinius  had  still  a  stronghold  in  Byzantium,  which  had  been 
restored  and  fortified ;  and  his  superior  naval  force,  rightly  used, 
could  not  only  have  kept  the  city  sullied,  but  have  crushed  the 
fleet  on  which  the  besiegers  were  depending.  But  while  they  lay 
inactive  in  the  HeUespont,  Constantino  commanded  his  son  Crispus 
to  force  the  passage.  A  two^ays'  sea-fight  ensued.  About  noon 
of  the  second  day  the  south  wind,  whidb  is  needed  to  overcome  the 
outward  current,  came^  to  the  aid  of  the  western  fleet,  and  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  Crispus  did  the  rest.  Amandus,  the 
admiral  of  Licinius,  withdrew  the  shattered  relics  of  his  fleet  to 
Chalcedon,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  with  the  loss  of  130  ships  and 
5000  men.  Constantine  now  pressed  the  siege  of  Byzantiijm  with 
such  vigour,  that  Licinius  fled  with  his  treasures  to  Chalcedon ; 
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ftnd,  bj  a  last  vigoronB  effort,  he  raised  an  army  of  from  fifty  to 
Bixtj  thonsaDd  men  in  Bithynia.  But  theae  raw  levies  were  power- 
less against  the  division  of  his  veteran  army  with  which  Constant- 
tine  in  person  crossed  the  Bosporus.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Chrysopolis  (the  modem  Scutari),  and  lidnius  retired 
to  Kicomedia  (Sept.  18).  The  intercession  of  his  wife  Constantia, 
the  sister  of  Constantine,  procured  his  pardon  at  the  cost  of  abdi- 
cation. But  his  arrival  at  Thessaloniea,  his  place  of  banishment, 
was  soon  followed  by  his  execution,  on  the  pretext  of  a  con- 
spiracy, in  violation  of  his  conqueror's  oath  (a.d.  824).  Mean- 
while the  reunion  of  the  empire  under  Constantine  was  signalized 
by  the  appointment  of  his  lliird  son,  Constantius,  to  the  dignity 
of  Cflesar,  already  held  by  Crispus  and  Constantine  (Nov.  8,  ±jk 
823). 

The  Ml  of  Byzantium  ensued,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the 
last  defeat  of  licinius ;  but  its  resistance  had  the  most  memorable 
consequences.  It  was  doubtless  during  the  si^e,  that  Constantine 
was  struck  with  those  advantages  of  its  position,  which  had  long 
before  attracted  the  attention  of  Poly  bins,  and  which  mark  it  as 
the  one  spot  of  the  Old  World  best  fitted  to  be  the  capital  of  an 
universal  empire.  For,  let  it  be  observed,  we  are  still  concerned 
with  times  and  nations  that  had  not  unlearned  that  fatal  dream. 
For  such,  a  capital  was  required,  central  in  regard  to  the  countries 
round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  tlie  area  of 
ancient  civilization.  But  the  higher  civilization  of  modem  times, 
which  is  based  on  the  willing  concord  of  free  states,  and  developed 
by  the  spontaneous  energy  of  free  commerce,  demands — we  will  not 
say  a  capital,  for  it  renounces  the  idea  of  empire — but  a  centre  of 
influence,  placed  in  a  very  different  position,  where  it  may  command 
the  limitless  ocean,  which  is  at  once  its  universal  path  and  the 
type  of  its  all-embraoing  freedom.  But  the  Bosporus  is  the  true 
site  for  the  capital  of  such  an  empire  as  Diodetian  and  Constan- 
tine aspired  to  perpetuate,  for  such  as  has  since  tempted  the  bar- 
barian ambition  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Ruse.  Diocletian  had 
set  the  example  of  choosing  a  site  upon  the  frontiers  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  whence  he  could  at  once  ^^ourb  with  a  powerful 
arm  the  barbarians  who  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tanais,  and  watch  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  the  conduct  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  who  indignantly  supported  tiie  yoke  of  an 
ignominious  treaty."  But  tiie  immense  advantages  of  the  site 
of  Byzantium  even  over  that  of  Nicomedia  give  a  decia  ve  proof 
of  the  higher  genius  of  Constantine.     Placed  on  the  inner  of 
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the  two  straits  whioh  oonnect  tlie  Enxine  and  the  MgSdEitiy  the 
narrow  passage  and  rapid  adverse  current  of  the  Hellespont  needs 
only  the  addition  of  moderate  defences  to  protect  it  against  an 
attack  firom  the  Mediterranean,  while  its  own  fleets,  for  which  the 
inlet  of  the  Golden  Horn  forms  a  splendid  harbonr,  can  issue  forth 
at  will  on  this  side,  and  command  on  the  other  the  rich  corn-fields 
of  the  Ukraine  and  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  access  is  gained  to  every  portion  of  the  continent  Constan- 
tino might  be  pardoned  for  not  foreseeing  those  political  combiner 
tions,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  would  cause  a  position  so 
impregnable  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  protecting  powers  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  be  overawed  on  the  other  by  a  strong  arsenal,  placed 
in  the  very  midst  of  what  seemed  a  Byzantine  lake,  and  belonging 
to  a  mighty  empire  that  should  arise  among  the  barbarians  of 
the  north.  Much  less  could  he  foresee  that  the  city  thus  threat* 
iened,  while  still  bearing  his  name,  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
another  power,  which,  springing  up  among  the  Turanian  races  of 
Central  Asia,  should  overthrow  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  force 
its  way  through  Asia  Minor  to  take  Constantinojde  in  reverse ;  or 
that  it  would  be  defended  by  other  mighty  nations,  sprung  from 
the  western  barbarians  whom  he  had  so  lately  conquered,  one 
ruling  in  the  distant  island  where  his  army  had  raised  him  to  the 
purple,  and  another  holding  military  possession  of  Bome.  But  this 
at  least  may  be  said  for  his  sagacity,  that  the  city  of  his  choice 
remained  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Boraan  Empire  in  unbroken 
succession  for  eleven  centuries ;  and  that,  exactly  four  centuries 
after  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  we  have  seen  it  saved,  in  our  day, 
from  conquest  by  the  Russians.  Among  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  history  of  the  world  may  be  divided,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  that  which  should  choose  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  in 
824,  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  its  rescue  from  the 
Russian  attack  in  1858,  as  three  signal  epochs.*  The  foundations 
of  the  new  city  were  laid  in  the  year  324,  but  it  will  be  most 
conveniently  described  in  connection  with  its  dedication  in  380, 
after  we  have  noticed  the  events,  some  of  them  of  deep  and  tragic 
interest,  which  occurred  during  the  seven  years  that  it  took  in 
building. 

The  year  after  the  death  of  Licinius,  which  was  the  twentieth 

*  It  waB  currently  reported,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Crimean  War,  that  the  Bmperor 
Nicholas,  who  was  no  little  of  a  fatalist,  was  inflaenced  in  the  choice  of  the  time  for 
Ms  attaick  by  a  prophecy,  or  a  popular  belief^  that  the  cyde  of  foar  centuries  would 
comptets  the  teim  of  Turkish  domination  on  the  Bospons, 
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of  the  reign  of  CoQBtantine,  was  also  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  moment  that  Con- 
stantine  found  himself  the  sole  master  of  the  empire,  he  openly 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  recommended  its  adoption 
by  circular  letters  to  his  subjects.  Succeeding,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  traditions  of  the  Roman  state,  to  the  headship  of  the 
national  religion,  he  was  not  prepared  to  draw  subtle  distinctions 
between  his  supremacy  over  his  Christian  subjects  in  matters  civil 
and  ecclesiasticaL  There  was  no  formal  act  by  which  Constantino 
made  Christianity  the  established  religion,  in  the  sense  of  making 
a  general  provision  for  its  ministers,  or  making  its  profession  a 
condition  of  civil  privileges ;  nor  was  it  till  after  his  time  that 
any  direct  attempt  was  made  to  legislate  against  Paganism.  But 
the  edict  of  toleration  issued  from  Milan  had  already  been  followed 
by  the  decree  for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  already  noticed,  the  use 
of  prayers  in  the  army,  the  abolition  of  crucifixion,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  discouragement  of  infanti- 
cide, the  prohibition  of  private  divinations,  of  licentious  and  cruel 
rites,  and  of  gladiatorial  games.  ^^  Every  one  of  these  steps  was 
a  gain  to  the  Eoman  empire  and  to  mankind,  such  as  not  even  the 
Antonines  had  ventured  to  attempt,  and  of  those  benefits  none  has 
been  altogether  lost."  The  emperor  himself  practised  the  forms 
of  Christian  worship.  ^^  Not  only  did  he  at  the  festival  of  Easter 
spend  the  night  in  pray«*  with  every  appearance  of  devotion,  and 
even  preside  at  the  most  sacred  ceremonies,  but  he  alternately,  as 
student  or  teacher,  took  part  in  Christian  preaching. ....  If  he 
did  listen  to  the  sermons  of  others,  it  was  r^arded  as  an  act  of 
the  highest  condescension.  Eusebius  has  left  us  an  account  of 
one  which  he  himself  delivered  to  the  maroeUoua  ma/riy  as  he  calls 
him,  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  in  the  palace. 
There  was  a  crowded  audience.  The  emperor  stood  erect  the  whole 
time ;  would  not  be  induced  to  sit  down  on  the  throne  close  by ; 
paid  the  utmost  attention ;  would  not  hear  of  the  sermon  being  too 
long ;  insisted  on  its  continuance ;  and,  on  being  again  entreated 
to  sit  down,  replied,  with  a  frown,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear 
the  truths  of  religion  in  any  easier  posture.  More  often  he  was 
himself  the  preacher.  One  such  sermon  has  been  preserved  to  us 
by  Eusebius.  These  sermons  wwe  always  in  Latin ;  but  they  were 
translated  into  Greek  by  interpreters  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
On  these  occasions  a  general  invitation  was  issued,  and  thousands 
of  people  flocked  to  the  palace,  to  hear  the  emperor  turned  preacher. 
He  stood  erect ;  and  then,  with  a  set  countenance  and  grave  voice, 
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poured  forth  his  addrees ;  to  which,  at  the  striking  passages,  the 
audience  responded  with  loud  cheers  of  approbation,  the  emperor 
vainly  endeavouring  to  det^r  them  by  pointing  upwards,  as  if  to 
transfer  the  glory  from  himself  to  heaven.  He  usually  preached  on 
the  general  system  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the  follies  of  Paganism ; 
the  Unity  and  Providence  of  God ;  the  scheme  of  redemption ;  the 
judgment ;  and  then  attacked  fiercely  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of 
the  courtiers,  who  cheered  lustily,  but  did  nothing  of  what  he  had 
told  them.  On  one  occasion,  he  caught  hold  of  one  of  them,  and 
drawing  on  the  ground  with  his  spear  the  figure  of  a  man,  said, 
*  In  this  space  is  contained  all  that  you  will  carry  with  you  after 
death/ ''  *  He  built  churches,t  and  showed  personal  favour  to 
certain  bishops ;  and  assumed  the  power  of  a  moderator,  presiding 
over  the  settlement  of  questions  of  faith  and  practice  by  the  voice 
of  the  bishops,  whom  his  sole  rule  enabled  him  now  first  to  assem- 
ble from  all  quarters  of  the  empire.  It  was  in  this  character  that 
he  convened  at  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,  a  city  not  far  from  the  imperial 
residence  of  Kicomedia,  that  which  is  properly  regarded  as  the 
First  (EovmeniccA  CouneU^X  which  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Council  of  Kice,  and  which  framed  that  great  sym- 
bol of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Nioenb  Cbeed.§ 

Such  councils  have  never  been  convened  except  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  already  dividing  the  Church.  ^'  The  meeting 
of  a  General  Council,"  it  has  been  well  said,  ^Ms,  in  ecclesiastical 

*  Stanley,  JBattem  Churchy  Lect  tL  The  custom  of  applause  from  the  audience  in 
the  churches  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  homilies  of  John  Chrysostom,  the  "golden- 
numthed"  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

f  It  is  from  tiie  age  of  Constantine  that  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  ardiltecture,  which  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman  banliea^  or  court  of 
Justice,  in  which  the  main  body  of  the  building  (called  the  nave^  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  interior  of  a  ship,  fuofU)  accommodated  the  throng  of  persons  assembled  by 
bosfaiess  or  curiosity ;  the  a»te  {ala,  ^''uigs),  dirided  from  the  nave  by  the  pillars  that 
upheld  the  principal  roof,  afforded  tnev  passage  as  well  as  retirement  finm  the  crowd ; 
while  the  semicircular  end  (or  ap$e)  of  the  building  gave  accommodation  to  the  pretor 
or  Judge  and  his  assessors,  with  those  who  had  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  These 
difisions  of  the  baailiea  became  severally  the  nave,  the  att/at,  and  the  ekoir  of  the  churchy 
which  often  retained  the  name  of  banliea.  Among  the  oldest  and  finest  examples  of 
these  Christian  basilicsB  were  those  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome,  the  former  erected 
by  Constantine  on  the  site  of  the  present  St  Peter's,  the  Utter  built  by  Honorius. 

I  The  title  (Ecumenical^  which  may  be  loosely  rendered  Uhiversalj  is  expliuned  in 
a  note  on  p.  698. 

§  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Nie«M  Creed  of  our  Liturgy  con* 
tains  more  than  the  creed  fituned  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  latter  part,  concerning 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  added  by  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople,  in 
A.1I.  881,  which  also  made  alterations  !n  the  former  part  of  the  cretid,  and  thus 
broke  through  its/fia%. 
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history,  what  a  pitched  battle  is  in  military  history ; "  *  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  parallel  has  ever,  held  good  in  respect 
of  the  passion,  and  sometimes  even  the  personal  violence, 
bronght  to  the  decision  of  the  points  at  issue.  The  contro- 
versy to  be  decided  in  the  present  case  was  that  raised  by 
Abius,  a  native  of  Cyrenaica,  and  presbyter  of  Alesuindria,  re- 
specting the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  debate,  which 
has  l^ted  from  the  time  when  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  down 
to  our  own  day,  had  come  by  this  time  to  involve  ^^the 
excess  of  dogmatism  foimded  upon  the  most  abstract  words 
in  the  most  abstract  region  of  human  thought"  Not  content 
>vith  the  mystery  of  the  Deity,  taught  without  explanation  by 
John  and  Paul,  concerning  the  Divine  Word,  who  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  and  was  God, — God  manifested  in  the 
flesh, — divines  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  oriental  sublety 
speculated  on  the  manner  in  which  the  terms  FaOh&r^  Son^  and 
Ovhf-iegoU&n,  could  be  explained,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Trinity 
could  subsist  as- three  coequal  persona  and  yet  one  God.  In  the 
year  318^  Alexander,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  having  asserted 
in  a  conference  with  his  clergy  the  unity  of  substance  in  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  was  accused  by  Arius  of  falling  into 
the  error  of  Sabellius,  who  had  taught  iJliat  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  but  manifestations  of  the  One  Gh)d. 
Arius  maintained  that  the  Son  derived  his  being  from  the  Father, 
within  the  limits  of  time,  though  before  the  creation  of  the 
universe;  that  thus  the  Son  was  the  first  of  created  beings, 
though  infinitely  above  all  others ;  and  that  he  was  endowed  by 
the  Father  with  such  a  plenitude  of  divine  attributes,  as  rightly 
to  be  called  God,  though  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  character 
of  Arius,  whom  Alexander  himself  had  raised  to  the  highest  place 
among  hia  clergy,  and  the  fame  of  his  ascetic  piety,  soon  gained 
him  numerous  adherents  among  the  clei^y  and  people  who  shared 
his  fervid  African  temperament ;  and  he  enlisted  the  populace  on 
his  side  by  embodying  his  dogmas  in  songs  which  were  sung  by 
sailors  on  their  watches,  by  millers  at  their  work,  and  by  trav- 
ellers on  the  road.  Condemned  by  a  synod  of  100  African 
bishops  in  a.i).  321,  Arius  travelled  about,  propagating  his  doc- 
trines, as  a  persecuted  man.  The  excitement  which  ensued 
throughout  Egypt  is  thus   described    by  Eusebius: — ^*' Bishop 

*  Stanlejr,  Ledurn  tm.  the  Sueartf  of  the  Eatttm  Church,  p.  88.  The  reader  is  rfr^ 
fefted  to  the  Lectures  IL — vi  for  a  moat  exhaoatiTe  and  graphic  account  of  the  Coiid> 
fil  of  Niqe,  and  the  whole  rcUtiona  of  Gonatantine  to  Christianity. 
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rose  against  bishop,  district  against  district,  onlj  to  be  compared 
to  the  Symplegades  dashed  against  each  other  on  a  stormy  day.*' 
What  was  afterwards  said  of  Constantinople,  when  the  dispute  had 
reached  its  height,  must  have  been  true  of  Alexandria  thus  early : 
"  Every  comer,  every  alley  of  the  city,  was  foil  of  these  discu&- 
sions — ^the  streets,  tiie  market-places,  the  drapers,  the  money- 
changers, the  victuallers.  Ask  a  man,  H(yw  many  dbdi  f — ^he 
answers  by  dogmatizing  on  generated  and  ungenerated  being.  In- 
quire the  price  of  Iread^  and  you  are  told,  the  Son  is  subordinate 
to  ths  Father.  Ask  if  the  bath  isready^  and  you  are  told.  The  Son 
aroee  out  cfnothing.^^  * 

Meanwhile  the  views  of  Anus  found  favour  in  the  imperial  city 
of  Nicomedia,  whose  bishop,  Eusebius,  absolved  him  from  the 
Alexandrine  excommunication,  convened  a  synod  in  Bithynia 
on  his  behalf,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Constantino  in  his  favour.f 
The  emperor  attempted  the  part  of  a  mediator,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  which  throws  a  most  interesting  light  upon 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  epoch  (a.d.  824).  ^^  He  describes  (as 
usual,  with  the  attestation  of  an  oath)  his  mission  of  uniting  the 
world  under  one  head.  He  expresses  the  hope  with  which  he 
turned  from  the  distracted  West  to  the  Eastern  regions  of  his 
empire,  as  those  from  which  Divine  light  had  first  sprung.  Bvty 
oh  I  divine  and  glorious  Providence^  what  woumd  hoe  fallen  on  my 
ea/re — nay,  rather  on  my  heart  I  And,  with  an  earnestness  which 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  not  sincere,  and  with  arguments,  which 
modem  theologians  have  visited  with  the  severest  condemnation, 
but  which  the  ancient  and  orthodox  historian  Socrates  has  not 
hesitated  to  call  wonderfol  and  full  of  wisdom,  he  entreats  the 
combatants  to  abandon  these  fotile  and  interminable  disputes,  and 
to  return  to  the  harmony  which  became  their  common  faith. 
Oive  me  bach  my  calm  days  and  my  quiet  nights  /  light  and  cheer- 
fvlness  instead  of  tears  amd  grooms.  He  had  come  as  far  as  Nico- 
media, the  capital  of  the  East ;  he  entreats  them  to  open  for  him 
the  way  to  the  East,  and  to  enable  him  to  see  them  and  all 
rejoicing  in  restored  freedom  and  unity."  %  When  this  appeal  had 
proved  in  vain,  and  a  western  bisliop,  Hosius  of  Corduba,  sent  to 

*  In  anadon  to  their  dogma,  that  the  Son,  tike  the  material  muFerse,  was  created  • 
ont  of  nothing,  the  AHana  were  called  EwukonHanB  (from  the  phrase  k^  ovk  hnuvy 
cmt  of  what  doet  wd  «eu^ 

f  Eusebius  most  not  be  confounded  with  his  more  celebrated  namesake,  the  bishop 
of  Oeasarea,  who  was  also  inclined  to  Arianism, 

}  Euseb.  VU.  CotuL  il  68—78 ;  Staidej,  Mutem  Church,  p.  87. 
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make  inquiries  at  Alexandria,  had  returned  with  a  report  nnfa- 
vonrable  to  Ariua,  Constantine  himself  conceived  ^^  by  a  kind  of 
divine  inspiration" — ^for  such  are  his  own  words — ^the first  idea  of 
convening  a  Council  of  the  EepresentativeB  of  the  whole  Church. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
first  attempt  to  fix  a  standard  of  CaOuHic  doctrine,  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority  in  a  representative  assembly  of  the  whole  Church,  was 
the  first  fruit  of  the  union  of  the  supreme  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  Council  of  Kicsea,  like  all  the  eighteen  general 
councils  that  followed  it,  down  to  that  of  Trent,  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  State.  By  this  first  example  a  General  Council 
was  exhibited  as  ^^  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian 
empire,"  and  the  doctrine  was  established  that  ^^  General  Councils 
may  not  be  gathered  together  but  by  the  commandment  and  will 
of  princes."  *  The  importance  of  the  epoch  is  not  exa^^rated  by 
Dean  Stanley : — ^^  It  was  the  earliest  great  historical  event,  so  to 
speak,  which  had  affected  the  whole  Church  since  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age.  In  the  two  intervening  centuries,  there  had  been 
many  striking  incidents,  two  or  three  great  writers,  abundance  of 
curious  and  instructive  usages.  But  all  was  isolated  and  frag- 
mentary. Even  the  persecutions  are  imperfectly  known.  We  are 
still  in  the  catacombs;  here  and  there  a  light  appears  to  guide  us ; 
there  and  there  is  the  authentic  grave  of  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  or 
:the  altar  or  picture  of  a  primitive  assembly;  but  the  regular 
<course  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  still  waiting  to  begin,  and  it  does 
not  be^n  till  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Church  meets  the  Empire  face  to  face.  The  excitement,  the 
shock,  the  joy,  the  disappointment,  the  hope  of  the  meeting,  com- 
municate themselves  to  us.  It  is  one  of  those  moments  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  occur  once,  and  cannot  be  repeated. 
It  is  the  last  point  whence  we  can  look  back  on  the  dark, 
broken  road  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  It  is  the  first 
point  whence  we  can  look  forward  to  the  new  and  comparatively 
smooth  and  easy  course  which  the  Church  will  have  to  pursue  for 
two  centuries,  indeed,  in  some  sense,  for  twelve  centuries  onwards. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Nioene  and  the  ante-Nicene 
age  is  the  most  definite  that  we  shall  find  till  we  arrive  at  the 
inv.a&ion  of  the  barbarians." 

*  Article  zzL  of  the  Church  of  England.  Dean  Stanley  points  oat  that  this  was  •!• 
most  implied  in  the  phrase,  **  (EtwrnmuAotd  Synod,*'  that  is,  an  ^  Imperial  Gathering; " 
for  ithe  technical  meaning  of  the  word  ouunf/Uvn  (literally  the  inkdlnUd  world)  was  the 
•Somam  Umpire,  even  m  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament    (Lnke  iL  I.) 
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In  obedience  to  the  imperial  letters,  318  bishops,  each  attended 
by  two  presbyters  or  deacons  and  three  slaves  (this,  at  least,  was 
the  retinne  allowed),  assembled  at  Nicsea  about  Whitsuntide  of  the 
year  325.  Amongst  its  most  important  members,  Alexandria  was 
represented  by  the  Patriarch,  or  Pope^  Alexander,*  by  the  Here- 
siarch  Arius,  and  his  destined  opponent,  Athakasius,  ^^  a  small,, 
insignificant  young  man,  of  hardly  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
of  bright,  serene  countenance.  Though  he  is  but  the  deacon — 
the  chief  deacon,  or  archdeacon  f — of  Alexander,  he  has  closely 

*  Like  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  a  later  age  ((u/  wA  yeC)^  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
was  already  called  officially  the  Pofe.  '*  PajDO)  that  strange  and  aniyersal  mixture  of 
fiuniliar  endearment  and  of  rererential  awe,  extended  fai  a  general  sense  to  all  Greek 
Presbyters  and  all  Latin  bishops,  was  the  special  address  which,  long  before  the  name 
of  patnatek  or  arehhuikopy  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  This 
peonliar  appUcation  of  a  name,  in  itself  expressing  simple  affection,  is  thus  explained : 
— ^Down  to  Heraclas  (A,n.  280),  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  the  sole  Egyptian 
bishop,  was  called  ^66a  (&ther),  and  his  clergy  JSldera.  From  his  time  more  bishops 
were  created,  who  then  received  the  name  of  Abba ;  and  consequently  the  name  of 
Pafa  (ab-abOf  t.  a,  /mt/'^  jMi<rtti»=:grand&ther)  was  appropriated  to  the  primate;  The 
Roman  account  (inconsistent  with  facts)  is  that  the  name  was  first  given  to  Cyril,  as 
representing  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  48 1)^  The  name  was 
fixed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  seventh  century."    (Stanley.) 

f  This  was  ''an  office  very  different  from  that  which  is  called  by  the  same 
name  among  ourselves.  It  was  then  literally  what  the  word  implies,  '  the  Chief  of  ' 
the  Deacons,'  the  head  of  that  body  of  deacons  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  upon  the 
bishop.  Of  this  kind  is  the  office  which  still  bears  the  name  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  which  is  rendered  illustrious  to  Eastern  Christians  by  the  two  great  names  of 
Archdeacon  Stephen  and  Archdeacon  Athanasius.'*  Athanasius,  who  was  probably  a 
Copt,  or  pure  Egyptian,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander,  and  been  appointed 
to  his  office,  in  consequence  of  a  most  singular  event  From  the  windows  of  a  lofty 
house,  in  which  Alexander  was  entertaining  his  deigy,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  game  in  which  some  children  were  engaged  on  the  sea-shore.  On  being  brou^t  to 
the  bishop,  they  reluctantly  confessed  that  they  had  been  enacting  a  baptism,  and 
that  one  of  them,  having  been  chosen  by  them  to  play  the  part  of  a  bishop,  had 
dipped  them  in  the  sea.  Finding  that  the  boy-bishop  had  administered  the  sacra- 
ment with  all  the  proper  forms,  he  pronounced  the  sacrament  valid,  himself  added 
the  oil  of  confirmation,  and,  struck  with  the  knowledge  and  gravity  of  the  boy-bishop, 
he  took  him  under  his  own  charge.  *'  This  little  boy  was  Athanasius,  already  showing 
the  union  of  seriousness  and  sport  which  we  shall  see  in  his  after  years.  That  childish 
game  is  the  epitome  of  the  ecclesiastical  feelings  of  his  time  and  of  his  country.  The 
ehildren  playing  on  the  shore,  the  old  man  looking  at  them  with  interest, — these,  in- 
deed, are  incidenU  which  belong  to  every  age  of  the  world.  But  only  in  the  eariy 
centuries  could  have  been  found  the  immersion  of  the  baptised,  the  necessity  of  a  bishop 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  the  mixture  of  freedom  and  superstition  which  could  regard 
as  serious  a  sacrament  so  lightly  performed.  In  the  Coptic  Church  is  there  the  best 
likeness  of  this  Eastern  reverence  for  the  sacred  acts  of  children.  A  child  still 
draws  the  lots  in  the  patriarchal  elections.  By  children  is  still  performed  the  greater 
part  of  their  innocent  child-like  services."  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  dose  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicea,  Alexander  died,  and  Athanasius  was  elected  to  succeed  bun  m  the  see  of 
Alexandria. 
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riveted  the  attention  of  the  asserably  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
arguments.  He  is  already  taking  the  words  out  of  the  bishop's 
mouth,  and  briefly  acting  in  reality  the  part  he  had  before,  as  a 
child,  acted  in  name,  and  that  in  a  few  months  he  will  be  called 
to  act  both  in  name  and  in  reality."  Besides  the  other  Egyptian 
bishops  and  presbyters,  amongst  whom  were  the  firmest  friends  of 
Arius,  there  appeared  his  fanatic  enemies,  the  wild  ascetic  hermits 
from  the  interior,  "not  Greeks,  nor  Grecized  Egyptians,  bnt 
genuine  Copts,  speaking  the  Greek  language  not  at  all,  or  with 
great  difficulty ;  living  half  or  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  the 
desert;  their  very  names  taken  from  the  heathen  gods  of  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs."  Among  the  Syrian  bishops,  the 
one  next  in  rank  to  Eustathius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  of  far 
higher  personal  distinction,  was  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Csesarca  and 
Metropolitan  of  Palestine.  ^  We  honour  him  as  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history — as  the  chief  depositary  of  the  traditions 
which  connect  the  fourth  with  the  first  century.  But  in  the 
bishops  at  NicsBa  his  presence  awakened  feelings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  He  alone  of  the  Eastern  prelates  could  tell  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor ;  he  was  the  clerk  of  the  imperial 
closet ;  he  was  the  interpreter,  the  chaplain,  the  confessor  of  Con- 
stantino." He  was  strongly  suspected  of  Arianism,  and  was 
supported  by  most  of  his  suffiragan  bishops  from  Palestine.  The 
remoter  East  sent  as  its  representatives  James,  Bishop  of  Kisibis, 
whose  ascetic  sanctity  and  miraculous  fame  had  earned  for  him 
the  name  of  the  Moses  of  Mesopotamia ;  his  consin  Aristaces, 
Bishop  of  Armenia,  and,  from  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  empire, 
John  the  Persian,  who  bore  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  India. 
Among  the  prelates  of  Asia  Minor  was  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  the 
imperial  city  of  !Nicomedia,  and  two  who  had  already  obtained  a 
fabulous  reputation,  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  and  Spirid- 
ion  of  Cyprus,  since  the  patron  saint  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  In 
short,  the  Council  of  Nicsea  was  in  substance  a  synod  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  Of  its  318  bishops,  no  less  than  810  came  from 
the  division  of  the  empire  embraced  in  the  name  of  Hellenism, 
and  which  soon  formed  the  Greek  empire. 

Of  the  Latin  Church,  Sylvester,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  himself 
too  aged  for  the  journey,  sent  the  two  presbyters  who  should  have 
attended  him.  ''  In  this  simple  deputation  later  writers  have  seen 
(and  perhaps  by  a  gradual  process  the  connexion  might  be  traced) 
the  first  germ  of  legati  d  latere.  Bat  it  must  have  been  a  very 
far-seeing  eye  which  in  Victor  and  Viucentius,  the  two  unknown 
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elders,  representing  their  sick  old  bishop,  could  have  detected  the 
predecessors  of  Pandnlf  or  of  Wolsey."  Milan,  Calabria,  Sicily, 
and  Gaul,  sent  each  one  bishop ;  and  the  most  remote,  but  most 
important,  was  Hosins,  of  Cordnba  in  Spain,  the  confidant  of 
Constantine.  Pannonia  sent  Domnns,  and  even  the  Goths  were 
represented  by  Theophilus,  the  teacher  of  the  great  evangelist  of 
the  nation,  XJlphilas.  The  bishops  alone  roted ;  but  tihe  pres- 
byters took  an  active  part  in  the  discassions,  the  coarse  of  which 
mnst  be  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  It  is  enongh  to  say 
that  the  main  issue  was  at  last  reduced  literally  to  ^^  one  jot"  (the 
Greek  letter  iota).  Both  parties  were  prepared  to  subscribe  the 
same  creed,  except  for  the  difference  of  that  single  letter  in  a  single 
word  In  the  confession : — "  I  believe  in  One  God,  the  Father 
Almiohtt,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  inyisible ;  And  in  One  Lobd,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  Very  God 
of  Tery  God,  Begotten,  not  made,  JBemg  of  one  subsUmoe^  with 
the  Father," — ^the  general  form  of  which  was  first  proposed  by 
the  semi-Arian,  Ensebins  of  Ceesarea, — ^the  Arians  would  have 
been  content  with  the  substitution  of  the  phrase,  ^^  Being  of  a  Uks 
BubsUmoe  \  with  the  Fatlier."  On  this  point,  which  gave  the  two 
parties  the  names  o{  Sbmotutans  and  Somoum&ian8j  the  decision 
turned  :  Arius  was  anathematized  by  the  Council,  for  no  affirmation 
of  truth  was  henceforth  deemed  valid  without  a  curse  on  its  deniers ; 
and  the  civil  arm  followed  up  the  sentence  by  banishing  him  to 
Ulyricum,  with  two  Afirican  bishops,  who  alone  of  all  his  friends 
remained  firm  against  the  persuasions  of  their  brethren  and  the 
threats  of  Constantino.  The  later  history  of  Arius  is  obscure ;  we 
only  know  that  he  was  restored  to  the  commanion  of  the  Church, 
but  not  permitted  to  return  to  Alexandria.  His  death,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  at  Constantinople  in  836,  was  ascribed 
by  the  Athanasian  party  to  a  divine  judgment,  on  the  eve  of  his 
formal  reception  into  fellowship,  and  by  some  of  the  Arians  to 
poison.  The  relation  in  which  the  Nicene  Council  left  Constantine 
himself  to  the  Christian  Church  is  well  defined  by  Dean  Stanley : — 
^^  His  leading  idea  was  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  as  he  had 
restored  it  to  the  Empire.  In  the  execution  of  this  idea  two  courses 
of  action  presented  themselves  to  him,  as  they  have  to  all  ecclesias- 
tical statesmen  ever  since.    He  stands  at  the  head  of  aU,  in  the 


*  VfiooOffioc,  or  6fiobat/K.  in  English  characters,  Bomourioff, 
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fact  that  he  combined  them  both  m  himBelf.  In  him  both  the 
latitudinarian  and  the  persecutor  may  find  their  earliest  prece- 
dents, which  were  both  alike  approved  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  that 
a^,  though  in  later  times  he  has  been  as  severely  condemned  for 
the  one  as  he  has  been  praised  for  the  other.  Ko  scheme  of  com- 
prehension has  been  broader,  on  the  one  hand,  than  that  put 
forward  in  his  letter  of  advice  to  Alexander  and  Arius ;  and  on 
the  other,  when  this  failed,  he  still  pursued  the  same  end,  with 
the  same  tenacity,  by  the  directly  opposite  means  of  enforcing 
uniformity,  to  us  long  familiar,  but  first  introduced  by  him  into 
the  Churdi, — ^the  hitherto  unknown  practice  of  subscription  to  the 
articles  of  a  written  creed,  and  the  infliction  of  civil  penalties  on 
those  who  refused  to  conform." 

If  in  some  features  of  this  picture  we  recognise  a  parallel  to  the 
first  princely  ^^  head  upon  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,"  the 
resemblance  is  not  diminished  by  those  domestic  tragedies  which 
marked  the  latter  part  of  Cionstantine's  reign  as  far  worse  than  the 
beginning — a  deterioration  which  we  may  ascribe  in  part  to  the 
flattery  of  his  ecclesiastical  courtiers,  and  in  part  to  the  demoraliz- 
ing influence  of  oriental  habits.  In  the  year  after  the  Council 
of  Nice  (a.d.  326),  he  visited  Bome  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  his 
Vicennalia.    His  arrival  happened  just  before  the  15th  of  July, 

'<  The  proud  Ides  of  QuinctiliB," 

when  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Begillns  was  celebrated  by  the  annual 
procession  of  the  equestrian  order 

^  From  Castor  in  the  Fomm 
To  Man  without  the  waU.'* 

The  emperor  was  so  imprudent  as  to  deride  the  pageant  in  which  he 
had  revised  to  share ;  and  when,  in  the  riot  that  ensued,  word  was 
brought  to  him  that  stones  had  been  thrown  at  the  head  of  one  of 
his  statues,  he  drily  replied,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  face, 
"  It  is  very  surprising,  but  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  hurt." 

This  dangerous  comedy  was  succeeded  by  a  fearftil  domestic 
tragedy,  only  paralleled  in  later  history  by  those  of  Philip  IL, 
Isabella,  and  Don  Carlos,  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  son  Alexis. 
The  imperial  family  consisted,  first,  of  the  emperor  and  his  mother 
Helena,  and  his  three  half-brothers,  the  sons  of  Constantius  by 
Theodora,  the  step-daughter  of  Maximian .  Next,  Constantino,  like 
his  father,  before  his  union  to  Maximian's  other  daughter,  Fausta, 
had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  low-bom  Minervina,  who 
became  the  mother  of  Crispus,  while  Fausta  had  bom  to  him 
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Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Confitans.  Moreover,  Constantia, 
the  sister  of  Constantine,  married  to  Licinius  at  Milan  in  the  year 
813,  had  a  son  Licinius,  on  whom  Constantine  had  conferred  the 
dignity  of  Csesar,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  sons,  in  a.d.  317. 
Amongst  the  members  of  this  august  family,  Crispus  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  personal  merits  as  for  his  position  next  the  throne. 
His  amiable  nature  was  trained  and  his  accomplishments  culti- 
vated by  the  great  Christian  orator  Lactantius,  and  his  victory  in 
the  Hellespont  had  established  his  military  reputation.  He  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  people ;  but  that  very  favour  inflamed 
the  jealousy  between  his  father  and  himself,  which  was  the  natural 
result  of  his  position  as  the  son  of  a  repudiated  wife.  The  appoint- 
ment of  his  half-brother  Constantius  to  the  prefecture  of  the 
Gauls,  with  the  title  of  Ceesar,  while  still  an  infant,  seems  to  have 
determined  Crispus  to  claim  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  which  Con- 
stantine refused  him.  The  events  that  followed  are  obscure ;  but 
amidst  the  darkness  there  is  evidence  of  intrigues,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  Crispus  had  or  had  not  a  share. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  Constantine,  the  conqueror 
in  a  civil  war,  and  the  patron  of  a  new  religion,  had  been  exempt 
from  the  plots  which  are  the  constant  terror  of  monarchs ;  and 
many  perfidious  flatterers  must  have  surrounded  the  young  prince, 
ready  to  urge  him  on  to  any  rashness. 

As  early  as  the  1st  of  October,  a.d.  325,  we  have  an  edict  in 
which  Constantine  alludes  to  a  secret  conspiracy,  and,  while 
praying  for  the  protection  of  the  Deity,  he  follows  the  example  of 
his  worst  predecessors  by  inviting  informers  to  accuse  even  his 
most  trusted  officers  and  his  nearest  friends.  The  certainty  that 
such  wretches  would  not  spare  Crispus  may  be  connected  with  the 
probability  that  Bome,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  faith,  which  had 
been  deserted,  like  herself,  by  the  emperor,  might  seek  a  new 
Augustus  in  his  son ;  and  the  tumult  of  the  Julian  Ides  might  well 
strengthen  such  a  suspicion.  The  24th  of  the  same  month  was  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Constantino's  accession,  and  Crispus 
shared  with  his  father  the  congratulations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people.  "  Every  eye  and  every  tongue  affected  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  general  happiness,  and  the  veil  of  ceremony  and 
dissimulation  was  drawn  for  awhile  over  the  darkest  designs  of 
revenge  and  murder  " — ^are  words  which  perhaps  apply  to  more 
than  one  of  the  actors  in  the  pageant.  In  the  midst  of  the  festival 
Crispus  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  brief  examination  in  private, 
sent  secretly  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  put 
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to  death.  The  young  Licinius  was  involved  in  his  fate,  with  many 
of  their  noble  friends.  Bnt  the  story  that  the  empress  Fansta, 
after  instigating  Constantino  to  the  murder  of  her  step-son,  fell 
herself  by  the  revenge  of  Helena,  who  discovered  to  Constantino 
his  wife's  intrigue  with  a  groom  of  the  imperial  stables,  is  at 
least  doubtful.^  The  Eoman  populace  once  more  asserted  their 
freedom  of  comment  on  the  actions  of  their  princes  by  lampoons 
affixed  to  the  palace  gate,  which  declared  tliat  the  age  of  JSTero 
had  returned. 

After  this  tragedy,  Constantino  took  his  final  departure  from 
Bome ;  and  four  years  later  the  imperial  city  was  d^raded  from 
the  rank  of  the  capital  by  the  dedication  of  Constantinople,  the 
"  city  of  Constantino  "  (a.d.  330).  The  accompanying  map  will 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  that  unrivalled  site,  which  we  can  spare  but 
a  few  words  to  describe. 


Plan  of  Comstantimofls.    (AA,  Chrysocens,  Golden  Horn.) 

The  voyager,  who  passes  from  the  beautiiul  Archipelago  of  the 
.£gean  into  the  vast  land-locked  sea,  whose  name  was  changed 

*  **  Those/'  obfienres  Gibbon,  "  who  ha^e  attacked,  and  those  who  ha^e  defended 
the  character  of  Gonstantine,  have  alike  disregarded  two  ^erj  remarkable  paasagefl  of 
two  orations,  pronounced  under  the  succeeding  reign.  The  former  (by  Julian)  cele- 
brates the  Tirtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  fortune  of  the  empress  Fausta,  the  daughter, 
wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  so  many  princes.  The  latter  (a  monody  on  Gonstantine  11.) 
asserts,  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  mother  of  the  younger  Gonstantine,  who  was  slain 
three  years  after  his  fitth^r's  death,  surviyed  to  weep  over  the  &te  of  her  son.'* 

As  to  the  execution  of  Grispus,  the  unsparing  censure  of  Gibbon  should  be  com- 
pared with  Niebuhr's  more  qualified  opinion : — '*  If  peoide  will  make  a  tragedy  of  this 
event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  proved  that  Grispus  was  inno- 
oent  When  I  read  of  so  many  faisurrections  of  sons  agahist  their  fuhers,  there  seems 
to  me  nothing  improbable  in  supposmg  that  Grispus,  who  was  G«sar,  and  demanded 
the  title  of  Augustus,  which  his  &ther  reliised  him,  may  hare  thought,  *  Well,  if  I  do 
not  make  something  of  myself,  my  father  wiU  not,  for  be  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
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by  Greek  anperstition  from  the  InhoBpitable  (Axenos)  into  the 
Eiudne  (^.  «.,  Hospitable),  first  works  his  way  against  the  rapid 
current,  which  flows  for  sixty  miles  between  winding  shores  only 
three  miles  apart,  bnt  belonging  to  different  continents.  The 
channel  received  from  the  fables  of  mythology  the  name  of  Hdle^- 
parity  and  the  fame  of  the  mythic  Dardanus  is  still  preserved  in 
the  name  applied  to  it  from  the  Turkish  forts  of  the  I)a/rdanelles, 
which  gnard  the  entrance,  near  which  Troy  once  stood.  A  sail  of 
120  miles  carries  ns  across  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Vestibule  to 
the  Pontus  (Propontis),  to  the  mouth  of  the  inner  channel,  which 
gives  direct  access  to  the  Enxine,  having  a  length  of  about  seven- 
teen miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  one  and  a  half,  while  its 
least  width  (600  yards  between  the  Old  Castles  of  the  Greek 
emperors)  afforded  an  easy  ferry  to  the  old  pastoral  tribes,  who 
therefore  called  it  Bosporus,  that  is,  the  Ox-ford.^    The  mouth  of 

of  FftQBta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.'  Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  ooeor  to 
Gruspua,  rouat  have  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  might  easily  have  driven  him  into  a 
conspiracy  against  his  father.  That  a  father  should  order  his  own  son  to  bo  put  to 
death  is  certunly  repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  inconsiderate  to  assert 
that  Grispus  was  innocent.  It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantino  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt  I  infer  this  from  his  conduct  towards  the  three 
step-brothers  of  Grispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  highest  respect ;  his  unity 
and  harmony  with  his  sons  are  in  fact  truly  exemplary."  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  certain  falsehood  of  the  story  that  Constantino  was  ever  after  tormented  with 
remorse,  and  that  he  erected  a  statue  to  Grispus  with  the  inscription,  **  To  my  son, 
whom  I  ui^ustly  condemned." 

*  BfMphonu  is  a  corruption  to  be  resisted  with  the  utmost  pertinacity.  The  inner 
Ox-ford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  sea  of  Azov,  was  called  the  Cimmerian  Boeporos,  the 
outer  being  the  Thradan.  Besides  the  retention  of  the  old  name  of  Bosporus,  the 
strait  is  now  called  the  CVannel  of  Con^anUn/opU^  in  Turkish  BogJuu,  The  narrow 
part,  at  which  the  Old  du&a  were  built  by  the  Greek  emperors,  is  said  to  hare  been 
the  place  where  Handrocles  built  the  bridge  of  boats  for  Darius,  though  the  exact 
spot  must  have  been  a  little  higher  up,  where  the  sea  is  more  tranquiL  The  Old 
Gastles  were  restored  by  Mahmoud  n.  before  the  final  siege  of  Constantinople  ;  they 
are  now  caUed  Jiumili-BUar  and  AnadoH-SUar^  i.  <.,  the  Gastles  of  Roumdia  Qn 
Europe)  and  AnatoHa  (in  Asia).  TheiTtfv  or  Genoese  CaeHea  were  built  on  the  sum- 
mits of  two  opposite  hills,  upon  the  foundations  of  old  temples  of  Serapia  and  Jupiter 
Urius,  to  comnumd  the  mouth  of  the  strait  and  levy  the  toll  on  vessels  entering  the 
Bosporus.  Outside  the  mouth  were  the  Cyanem  Imuhe^  so  called  from  the  colour 
which  the  volcanic  rocks  owe  to  the  presence  of  copper.  Strabo  describes  them  as 
two  little  isles,  one  upon  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
strait,  separated  from  each  other  by  twenty  stadia  (two  geographical  miles).  The 
fabled  motion  of  these  rocks,  onbodied  in  the  name  Sfmplegadee^  is  supposed  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  circumstance  described  by  Toumefort : — "  Each  of  them  oonmsts 
of  one  craggy  island,  but  when  the  sea  is  disturbed,  the  water  covers  the  lower  parts, 
so  as  to  make  the  different  points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They  are  in  &cl 
each  Jomed  to  the  mainland  by  a  kind  of  isthmus*  and  appear  as  islands  when  this  iic 
inundated,  which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather."    The  Bosporus  itself  forms  in  its 
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tliis  Strait,  where  the  Argonauts  passed  safely  between  the  fabled 
rocks  {Sj^plegad€e\  whose  collision  crushed  the  hapless  mariner, 
received  from  early  Greek  colonists  the  more  effectual  guard  of 
the  two  cities  of  Chalcedon  on  the  Asiatic  and  Byzantium  on  the 
European  shore,  both  founded  by  the  Megarians. 

In  addition  to  the  central  position,  and  the  wonderful  command 
both  of  sea  and  land,  common  to  the  two  cities,  there  is  one 
feature  which  perfects  the  site  of  Byzantium,  the  magnificent 
harbour  formed  by  the  arm  of  the  Bosporus,  called  from  its  shape 
and  from  the  riches  daily  brought  into  it,  the  Golden  Horn  [Chry* 
90ceTaSy  in  Greek).  The  little  river  Lycus  pours  a  constant  flow 
of  fresh  water  into  this  inlet,  which  is  about  seven  miles  in  length, 
and,  from  the  absence  of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  a  constant 
depth.  The  lower  part  expands  into  a  splendid  basin,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  contracting  again  to  a  breadth 
of  only  500  yards,  where  a  chain  could  be  drawn  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  Between  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Propontis lies 
a  tongue  of  land,  which  gradually  contracts  from  a  wide  base  to 
an  obtuse  point,  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  harbour  of 
Chalcedon, — Chrysopolis,  the  modem  Scutari.  The  peninsula 
slopes  down  from  the  high  ground  of  Thrace  to  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  if  to  link  the  continent  of  Europe  to  that  of  Asia ;  and 
the  undulations  of  its  descent  form  themselves  into  seven  hills 
— ^a  fortunate  resemblance,  as  it  was  esteemed,  to  the  site  of  Bome. 
On  the  last  of  these  hills,  now  occupied  by  the  Seraglio^  stood  the 
Acropolis  of  Byzantium,  and  the  city  spread  over  the  point  of  land 
now  covered  by  the  gardens  of  the  Seraglio,  and  probably  over  the 
three  adjacent  regions  of  the  city  of  Gonstantine.  It  had  a  circuit 
of  about  four  geographical  miles.*  But  the  design  of  Constantine 
embraced  the  whole  penmsula,  with  all  its  seven  Iiills.  He  professed 
himself  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  inspiration,  alike 
in  the  choice  of  the  site  and  in  the  settlement  of  its  limits.t    '^  The 

windings  a  chain  of  aeren  lakes.  According  to  the  law  of  all  estuaries,  these  scTen 
windings  arc  indicated  bj  seyen  promontories,  forming  as  many  corresponding  bays,  on 
the  oppodte  coast ;  the  projections  on  the  one  shore  being  similar  to  the  indentations 
on  the  other.  Seyen  currents,  in  different  directions,  follow  the  windings  of  the  ooast 
Each  has  a  counter^mrrent,  and  the  water,  driven  with  violence  into  the  separate  bays, 
flows  upward  m  an  opposite  direction  in  the  other  half  of  the  channel  It  is  from  this 
caose  that  an  upward  current,  constantiy  thrown  into  the  Golden  Horn,  serves  the 
same  purpose  of  preventing  the  stagnation  of  its  waters,  that  the  tide  does  in  onr  own 
harbours. 

*  In  some  respects  the  site  of  Byzantium  resembled  that  of  Carthage. 

f  The  emperor's  silence  respecting  the  mode  of  this  intimation  is  supplied  by  the 
misgbuition  of  later  chroniclers,  **  who  describe  the  nocturnal  vision  whi<^  vpfimnA.  to 
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day  which  gave  birth  to  a  city  or  colony  was  celebrated  by  the 
Bomans  with  such  ceremonies  as  had  been  ordained  by  a  generous 
superstition;  and  though  Gonstantine might  omit  some  rites  which 
sav  ynred  too  strongly  of  their  Pagan  origin,  yet  he  was  anxious  to 
leaiC  a  deep  impression  of  hope  and  respect  on  the  minds  of  the 
spectators.  On  foot,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  him- 
self led  the  solemn  procession,  and  directed  the  line  which  was 
traced  as  the  boundary  of  the  destined  capital,  till  the  growing 
circumference  was  observed  with  astonishment  by  the  assistants, 
who  at  length  ventured  to  observe  that  he  had  already  exceeded 
the  most  ample  measure  of  a  great  city.  IshaU  stiU  advcmoe^  re- 
plied Constantino,  till  Hb,  iJie  mvtstble  guide  who  march^  hefore 
fjMy  timJcsproper  to  dtop.^^  The  walls  which  stretched  across  the 
base  of  the  peninsula  were  fifteen  stadia  (a  geographical  mile  and 
a  half)  beyond  the  ancient  walls,  and  enclosed  five  of  the  seven 
hills :  the  remaining  two  were  afterwards  built  over,  and  formed 
a  suburb,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  new  wall  by  Theodosius 
in  A.D.  413.  "  From  the  eastern  promontory  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
the  extreme  length  of  Constantinople  was  about  three  Boman 
miles,  the  circumference  measured  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
the  surface  might  be  computed  as  equal  to  about  2000  English 
acres.  The  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,^  though  situate  beyond 
the  harbour,  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  city ; 
and  this  addition  may  perhaps  authorise  the  measure  of  a  Byzan- 
tine historian,  who  assigns  sixteen  Greek  (about  fourteen  Boman) 
miles  for  the  circumference  of  his  native  city.  Such  an  extent 
may  seem  not  unworthy  of  an  imperial  residence.  Yet  Constan- 
tinople must  yield  to  Babylon  and  Thebes,  to  ancient  Rome,  to 
London,t  and  even  to  Paris." 

In  imitation  of  Rome,  the  city  was  divided  into  fourteen  wards 
(regiones)^  and  provided  with  public  buildings  for  business,  state, 
and  recreation.  The  chief  Fobum,  which  was  of  a  round  shape, 
stood  upon  the  second  hill,  on  which  Constantino  had  pitched  his 
tent  during  the  siege  of  Byzantium.    Its  centre  was  marked  by  a 

the  fancy  of  Gonatantine,  M  lie  slept  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.  The  taielar  genius 
of  the  city,  a  venerable  matron,  sinking  nnder  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities,  was 
suddenly  transfonned  into  a  blooming  maid,  whom  his  own  hands  adorned  with  the 
symbols  of  imperial  greatness." 

*  Chdata^  on  the  projection  which  contracts  the  month  of  the  Oolden  Horn,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  city,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Syoe  (or  Fiff  Treet)^  which  formed 
the  Xlllth  region  of  the  city. 

f  This  was  the  London  of  Gibbon's  time.  What  would  he  haye  said  of  the  London 
of  1866? 
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column,  composed  of  ten  cylinders  of  porphyry,  each  10  feet  high, 
upon  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  20  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by 
a  bronze  colossus  of  Apollo,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias. 
The  statue  of  the  Sun-god, — whom  the  artist  had  represented 
with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  the  globe  of  the  world  in  his  left, 
and  a  crown  of  rays  glittering  on  his  head, — ^was  invested  with 
Christian  emblems,*  and  made  to  do  duty  as  the  image  of  the 
emperor — a  medley  of  heathenism,  Christianity,  and  imperialism, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  fit  type  of  Constantine's  system  ol 
goYemment  in  church  and  state.  The  site  of  the  splendid  Hip- 
poiNBOHB— destined  to  be  deluged  with  blood  by  the  factions  of 
white,  red,  blue,  and  green — ^is  still  marked  by  one  of  the  goals 
{mei€B\  a  curious  bronze  pillar  formed  by  the  entwined  bodies  of 
three  serpents,  whose  heads  supported  the  golden  tripod  dedicated 
at  Delphi  by  the  united  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes.  Other 
trophies  of  art  were  transported  in  immense  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Hellenic  world,  to  adorn  this  buUding  and  the  whole 
city,  which,  like  the  empire  itself,  owed  its  splendour  to  the 
plunder  of  the  universe,  not  to  a  spontaneous  growth  of  artf 
Stripped  of  its  innumerable  statues,  the  Hippodrome  (in  Turkish, 
atmeidan)  served  the  Moslem  conquerors  as  a  place  for  equestrian 
exercise,  till  it  was  burnt  in  1808  in  a  revolt  of  the  Janissaries. 
From  tlie  emperor's  seat  in  the  Hippodrome,  a  private'staircase 
descended  to  the  Palace,  which,  tc^ther  with  the  dependent 
courts,  gardens,  and  porticoes,  covered  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  on  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  between  the  Hippodrome 
and  the  church  of  S.  Sophia.:^  This,  the  principal  church  of 
Constantinople,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  temple  of  Wisdom, 
suffered   for  its  proximity  to  the  Hippodrome  by  being  twice 

*  An  ancient  author  aaserta  that  the  rays  of  the  snn  were  replaced  by  the  muk  of 
the  Passion.  Afterwards  Oonstantine  gave  way  to  Julian,  and  Julian  to  Theodosius, 
and  at  Ust  the  statue  fell  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Conmenus,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
cross.  The  palladium  was  said  to  be  buried  under  the  column,  the  mutilated  fragment 
of  which,  stIU  standfaig,  is  called  the  burnt  pillar, 

f  These  inestimable  treasures  of  Qreek  art  were  destroyed  at  the  taking  of  Con 
stantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians  in  a.d.  1284;  their  only 
remains  being  the  four  bronxe  horses,  which  adorn  the  piazza  of  St.  Hark  at  Venice 
ffinoe  that  time  Constantinople  has  suifered  more  from  the  Greeks  than  from  the 
Turks. 

X  In  the  court  called  the  Forum  AugtmUum^  one  side  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
palace  and  the  other  by  tlie  church,  stood  the  MUliariwn  Aweum^  not,  as  at  Rome,  a 
gflt  marble  pillar,  but  a  spacious  edifice,  the  centre  ftt>m  which  all  the  roads  of  the 
empire  were  measured,  and  on  the  walls  of  which  the  distances  to  all  the  chief  phces 

)  inscribed* 
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destroyed  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions-*  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  formed  the  grandest  of  those  works 
of  the  new  Byzantine  architecture,  which  gained  for  that  emperor 
the  title,  formerly  borne  by  Hadrian,  of  "  Kestorer  of  the  World." 
But,  while  dedicating  the  church  to  the  Hcly  Etemdl  Wisdom 
{S.  8ophid)^\  Justinian,  and  his  architects,  Anthemius  of  Tralles, 
and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  showed,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks,  but  little 
of  the  wisdom  of  man.  Disregarding  the  cardinal  rule,  that  all 
architectural  trick  is  inconsistent  with  good  taste,  they  endeav- 
oured to  make  the  dome  appear  entirely  hovering  in  air,  without 
the  least  earthly  resting-place.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
for,  in  A.D.  558,  twenty-one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earth- 
quake nearly  destroyed  it.  Another  Isidorus,  nephew  of  the 
former,  was  employed  to  restore  it.  An  elevation  of  20  feet  more 
than  it  had  before  its  fall  was  given  to  the  dome,  and  the  original 
circular  was  changed  to  an  elliptical  form.  Though  such  was  the 
lightness  of  the  dome,  that  it  appeared  suspended  ^^by  a  chain 
from  heaven,*^  it  rested  on  four  strong  arches,  supported  on  four 
massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  four  columns 
of  granite,  each  having  a  shaft  40  feet  in  length.  Two  lai^r  and 
six  smaller  semi-domes  encircled  the  central  cupola.  The  ground- 
plan  describes  the  figure  of  a  Greek  cross  within  a  quadrangle,  but 
on  the  inside  it  was  oval.  It  is  to  the  magnificent  boast  of 
Michael  Angelo,  that  he  would  rear  the  dome  of  S.  Sophia  in  the 
air,  resting  it  upon  a  proper  basis,  that  we  owe  those  perfect 
specimens  of  domed  architecture,  St.  Peter's  at  Borne  and  our 
own  St  Paul's.  As  to  the  other  edifices  of  Constantinople,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  summary  of  Gibbon : — ^^^  A  particular 
description,  composed  about  a  century  after  its  foundation,  enumer- 
ates a  capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  2  theatres,  8  public 
and  153  private  baths,  52  porticoes,  5  granaries,  8  aqueducts  or 
reservoirs  of  water,  4  spacious  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  Senate 
or  courts  of  justice,  14  churches,  14  palaces,  and  4383  houses 
which,  for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved  to  be  distingaidhed  from 
the  multitude  of  plebeian  habitations.  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  expense  bestowed  with  imperial  liberality  on  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  the  allowance  of  about  £2,500,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  the  porticoes,  and  the  aqueducts. 
The  forests  that  overshadowed  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
celebrated  quarries  of  white  marble  in  the  little  island  of  Frocon- 

*  For  a  foU  aocoimt  of  Uieee  factions  and  thdr  fights,  see  Gibbon,  chap.  xL 
t  ProTerbs  tUL,  &a 
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nesuB,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  materials,  ready  to  be 
conveyed,  by  the  convenience  of  a  short  "water-carriage,  to  the 
harbour  of  Byzantium."  The  emperors  who,  after  Constautine, 
did  most  to  embellish  and  restore  the  city,  were  Theodosius  the 
Great,  Arcadius,  and  Justinian. 

The  new  capital  was  dedicated  on  the  11th  of  May,  a.d.  330, 
and  solemnly  named  the  New  or  Second  EoMEby  an  edict  graven 
on  a  marble  column.  But  the  all-powerful  arbitress.  Custom, 
forbade  the  confusion  of  the  Eternal  City  with  the  capital  of  a 
despot,  and,  while  preserving  the  one  from  profanation,  gave  the 
other  a  monumentum  (ere  perennivs^  in  the  name  of  Constan- 
tinople.* The  population  of  the  city  was  as  artificial  as  its 
decorations.  "  Many  opulent  senators  of  Eome  and  of  the  eastern 
provinces  were  induced  by  Constautine  to  adopt  for  their  country 
the  fortunate  spot  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  residence.  He 
bestowed  on  his  favourites  the  palaces  which  he  had  built  in  the 
several  quarters  of  the  city,  assigned  them  lands  and  pensions  for 
the  support  of  their  dignity,  and  alienated  the  demesnes  of  Pontus 
and  Asia,  to  gi*ant  hereditary  estates  by  the  easy  tenure  of  main- 
taining a  house  in  the  capital.  But  these  encouragements  and 
obligations  soon  became  superfluous,  and  were  gradually  abolished. 
Wherever  the  seat  of  government  is  fixed,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  public  revenue  will  be  expended  by  the  prince  himself,  by  his 
ministers,  by  the  oflScers  of  justice,  and  by  the  domestics  of  the 
palace.  The  most  wealthy  of  the  provincials  will  be  attracted  by 
the  powerful  motives  of  interest  and  duty,  of  amusement  and 
curiosity.  A  third  and  more  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  will 
insensibly  be  formed,  of  servants,  of  artificers,  and  of  merchants, 
who  derive  their  subsistence  from  their  own  labour,  and  from  the 
wants  or  luxury  of  the  superior  ranks.^'  Nor  were  these  the  only 
classes  who  lived  at  the  capital  upon  the  revenues  of  the  empire. 
The  system  of  largesses,  which  had  worked  such  mischief  at  Borne, 
was  imported  to  Constantinople,  without  the  same  excuse.  "  A 
nation  of  legislators  and  conquerors  might  assert  their  claim  to 
the  harvests  of  Africa,  which  had  been  purchased  with  their  blood ; 
and  it  was  artfully  contrived  by  Augustus  that,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  plenty,  the  Romans  should  lose  the  memory  of  freedom.  But 
the  prodigality  of  Constautine  could  not  be  excused  by  any  con- 

*  The  city  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  not  only  in  European  use,  but  in  the 
Arabic  Cotutant^e,  The  Turkish  litanUnU,  or  Stambul^  is  a  corruption  of  elc  r^ 
f  ^Aiv  (to  the  CUy\  just  as  Nicsea  and  Nicomedia  became  hnik  and  Ivnik,  The 
BMime  Porte  is  a  title  derived  from  the  great  gate  of  the  Seraglio. 

TOL.  111.— 45 
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sideration  either  of  public  or  private  interest ;  and  the  annnal 
tribute  of  com  imposed  upon  Egypt  for  the  benefit  of  bis  new 
capital  was  applied  to  feed  a  lazjr  and  insolent  populace  at  the 
expense  of  the  husbandmen  of  an  industrious  province." 

The  new  capital  was  invested  with  the  Jub  Italicum^  which 
consisted  in  these  three  points :  the  right  of  a  free  constitution ; 
the  exemption  from  taxes ;  and  the  title  of  the  land  to  be  regarded 
as  Quiritarian  property.  It  received  the  title  of  a  CoUmy^  the  first 
and  most  favoured  daughter  of  ancient  Home.  ^^  The  yenerable 
parent  still  maintained  the  legal  and  acknowledged  supremacj, 
which  was  due  to  her  age,  to  her  dignity,  and  to  the  remembrance 
of  her  former  greatness."  *  The  municipal  council  received  the 
name  of  Senate,  but  with  none  of  the  privil^es  of  the  august 
order.  A  new  system  of  government  was  devised,  in  whidi  a 
hierarchy  of  officials  derived  their  powers  and  honours  from  their 
sovereign.  Then  were  introduced  those  elaborately  graduated  titlea, 
which  still  so  strangely  captivate  the  ears  even  of  freemen :  your 
Smoeritt/j  your  Oravity^  your  Excellency,  your  Eminence,  your 
erMime  and  loondefftd  Moffnitude,  your  illustrious  and  magni^ 
cent  Sighnees.  From  that  age  we  have  first  handed  down  to  us 
those  curious  diptych^  or  folding  tablets,  usually  of  ivory,  carved 
with  figures  of  the  officers  whose  patents  they  formed,  of  the  prov- 
inces they  governed,  and  the  emperors  who  appointed  them.t 
Chateaubriand  has  well  said  that  Constantine,  who  replaced  the 
:great  Patriciate  by  a  titled  nobility,  and  who  changed  with  other 
nnstitutions  the  very  nature  of  Latin  society,  is  the  true  founder 
.of  modem  royalty.  All  the  superior  magistrates  were  arranged 
in  three  ranks :  the  Illustrious  (llhietree) ;  the  Bespectable  {i^peo- 
ftahilee) ;  and  the  Honourable,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say, 
Eight  Honourable  {Clarisaimt).  Those  who  were  not  raised  to 
the  Senatorian  rank  bore  the  two  lower  titles  of  Perfectiemni  and 
Egregii:  the  Senators  were  Glarissimi:  and  the  two  higher 
ranks  were  reserved  for  the  superior  officials. 

The  title  of  Illustbious  included  those  only  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  iNobles  in  the  highest  sense : — 

L  Consuls  and  Patricians,    1 .  The  Consuls  became,  from  the 

*  Gibbon  cites  seveni  proofs  of  this.  For  example,  Julian  oeiebrates  CkNtstantt* 
nople  as  not  less  superior  to  all  other  cities  than  she  was  inferior  to  Rome.  It  was 
not  till  .the  division  of  the  empire  between  Arcadius  and  Honorios  in  a.d.  S90,  that 
aqual  dignity  was  assigned  to  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

f  See  an  example  figured  in  the  Student 9  Oibban  ;  and  oonsult  for  foil  infonnatloo 
Ubait^a  Mandbook  of  the  Arte  of  the  MiddU  Agee. 
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time  of  Diocletian  the  direct  nominees  of  the  emperoTB ;  but  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  office  were  respected  in  their  investiture  with 
the  insignia  of  royalty  and  of  the  imperiam,  and  in  the  nse  of  their 
names  to  mark  the  years  in  the  I'hgti.  A  shadow  of  their  ancient 
jurisdiction  was  represented  in  the  single  act  of  manumitting  a 
slave  on  the  day  of  their  inanguration ;  but  their  only  function 
was  the  pr^idency  of  the  games.  2.  The  Patrician  order  had  for 
ages  lost  the  distinctive  character  which  we  have  seen  to  mark  it 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Bepublic ;  and  even  the  superior  nobility 
of  the  patrician  gentes  had  long  since  disappeared.  The  title  was 
revived  by  Constantino  as  a  dignity  purely  personal,  and  no  longef 
hereditary,  a  sort  of  life  peerage  created  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  and  conferred  usually  on  the  favourites  and  ministers 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  imperial  court.  They  yielded  in  rank  to 
none  but  the  two  consuls  during  their  year  of  office. 

II.  ThenameofPrflBtorwmPr^<w^wasretained,afterthe prae- 
torian cohorts  were  abolished,  but  as  the  title  of  purely  civil 
functionaries.  Diocletian's  quadruple  division  survived  the  re- 
union of  the  empire  under  Constantine ;  but  each  part  formed  a 
jpriBUmcmprefeotmre^  each  pr»torian  prefect  {jprmfecttisprcBtorio) 
being  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  ruling  over  the  governors  and 
people  of  the  provinces  with  a  power  more  absolute  than  that 
of  the  proconsuls  and  proprsstors  of  the  Eepublic.  '^  From  all  the 
inferior  jurisdictions  an  appeal  in  every  matter  of  importance, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  might  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  prefect ;  but  his  sentence  was  final  and  absolute ;  and  the 
emperors  themselves  relused  to  admit  any  complaints  against  the 
judgment  or  the  integrity  of  a  magistrate  whom  they  honoured 
with  such  unbounded  confidence.  His  appointmen  ts  were  suitable 
to  his  dignity ;  and  if  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  enjoyed 
frequent  opportunities  of  collecting  a  rich  harvest  of  fees,  of  pres- 
ents, and  of  perquisites.  'Though  the  emperors  no  longer  dreaded 
the  ambition  of  their  prefects,  they  were  attentive  to  counter- 
balance the  power  of  this  great  office  by  the  uncertainty  and 
shortness  of  its  duration." 

The  four  prefectures  were  subdivided  into  13  dioceses^  each 
governed  by  a  vice-prefect  or  vicar  {vicarvui)^  who  sliared  the 
dignity  of  "  respectable  "  with  the  military  commanders  of  the  prov- 
inces, who  were  styled  counts  {comites)  and  dukes  {duces).  The 
Provinces  were  subdivided,  till  their  number  amounted  to  116,  of 
which  8  were  governed  hj  proconsuls^  37  by  consiUarSj  6  by  cor- 
rectorSy  and  71  hy  presidents.    All  these  magistrates  were  chosen 
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from  the  legal  profeseion,  which  henceforth  became  the  ayenne  to 
wealth  and  rank.  These  were  all  CUmssimiy  except  the  pro- 
consuls, who  were  Speetdbiles.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  the 
four  prefectures : — 

i.  The  PrcBtoricm  Prefechtre  of  the  East  embraced  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  with  Egypt  and  Cjrenaica  on  the  African  side, 
and  Thrace,  with  Lower  Moesia,  on  the  European.  Under  the 
Prefect,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  the  provinces  to  the  Eajst^ 
were  subject  to  a  vice-prefect,  who  bore  the  proud  title  of  Count 
of  ths  East  {Comes  OrierUie) :  *  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Africa  were  under  the  Augustal  Prefect ;  and  the  dioceses  of  Asia, 
Pontus,  and  Thrace,  had  their  respective  Vicars. 

ii.  The  Prefecture  of  lUyricum  contained  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Danube,  ^gsean,  and  Adriatic — ^Pannonia,  Dada,  and 
niyricum,  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The  diocese  of  Dacia  was 
directly  under  ih% prefect  f  Macedonia  under  his  vicar^  and  Achaia 
under  9i  proconsul. 

iii.  The  Prefecture  of  Italy  extended  northwards  beyond  the 
Alps,  over  Rhsetia,  Yindelicia,  and  Noricum,  to  the  Danube,  and 
southwards  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara, 
including  Africa  Proper,  Numidia,  and  nearly  all  Mauretania. 
Northern  Italy,  with  Rhsetia,  Pannonia,  JSToricum,  and  Western 
lUyria,  were  under  the  Vicar  of  Italy;  the  African  provinces 
under  the  Vicar  of  Africa,  except  Africa  Proper,  whose  proconsul 
obeyed  only  the  emperor.    Of  Rome  we  have  presently  to  speak. 

iv.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Oauls  embraced  the  Western  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps — ^Gaul  and  Spain,  with  the 
British  Islands,  and  the  Western  part  of  Mauretania.t     This 


*  The  word  wmn  (tfonipomoii  or  attendant)  was  anciently  diBtinguished  from  4 
(h/eUaw  or  e^mrade)^  which  implied  some  bond  of  union.  The  retinue  of  msgls- 
trates,  the  young  men  who  shared,  as  cadets  or  pupUa,  the  tent  or  house  of  %  general 
or  proTmdal  goTemor,  and,  in  a  looser  sense,  the  hangers-on,  the  mahitenanoe  of 
whom  Horace  {SaL  L  tl  101)  counts  as  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth,  were  wmitet. 
Under  the  empire  the  word  had  the  indefinite  sense  of  the  modem  courtier ;  but  it 
came  also  to  be  applied  to  certain  officers  in  the  palace  and  the  provinces  {comUee 
palatini  and  prwindaUe),  It  first  appears  in  the  time  of  Ck>nstantine  as  a  regular 
title  of  honour,  including  Tarioas  ranks  (eotniUe  crdinie  primi,  aeeundi,  iertii) ;  and 
hence  we  may  trace  its  modem  use  as  a  title  of  nobility.  In  England  we  hare  iden- 
tified it  with  the  rank,  and  replaced  it  by  the  tiUe,  of  earl,  the  Banish  yarL  It  Is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  nobility  of  the  later  Roman  empire,  the  titie  of  oowU 
was  superior  to  duke  (dux,  I  e^  Uader\  the  latter  bemg  applied  exclusiyely  to  mili- 
tary officers  in  the  provinces,  under  the  Moffittri  Militwn, 

f  See  the  Map  of  tiie  Roman  Empire.    A  full  list  of  the  provinces  is  g^ven  m  Smith** 
Gibbon,  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Qeoyrapky,  art  Constantinopolis. 
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corner  of  Africa  fell  nnder  the  Vioar  of  Spain^  all  Qanl  under  the 
Yiowt  of  the  Seven,  Provinces^  and  tiie  British  Isles  under  the 
Vicaritta  Britannia/rum. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  provincial  establishments, 
and  of  the  vast  array  of  officials  that  fed  upon  the  empire,  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement,  that  the  Count  of  the  East  employed 
in  his  immediate  service  600  appa/rUors^  who  would  now  be  styled 
secretaries,  clerks,  ushers,  or  messengers. 

On  a  perfectly  equal  footing  of  rank  with  the  four  prsetorian 
prefects  were  the  two  Prefects  of  Rome  and  Con^ntmopU^  in 
whose  hands  were  placed  the  entire  police  and  jurisdiction  of  each 
capital  and  the  country  for  a  hundred  miles  round.  The  prefect 
of  Rome  had  also,  in  his  capacity  of  Vicariics  Urhis  BomcBy  the 
government  of  central  and  southern  Italy,  and  Sicily,  from  Etruria 
and  XJmbria  southwards. 

III.  The  military  ftmctions  of  the  old  praetorian  prefects  were  . 
transferred  to  the  two  Mastere  OenerdU  {Magistri  MUUum)  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  afterwards  increased  to  eight,  each  pair  of 
officers  being  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  Under  them  were  thirty- 
five  commanders,  of  whom  ten  were  oownts  and  the  remainder 
duhes.  The  entire  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
was  a  great  safeguard  against  revolt ;  but  at  the  cost  of  enfeebled 
powers  of  defence ;  and  similar  effects  resulted  from  the  reduction 
of  the  force  of  the  l^ions  from  6000  to  1000  or  1600  men. 
Their  number  was  132,  and  the  complete  force  of  legionaries  and 
auxiliaries  amounted  to  645,000  men,  holding  583  permanent 
stations  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  Palatines^  or  house- 
hold troops,  were  stationed  in  the  interior,  and  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  frontier,  the  Borderere^  by  higher  pay  and  privileges. 
While  the  former,  enfeebled  by  luxury  and  insolence,  grew  unfit 
to  cope  with  barbarian  invaders,  the  latter,  exposed  to  constant 
hardships,  and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  inferiority,  showed  a 
spirit  which  provoked  dreadfril  menaces  from  Constantino.  They 
would  even  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  barbarians ;  and  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  raising  levies  prodnced  an  increased  infrision  of  bar- 
barian troops. 

IV.  Seven,  Ministers  of  the  Palace  exercised  "  sacred  "  func- 
tions about  the  person  of  the  emperor: — ^the  Pro&posiiuSy  or  Pre- 
fect of  the  Bedchamber,  a  eunuch  who  waited  on  the  emperor  him- 
self, and  had  charge  of  the  private  apartments :  the  Master  of  the 

«,  wlio  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  palace; — ^the 
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QiKBafoTy  or  head  of  the  judicial  adminiBtration,  who  compoeed  the 
orations  and'  edicts  of  the  emperor ; — ^the  public  treaBurer,  or 
Count  of  the  sacred  largesses  ; — ^the  Private  Treasurer  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  imperial  estates ; — and  the  two  Counts  of  the  Domes- 
ticsj  who  commanded  the  imperial  body-guard,  and  thus  repre> 
sented  the  prsetorian  prefects  of  the  early  empire. 

The  taxes  required  to  support  this  vast  machine  were  raised  in 
part  by  the  old  methods,  but  chiefly  by  a  tribute,  assessed  on 
the  whole  empire  in  a  manner  which  has  perpetuated  the  name  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  chronology.  The  IndicUon  was  properly 
the  edict,  bearing  the  imperial  sign-manual  in  purple  ink,  for  the 
collection  of  the  tribute  at  intervals  of  fifteen  years.* 

At  the  head  of  this  system  stood  the  imperial  fisimily,  which 
received  its  most  important  addition  by  the  birth  of  Julian,  in  the 
very  year  after  the  dedication  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  381).  Two 
years  later,  Constans,  the  youngest  son  of  Constantine,  received 
the  rank  of  Csesar,  to  which  his  brothers  had  already  been  raised 
(a.d.  838).  At  Uie  celebration  of  his  Tricennalia  in  ▲.!>.  335, 
Constantine  bestowed  the  same  rank  on  his  nephew  Dalmatius, 
and  conferred  on  his  other  nephew  Hannibalianus  the  special  title 
of  JfobUissimuSj  making  a  new  division  of  the  provinces  among  the 
five  young  princes  (a.I).  335).  Meanwhile,  the  peace  which  had 
been  generally  preserved  on  the  fi*ontier  for  twenty  years  was 
broken  by  a  bloody  war  between  the  Sarmatians  and  Qotiis.  Con- 
stantine took  the  field  in  person,  with  his  son  Constantine,  and 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Qoths  (a.d.  332).  But  subsequent 
hostilities  between  the  hostile  tribes  resulted  in  a  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  sought  refuge  within  the  Boman 
empire ;  and  no  less  than  800,000  obtained  settlements  in  lUyricum 
and  Italy  (a.d.  334).  Constantine  was  already  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  a  new  Persian  war,  provoked  by  the  ambition  of 

*  For  Airther  partacokni  of  the  form  in  which  the  tribute  was  collected,  see 
Gibbon,  c  xril 

In  chronology  the  J^weA  of  the  IndictUmM  is  September  ltt»  jlo.  812 ;  bat  when  • 
certain  indiction  is  mentioned,  it  denotes  th§  year  in  some  period  of  fifteen  yeurs, 
without  saying  which  period.  From  the  twelfUi  century,  however,  the  term  indieUoH 
was  applied  to  the  perioda  themuhftt^  which  were  reckoned  from  the  actual  birth  of 
Christ,  or  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  B.a  8 ;  and 
thus  Constantine's  first  indiction  (the  twenty-second  Christian)  was  made  to  date 
from  the  first  day  of  a.d.  818  (for  8  +  812=?21  x  15).  The  ««Roman  indictioa*'  of 
our  almanacks  signifies  the  particolar  year  of  the  current  indiction,  and  is  the  re- 
mainder found  by  adding  8  to  the  number  of  the  year  and  diyiding  by  16.  Thus 
(1866+8)  16=124  with  remainder  8 ;  that  is,  1866  is  the  8th  year  of  the  126th 
Christian  indiction,  or  the  104th  of  Constantme. 
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Sapor  n.,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixtj-four,  at  his  palace  in 
the  Bubnrbs  of  Nicomedia,  on  the  22d  of  May,  a.d.  337. 

Ab  if  to  complete  the  precedent  he  had  establiBhed  for  the  forme 
of  later  monarchies,  his  body  was  laid  in  state  amidst  all  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonials  of  the  court.  The  pageant  answered  thepnr* 
pose  formerly  served  by  concealing  the  death  of  an  emperor.  Time 
was  gained  for  excluding  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  from  any 
share  in  the  succession ;  and  Constantius,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
included  them,  with  five  others  of  his  cousins,  his  two  uncles,  the 
patrician  Optatus,  and  the  prefect  Ablavius,  in  a  massacre,  the 
more  odious  as  it  was  committed  under  the  pretended  authority 
of  a  scroll,  which  Eusebdus,  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  produced 
as  the  writing  of  the  emperor  whom  he  had  just  baptized  upon 
his  deathbed.  Gallus  and  Julian,  the  two  sons  of  Julius  Constan- 
tius, were  alone  saved  by  their  tender  age  and  the  care  of  their 
protectors.  The  share  of  Constantius  in  this  tragedy  may  have 
been  exaggerated  by  the  common  hatred  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded both  by  Christians  and  pagans. 

The  three  surviving  sons  of  Constantino,  Constajjtinus  II., 
CoNSTANOics  IL,  and  Constans,  now  succeeded  to  the  empire ;  and 
they  ratified  in  a  personal  interview  the  division  based  on  that  last 
made  by  their  father.  Constantino,  who  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
retained  the  prefecture  of  the  Gauls ;  Constans,  who  was  seven- 
teen, added  to  the  Italian  prefecture  the  province  of  Greece,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Dalmatius ;  while  Constan- 
tius, who  was  twenty  years  old,  and  the  ablest  of  the  three,  kept 
Thrace  and  the  East,  acknowledging,  however,  his  elder  brother's 
right  to  the  capital.  On  Constantius  tell  the  burthen  of  the  Per- 
sian War,  which  never  entirely  ceased  during  his  long  reign. 
Sapor  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  a  post- 
humous son  in  a.d.  310,  and  his  reign  and  life  lasted  for  the 
almost  unequalled  period  of  seventy-one  years  (to  381),*  On  the 
death  of  Constantine,  he  began  the  effort  to  wrest  from  Bome  the 
countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded  by 
the  defeat  of  Julian  (a.d.  363).  pis  progress  against  Constantius 
was  chiefly  checked  by  the  resistande  of  INisibis,  from  which  he  was 
thrice  repulsed,  after  sieges  of  60,  80,  and  100  days  (a.d.  338, 346, 
350).  Meanwhile,  an  invasion  of  the  Massagetae  lost  him  the  op- 
portunity of  profiting  by  the  civil  war  that  soon  broke  out  among 
the  sons  of  Constantine. 

Constantine  II.,  dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  empire; 
*  Louis  XIY.  of  France  reigned  for  seyentj-two  yean. 
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required  Constans  to  yield  up  Africa,  ilfot  content  with  this, 
he  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  disorderly  band;  fell 
into  an  ambush ;  and  was  slain  (a.d.  340).  The  empire  of  the 
West,  thus  gained,  was  held  by  Constans  for  ten  years,  during 
which  he  carried  on  war  with  the  Franks  upon  the'Bliine,  and  with 
the  Picts  and  Scots  in  Britain.  But  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
the  society  of  his  eunuchs,  and  his  vices  and  tyranny  at  length 
provoked  an  insurrection  in  GauL  Maonektius,  an  ignorant 
barbarian,  assumed  the  purple  at  Augustodunum  {AtUun\  and 
Constans  was  endeavouring  to  escape  to  a  searport,  when  he  was* 
overtaken  and  put  to  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (a.d.  S50). 
Magnentius  was  now  acknowledged  through  the  prefectures  of 
Gaul  and  Italy ;  and  Nepotianus,  the  son  of  Eutropia,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Kome,  was  put  to  death  by  Marcellinus,  the 
lieutenant  of  Magnentius,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  days.  .  In 
Illyricum,  however,  the  prefect  Vetranio  declared  his  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  house  of  Constantine.  But  the  voice  of  his  troops,  and 
the  persuasions  of  Constautina,  the  widow  of  Hannibalianus,  de- 
cided him  also  to  assume  the  purple  in  Pannonia,  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  Magnentius. 

The  news  of  these  events  reached  Constantius  while  he  was 
stiU  crippled  by  his  great  defeat  at  Singara  in  348.  He  called 
forth  his  cousin  Gallus  from  the  honourable  confinement  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  sent  him  to  command  at  Antioch, 
while  he  marched  to  the  West.  Vetranio  was  enticed  to  a  con- 
ference at  Sardica,  where  his  troops  deserted  to  Constantius,  who 
permitted  the  usurper  to  retire  to  Prusa  in  Bithynia  (Dec.  360). 
The  contest  with  Magnentius  lasted  through  the  following  summer, 
and  was  at  length  decided  by  the  great  battle  of  Mursa  on  the 
Drave,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  where  54,000  men 
are  said  to  have  fallen  (Sep.  28,  a.d.  351).*  Magnentius  fled  to 
Aquileia ;  but,  finding  his  cause  abandoned  by  the  Italians,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Constan- 
tius, and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  (a.d.  353). 

Meanwhile  Gallus,  on  whom  Constantius  had  conferred  the 
title  of  Caesar  and  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constantina  (a.d.  351), 
had  b^nn  to  govern  the  East  with  the  most  cruel  tyranny ;  and 
Constantius  despatched  the  Oriental  prefect,  Domitian,  to  reform 
the  administration.  Gallus  resisted  his  authority ;  and  Domitian 
was  murdered,  with  the  qusestor  Montius,  by  the  populace  of 

*  Mursa,  now  Satekj  the  capital  of  SlaYonia,  \b  famed  for  its  bridge  of  boal^  fire 
miles  long. 
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Antioch.  Constantius  dissembled  his  anger,  and  induced  Gallns, 
by  pressing  letters,  to  come  to  him  at  Milan.  On  his  arrival  at 
Petovio  in  Pannonia,  the  Csesar  was  hnrried  away  a  prisoner  to 
Pola,  where  he  soon  after  followed  the  fate  of  Crispns  (Dec.,  a.d. 
854). 

His  brother  Flavins  Claudius  Julianus,  who  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  old,  was  brought  from  Ionia  to  Milan  as  a  prisoner. 
The  intercession  of  the  empress  Eusebia,  followed  up  by  the 
ability  with  which  Julian  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  em- 
peror, procured  him  an  honourable  exUe  to  Athens,  a  residence 
doubly  congenial  to  the  young  philosopher,  who  had  already 
secretly  returned  to  the  pagan  faith.  Here  he  had  for  his  fellow 
students  the  celebrated  Christian  fathers,  Gregory  of  Kazianzus 
and  BasU  of  Csesarea.  The  same  year  witnessed  tJie  decision,  as 
it  was  vainly  supposed,  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  controversy  of 
the  age.  The  very  prince  who  had  presided  over  the  Council 
of  ilficcea  had  shown  (luring  his  later  years  a  leaning  to  Arianism, 
and  had  been  baptized  in  extremis  by  Eusebius,  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Nicomedia.  Two  years  before  his  death,  Athanasius,  the  un- 
flinching champion  of  orthodoxy,  deposed  by  the  council  of  Tyre, 
appealed  to  Constantino,  who  sent  him  into  an  honourable  banish- 
ment at  Treves,  but  kept  the  see  of  Alexandria  vacant.  Eestored 
on  the  death  of  Constantino,  and  again  expeUed  by  the  council  of 
Antioch  (a.d.  338),  Athanasius  lived  in  the  West  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Constans.  His  sentence  was  revoked  by  tlie  Council 
of  Sardica  (a.d.  347),  and  Constantius,  yielding  to  his  brother's 
threats,  suffered  him  to  return  to  Alexandria  (a.d.  349). 

And  now,  as  sole  master  of  the  empire,  Constantius  avenged 
himself  for  this  compliance  by  summoning  a  council  of  300  bishops 
at  Milan,  to  confirm  the  sentence  passed  at  Tyre  (a.d.  855).  Thus 
condemned  by  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  Church,  Atha* 
nasius  was  only  driven  from  his  see  by  force  (a.d.  356).  For  six 
years  he  was  concealed  in  the  desert,  never  ceasing  by  his  writings 
to  encours^e  the  orthodox  and  to  brand  the  emperor  as  Antichrist 
Bestored  by  Julian  in  a.d.  362,  he  had  just  time  to  renew  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  receive  back  most  of  the  leading 
Arians,  at  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  when  he  was  again  exiled* 
Another  gleam  of  favour,  under  the  orthodox  Jovian  (a.d,  863), 
was  eclipsed  by  the  accession  of  Yalens,  a  zealous  Arian,  and 
Athanasius  sought  refuge  in  his  father's  tomb  (a.d.  364).  But 
his  removal  excited  a  rebellion  at  Alexandria,  and  the  emperor 
prudently  permitted  Athanasius  to  return  in  peace.     After  one 
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more  confirmation  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  by  a  conncil  held  at 
Alexandria  in  a.d.  369,  the  archbishop  quietly  ended  (about  a.d. 
372  or  873)  that  wondrons  life  which  verified  the  motto,  Athana- 
svus  contra  Mimdum.* 

Jalian  had  only  spent  six  months  at  Athens,  when  Constantins 
foand  his  own  intention  distracted  by  the  renewed  attacks  of  the 
Persians  in  the  East,  of  the  Sarmatians  on  the  Danube,  and  of  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni.  The  Ganls,  whom  he  had  himself  invited 
across  the  Ehine  to  fight  against  Magnentius,  had  committed  the 
most  terrible  devastations,  sacked  all  the  famons  cities,  such  as 
Treves,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Strasbui^,  and  devastated  a  wide  belt  of 
land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Constantius  summoned  Julian 
to  Milan,  declared  him  Ctesar,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul  (Nov,  6, 
A.D.  355),  while  he  himself  undertook  the  war  upon  the  Danube* 
The  young  prince,  teazed  for  the  first  time  with  military  details, 
exclaimed,  ^^  O  Plato,  Plato,  what  a  task  for  a  philosopher  1 " 
but  none  the  less  did  he  aspire  to  inartial  fame.  In  four  cam* 
paigns,  he  drove  the  Germans  beyond  the  Bhine,  carried  the 
Roman  arms  into  their  territory,  and  restored  order  to  the  prov- 
ince he  had  saved  (a.d.  356 — 359).  Meanwhile  Constantius, 
after  securing  the  frontier  of  Rhsdtia,  and  paying  one  visit  toKome 
(April  28,  A.D.  357),  had  passed  the  Danube  into  the  country  of  the 
Quadi,  when  he  was  summoned  to  meet  a  new  invasion  of  Mesopo- 
tamia by  Sapor,  who  took  Ainida  on  the  Tigris  after  an  obstinate 
siege  (a.d.  359—360).  The  desire  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  veteran 
legions  of  the  West  concurred  with  his  jealousy  of  Julian,  to 
suggest  the  same  policy  by  which  he  had  before  weakened  Gallus. 
In  his  winter-quarters  at  Paris,  Julian  received  an  order  to  dis- 
patch four  l^ons,  with  300  chpsen  youths  from  each  of  the  others, 
to  the  East.  The  Ceesar  had  made  preparations  for  real  or 
affected  obedience,  when  the  troops  assembled  for  their  departure 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  by  saluting  him  as  Aug%uifU9. 
He  wrote  to  Constantius,  asking  his  confirmation  of  the  title, 
while  he  denied  all  complicity  in  the  revolt,  and  modestly  signed 
himself  Csesar.  Finding  his  overtures  scornfully  rejected,  he 
made  a  masterly  movement  down  the  Danube,  of  which  the  first 
information  conveyed  to  Constantius  at  Antioch  was  that  Sirmium 
had  surrendered  to  his  cousin.  Though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  emperor  at  once  began  his  march ;  but  he  died  at  Mopsu(»-ene, 
twelve  miles  beyond  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  on  the  3d  of  November, 

*  The  **  Athanasiaa  Creed'*  is  not  found  among  his  writingB,  and  is  probably  a 
production  of  the  fifth  century. 
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A.D  861.*  His  death  left  the  empire  to  the  nndispnted  poBsesBion 
of  Julian,  who  eotei-ed  ConstantiDopIe  amidst  the  aoclamations  of 
a  people  delivered  at  once  from  a  hated  emperor  and  an  impend- 
ing civil  war  (Dec.  11). 

Julian  at  once  proclaimed  that  change  of  religion,  which  earned 
for  him  the  samame  of  the  Apostate,  and  which  has  caused  his 
character  to  be  eulogized  and  assailed  with  equal  partiality.  Onl  j 
blind  prejudice  can  denj  his  unsullied  virtue;  his  civil  and  mili- 
tary ability ;  his  untiring  industry,  of  which  Gibbon  well  says 
that  ^^  by  this  avarice  of  time,  he  seemed  to  protract  the  short 
duration  of  his  reign '' ;  his  strict  justice ;  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
reform  the  corruptions  above  which  he  had  risen  superior.  Of  his 
literary  excellence,  we  need  only  cite  the  judgment  of  Niebuhr : — 
<<  He  was  a  true  Attic,  and  since  the  time  of  Dion  Chrysoetom, 
Greece  had  not  produced  such  an  elegant  author."  f  iN'or  should 
we  forget  that  even  his  enmity  to  Christianity  may  have  been 
provoked  in  great  measure  by  the  strife  of  sects  amidst  which  he 
had  grown  up.  But  when  that  enmity  is  vaunted  as  phOosophieal 
moderation,  it  must  be  replied  that  Julian,  like  Anrelius^  was 
himself  a  persecutor.  His  edict  of  toleration  was  followed  up  by 
the  appointment  of  pagans  to  all  the  offices  of  the  court,  and  by 
attempts  to  suppress  Christianity.  The  most  insidious  of  these 
was  his  edict  forbidding  Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar 
in  the  schools;  an  act  of  hatefal  oppression,  which  has  been  justly 
quoted  as  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  value  of  Christian  learning. 
His  encouragement  of  the  Jews,  as  being  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  stamped  with  insincerity  by  the  contempt  which  he  felt 
for  both  ^^  superstitions "  alike. j:  In  his  whole  conduct  in  this 
matter,  passion — ^that  sort  of  passion  which  betrays  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  doubtful  cause — ^prevailed  over  sound  policy.    Well  does 

*  The  yean  of  Julian  are  reckoned  from  thU  date. 

f  The  extant  works  of  Julian  are  his  Letters  and  OraHoMy  which  are  of  immense 
Importance  for  the  history  of  his  time ;  the  Cct§ars  or  the  Banquet^  a  satirical  dis- 
cusnon  of  the  characters  of  his  imperial  predecessors ;  IHtopogfrn  or  the  JEnemy  of 
1k$  Beardf  a  satire  on  the  licentious  and  ioMlent  people  of  Antioch,  who,  as  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  had  excited  the  emperor's  contempt,  while  they  ridiculed  his  aus- 
terity, and  in  particular  his  long  beard.  The  work  of  Julian  Againat  ih$  ChrMans 
Is  lost ;  but  extracts  from  it  Are  preserred  in  the  reply  of  Cyril. 

X  The  well-known  legend  of  the  mhraculous  fruBtration  of  JuHan's  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  now  too  generally  rejected  to  need  discussion.  Those 
who  attach  importance  to  the  story  fiiU  to  perceive  that  the  design  of  Providence 
and  the  word  of  prophecy  were  already  fidfilled  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
and  could  gun  nothing  from  such  manreb.  Kor  does  it  appear  that  Julian's  succeM 
would  have  been  any  frustration  of  prophecy. 
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Niebuhr  say  that  ^  his  attempt  to  restore  the  pagan  religion  .was 
a  senseless  undertaking,  even  irrespective  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  pagan  religion,  in  its  truth,  that  is,  its  popnlar 
belief,  had  long  since  become  extinct.  New  Platonism,  which 
properly  aimed  at  monotheism,  and  was  artificially  decked  out 
with  oriental  demonology  and  theology,  with  theurgy  and  thauma- 
tnrgy,  had  taken  its  place ;  the  ancient  mythological  fables  were 
all^orized ;  people  saw  in  Homer,  and  the  other  ancient  writers, 
everything  except  what  the  Greeks  had  seen  in  them.  Had 
Paganism  still  had  a  living  tradition,  it  might  have  been  able  to 
struggle  for  existence ;  but  this  was  now  impossible.  The  arti- 
ficial system,  partly  adopted  from  Christianity  itself,  was  at  best 
good  for  a  few  philosophers ;  with  the  exception  of  Julian,  his 
advisers,  and  the  court  philosophers,  there  were  perhaps  not  five 
hundred,  or  at  the  utmost  one  thousand  persons,  who  embraced 
it.  In  the  provinces,  moreover,  the  emperor  had  many  negative 
followers,  who  only  opposed  Christianity  without  believing  in  the 
rival  doctrines.  Julian's  undertaking  was  thus  a  truly  counter- 
revolutionary attempt ;  he  wished  to  introduce  into  paganism  a 
hierarchy,  to  institute  a  new  paganism,  which  was  more  aJdn  to 
Gnosticism  than  to  Hellenism ;  to  the  latter,  in  fact,  it  was 
diametrically  opposed.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  this  plan 
into  effect  led  Julian  to  commit  acts  of  tyranny  and  fraud ;  but  he 
was  nevertheless  unable  to  succeed.  Christianity,  it  is  true,  had 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  anything  like  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  it  had  taken  firm  root."  Julian's  character  is  summed 
up  by  the  contemporary  Christian  poet  Prudentius : 

**  Brayest  in  armfl,  and  fiimoas  for  his  laws, 
HU  country's  champion  both  with  mouth  and  hand. 
Faithless  to  God,  but  fidthAd  to  the  worid.*' 

Julian  spent  the  first  part  of  the  year  362  at  Constantinople, 
and  wintered  at  Antioch,  occupying  himself  with  great  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  Persia.  Aident  in  all  his  schemes,  he  seems 
to  have  designed  no  only  to  recover  Azerbijanj  which  Sapor  had 
wrested  from  Armenia,  but  to  make  Babylonia  a  Koman  province 
and  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Sassanide  for  ever.  **His  plan," 
says  Niebuhr,  "  was  well  devised,  but  he  had  reckoned  too  much 
upon  the  success  of  all  his  operations."  He  counted  also  on  the 
support  of  the  Iberians  and  of  Armenia ;  but  the  former  proved 
hostile,  and  the  Christian  Arsacid  house  of  Armenia  disliked  the 
Apostate  even  more  than  the  Persian  Magians.  His  great  error 
was  in  waiting  till  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  before  entering  so 
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hot  a  country.  He  left  Antioch  on  the  5th  of  March,  a.d. 
and  pursued  the  route  across  the  Euphrates  to  Carrhse,  famed  foi 
so  many  former  expeditions.  Here  he  dispatched  30,000  men, 
under  Frocopius  and  Sebastian,  to  secure  the  frontier  on  the  side 
of  Nisibis,  and  to  rejoin  him  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country, 
with  the  expected  succours  from  Armenia.  He  himself,  with 
65,000  soldiers,  moved  down  the  Euphrates  in  the  track  followed 
of  old  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  devastating  the  country,  and  capturing 
the  only  two  cities  that  resisted  him,  Perisabor  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  Maogamalcha  on  the  Tigris.  Here,  at  the  distance  of  only 
eleven  miles  from  Ctesiphon,  his  difficulties  began.  The  neutrality 
of  the  Aiinenian  king  had  disconcerted  his  combinations  in  the 
north,  and  his  lieutenants,  instead  of  hastening  to  rejoin  him, 
were  quarrelling  with  each  other.  A  retreat  had  becx>me  neces- 
sary; but,  afraid  to  fall  back  on  the  wasted  country  in  his 
rear,  Julian  followed  the  advice  of  a  perfidious  Persian,  who  had 
joined  him  under  the  pretence  of  desertion,  to  strike  off  eastward 
for  the  mountains  of  Assyria.  He  burned  his  now  useless  fleet 
of  1100  vessels  upon  the  Tigris,  with  all  his  magazines  and  stores ; 
and,  taking  provisions  for  only  twenty  days,  plunged  into  the 
desert  plains  under  the  burning  heat  of  a  Midsummer  sun 
(June  16).  The  march  was  impeded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Persian 
cavalry ;  and  the  Bomans  were  soon  surrounded.  The  robust 
soldiers  from  the  Bhine  and  Danube  began  to  faint,  and  the  pro- 
visions to  run  short.  The  emperor,  while  conducting  the  retreat 
with  a  skill  only  equalled  by  his  personal  bravery,  was  pierced 
with  a  mortal  wound,  and  his  admirers  compare  the  scene  that 
followed  in  the  tent  of  Julian  to  that  which  Plato  has  drawn  in 
the  prison  of  Socrates;  not  without  the  confession  that  there  was 
something  in  it  of  an  affected  imitation.*  And,  indeed,  the  whole 
character  of  Julian  was  marred  by  the  affectation  of  a  spirit  which 
he  must  have  known  himself  powerless  to  restore. 

*  The  DarratiTe  is  giyen  by  the  historian  Ammianiu  MarcelUnus,  who  was  serying 
in  the  army.  The  sober  testimony  of  a  pagan  historian,  whose  whole  work  is  mariced 
by  truthfulness,  though  written  in  an  inflated  style,  must  be  accepted  in  preference  to 
the  imaginary  pictures  of  Christian  orators  of  the  wounded  Apostate  clutching  the 
sand  with  his  dying  grasp,  and  exclaiming,  **  O  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered.*'  The 
real  triumph  of  Christianity  needs  no  such  melodramatic  inventions,  conoeiyed  In  the 
spirit  of  an  age  of  ornate  rhetoric.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  a  Oreek  of  Antioch, 
who  eventually  settled  at  Rome,  and  there  wrote  his  history,  in  thirty-one  books, 
from  the  accession  of  Nerya  (a.d.  96X  where  Tacitus  breaks  ofl^  to  the  death  of  Yalens 
In  A.D.  878.  The  first  tliirteen  books  are  lost,  and  the  extant  portion  begins  with 
the  seyenteenth  year  of  Constantins  (jld.  868). 
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He  disposed  of  bis  fortune,  enquired  after  the  fate  of  his  friends, 
consoled  those  who  stood  around,  and,  after  reviewing  the  course 
of  his  reign,  entered  upon  an  argument  with  the  philosophers 
Prisons  and  Mazimus  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  The  effort 
hastened  his  death :  his  wound  began  to  bleed  afresh :  his  breath- 
ing failed :  he  drank  a  cup  of  water,  and  expired  calmlj,  about  the 
midnight  of  June  26,  a.d.  363,  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  one  year  and  eight  months  from  the  death  of  Oonstan- 
tius.  With  him  ended  the  house  of  Constantine,  whose  proud 
inheritance,  declined  by  the  prsstorian  prefect  Sallust,  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age,  was  conferred  by  the  troops  on  Flavius 
Claudius  Jovianus,  the  chief  of  the  imperial  household,  and  the 
son  of  a  Count  Yarronianus  who  had  been  distinguished  tor  his 
services  under  Constantine. 

^^  Jovian  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mediocril^,  of 
whom  neither  good  nor  bad  can  be  said.  He  was  a  Christiau,  and 
has  acquired  great  renown  by  hia  edict,  granting  unconditional 
liberty  of  conscience."  In  these  few  words  Niebuhr  has  t<rfd  all 
that  needs  to  be  known  of  the  seven  months^  ^^iff^j  which  began 
on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  treaty  which  surrendered 
to  Persia  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  and  abandoned 
Nisibis  and  Armenia,  as  the  price  of  the  safety  of  the  army ;  and 
which  ended  with  the  sudden  and  mysterious  death  of  Jovian,  in 
his  winter^uarters  at  Ancyra,  in  Phrygia,  on  the  ITtli  of  Feb- 
ruary, 364.  During  an  interval  of  ten  days,  the  army  was  led  to 
Nicssa,  and  the  council  of  ministers  and  generals  at  length  found 
a  saccessor  to  the  purple  in  the  same  Ulyrian  race  that  had  filled 
the  throne  from  Claudius  to  Constantine. 

Flavius  Yaxentinianus  was  the  son  of  Count  Gratian,  a  native 
of  Cibalis  in  Pannonia,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  military 
commands  of  Africa  and  Britain,  and  under  whom  his  son  had 
served  with  distinction.  Yalentinian,  now  in  his  44th  year,  added 
to  a  noble  person,  a  manly  character,  and  a  virtue  as  austere  as  that 
of  Julian  himself,  the  merit  of  having  incurred  risk  by  his  zealous 
adherence  to  Christianity,  and  the  distinction  of  recent  services  in 
the  Persian  War.  A  month  after  his  accession,  he  conferred  the 
title  of  Augustuii  upon  his  brother  Flavius  Yalens,  who  was  in 
his  86th  year  (March  28th).  Shortly  afterwards,  the  emperors 
repaired  from  Constantinople  to  Naissus ;  and  the  birthplace  of 
Constantine  witnessed  the  formal  partition  of  the  empire  he  had 
reunited.  Yalentinian  kept  the  West  and  conferred  the  East  on 
Yalens  (June,  a.d.  364). 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


THE  DIVISION  OP  THE  EAST  AND  WEST:  AND  THE  FALL 
OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE.    A.D.  863  TO  A.D.  476. 


**  Ab  it  now  stands  the  Ooliseom  U  «  striking  image  of  Rome  itself— decayed,  vacant, 
serious,  yet  grand— half-gray  and  half-green—- erect  on  one  side  and  fallen  on  the  other, 
with  consecrated  grouid  in  its  bosom — ^inhabited  by  a  beadsman;  Tisited  by  every 
caste ;  for  moralists,  antiquaries,  painters,  architects,  deyotees,  all  meet  here,  to  medi- 
tate, to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to  pray.** — Fobstth. 


PAftTiTioK  or  THE  ntPiBS  BBTWUN  VALENTINIAN  L  AKD  VALENS'-<ihXPki^an  ov 

TALKMTIXIAN  IK  THB  WBBT— HB  IS  SU9OBBDBD  BT  QRATIAN AXU  VALENTINIAN IL 
— VALBN8,  IN  THB  BAST,  PUTS  DOWN  PBOOOPIUS— HIS  TTBANNT  AND  ABIAN  VANATICISM 
— TBB  OOTHS,  BXPBLLBD  BT  THB  HUNS,  ABB  BBCBIVBD  INTO  M<BSIA— THBIB  BBBBLLION, 

AND  viCTOBr  ovBB  VALBN8  AT  nAntiAxoPL^—TBEODOSIUS  L  THE  GREAT,  bh- 

PBBOB  OP  THB  BAST— PBACB  WITH  THB  GOTHS— ULPBILAS—BBTOLT  OP  MAXIMUS  IN 
BRITAIN— DBATH  OP  OBATIAN- PALL  OP  MAXIM  OS — THBOD08II7S  AT  MILAN— MASS  ACBB  OP 
THB88ALOKIOA — AMBBOSB,  BISHOP  OP  MILAN- PBNANCB  OP  THB0D0SID8— SOPPBBSSION  OP 
PAGAN  WOBSHIP—MUBDBR  OP  TALBNTINIAN  II.  BT  ABBOQASTBS,  WHO  PB0CLAIM8  EUGE- 
yiUB—TKBR  DBPBAT  AND  DBATR — THBODOSItTS  SOLE  BMPBBOBr-HIS  DBATH  AT  MILAN — 
PINAL  DIVISION  OP  THB  BMPIBB  BBTWBBK  A  BO  AVI (18  IN  THB  BAST,  AND  H0N0RIU8 
IN  THB  WSST — ^BUPIMUS  AND  STILICHO — BISB  AND  PALL  OP  BUPINtTS^BUTROPIUS,  AND 
GAINAS— THB  BMPBBSS  BDDOXIA— -DBATH  OP  AMS^hXiVa%-^TKE0D08ltl8  IL — THB  BAST* 
BBN  BMPIBB— ALARIO  DBVASTATBS  GBBBCB,  AND  INVADB3  ITALT — THB  COUBT  BBMOVBD 
PBOM  MILAN  TO  BAVBNNA— STILICHO  DBPBATS  THB  GOTHS— HONOBI US  AT  BOMB— OLADI- 
ATOBIAL  SHOWS  ABOUSHBD— GBBAT  SLAVONIAN  INVASION  UNDBB  BADAQAISUS*— HIS  DB- 
PBAT BT  STILICHO  AND  PASSAGE  OP  THB  BABBABIANS  INTO  GAOL — BTBTLBMBNT  OP  THB 
BUBGUNDIAHS— THB  VANDALS,  ALANS,  AND  SUBVBS  IN  VBKWL^CONSTANTJNE  REVOLTS 
IN  BRITAIN:  IS  ACKNOWLBDOBD  AS  BMPBBOR  OP  THB  WEST,  AND  OVBBTHBOWN,  WITH 
HIS  RIVAL  QBBONTIUS,  BT  OONSTANTIUS— DBATH  OP  STILICHO— SIEGE  AND  SACK  OP  BOMB 
BT  THB  GOTHS— ELEVATION  AND  PALL  OP  ATTALUS—T^RATB  OP  ALABIO — THE  GOTHS 
CONQUER  SPAIN— KINGDOM  OP  THB  VISIGOTHS— PINAL  LOflS  OP  BBITAIN — ^DBATH  OP  HO- 
NORIUS— THB  nSURPBB  JOHN  PUT  DOWN  BT  THBODOSIUS—  VALENTINIAN  III,  BM- 
PBBOR OP  THB  WEST— THB  BMPBB8S-M0THBB  PLAOIDIA — RIVALRT  OP  ABTIUS  AND  BONI- 
PAOB— REVOLT  OP  BONIPACB,  WHO  INVITES  GBNSBRIO  TO  APRICA— DBATH  OP  AUGUSTOr, 
BISHOP  OP  HIPPO — ^VANDAL  KINGDOM  OP  APBIGA — APPBABANCE  OP  THB  HUNS-^TRB 
SCTTmAN  BACB9  IN  BDBOPB  AND  ASIA-^THB  HUNS  OP  THB  TURKISH  UAXS^^ATTILA^ 
KING  OP  THB  HUNS— BXTBBTT  OP  HIS  DOMINIONS:  EXAGGERATIONS  OP  HIS  POWBB — mS 
INVASION  OP  THB  BAST— HIS  CHARAOTBRr^rRBATT  WITH  THB  BASTEBN  BMPIBB— DBATH 
OP  THBODOSIUS  II. — MABOIAN-^BM  PBAMKS  IN  GAUL— BISB  OP  THE  MBBOVIMGIAim 
— ATTILA  INVADES  GAUL— SIEGE  OP  ORLEANS  AND  DBCI8IVB  BATTLE  OP  CHALONS — DEATHS 
OP  THBODOBIO  I.,  ATTILA.  AND  ABTIUS— SUPRBMACT  OP  THB  GERMAN  RACE — ^DEATH  OP 
VALENTINIAN  III. — MAXIMUS  AND   A  VITUS— POWER    OP    COUNT   RICIMBB— ZJ?0  Z 

-^MAJORIAN,  8EVERUS,  ANTHEMIUS,  and  OL TBRIUS— bmatk  op  bicimbb— 
GLY0ERIU8  kk^  JULIUS  NEPOS—ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS  deposed  bt 
ODOAOER—ESD  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

The  partition  of  the  Roman  World  into  the*  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires,  under  Yalentinian  and  Yalens,  was  a  con- 
fession that  the  time  had  come  when  the  undivided  attention  and 
efforts  of  a  single  ruler  were  insufficient  to  ward  off  the  dangers 
that  were  closing  around  from  the  East  and  North.  It  might 
well  be  taken  as  the  epoch  whence  began  that  series  of  events,  by 
which  the  transition  is  made  from  the  ancient  to  the  medieval 
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civflization  and  polity, — ^the  great  moyement  which,  after  destroy- 
ing the  Eoman  Empire  in  the  West,  gave  birth  to  the  States  of 
Europe  that  were  fully  constituted  about  the  era  of  Charlemagne. 
But  in  the  midst  of  that  series  of  events  stands  forth  one  so 
momentuous,  that  common  consent  has  adopted  it  as  the  closing 
epoch  of  Ancient  History, — the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Augusti 
who  reigned  at  Borne  by  a  barbarian  chieftain,  as  a  prelude  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oothic  Kingdom  of  Italy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Western  Empire.  The  importance  of  that  catastrophe  demands 
that  we  should  briefly  trace,  as  an  epilogue  to  Ancient  History, 
the  112  years  that  may  be  more  fitly  regarded  as  a  prologue  to 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Yalentinian  had  chosen  the  post  where  danger  was  most  immi- 
nent, and  he  proved  himself  worthy  to  meet  that  danger.  In  a.d. 
365,  and  again  in  368,  the  Alemanni  crossed  the  Ehine,  were 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter  and  again  defeated  on  their  own 
territory,  and  the  frontier  of  the  Khine  was  secui'ed  by  a  line  of 
fortifications.  The  Buboundians  now  first  appear  as  a  formidable 
people,  at  feud  with  the  Alemanni.  The  Saxons,  who  had  become 
bolder  in  their  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  Oaul  and  Britain, 
were  routed  by  Severus,  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  in  a.d.  370. 
In  Britain,  where  the  Caledonians  of  the  Korth  have  now  given 
place  to  the  obscure  race  of  the  Picxs,  and  to  the  Gaelic  Scots,  who 
had  crossed  over  from  Ireland,  and  where  the  irruptions  of  these 
barbarians  had  lately  demanded  the  presence  of  Constans — ^the 
valour  of  Theodosius,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  not  only  drove 
back  the  invaders  and  their  Saxon  allies,  but  reconquered  the  coun- 
try between  the  two  walls,  which  became  the  province  of  Yalentia 
(a.d.  867).  The  same  general  aft;erwards  recovered  Africa  from 
the  usurper  Firmus  (a.d.  374).  Yalens  rewarded  his  services,  aflier 
the  death  of  Valentinian,  by  beheading  him  at  Carthage  (a.d.  376). 
The  death  of  the  elder  emperor  took  place  suddenly,  when  he  had 
been  speaking  with  great  excitement  to  an  embassy  of  the  Quadi, 
at  Bregetio  (near  Presburg),  in  Fannonia  (Nov.  17,  a.d.  375).  His 
military  abilities  and  good  legislation  were  stained  by  excessive 
cruelty ;  but  his  religious  toleration  deserves  the  more  praise  from 
its  contrast  to  the  fury  with  which  his  brother,  an  Arian  like 
himself,  persecuted  the  orthodox  in  the  East.  As  early  as  367, 
Yalentinian  had  bestowed  the  dignity  of  Aiigtcstus  on  his  son 
Qratian,  whose  younger  brother,  Yalentinian  II.,  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  old,  was  now  proclaimed  by  the  army.  The  Western 
Provinces  were  divided  between  them,  Gratian  having  the  pre 
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fectnre  of   the    Gatils,  and  Yalentinian    those    of   Italy  and 
niyricum. 

In  the  East,  Yalens  began  his  reign  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
prefect  Sallust,  and  other  indications  of  his  arbitrary  temper.  His 
absence  at  Antioch,  to  condact  the  Persian  War,  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  proclamation  of  Procopins,  who  had  been  doomed  to 
death  as  a  relative  of  Jnlian,  but  had  escaped  (Sep.  28th,  a.d. 
865).  Sallust,  restored  to  his  post  by  his  timid  master,  gained 
two  great  battles  over  Procopins,  who  was  betrayed  in  his  hiding- 
place,  and  put  to  death  (May  28th,  a.d.  366).  This  danger  called  > 
forth  the  natural  cruelty  to  which  Valens  was  as  prone  firom 
weakness  as  his  brother  from  severity ;  and  his  courtiers  were 
enriched  by  the  wealth  of  those  who  suffered  on  the  charge  of 
treason.  The  politic&l  executions  were  followed  by  a  religious 
persecution.  Yalens  received  public  baptism  at  the  hands  of 
Eudoxus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  prelates  of  the 
same  sect  were  forced  upon  the  reluctant  people  in  Antioch  and 
other  cities ;  and  the  necessity  of  recalling  Athanasias,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  tumultuous  Alexandrians,  was  amply  revenged  after  his 
death  upon  the  Egyptian  Catholics.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
victims  were  the  monks  of  the  desert  of  Nitria.  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  Delta. 

YHiile  Yalens  was  indulging  in  these  luxuries  of  tyranny,  his 
dominions  first,  and  soon  after  all  the  countries  of  the  empire,  were 
threatened  by  a  new  storm,  which  justifies  the  historian  in  dating 
from  his  reign  the  disastroas  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  great  nation  of  the  Goths  had  for  some  time  settled 
down  in  the  wide  belt  of  country  they  had  won,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Euxiue ;  and  the  Yisigoths,  who  were  nearest  to  the  Danube, 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted  Boman  civilization  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Aft^r  the  victories  of  Constantino  over  the  Gothic 
chieftain  Araric,  in  a.d.  332,  the  Goths  remained  at  peace  with 
Some  for  a  whole  generation  ;  and  this  period  is  illustrated  by  the 
reign  of  the  great  Hermanric,  whose  name  forms  one  of  the  earliest 
links  between  imperial  history  and  old  Teutonic  literature,  being 
celebrated  in  the  Hddevihuck  (Book  of  Heroes)  and  the  Icelandic 
Sagas.  Hostilities  were  resumed  upon  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of 
Yalens,  and,  after  three  campaigns,  the  Yisigoths  appear  to  have 
obtained  peace  upon  their  own  terms  (a.d.  370).  But  about  the 
same  time  they  began  to  suffer,  in  their  turn,  from  the  attacks  of 
a  race  of  barbarians,  who  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
at  least  under  the  name  which  has  become  the  symbol  for  the 
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wildest  and  most  repulsive  agents  of  destruction.  Of  the  race 
and  origin  of  the  Huns  we  shall  presently  have  a  fitter  opportunity 
to  speak.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that,  pressing  westward  from 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  they  drove  the  Yisigoths  to  seek  a  shelter 
in  the  Eoman  territory.  Sound  policy  would  have  counselled  such 
a  league  with  the  Goths  as  should  have  made  their  country  the 
field  of  battle  against  the  new  invaders ;  but  instead  of  this,  they 
were  allowed  to  cross  the  Danube  en  masse^  and  the  precautions 
dictated  by  fear  became  worse  than  fruitless  through  negligence 
and  meanness.  The  hostages,  taken  from  the  flower  of  the  Gothic 
youth,  were  dispersed  through  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  200,000 
men,  under  the  "judges  "  Fritigem  and  Alavivus,  were  allowed  to 
settle  in  one  band  in  Moesia,  retaining,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
imperial  officers,  the  arms  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  (a.d.  876), 
The  corrupt  governors  of  Thrace  went  on  to  provoke  by  their  avarice 
the  armed  men  whom  they  had  thus  admitted  within  the  frontier. 
Their  markets  were  supplied  with  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  diseased 
animals  at  enormous  prices,  while  they  were  tantalized  with  seeing 
around  them  the  resources  of  a  wealthy  province.  They  resolved 
to  use  their  power  to  help  themselves.  After  defeating  Lupicinus 
near  Marcianopolis,  they  overran  the  whole  of  Modsia  and  Thrace ; 
their  numbers  being  continually  swollen  by  the  new  hordes  that 
crossed  the  Danube,  while  the  Ostrogoths  pressed  forward  to  fill 
their  vacant  room.  Swarms  of  Sarmatians,  Alans,  and  Huns 
united  with  the  invaders.  After  three  indecisive  campaigns,  the 
whole  force  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  led  by  Yalens  in  person, 
■attacked  them  in  their  camp  near  Hadrianople.  The  9th  of 
August,  378,  witnessed  tlie  most  bloody  defeat  yet  inflicted  by  the 
barbarians  since  the  black  day  of  the  AUia.  Two-thirds  of  the 
army  were  destroyed,  with  the  flower  of  the  officers ;  and  the 
emperor  perished  in  the  burning  of  the  hut  where  he  lay  wounded. 
The  Battle  of  Hadrianople  marks  the  epoch  from  which  the 
Goths  established  their  superiority  over  the  falling  empire. 

Gratian,  summoned  to  the  aid  of  his  colleague,  had  been  delayed 
in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Alemanni ;  but  he  was  far  upon  his 
march  when  the  impatience  of  Yalens  precipitated  the  catas- 
trophe. Feeling  his  inability  to  cope  at  once  with  the  Germans  on 
the  Danube,  and  with  the  Goths,  who  had  overspread  the  whole 
open  country  of  Thrace  and  lUyricum,  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Con« 
stantinople  and  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  he  called  forth  the  son  of  the 
murdered  Theodosius  from  his  retirement  in  Spain,  and  invested 
him  at  Sirminra  with  the  empire  of  the  East,  adding  the  dioceses 
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of  Daeia  and  Macedonia,  which  were  now  severed  from  the  Illy- 
rian  prefecture  (Jan.  19,  a.d.  379), 

THSODoenrs  L,  justly  named  the  Great,  was  sprung  from  the 
same  province  which  had  given  Trajan  and  Hadrian  to  the 
empire,  and  his  features  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  former  prince. 
Trained  to  arms  in  his  father's  campaigns  against  the  Scots,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Moors,  he  had  himself,  as  Duke  of  Mcesia, 
rescued  the  province  from  an  invasion  of  the  Sarmatians  (a.d. 
874).  He  was  still  only  in  his  thirty-third  year,  when  the 
emperor's  generous  confidence  in  his  unrivalled  merit  called  him 
to  forgive  his  father's  death  and  to  uphold  a  falling  empire.  He 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Thessalonica.  ^^  The  task  which  Theo- 
dosius  had  before  him,"  says  Niebuhr,  ^^  was  so  vast  that  it  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  it.  With  the  remaining  forces  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  (for  the  West  would  give  him  no  support),  he  was 
to  repel  the  Goths ;  and  he  succeeded  not  only  in  putting  a  stop 
to  their  progress,  but  in  disarming  them  by  treaties  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  In  a  series  of  campaigns  he  separated  one  tribe 
from  the  others,  and  split  them  up  into  so  many  parts,  that  they 
submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Home."  He  was  favoured  by  the 
death  of  the  warlike  Fritigem,  whose  aged  successor,  Athanaric, 
was  disposed  to  peace ;  andTheodosius  fully  adopted  the  policy  of 
giving  the  Goths  permanent  settlements  within  the  Danube,  and 
receiving  their  warriors  into  Roman  pay.  Peace  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  Theodosius  with  the  Goths  on  the  3d  of  October,  a.i>. 
382,  and  the  same  year  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Athanaric, 
and  the  accession  of  the  famed  Alabic.  Four  years  later,  the 
Gruthungi,  a  tribe  of  the  Ostrogoths,  were  defeated  by  Theeodo- 
sius  upon  the  Danube,  and  the  survivors  received  settlements  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Phrygia,  contributing  a  perpetual  force  of  40,000 
men  for  the  service  of  the  Eastern  Empire  (a.d.  386). 

The  measures  begun  by  Valens,  and  followed  up  by  Theodosius, 
produced  permanent  results  of  deep  interest  for  the  modem 
enquirer.  The  Goths  of  Moesia  frimished  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  reception  of  Christianity  by  a  whole  nation,  even 
before  it  became  the  prevalent  religion  of  the  Eoman  empire ;  and 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  too  of  the  service  often  since  rendered 
by  Christian  missionaries  to  barbarian  peoples,  of  giving  form  and 
order  to  a  language  as  yet  irregular,  as  the  vehicle  of  their  teaching, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  literature  by  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  How  early  Christianity  had  found  acceptance  among 
the  Goths,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  a  Gothic  bishop  at  the 
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Council  of  Nicsea  in  a.d.  325.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Glotlia 
first  learnt  the  Gospel  from  their  Eoman  captives,  but  the  great 
work  now  described  was  performed  for  them  by  Ulphilas,  an 
Arian  bishop  of  their  own  race,*  who,  having  gained  the  name  oi 
Moses  from  the  grateful  people  who  were  permitted,  chiefly 
through  his  intercession  with  Yalens,  to  pass  the  Danube  into  a 
new  country,  invented  for  them  an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters, 
based  upon  the  Greek,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  is  still  in  use  as  the  German  character,  or  **  black  letter." 
His  translation  of  the  Bible  forms  the  great  monument  of  the  Old 
Gothic  language,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  from  the  province  where 
it  was  perfected,  the  Mcsao-Gothio^  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  that 
family  of  languages  to  which  our  own  belongs.t 

While  Theodosius  was  thus  restoring  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
decline  of  Gratian  into  indolent  pleasures  provoked  a  revolution 
in  the  West.  Maximus,  the  compatriot  and  former  comrade  of 
Theodosias,  proclaimed  by  the  legions  of  Britain,  invaded  Gaul, 
and  was  received  with  such  favour  that  Gratian  fled  with  a 
retinue  of  only  300  horse.  He  was  overtaken  at  Lyon  by  the 
cavalry  of  Maximus,  and  put  to  death  (a.d.  383).  Theodosius 
refused  to  reopen  the  way  for  the  barbarians  by  a  civil  war,  and 
acknowledged  Maximus  as  emperor  of  the  Gallic  prefecture,  on 
the  condition  that  Italy  and  Africa  should  be  secured  to  Valen- 
tinian  II.  This  youthful  emperor,  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
mother  Jostina,  made  himself  unpopular,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  by  espousing  Arianism ;  and  when  Maximus,  only  four  years 

*  One  aooonnt,  however,  makes  Ulphilas  aa  immigrant  from  Gappadocia.  His  min- 
istry probably  b^an  about  ^.d.  860.  His  conyerts,  amongst  whom  was  Fritigem,  had 
to  stand  the  test  of  a  persecution  excited  by  Athanaric 

f  The  place  of  the  Moeso-Gothic  in  the  great  Teutonic  family  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  i-^ 

r(l)  MiMO-OoOi^e. 
(2)  Lovi  German^  including  Friesian,  Old  Saxon, 

'GiBMAN    '  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish. 

(8)  Hiffh  Oertnan^  including  Old  High  German, 
Tkittonio  ..  <  I.  Middle  High  German,  Modem  High  German. 

1(1)  Old  Scandinavian,  including  Icelandic  and 
Feroic 
(2)  Modern  Scandinavian,  including  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, Norwegian. 
Of  the  translation  ascribed  to  Ulphilas,  rather  more  than  half  the  Four  Gospels  are  pre- 
serred  in  the  **  SUtct  Book  '*  (  Codez  AtyenUm)  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden, 
other  fWtgments  haye  been  discoyered  in  palimpsest  MSSw  But  it  is  questioned  whether 
the  yersion  in  the  Upsala  MS.  is  not  as  much  as  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the 
time  of  Ulphilas.    (See  Aschbach,  Qeteh.  d.  Wet^othen,  pp.  86,  folL) 
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afterwrads,  suddenly  crossed  the  Alps,  he  became  master  of  Italy 
without  a  struggle  (a«d.  887).  Yalentinian  and  Justina  fled  by 
sea  to  Thessalonica,  to  entreat  tEeaid  of  Theodosius.  The 
wavering  balance  of  policy  was  turned  by  the  charms  of  the 
princess  Gulla ;  and  her  marriage  to  the  emperor  of  the  East  was 
the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Maximus.  The  contest  was  decided  by 
a  single  battle  on  the  Save ;  and  Maximus  was  draped  from  his 
refuge  at  Aquileia,  and  put  to  death  (a.d.  888),  while  his  son 
Yictor  was  slain  in  Gaul  by  Arbogastes,  the  Frankish  general  of 
Theodosius. 

Though  Valentinian  11.  was  replaced  upon  his  throne,  Theo- 
dosius was  now  the  actual  master  of  the  reunited  empire.  In  that 
character  he  held  his  court  at  Milan  during  the  winter,  and  entered 
Home  in  triumph  in  the  following  spring  (a.d.  889).  The  next 
year,  which  was  spent  at  Milan,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  life  of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  empire  and  the 
church.  The  noble  simplicity  of  the  emperor's  character  was 
marred  by  fits  of  anger,  in  one  of  which  he  issued  his  fatal  edict 
for  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  The  capital  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces  had  been  disturbed  by  a  sedition  arising  out  of  the 
factions  of  the  circus,  in  which  Botheric,  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  and  several  of  his  chief  officers,  were  barbarously  murdered. 
The  punishment  of  this  outrage  was  committed  by  the  emperor  to 
the  revenge  and  treachery  of  the  barbarian  troops,  and  the  people, 
assembled  in  the  circus  by  a  public  invitation,  were  massacred  to 
the  number  of  YOOO,  or,  as  some  say,  16,000. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Jewish  theocratic 
monarchy,  we  see  the  minister  of  religion  wielding  that  power 
over  a  ruler's  conscience,  which,  through  the  disorders  of  the 
middle  ages,  formed  the  sole  check  upon  lawless  violence,  and 
went  far  to  balance  the  evils  of  priestcraft  and  corrupt  religion. 
The  David  of  the  empire  found  his  l^athan.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  the  death  of  Yalentinian  I.  left  the  empire  of  Italy  to  his 
infant  son,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Milan  was  vacant  by  the  recent 
death  of  Auxentius.  The  election  formed  the  crisis  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  people  of  Milan,  like  those  of  Italy  in  general,  were  orthodox ; 
but  the  court  was  Arian.  The  warmth  of  the  contest  called  for 
the  interference  of  Ambrosius,  the  consular  prefect.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  prefect  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  probably  born  at 
Treves  in  838  or  340,  when  portents  were  believed  to  herald  his 
future  greatness.    Educated  at  Home  under  the  heathen  philo- 
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BOphers,  Anicius  ProbuB,  and  Symniaclius,  he  had  gained  high 
repute  as  a  pleader  at  Milan,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  consular 
prefecture  of  Liguria  and  Emilia.  He  was  now  exerting  hia 
eloquence  in  a  conciliatory  speech,  when  a  voice  in  the  crowd  raised 
the  cry — "  Ambrose  for  bishop "  {Arnhroavus  epiacopiis\  which 
was  received  by  all  parties  as  a  heaven-sent  oracle ;  and  Ambrose, 
was  was  only  a  catechumen,  was  baptized  and  ordained  by  the 
unanimous  act  of  the  bishops  of  both  parties.  He  at  once  gave  all 
his  property  to  the  poor,  and  followed  a  rigorously  ascetic  life. 
In  the  Arian  controversy  he  adopted  the  orthodox  side,  which  was 
warmly  espoused  by  the  em])eror  Gratian,  whose  influence  was  a 
check  on  the  zealous  Arianism  of  Justina,  the  mother  of  Yalen- 
tinian  IL  But  after  the  death  of  Gratian,  the  court  of  Milan 
renewed  the  struggle,  and  Justina  demanded  the  use  of  one  of 
the  churches  at  Milan  for  Arian  worship.  We  must  refer  to  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  for  the  details  of  that  wonderful  contest  of 
Easter,  385,  when  the  people  and  their  bishop  held  the  basilica 
of  Milan,*  day  and  night,  like  a  fortress,  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  Court ;  but  unarmed,  and  sustained  chiefly  by  the 
antiphonal  hymns,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Am- 
brose, and  which  are  supposed  to  have  originated  the  Gregorian 
style  of  musicf  The  most  vivid  account  of  the  conflict  is  given 
by  AuGXiSTiN,  the  great  light  of  the  Latin  church,  who  was  then 
present  at  Milan  as  a  youth,  and  the  disciple  of  Ambrose.  It  is  a 
pity  that  our  sympathy  with  the  heroism  of  the  bishop  and  his 
flock  should  have  to  be  damped  by  the  record,  that  they  owed 
their  victory  at  last  to  what  sound  criticism  must  pronounce  a 
'^  pious  fraud,"  the  discovery  of  the  miracle-working  relics  of  the 
martyrs  Gervasius  and  Protasius.  The  triumph  over  Arianism  in 
the  West  was  completed  after  the  death  of  the  empress  Jus- 
tina, when  Valentinian  II.  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism 
(a.d.  387). 

In  the  East,  where  Arianism  was  the  popular  faith,  a  religious 
revolution  was  effected  by  Theodosius.  The  first  of  the  emperors 
who  was  baptized  by  an  orthodox  bishop,  Acholius  of  Thessalonica 
(a.d.  380),  he  engaged  in  the  twofold  work  of  extirpating  heresy 
and  Paganism.  The  Arian  bishops  of  the  chief  Eastern  cities  were 

*  This  basilica  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  much  later 
medieval  building. 

f  Some  writere  have  ascribed  to  Ambrose  the  great  hymn,  which — ^next  to  those 
taken  direct  from  Scripture,  such  as  the  Psalms,  and  the  Songs  of  Zacharias,  Simeon, 
and  the  Virgin — is  the  most  glorious  anthem  of  the  Universal  Church  in  all  its 
branches,  Te  Dewn  Laudamus :  but  it  is  at  least  a  century  later. 
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deposed ;  a  military  comraisflion  was  appointed  to  hand  over  the 
churches  to  the  Catholic  minority ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  was 
declared  anew  by  the  Second  General  Conndly  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  A.D.  381.  About  the  same  time,  decisive  measures  were 
taken  against  Paganism  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  At  Kome, 
the  philosopher  Symmachns,  whose  pure  character  gained  him  thr 
favour  of  Theodosios,  and  whose  writings  cast  a  parting  lustre  over 
heathen  literature,  petitioned  in  vain  for  the  restoration  of  the 
altar  of  victory,  which  Gratian  had  removed  from  the  Senate- 
house  (a.d.  884).  In  the  following  year,  Theodosius  promulgated 
an  edict  againsf  Pagan  sacrifices  (a-d.  885) ;  and  upon  his  arrival 
at  Borne  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  he  completed  the  work 
which  Gratian  had  begun.  That  emperor  had  first  reftised  the 
insignia  of  the  chief  pontiff,  abolished  the  privileges  of  the  priestly 
colleges  and  the  Yestals,  and  confiscated  their  revenues :  Theo- 
dosius now  closed  all  the  heathen  temples  and  shrines. 

He  was  still  engaged  at  Milan  in  preparing  fresh  edicts,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  Ambrose,  who  had 
now  become  the  Emperor's  religious  guide,  retired  into  the  country 
overwhehned  with  horror,  and  wrote  a  letter  which  moved  him  to 
repentance.  On  the  bishop's  return  to  Milan,  Theodosius  came  to 
worship  in  the  basilica ;  but  Ambrose  met  him  at  the  door,  and 
forbade  him  to  enter  till  ho  had  made  a  public  penance  for  a  public 
crime.  ^^  Theodosius  humbly  represented  that,  if  he  had  contracted 
the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  had 
been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder  but  adultery.  You  Juive  imitated 
Davidin  his  crime,  imitate  then  his  reperUanfiee,  was  the  reply  of  the 
undaunted  Ambrose.  The  rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and  pardon 
were  accepted ;  and  the  public  penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
has  been  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church.  According  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiatical  disci- 
pline which  were  established  in  the  fourth  century,  the  crime  of 
homicide  was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty  years.  But  the 
archbishop,  consulting  the  maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted 
some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who 
humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem.  It  was  sufficient 
that  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
should  appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture  ;  and  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solicit,  with 
sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  After  a  delay  of  about 
eight  months  Theodosius  was  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  faithful."      Both  in  following  the  historian's  description 
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and  the  artist's  delineation  of  this  scene,*  onr  admiration  is  not 
unmingled  with  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical  assumption  characteristic 
of  the  age,  and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  calm  simplicity  of  thr 
Old  Testament  parallel. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Theodosius  promulgated  his  edict 
for  the  suppression  of  all  acts  of  pagan  worship  and  divination, 
private  as  well  as  public,  under  penalties  which  marred  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  Nor  was  persecution  the  only  evil 
legacy  left  by  dying  heathenism.  Pious  frauds  and  pretended 
miracles  were  brought  to  aid  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  and  to 
pander  to  man's  native  superstition  ;  while  the  honours  paid  to 
saints  and  relics  were  fast  verging  into  new  forms  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  ere  long  to  provoke  the  avenging  cry :  "  God  ia 
One  ;  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  t  I*  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Theodosius  was  guiltless  of  that  intolerance  which 
assails  personal  religious  profession.  It  was  reserved  for  later 
times  to  give  whole  nations  the  alternative  of  conversion  or  the 
sword.  '^  The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an  essential 
qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  society,  nor 
were  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the  sectaries.  The  palace, 
the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  Senate  were  filled  with  declared 
and  devout  Pagans;  they  obtained,  without  distinction,  the  civil 
and  military  honours  of  the  empire.  Theodosius  distinguished 
his  liberal  regard  for  virtue  and  genius  by  the  consular  dignity 
which  he  bestowed  on  S jmmachus,  and  by  the  personal  friendship 
which  he  expressed  to  Libanius;  and  the  two  eloquent  apolc^ists 
of  Paganism  were  never  required  either  to  change  or  to  dissemble 
their  religious  opinions."  But  the  suppression  of  all  public  forms 
of  Paganism  was  vigorously  followed  up  by  the  emperor  and  his 
sons ;  and  the  date  of  its  cessation  may  be  fixed  about  the  banning 
of  the  fifth  century. 

Theodosius  returned  to  Constantinople  in  a.d.  391,  leaving  the 
government  of  the  West  to  the  still  youthful  Valentinian,  who 
gave  promise  of  being  a  worthy  colleague.  But  the  Frank  Arbo- 
gastes,  whom  Theodosius  made  master-general  of  the  armies  of 
the  Gauls,  attempted  to  grasp  the  whole  power,  and  the  resistance 

*  The  allusion  is  to  the  splendid  picture  of  Rubens  in  the  National  Gallery. 

f  These  points  are  most  ably  set  forth  in  the  two  worlds  of  Dr.  Conyers  IDddleton, 
the  biographer  of  Cicero,  which  have  desenredly  incurred  some  censure  for  a  spirit  that 
does  not,  hoverer,  vitiate  their  tellhig  arguments  and  instructive  facts : — A  ZeUer 
/rem  Jtomey  tracing  many  practices  of  Popish  worship,  as  there  used,  to  heathen  origi- 
nals, and  A  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Miraeulotai  Fiwere  attributed  to  the  early  ChureL 
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of  Yalentiniau  was  the  signal  for  his  mnrder  (a.d.  392).  Arbo* 
gastes  bestowed  the  purple  upon  the  rhetorician  Eugenius  ;  and 
two  years  pa^ed  before  Theodosins  was  prepared  to  quell  the 
nsnrpation.  For  a  second  time,  he  recovered  the  West  by  a 
victory  near  Aqaileia.  Engenius  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
Arbogastes  died  by  his  own  hand  two  days  later  (a.d.  894).  Theo- 
dofiins  was  again,  like  Constantino,  sole  master  of  the  Boman 
world,  but  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  its 
reunion.  Though  he  was  only  fifty  years  old,  the  fatigues  of  the 
late  campaign  had  given  a  fatal  shock  to  a  frame  enervated  by 
the  constitutional  indolence  to  which  he  gave  way  in  the  intervals 
of  his  vast  energy ;  and  he  was  a  dying  man  when  he  summoned 
Honorius,  his  younger  son  by  his  first  wife  Themistia,  to  Milan. 
Arcadius,  the  elder,  had  been  made  Augustus  in  a.d.  888,  and 
Honorius  in  a.d.  893 ;  and  the  empire  was  now  to  be  divided 
between  them.  The  effort  which  Theodosius  made,  to  preside  at 
the  games  in  honour  of  the  event,  exhausted  his  strength  ;  and  he 
expired  in  the  night  of  Jan.  lYth,  a.d.  895. 

"  The  genius  of  Kome  expired  with  Theodosius,  the  last  of  the 
successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantino  who  appeared  in  the  field 
at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  authority  was  universally 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire."  At 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  eleven,  Abcadius  and  Honobtus  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  empires  of  the  East  and  West ;  the  former  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  unworthy  favourite  Eufinus,  the  latter  under 
the  care  oiF  the  great  Stilicho,  whose  noble  deeds  were  sung  by 
the  poet  Claudian.*  Bufinus,  whose  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
prefect  of  the  East  had  disgraced  the  last  years  of  Theodosius, 
claimed  the  civil  government  of  the  whole  empire,  while  Stilicho, 
already  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West,  had  won  the 
affections  of  the  eastern  troops  whom  the  war  with  Engenius  had 
brought. into  Italy.  Gainas,  the  Goth,  who  commanded  these 
l^ions,  joined  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Bufinus,  and  slew  him, 
in  the  presence  of  Arcadius,  at  a  review  outside  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople (Nov.  27,  A.D.  396).  The  eastern  emperor  at  once 
gave  himself  up  to  the  infiuence  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who 
won  over  Gainas  to  his  party.    Within  a  fow  years,  the  tyrannical 

*  **  Claudlan,*^  says  Niebuhr,  "  was  a  Greek  of  Alexandria,  who  in  fact  first  wrote 
in  Greek.  There  are  few  examples  of  persons  writing  in  a  foreign  language  as  correctly 
as  he  did.  Claudian^s  language  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  we  see  that  his  acquis!* 
tion  of  the  Latin  language  had  been  a  labour  of  love.  He  is  a  truly  poetic  genius, 
though  after  the  fashion  of  the  later  Greek  poets.'' 
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miniBter  and  the  perfidious  Goth  fell  victims  to  their  own  intrignee 
(a.d.  399  and  401) ;  and  Arcadius  was  henceforth  entirely  subject 
to  the  influence  of  his  wifeEudoxia,  who  has  gained  an  evil  repu- 
tation by  her  persecution  of  John  Cheysostom,  the  great  roaster 
of  Christian  eloquence.  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st  of  May^  a.d.  408, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theodosius  II.,  an  infant  seven 
years  old,  who  reigned  for  forty-two  years  (to  a.d.  450),  and  for 
the  brief  space  of  two  years  (a.d.  428-425)  reunited  under  his 
nominal  sway  the  severed  divisions  of  the  empire. 

From  this  point  the  Eastern  Empire  only  demands  our  ind- 
dental  notice  as  it  is  connected  with  the  little  that  is  left  to  be 
said  of  the  Western.  Though  retaining  the  name  of  Rovn/onj 
which  gradually  merged  in  that  of  Cfreeh^  the  Eastern  Empire  now 
assumes  a  character  and  history  of  its  own.  As  Gibbon  observes 
— "  The  division  of  the  Boman  world  between  the  sons  of  Theo- 
dosius marks  ihe  jmal  esUMi%hmefnt  of  ihe  Empire  of  the  Ecutj 
which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadius  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  subsisted  1058  years  in  a  state  of  premature  and 
perpetual  decay.*  The  successors  of  Constantine  established  their 
perpetual  residence  in  the  royal  city  which  he  had  erected  on  the 
verge  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their 
enemies,  and  perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they 
received  with  each  wind  the  tributary  productions  of  every  climate ; 
while  the  impregnable  strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages 
to  defy  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  barbarians.  Their  dominions 
were  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tigris ;  and  the  whole  in- 
terval of  twenty-five  days'  navigation,  which  separated  the  extreme 
cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone  of  Ethiopia,  was  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  the  East." 

While  this  empire  had  still  a  course  of  a  thousand  years  to  run^ 
three-quarters  of  a  century  only  remained  to  the  fall  of  her  Western 
sister,  and  but  three  lustres  before  Home  was  taken  by  the  Goths^ 
As  if  some  spell  had  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Theodosius^ 
Alakio  issued  from  the  devastated  countries  of  Dacia  and  Thrace 
into  Macedonia  in  the  summer  of  395,  and,  passing  ThermopyliB 
without  resistance,  wasted  the  whole  of  Greece.  Stilicho  encoun- 
tered him  there  in  two  campaigns ;  but  was  summoned  by  the 
ministers  of  Arcadius  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  of  theii 
master,  who  concealed  his  inability  to  resist  Alaric  by  appointing 
him  Duke  of  Ulyricnm.    In  Africa  the  eastern  rulers  fomented  the 

*  If^  adding  the  rdgn  of  Theodomus  II.,  we  date  fh>m  his  death,  we  have  a  period  ol 
ahnost  exactly  a  thousand  years,  from  ^.d.  450  to  a.d.  1453. 
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rebellion  of  Gildo,  the  brother  of  Firinus ;  but  he  was  defeated, 
and  pnt  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  the  power  of  Stilicho  was  con- 
firmed by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorins  (a.d.  398). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  402,  Alaric  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
Honorins  fled  from  Milan,  to  seek  safety  in  the  impregnable  forti- 
fications and  marshes  of  Eavenna,  which  became  for  a  long  time 
the  capital  of  Italy  under  the  Romans  and  the  Goths,  and  the 
lieutenants,  or  Eea/rohSj  of  the  Eastern  emperors.  Meanwhile 
Stilicho  hastened  to  collect  reinforcements  beyond  the  Alps ;  and 
returned  in  the  following  spring.  His  great  victory  over  the 
Goths  at  PoUentia,  near  Turin,  at  Easter,  a.d.  403,  seemed  at 
first  to  have  created  a  new  danger,  for  Alaric  marched  on  Bome. 
But  Stilicho  followed  close  behind,  and,  after  gaining  some  suc- 
cesses, purchased  the  retreat  of  the  Goths  behind  the  Po.  The 
triumph  which  Honorins  celebrated  at  Bome  in  the  following  year 
was  stained  for  the  last  time  with  the  horrid  sacrifices  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. In  the  midst  of  the  games,  a  monk  named  Tetemachus 
rushed  into  the  arena  to  separate  the  gladiators.  He  was  stoned 
to  death  by  the  enraged  spectators ;  but  his  self-devotion  purchased 
an  edict  by  which  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  finally  abolished 
(a.d.  404). 

In  the  following  year  a  new  wave  of  the  barbarian  deluge  broke 
upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Badagaisus  (Radegast),^  whose 
name  indicates  the  Slavonian  source  of  the  movement,  led  a 
mingled  host  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  Slavonian  Vandals,  with  whom  were  united  the  German 
Snevi  and  Burgundians,  and  the  Scythian  Alans,  whose  hea- 
thenism rendered  the  invasion  more  terrible  than  that  of  .the 
Goths.  They  had  passed  the  Apennines,  and  laid  siege  to  Florence^ 
— ^which  now  for  the  first  time  begins  to  assume  the  importance 
which  it  has  preserved  till  it  has  become  the  capital  of  Italy, — 
when  Stilicho,  breaking  up  from  his  camp  on  the  Ticino,  where 
he  had  prudently  avoided  a  battle,  enclosed  the  host  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  forced  them  back  into  the  Apennines,  where  most  of 
them  perished  through  famine.  Badagaisus  is  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  his  surrender.  Stilicho 
earned  the  title  of  "  Deliverer  of  Italy ; "  but  it  was  of  Italy 
alone,  at  the  cost  of  the  Western  provinces.  For  there  remained 
of  the  army  of  Badagaisus  100,000  Vandals,  Suevi,  Burgundians, 

*  Radegast  was  the  name  of  the  god  of  war  and  hospitality,  worshipped  by  the 
Wends  and  all  the  Slavonians  of  Germany.  His  principal  temple,  at  Rhetra  in 
Mecklenboiig^  had  a  golden  statue  of  the  Kod,  with  other  solendid  ornaments. 
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and  Alans,  for  whom  it  was  politic  to  open  a  way  of  retreat. 
Guided  by  some  Pannonian  deserters,  tliey  crossed  the  Alps  and 
the  Ehine,  and  fell  upon  Gaul,  which  had  been  denuded  of  its 
troops  to  save  Italy.  The  country  was  exhausted  by  the  forced 
contributions  they  exacted,  while  they  "destroyed  the  cities, 
ravafjed  the  fields,  and  drove  before  them  in  a  promiscuous  crowd 
the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
their  houses  and  altars  (a.d.  406)."  This  invasion  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  final  severance  of  Gaul  from  the  Roman  empire, 
though  its  sweep  was  as  transient  as  it  was  terrible.  The  Yan- 
dais,  Sueves,  and  Alans  passed  on  into  Spain  (a.d.  409),  while 
the  Burgnndians  remained  behind  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Eastern  Gaul  and  Western  Switzerland,  west  of  the  Alps,  not 
only  in  the  modem  Bv/rgundy^  but  also  in  Tranche  Comt6,  Dau- 
phin6,  and  Savoy,  with  Geneva  for  their  chief  .city.  While  the 
former  races  became  the  constant  enemies  of  Rome,  the  Burgnn- 
dians yielded  to  the  empire  the  feudal  obedience  of  a  small  tribe 
settled  in  an  extensive  territory. 

Meanwhile  civil  discord  was  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  West 
The  interesting  question  of  the  state  of  Britain,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Roman  domination  in  the  island,  on  which  our  historians 
are  for  the  most  part  content  with  a  few  doubtfiil  generalities, 
belongs  rather  to  the  commencement  of  the  English  annals  than 
to  the  close  of  the  Roman.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  provincials  had  become  contented  and  unwarlike  copyists  of 
Roman  luxury.  On  the  other,  the  insulation  of  the  province,  and 
the  constant  warfare  maintained  on  the  coasts  and  northern  border 
with  the  Saxons,  Picts,  and  Scots,  gave  a  peculiar  importance  tc 
its  army, — an  army,  be  it  remembered,  composed  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  empire,  from  the  Don,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Atlas,  to  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.*  As  if  to  parody  the  events  of  the  last 
century,  that  army  conferred  the  purple  on  a  private  soldier  named 
CoNSTANTiNE  (a.d.  407),  who  witli  his  son  Oonstans  proceeded  to 
invade  the  Continent,  and,  partly  by  victories  over  the  few  Roman 
troops,  partly  by  treaties  with  the  barbarians,  secured  the  dominion 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  promised  to  deliver  Italy  frori^  the  Goths. 
But  his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  revolt  of  his  lieutenant  Gerontius 
in  Spain,  and  both  usurpers  were  soon  overthrown  by  Constantius, 
the  general  and  afterwards  the  son-in-law  of  Honorius  (a.d.  41 1). 

*  This  mixed  character  of  the  British  legions,  a  yeritable  coUuvia  omMum  ffm&um^ 
18  one  of  the  many  elements  of  early  British  history  that  require  attentive  considera- 
tion.   Of  the  military  part  of  "  the  Romans  in  Briton  *'  only  a  few  were  Romans 
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Meanwhile  Rome  had  lost  her  greatest  general,  and  suffered  her 
lirst  capture  by  the  Goths.  Stilicho  continued  to  defend  Italy  by 
policy  as  much  as  by  arms ;  but  his  negotiations  with  Alaric  gave 
a  handle  to  his  enemies  at  court.  Honorius  was  childless  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  after  marrying  successively  the  two  daughters 
of  Stilicho,  Maria  and  Thermantia ;  and  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
favourite  Olympius,  that  Stilicho  was  plotting  to  place  his  son 
Eueherius  upon  the  throne.  The  Koman  legions,  always  jealous 
of  the  barbarian  troops  of  Stilicho,  were  roused  by  an  inflammatory 
harangue  of  Honorius.  Stilicho's  friends  were  massacred ;  and 
the  Defender  of  Italy  himself  was  draped  from  his  sanctuary 
in  the  church  at  Ravenna,  and  executed  as  a  traitor  (Aug.  23, 
A.D.  408). 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  give  Alaric  such  a  pretext  for 
leading  on  the  impatient  GK>ths  to  the  plunder  of  Rome,  the  bar- 
barian troops  of  Stilicho,  the  only  real  defence  of  Italy,  were 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  a  general  massacre  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Alaric  advanced  to  Rome ;  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  morrow  of  the  AUia,  the  imperial  city 
was  besieged  by  the  barbarians.  Famine  was  followed  by  pesti- 
lence: no  succour  came  from  Ravenna;  and  the  Senate  sent 
envoys  to  make  terms.  But  the  prond  Roman  spirit  had  yet  to 
learn  the  depth  of  its  humiliation.  When  they  warned  Alaric  not 
to  provoke  the  despair  of  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  bf 
exclaimed  with  an  insulting  laugh,  "  The  thicker  the  hay,  the 
easier  it  is  mowed."  He  demanded  all  the  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  moveables,  and  all  the  barbarian  slaves,  to  be  found  in  the 
city.  "  If  such,  O  king,  are  your  demands  " — asked  the  envoys 
in  a  subdued  tone — ^^  what  do  yon  intend  to  leave  us  i "  "  Youb 
LivKS !  "  A  more  moderate  ransom  was  at  length  accepted,  and 
Alaric  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany  to  give  time  for 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  Ravenna  (December  a.d.  408) 
Alaric  was  willing  to  accept  the  post  of  master-general  of  the 
Western  armies ;  but  the  ministers  of  Honorius  were  obstinate, 
and  Rome  saw  her  magazines  at  Ostia  in  the  hands  of  the  Goth, 
who  threatened  to  starve  the  city  by  destroying  them.  The  Senate 
consented  to  receive  as  theii  emperor  Attalus,  the  prsBtorian  pre- 
fect, who  conferred  the  coveted  dignity  upon  Alaric  (a.d.  409). 
But  the  new  emperor  soon  quarrelled  with  his  protector,  who 
deposed  him,  and  marched  to  Ravenna  to  negotiate  with  Hono- 
rius. Repelled  with  insult,  he  returned  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Rome.    The  slaves  within  the  city  opened  the  Salarian  gate  to 
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their  conntrymen  at  midnight,  and  the  Sack  of  Borne  hy  the  Goths 
began  on  the  24th  of  Augnst,  a.d.  410.  A  large  part  of  the  eity 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  fhry 
of  the  Scythian  troops  and  the  insurgent  slaves.  Bnt  the  Goths 
proved  that  their  Christianity  laid  them  under  some  restraint ;  and 
they  were  content  with  the  complete  plunder  of  all  public  and 
private  treasures,  except  the  churches.  On  the  sixth  day  they 
retired,  leading  into  captivity  a  long  train  of  the  sons  and  daughr 
ters  of  the  nobles,  to  whom  their  race  had  so  long  been  slaves.  The 
victorious  Goths  luxuriated  in  the  wealth  and  delicious  climate  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  Alaric  was  preparing  to  cross  over  into  Sicily, 
when  his  career  was  closed  by  illness  at  Consentia  in  Bruttium. 
The  mighty  king  was  buried  beneath  the  bed  of  the  little  river 
Basentius,  which  was  diverted  while  his  sepulchre  was  construct- 
ing, and  the  slaves  employed  in  the  work  were  slain,  that  the  place 
might  remain  a  secret  (a.d,  410).  He  was  succeeded  by  h^s 
brother-in-law,  Athaulf,  or  Adolphus,  with  whom  the  ministers  oi 
Honorius  concluded  a  peace.  As  the  general  of  Borne,  Athaulf 
led  his  army  into  the  south  of  Gaul,  put  down  the  usurper  Jovinus^ 
and  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Alaric  (a.d.  412 — 414).  Thence  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Spain,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated (a.d.  415).  His  successor  Wallia  carried  out  his  designs, 
and,  in  the  name  of  Honorius,  rescued  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  from  the  Alans  and  Yandals,  who,  driven  back  behind 
the  Sierra  Morena,  gave  their  name  to  the  beautiful  province  of 
Yandalusia,  or  Andahma,  The  Boman  emperor  rewarded  these 
services  by  the  cession  of  Aquitania,  and  Wallia  returned  to  fix* 
his  court  at  Toulouse,  where  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Theo- 
doric  I.  (a.d.  418).  The  Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  thus 
created  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reaching  on  the  north 
as  far  as  the  Loire,  with  the  capitals  of  Toulouse,  Burdigala 
{Bordeawi)^  and  afterwards  Arelate  {Aries),  forms  one  of  the 
starting  points  of  medieval  history. 

The  same  year  (418)  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdok 
OF  Fbakks  by  Pharamund,  and  the  final  loss  of  Britain  to  the 
Boman  empire.  Id  408,  Honorius  had  recognized  Constantine 
as  emperor.  In  the  following  year  the  Britons  took  up  arms  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Yandals,  and  expelled  the  Boman 
magistrates*  In  410  they  were  absolved  from  their  alliance  by 
Honorius,  who  thus  formally  cut  adrift  the  island  from  his 
empire.    But  eight  years  later,  the  uuwarlike  Britons  again  peti- 
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tioiied  for  aid  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  legions  returned, 
repelled  the  invaders,  repaired  the  fortresses,  and  finally  left  the 
people  to  their  own  resources.  In  the  words  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle, — "  This  year  the  Eomane  collected  all  the  treasures 
that  were  in  Biitain,  and  some  they  hid  in  the  earth,  so  that  no 
one  has  since  been  able  to  find  them ;  and  some  they  carried  with 
them  into  Qaul "  (a.d.  418).  Eeligious  zeal,  however,  still  formed 
a  link  between  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  St  Germain,  bishop  of 
Anxerre,  twice  came  over  to  oppose  the  heresy  of  Pelagius.*  On 
one  of  these  visits,  his  presence  animated  the  Britons  in  a  battle 
with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  to  which  his  war-cry  gave  the  name  of  the 
HaUdvQah  Victory.  The  last  event  in  the  annals  of  Boman  Britain, 
the  supplication  to  the  patrician  Aetius,  entitled  ^^  The  Oroana 
of  the  BritonSy^  is  usually  placed  at  the  year  446,  exactly  thirty 
years  before  the  fall  of  Bome  in  a.d.  476.  The  intervening  period 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  the  island. 

While  province  after  province  was  thus  rent  from  the  empire, 
Italy  enjoyed  peace  till  the  death  of  Honorius  in  August,  a.d.  428. 
He  was  still  childless;  but  he  had  married  his  sister  Placidia,  in 
A.D.  417,  to  Constantius,  the  recoverer  of  Spain,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  tlie  title  of  Augustus  in  a.d.  421.  Constantius  died 
within  the  same  year,  leaving  a  son  Yalentinian,  bom  in  a.d.  419 ; 
but  some  disagreement  with  Honorius  caused  Placidia  to  retire 
with  her  son  to  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  Honorius,  Theo- 
dosius  II.  proclaimed  the  infant  Yalentinian  Ceesar  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  reserving  for  himself  the  supreme  dignity,  and  thus  once 
more  reuniting  the  empire  which  had  obeyed  his  grandfather, 
Theodosius  I.  But  the  courtiers,  who  had  governed  in  the  name 
of  the  feeble  Honorius,  were  loath  to  resign  their  power,  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  {Prirtvioeriua)  John  was  proclaimed  at  Ravenna, 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  bore  a  Christian  name  (a.d.  424). 
But  the  army  sent  by  Theodosius  no  sooner  reached  Italy,  than 
John  was  abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  Yaxektinian  III.  was 
proclaimed,  at  six  years  old,  emperor  of  the  West  (a.d.  425).  The 
western  part  of  Illyricum,  with  Pannonia  and  Koricum,  was  soon 
after  added  to  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Roman  world  were  finally  and  completely  severed  by  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  laws  enacted  by  each  emperor  should  only  be  of 
force  in  his  own  dominions.  Yalentinian  III.,  who  remained 
almost  as  feeble  during  his  twenty-^ight  years'  reign  as  in  his 

*  Thia  heresiarch,  the  great  opponent  of  St.  Augustine,  is  said  to  have  boen  a  Welsh 
mail,  whose  natire  name  was  Hoigan.    His  chief  cUaciple,  OelesUus,  was  ac  Irishman. 
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puny  childhood,  was  entirely  governed  by  Placidia,  who  enjoyed 
the  Bervicefl  of  two  generals,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Eome, 
Aetius  and  Bonipacius.  "  Their  union  might  have  supported  a 
sinking  empire :  their  discord  was  the  immediate  and  fatal  cause 
of  the  loss  of  Africa."  Aetius  was  descended  from  a  Latin  family 
settled  among  the  Scythians  of  Lower  Moesia,  and  had  been  in 
early  youth  a  hostage  among  the  Huns.  Diplomatic  missions 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  improving  his  influence  among  them ; 
and  the  60,000  Huns,  whom  he  led  to  the  aid  of  the  usurper,  John« 
and  whose  arms  he  now  turned  against  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  made 
him  all-powerful  at  Bavenna.  He  persuaded  Placidia  to  recall 
Boniface  from  his  government^  while  he  secretly  encouraged  the 
Count  of  Africa  to  disobey  the  mandate  (a.d.  427).  The  issue  of 
these  intrigues  was  the  open  revolt  of  Boniface,  who  summoned 
the  Yandals  to  his  aid  from  Spain.  That  people,  in  whose  name 
the  Scythian  Alans  of  Spain  are  now  merged,  had  just  lost  their 
king  Gunderic,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gensebic,  a  cruel  warrior 
and  unscrupulous  intriguer,  who  ranks  with  Alaric  and  Attila 
among  the  chief  scourges  of  the  falling  empire  (a.d.  429).  The 
Spaniards  lent  ships  to  speed  the  departing  barbarians  across  the 
straits.  Their  territory,  re-united  for  a  time  to  the  Eoman  prov- 
ince, was  ultimately  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Yisigotha, 
except  part  of  Lusitania  (Portugal),  which,  with  Gallicia,  formed 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Sueves^ 

Genseric  had  scarcely  landed  in  Africa  with  50,000  men,  who 
were  reinforced  by  large  bodies  of  Moors  (a.d.  429),  when  Boni* 
face  was  reconciled  to  Placidia.  But  his  efforts  to  lay  the  demon 
he  had  conjured  up  were  vain.  All  Africa  was  overrun,  with  the 
exception  of  Carthage,  Girta,  and  Hippo  Begins,  to  which  last 
city  Boniface  had  retreated.  It  was  during  the  siege  that  the 
great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  Augustin,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
(a.d.  430).  A  second  battle  was  gained  by  Genseric  over  the 
Bomans,  though  aided  by  an  army  sent  by  Theodosius ;  and  Boni- 
face  embarked  for  Italy,  carrying  with  him  the  people  of  Hippo 
(a.d.  431).  He  was  received  with  favour  by  Placidia ;  but  was 
soon  killed  in  a  duel  by  Aetius,  who  retired  to  the  tents  of  the 
Huns  in  Pannonia  (a.d.  432).  The  Vandal  conquest  of  Africa 
was  completed  by  the  surprise  of  Carthage  in  a.d.  439 ;  and  the 
Arian  Genseric  added  to  his  other  cruelties  a  fierce  persecution  of 
the  Catholics.  His  ravages  were  extended  to  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  in  455  he  took  Borne  itself 
and  plundered  it  for  fourteen  days.    Two  great  expeditions  against 
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him  by  the  western  emperor  Majorian  (a.d.  457)  and  the  eastern 
emperor  Leo  (a.d.  468)  were  fmstrated  by  the  burning  of  the  one 
fleet  at  Carthagena,  and  the  other  at  Bona ;  and  Genseric  died  at 
a  great  age,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  the  year  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (a.d.  477).  The  Vandal  Kingdom 
OF  Afrioa  was  finally  recovered  for  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the 
victories  of  Belisarius,  in  a.d.  535. 

Just  after  the  Vandals  had  gained  their  first  successes  in  Afirica, 
we  see  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  enemies  of  Bome  emerge  iGrom 
their  obscure  position  in  the  background  of  the  barbarian  move- 
ment. Sober  criticism  has  cast  more  than  a  doubt  upon  the 
romantic  story,  originated  by  Des  Gnignes  and  adorned  by  the 
pen  of  Gibbon,  which  seeks  in  wars  upon  the  firontier  of  China  the 
remote  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  HUJSTS  in  Europe  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  people 
belonged  to  that  great  Turanian  race,  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
SoTTHLANS,  and  in  modem  times  as  Tatars,*  which  had  its  chief 
seat  in  the  great  eastern  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  and  spread 
thence  over  the  immense  plain  of  Northern  Asia  and  Northern 
Europe.  The  race  is  distinguished  from  the  other  families  of 
mankind  by  very  marked  physical  characters — a  large  head,  a  dark 
yellow  complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes,  a  fiat  nose,  high  cheek- 
bones, a  few  hairs  in  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
short  square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though  of  a  disproportioned 
form.  They  are  a  race  of  nomad  shepherds  and  hardy  horsemen, 
living  in  moveable  huts,  which  they  transport  from  one  place  to 
another,  to  be  always  near  the  best  pasture  for  their  herds,  which 
consist  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep,  with  but  few  cattle.  Neglect- 
ing agriculture,  they  live  on  the  milk  and  fiesh  of  their  herds,  the 
horses  not  excepted.  The  horses  are  of  middling  size,  but  very 
strong  and  swift,  and  the  endurance  both  of  steed  and  rider  has 
become  proverbial,  from  the  Scythians  who  baffled  the  pursuit  of 
Darius,  to  the  Tatar  couriers  and  Cossacks  of  the  present  day. 
The  perpetuation  of  these  characteristics  among  the  MongoU  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  more  westerly 

*  The  extension  of  thut  from  a  specific  to  a  generic  name  19  due  to  the  prominent 
place  occupied  by  the  Tatars  of  £astem  Mongolia  in  the  army  of  Zingis  (or  Cren- 
ghis)  Eahn ;  and  the  common  corruption  into  Tartart  is  ascribed  to  a  pun  (whether 
Intentional  or  accidental)  of  St  Louis,  who  prayed  for  the  aid  of  the  Virgin  to  thrust 
bade  these  Tartan  into  the  Tartarean  seats  from  whence  they  had  emerged.  The 
reduplication  Ta4ar  (properly  Tarta)  is  thoroughly  Turanian.  As  the  name  of  Tatar 
is  oven  more  specific  than  that  of  Mongol^  it  were  to  be  wished  that  ethnolQgistf 
would  follow  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  use  Sotthxamb  for  the  generic  name. 

TOL.  m. — i*l  ^  T 
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tribes  whom  the  RuAsians  call  Calmuchs^  has  naturally  led  enquirers 
to  look  for  the  ancient  Scythians  in  these  regions,  to  which,  however, 
they  neither  were  nor  are  confined.  The  Scythians  are  divided  into 
four  great  races. — 1.  The  Mongolian  are  the  least  nnmerons,  though 
many  writers  apply  their  name  to  the  whole  family,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fame  of  their  chief  TinpA  Ehan.  Their  abodes 
are  in  the  north-east  of  the  great  table-land,  north  of  the  Chinese 
wall,  and  west  of  Mandshouria.  2.  Beyond  them,  the  Tunfftman 
race  occupies  the  whole  north-eastern  angle  of  Asia,  from  the 
river  Yenesei  to  the  Seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Japan.  From  them 
sprang  the  MamdaJums^  whose  proper  territory  is  enclosed  between 
the  Khirgan  and  Stanovoi  Mountains  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  but 
who  have  become  famous  as  the  conquerors  of  China.  3.  The 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  the  Yenesei,  as  far  as  the 
Baltic,  are  peopled  by  the  Ugrian  race,  also  called  the  Tschudish 
or  Fmniah.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  connect  the  latter  name 
with  a  low  type  of  civilization,  a  proof  is  ftimished  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  happier  climate  and  other  favourable  circumstances,  in 
the  noble  Magyar  race  of  Hungary.*  4.  The  Turkish  race  occu* 
pied  not  only  the  great  region  of  West  Central  Asia,  from  the 
Lake  Baikal  to  the  Caspian,  which  the  progress  of  Kussia  is  fast 
depriving  of  the  name  oi Independerd  TaHary  /  but  they  extended 
over  tlie  vast  steppes  of  south-eastern  Europe,  round  the  northern 
sides  of  the  Caspian,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Euxine.  Their  precise 
partition  from  the  Slavonian  race  is  a  difficult  problem ;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Scythians,  into  whose  territory  Darius  pene- 
trated, after  crossing  the  Danube,  and  who  are  so  carefully  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  from  the  accounts  of  the  Greek  settlers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  were  of  this  race.  From  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  we  lose  sight  of  these  European  Scythians,  till  they 
reappear  under  tlie  Roman  Empire,  when  we  find  one  of  their 
greatest  tribes,  the  Alani  (or  mountaineers)  occupying  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Caspian  and  Yolga  to  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Don ;  and  the  Huns  from  their  very  first 
appearance,  are  found  in  close  connection  with  these  Alans.  In 
one  word — for  there  is  no  space  here  for  the  argument — ihs  name 

*  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Magyara  are  of  the  Ugrian  race,  in  spite  of 
Che  tempting  facility  of  the  derlyation  of  Hungary  from  the  Hung-vari,  Leu,  peopk  of 
ike  Bvmt.  In  its  German  form  the  name  Unffum  is  a  still  more  direct  deriratiTe 
from  the  Ugriam  or  Uitffrian».  The  question  is  the  more  interesting,  as  we  shall 
presently  «ee  reason  for  extending  the  true  Hans  as  far  west  as  the  south-eastern  hl^ 
lands  of  Hungary.  Bat  the  Ugrian  colony,  who  became  the  anceston  of  the  present 
Uagyan,  first  conqaered  Hmgary,  vnder  Arpad,  m  a.d.  S89. 
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of  JS'WM  appears  io  ha/veheen  a  generic  appdlaUon  of  the  remawr 
ing  Tv/rkish  tribes  cf  European  Scythia,from  the  Bon  to  the  East- 
em  Carpathia/M^  the  very  r^on  of  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  revolntions  of  history  that  the  barbari- 
ans, who  overran  Media  in  very  ancient  times,  and  whom  the  foun- 
der of  the  Persian  em*pire  attempted  to  chastise  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  should  have  burst  forth  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ,  to  hasten  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Nor  does 
this  appear  to  have  been  the  first  conflict  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Turkish  race.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  national  affinities  of 
the  Dacians  proper,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  royal 
tribe,  with  which  Trajan  waged  war  in  Dacia,  was  a  conquering 
horde  of  Turkish  Huns,  who  had  settled  in  the  highlands  of  Tran- 
sylvania, In  that  very  region,  Ptolemy  expressly  names  JSunni 
or  Chunij  between  the  Bastamse  and  Bhoxolani.  In  that  region 
we  may  place  the  Scythian  Agaihyrd  of  Herodotus,  and  it  was 
into  the  territory,  of  the  Acatziri  that  the  historian  Priscus 
went  as  an  ambassador  to  Attila.  The  Huns  of  Attila  are  styled 
Moyal  Scythians^  the  very  name  which  Herodotus  gives  to  the 
chief  Scythian  tribe.  Attila's  court  and  camp,  the  "  Eoyal  Vil- 
lage," as  it  is  called,  are  fixed  by  clear  evidence  to  the  region 
between  the  Aluta  and  the  Theiss,  the  district  which  was  never 
Bomanized  between  Roman  Dacia  and  Roman  Pannonia.  Here, 
too,  was  the  stronghold  of  Decebalus,  whose  name,  as  Dr.  Latham 
has  pointed  out,  is  ^^  strange  to  Oothic,  strange  to  Slavonic,  not 
strange  to  Turkish  history.  When  the  proi)er  and  specific  Turks 
first  appear  in  the  field  of  history,  as  they  do  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  the  name  of  the  first  Turk  Eahn  is  that  of  the  last 
Dacian  king,  Di^yaL  in  Gibbon,  Dizabvlua  in  Menander."*  The 
conclusion  seems  established  that,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  there  were  members  of  the  Hunnish  race  in  Tran- 
sylvania, the  head-quarters  of  Attila's  power. 

The  extent  of  that  power  has  been  enormously  exaggerated,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  oriental  stories  which  for  once  captivated 
Gibbon's  judgment,!  on  the  other,  by  the  romantic  pictures 
which  the  early  German  poets  draw  of  the  great  enemy  of  their 
race.  The  Etzd  of  }A\q  Nibdungen  Lied  and  of  the  Norse  Sagas, 
and  the  Attila  of  the  Gothic  Jomandes,  is  an  enemy  of  gigantic 

*  See  the  full  Argument  of  Dr.  Latham  in  the  Diotionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeog* 
regfhjf,  art.  Hunni. 

f  Kiebuhr  observes  that  **  Gibbon's  description  of  Attila's  power  is  one  of  the  weak 
parts  of  his  work.** 
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power  and  cruelty,  whom  fear  r^arded  as  the  Sooubge  op  Qf>D,* 
and  to  whom  patriotiBm  was  not  ashamed  to  have  sncctimbed. 
^^  The  more  the  Huns  conquered,  the  less  the  shame  to  the  Goths." 
But,  in  sober  history,  the  Hans  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
reign  of  Yalens,  as  the  conqiierors  of  the  Goths  in  Dacia.  After 
tiie  death  of  Hermauric,  the  Goths  appear'to  have  submitted  to 
the  Hnns,  whose  power  extended  from  the  Don,  or  perhaps  the 
Yolga,  to  Transylvania,  but  how  far  to  the  north  we  cannot  telL 
The  strength  of  Attila's  kingdom  was  German,  and  chiefly 
Gothic,  though  his  immediate  followers  were  Turks. 

Like  the  other  Scythians,  the  Huns  were  a  collection  of  family 
tribes,  or  horde9  (as  the  Turks  call  them),  each  governed  by  its 
patriarchal  chief,  or  Murea^  and  all  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  a  Khagan  or  Khan^  who  earned  the  command  by  his  prowess, 
and  was  raised  to  it  by  the  voice  of  his  peers.  ^^  The  right  of 
hereditary  succession  " — says  Gibbon — "  was  long  confined  to  the 
blood  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  at  this  moment,  all 
the  Ehans  who  reign  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Wall  of  China  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  renowned  Zingis.''  In  a«d.  434, 
died  Mundzuk,  or  Rugilas,  Eahn  of  the  Huns,  leaving  two  sons, 
Attila  and  BLEDA.t  The  miraculous  discovery  of  the  iron,  ^word^ 
which  the  Scythians  worshipped  as  the  Ood  of  Wary  marked 
Attila  as  the  sovereign,  and  he  is  said  to  have  put  his  brother  to 
death.  His  first  attack  upon  the  Koman  empire  is  ascribed  to 
the  invitation  of  Honoria,  the  sister  of  Yalentinian  HI.,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  banished  for 
a  breach  of  chastity.  In  a.d.  441,  Attila  crossed  the  Danube, 
heralding  himself,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  oriental  and  western 
superstition  with  imagery  derived  from  Scripture,  as  "  Attila, 
descendant  of  the  great  Kimrod ;  nurtured  in  Engaddi,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Medes:  the  Dread  of  the  World."  The  boast  is  ascribed  to 
Attila,  that  where  his  horse's  hoof  had  once  struck  the  ground, 
the  grass  never  grew  again ;  and  his  hideous  visage,  of  the 
strongest  Scythian  type,  terrified  all  strangers  who  approached 
him.  The  rapid  sweep  of  his  conquests,  followed  by  as  rapid  a 
subsidence,  helps  to  form  the  popular  idea  of  the  mere  destroyer; 
but,  however  suited  to  his  Scythian  followers,  that  idea  does  but 

*  This  title  ifl  said  to  have  been  given  to  Attila  bj  a  hennit,  who  met  him  on  his 
retreat  from  Orleans,  and  said  to  him  : — **Thou  art  the  scourge  of  God  for  the  chas 
tisement  of  the  Christians ; "  and  he  adopted  it  as  an  honour. 

t  Attila  is  iOae/ in  German,  Elhele  in  Hungarian;  Bleda  is  ^/ocie/ in  German. 
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partial  justice  to  Attila  himself.  "  When  we  turn  " — says  Oreaay 
— "  fix)m  the  legendary  to  the  historic  Attila,  we  see  clearly  that 
he  was  not  one  of  the  mlgar  herd  of  barbaric  conquerors.  Con- 
enrnmate  military  skill  may  be  traced  in  his  campaigns ;  and  he 
relied  far  less  on  the  brute  force  of  armies  for  the  a^randisement 
of  his  empire,  than  on  the  unbounded  influence  over  the  affections 
of  friends  and  the  fears  of  foes,  which  his  genius  enabled  him  to 
acquire.  Austerely  sober  in  his  private  lifej^-^everely  just  on  the 
judgment  seat, — conspicuous  among  a  nation  of  warriors  for  har- 
dihood, strength,  and  skill  in  every  martial  exercise, — grave  and 
deliberate  in  counsel,  but  rapid  and  remorseless  in  execution,-^ 
he  gave  safety  and  security  to  all  who  were  imder  his  dominion, 
while  he  waged  a  warfare  of  extermination  against  all  who  opposed 
or  sought  to  escape  from  it.  He  watched  the  national  passions, 
the  prejudices,  the  creeds,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  varied 
nations  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  of  those  which  he  sought  to 
reduce  beneath  his  sway :  all  these  feelings  he  had  the  skill  to 
turn  to  his  own  account.  His  own  warriors  believed  him  to  be 
the  inspired  favourite  of  their  deities,  and  followed  him  with 
fanatic  zeal:  his  enemies  looked  on  htm  a?  the  pre-appointed 
minister  of  Heaven's  wrath  against  themselves  ;  and,  though 
they  believed  not  in  his  creed,  their  own  made  them  tremble 
before  him."  It  was  owing  to  Attila's  habit  of  relying  on  nego- 
tiation as  well  as  war,  and  to  the  skill  with  which  Aetias  met  his 
overtures,  that  Italy  was  preserved  for  ten  years  from  the  storm 
that  swept  over  the  Illyriau  provinces.  The  eastern  empire  only 
obtained  peace  by  the  cession  to  the  Huns  of  a  belt  of  country  on 
the  south  of  the  Danube,  five  days'  journey  in  width,  and  extend* 
ing  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in  Thrace.  The  proper  kingdom  of 
Attila,  besides  the  power  which  he  wielded  over  his  German  and 
Slavonian  allies,  seems  now  to  have  included  Eastern  Khsetia, 
Pannonia,  Northern  Moesia,  and  Western  Dacia. 

In  the  following  year,  Theodosius  IL  died,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  reign  (July  28th,  a.d.  450).  He  must  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  mention  of  his  war  with  the  Persian  king  Varanes  V., 
surnamed  the  Wild  Ass,  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
which  was  concluded  in  a.d.  422  by  a  truce  for  100  years.  The 
name  of  Theodosius  will  live  in  history  by  the  body  of  Roman 
law  published  in  a.d.  438,  under  the  title  of  the  Theodmian  Code. 
Theodosius  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Puleheria,  who  bestowed 
her  hand  and  the  purple  on  the  senator  Masciak,  an  old  soldier  of 
lUyrian  origin,  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse  the  tribute  imposed 
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by  the  Huns  on  Theodosius.  But  the  boast,  "  that  he  had  iron 
for  Attila,  but  not  gold,"  might  have  cost  Marcian  dear,  had  not 
Attila's  face  been  akeady  turned  to  the  West. 

Aetius,  exiled,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  death  of  Boniface, 
returned  from  the  tents  of  the  Huns,  about  the  time  of  Attila's 
accession,  at  the  head  of  a  Scythian  host,  which  enabled  him  at 
once  to  secure  his  power  at  the  court  of  Eavenna,  and  to  cope  with 
the  barbarians  in  the  West.  In  a.d.  435,  he  protected  Italy  from 
a  Vandal  invasion  by  a  treaty  with  Genseric,  and  proceeded  to 
make  war  with  the  Burgundians  and  Goths  in  Gaul.  The  former 
were  reduced  to  obedience,  and  peace  was  made  with  the  latter, 
after  the  two  exploits,  on  either  side,  of  the  relief  of  Narbo  by 
Aetius  (a.d.  437),  and  the  defeat  of  the  Soman  general  Litorias 
by  Theodoric  before  Tolosa  (a.d.  439).  The  defeat  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  gave  the  Franks  on  the  Lower  Rhine  the  opportunity 
to  extend  their  power  over  Belgic  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Somme,  in 
spite  of  a  check  which  they  also  received  in  battle  from  Aetius. 
On  the  death  of  their  king  Olodion,  the  succession  was  disputed 
betweeen  his  two  sons,  of  whom  the  younger  was  Merovens,  the 
founder  of  the  famed  dynasty  of  Merovingians.*  Meroveua  was 
supported  by  the  Romans,  while  the  elder  brother  asked  aid  from 
Attila.  Starting  from  his  "  Royal  Village,"  the  Hun  performed 
a  march  of  700  or  800  milea  from  East  to  West,  with  the  double 
object  of  overthrowing  the  Roman  and  Gothic  powers  in  Gaul. 
Military  critics  have  praised  his  advance  in  three  bodies ;  his 
right  wing  forming  a  junction  with  the  Franks,  and  his  left 
falling  upon  the  weakened  Burgundians,  and  menacing  the  passes 
into  Italy,  while  with  the  centre  he  pushed  on  to  force  the  line  of 
the  Loire  (a.d.  451).  He  had  already  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  when 
Aetius  effected  a  junction  with  Theodoric  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Attila  fell  back  towards  the  Mame  to  form  a  junction  with 
his  wings,  and  his  united  host  took  up  a  position,  admirably 
adapted  to  his  cavalry,  in  the  great  plain  of  Champagne^  near 
Ghalom  (the  Campi  Catalaunici). 

In  the  centre,  Attila  took  post  with  his  own  Huns,  opposed  to 
their  kinsmen  the  Alans,  whose  fidelity  Aetius  doubted.     On  the 

*  The  establishment  of  the  French  kingdom  bj  the  Meroyingiatus  took  pUoe  jnsfc 
twenty  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  was  in  ▲.d.  496  that  Clotib, 
haying  united  under  his  dominion  the  Frankish  tribes  of  Northern  Gaul,  conquered 
the  Alemanni,  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  middle  Bhine,  and  receiyed  Christian 
baptism.  The  yarious  disguises  of  the  Latin  ClovU  and  LudoviaM^  the  German  Zwl- 
sngy  and  the  French  Louis^  conceal  the  old  German  same  of  the  Frank  conqueror. 
Chlodovrig, 
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right,  the  Ostrogoths  confronted  the  Visigoths  of  Theodoric ;  while 
on  the  left,  the'  Gepidse  and  other  allies  faced  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Aetius,  who  had  secured  the  vantage  of  the 
higher  ground.  The  battle  began  by  an  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
from  this  position ;  but  Aetius  kept  his  advantage.  Attila  was 
more  successful  in  the  centre ;  while,  on  his  right,  Goth  fought 
with  fury  against  Goth.  Theodoric,  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  was  killed  by  a  javelin ;  but  his  son  Thorismund  led  on 
the  Visigoths  with  redoubled  fiiry,  and  the  rout  of  the  Ostrogoths 
left  Attila  assailed  upon  both  flanks.  He  retired  to  his  camp, 
where,  behind  his  entrenchments  and  waggons  he  had  raised  a 
pyramid  of  the  wooden  saddles,  heaped  up  with  all  his  spoils  and 
treasures.  On  this  pyre  he  placed  his  wives  and  children,  and 
stood  upon  the  summit,  ready  to  make  the  whole  a  flaming  sacrifice, 
the  moment  his  defences  should  be  forced.  But  the  multitudes 
who  had  fallen  with  Theodoric,  and  the  wily  policy  of  Aetius, 
forbade  ftirther  extremities.  The  patrician  persuaded  Thorismund 
to  retire  to  his  capital,  while  he  suffered  Attila  to  retreat  un- 
molested. The  Hun  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  make  Italy  pay 
for  his  defeat  in  Gaul.  But,  after  taking  Aquileia,  and  ravaging 
Lombardy,  he  again  listened  to  negotiation.  The  salvation  of 
Bome  is  ascribed  to  the  embassy  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  (a.d.  462) ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  career  of  the  conqueror  who  had 
shed  seas  of  gore  was  ended  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel 
(a.d.  453).  The  whole  fabric  of  his  empire  was  dissolved  with  his 
death.  The  chief  powers  that  rose  upon  its  ruins  were  the  German 
kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogotfia^  the  Oepidmy  and  the  Lombards  (Zan- 
gobardi)  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Huns  was  revived  in  its  old  seats 
under  other  names  by  the  Bulgwrians^  the  Avara^  and  the  Khaza/ra  ; 
and  to  the  present  day  the  Hunnish  blood  is  still  abundant,  in 
8ome  cases  predominant,  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  the 
Crimea.  The  momentous  question  decided  upon  the  plains  of 
ChAlons  was,  whether  the  inheritance  of  the  dying  Eoman  empire 
was  to  fall  to  the  German  or  the  Scythian  race ;  and  the  triumph 
of  the  former  laid  the  foundation  for  the  civilization  of  modem 
Europe.  The  Gothic  races  had  now  ceased  to  be  mere  destroyers. 
In  the  intercourse  of  four  centuries,  they  had  received  from  Home 
those  elements  of  refinement  and  Christianity,  to  the  development 
of  which  they  brought  their  unexhausted  energies.  Their  moral 
superiority  to  the  Asiatic  hordes  has  been  ably  traced  by  our  great 
ethnologist : — "  In  two  remarkable  traits  the  Germans  differ 
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from  the  Sarmatic,  as  well  as  from  the  Slavic  nations,  and  indeed 
from  all  those  other  races  to  whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  gave 
the  designation  of  barbarians.  I  allude  to  their  personal  freedom 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  men ;  secondly,  to  the  respect  paid 
by  them  to  the  female  sex,  and  the  chastity  for  which  the  latter 
were  celebrated  among  the  people  of  the  North.  These  were  the 
foundations  of  that  probity  of  character,  self  respect,  and  purity  of 
manners,  which  may  be  traced  among  the  Germans  and  Goths 
even  during  Pagan  times,  and  which,  when  their  sentiments 
were  enlightened  by  Christianity,  brought  out  those  splendid 
traits  of  character  which  distinguish  the  age  of  chivalry  and 
romance."  * 

The  splendid  inheritance  secured  by  one  branch  of  the  Gothic 
race  was  gathered  in  by  the  other:  tlie  Ostrogoths,  who  were 
defeated  by  the  Visigoths  at  Ch&lons,  founded  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  after  putting  down  the  obscure  German  chief,  who  deposed 
the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  just  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  battle.  The  very  year  afl^er  the  death  of  Attila,  the  sole 
defender  of  the  empire  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Valentinian ; 
and  the  first  time  that  feeble  hand  had  ever  drawn  a  sword,  it  was 
to  plunge  it  in  the  breast  of  Aetius  (a.d.  454).  Within  another 
year,  the  emperor  himself  suffered  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged 
husband,  Maxihus,  who  was  proclaimed  his  successor  (March  16, 
A.D.  455).  The  wife,  for  whose  sake  Maximus  had  assassinated 
his  master,  dying  soon  aflierwards,  he  compelled  the  widow  of 
Valentinian  to  marry  him;  but  Eudoxia  avenged  her  enforced 
consent  by  calling  in  the  Vandals,  who  disembarked  at  Ostia. 
Maximus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  populace  as  he  was 
attempting  to  escape ;  and,  though  Genseric  professed  to  grant 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  bold  intercession  of  Pope  Leo, 
he  gave  Kome  up  to  pillage  for  fourteen  days  (June  15 — 29,  a,d. 
465) ;  and  carried  back  to  Africa,  among  his  prisoners,  the  empress 
Eudoxia  and  her  two  daughters.  M.  Meecilius  Avnus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  Gaul,  was  now  proclaimed  emperor  by  Theo- 
doric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain  (Aug.  15,  a.d.  455).  But  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  king  Bechiarius  was  avenged  by  count 
RiciMER,t  the  "  king-maker ''  of  the  last  age  of  Rome,  who  was 

•  Pritchard,  Be$earche9  into  ths  Phyncal  HtOory  of  Man,  vol  iii.  p.  428. 

f  **  All  the  barbarians  who  acted  a  prominent  part  at  Rome,  must  not  be  lookod 
jpon  as  sarages :  they  were  Ohrisdans,  and  spoke  and  understood  the  Ungua  trnfyarkf 
which  already  resembled  the  Italian  more  than  the  Latm :  they  were  just  as  ctvillied 
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the  8on  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  of  the  daughter  of  king  Wallia. 
He  had  Berved  with  distinctiou  under  Aetius,  and  was  now  in 
command  of  the  Roman  fleet.  Fresh  from  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Yandals,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  deposed  Avitus  (Oct.  16, 
A.D.  456),  and  four  months  later  he  conferred  the  purple  on 
Majobian,  one  of  the  worthiest  comrades  of  Aetius  (a.d.  457). 
Just  at  the  same  time  the  eastern  emperor  Marcian  died,  and  a 
simple  military  tribune  Lfio  I.  the  Thsacian,  also  sumamed  the 
Obeat,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  patrician  Aspar.  Once 
more,  both  divisions  of  the  empire  were  ruled  by  soldiers  worthy 
of  the  olden  times.  Majorian  has  obtained  just  fame  by  the 
reforming  laws  which  he  enacted  amidst  his  efforts  to  recover  the 
empire  of  the  West  from  the  barbarians.  After  repulsing  a  de- 
scent of  the  Yandals  upon  Italy,  he  prepared  a  fleet  to  attack 
them  in  Airica,  while  he  led  his  army  across  the  Alps.  A  great 
victory  over  Theodoric  II.  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  the  Gothic 
king  (aj>.  459),  and  Majorian  crossed  the  Pyrenees  on  his  way  to 
Africa.  But  treacherous  information  (probably  from  Ricimer 
himself)  enabled  Genseric  to  bum  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Carthagena  (a.d.  460) ;  and  the  faithless  Ricimer  soon  after- 
wards deposed  and  probably  slew  Majorian  (Aug.  7,  a.d.  461) ; 
and  himself  reigned  for  seven  years  in  the  name  of  Libius 
Sevbbus,  an  emperor  so  obscure,  that  ^^  history  has  scarcely  deigned 
to  notice  bis  birth,  his  elevation,  his  character,  or  his  death." 
His  authority  was  rejected  by  Marcellinus  the  "patrician  of  the 
West "  in  Dalmatia ;  and  by  ^gidius,  the  master  general  of  Gaul, 
who,  after  carrying  on  a  successful  war  against  Theodoric  II.,  died 
in  A.D.  464. 

Italy  itself  was  subject  to  such  incessant  depredations  by  the 
Yandals,  that  Ricimer  was  fain  to  seek  aid  from  Leo,  who  ap- 
pointed Anthemius,  the  son-in  law  of  Marcian,  to  the  vacant  throne 
of  the  West,  and  Anthemius  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ri- 
cimer (a.d.  467).  A  great  combined  attack  was  now  made  upon 
Africa.  Basiliscus,  the  general  of  Leo,  disembarked  at  Bona, 
defeated  the  Yandals  by  sea  and  land,  and  had  Carthage  at  his 
mercy,  when  he  granted  a  truce  for  seven  days,  during  which  Gen- 
seric burned  the  Roman  fleet  by  fire-ships  (a.d.  468).    Ricimer, 

as  our  ancestors  in  the  middle  ages.  A  few  of  them  had  a  shadow  of  classical  educa* 
tiqo,  as  Theodoric  the  Visigoth,  and  the  yomiger  Alaric ;  bnt  the  case  was  qnite  dif- 
ferent with  Ricimer  and  his  equals,  who  no  doubt  heartilj  despised  the  culture  of  the 
Romans.  Those  Germans,  unfortunately,  w^e  not  one  shade  better  than  the  effemi- 
nate Italians ;  they  were  Just  as  faithless  and  cnieL"    (Neibuhr.) 
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who  is  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the  treachery  of  Basiliscus, 
now  quarrelled  with  Anthemius,  and  set  up  his  court  at  Milan.  A 
civil  war  ensued ;  Kicimer  proclaimed  Anicius  Olybrius,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Yalentinian  III. ;  took  and  sacked  Borne,  with  greater 
horrors  than  it  had  sutfered  from  Goths  or  Yandals;  and  put 
Anthemius  to  death ;  but  both  himself  and  his  puppet  emperor  died 
in  the  same  year. 

The  Burgundian  Gundobald  (a.d.  472),  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  Kicimer,  withdrew  his  nominee,  Glycebius,  in 
favour  of  Julius  Kepos,  who  was  appointed  by  the  eastern  em- 
peror (a.d.  474).  NepoB  abdicated  and  retired  to  Dalmatia,  on  the 
revolt  of  Orestes,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  who  had  been  the  fellow- 
soldier  and  secretary  of  Attila,  and  whom  Nepos  himself  had  made 
master-general  of  the  troops  (a.d.  475).  The  purple  which  Orestes 
declined  for  himself  was  conferred  by  the  army  upon  his  son,  who 
marked  the  close  of  the  long  line  of  kings,  consuls,  and  emperors 
by  the  titles  of  Bomulus  Auoustulus,  a  coincidence  the  more 
striking  as  they  happened  to  be  simply  his  family  names.*  Bat 
the  refusal  of  Orestes  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  barbarian 
troops,  who,  besides  enoi'mous  pay,  claimed  a  third  part  <^  the 
land  of  Italy,  led  to  a  new  military  revolution.  The  barbarians 
throughout  Italy  gathered  their  forces,  and  found  a  leader  in  Odoa- 
CER,  who  is  commonly  called  king  of  the  Ileruli.  Of  his  real  orip^n 
we  only  know  that  he  was  the  son  of  Edecon  (the  chief  of  a  tribe 
called  Sciri),  who  had  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Ostrogoths ;  and 
that  his  merit  had  raised  him  to  high  military  rank.  Orestes  fled 
to  Pavia  and  was  killed  in  the  storm  of  the  city.  On  the  approach 
of  Odoacer  to  Kavenna,  he  received  the  submission  of  Augustulus, 
who  wrote  a  letter  of  formal  abdication  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
permitted  to  retire,  with  an  ample  revenue,  to  the  luxurious  villa 
of  Lucullus  in  Campania.  The  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  under 
Augustulus  was  veiled,  like  its  rise  under  Augustus,  by  consti- 
tutional forms.  The  Senate  represented  to  Zeno  that  Bome  no 
longer  needed  a  separate  emperor,  and  the  monarch  of  the  East 
entrusted  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy  to  the  '^patri- 
cian" Odoacer,  whom  his  troops  had  already  saluted  as  the  first 
barbarian  King  of  Italy  (a.d.  476).  It  belongs  to  medieval  his- 
tory to  relate  how,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  his  life  and  throne  to  the  great  Theodosio,  who 
founded  the  Kingdom  of  the  Osteogoths  in  Italy. 

*  He  was  called  Romulus  from  his  matenial  grandfather,  a  Count  Romulus,  of  Nofi> 
cum,  while  Augustus  is  known  to  have  been  a  surname  at  Aquileia. 
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When  the  city  of  Romb  became  the  capital  of  a  Gothic  king- 
dom, all  that  waa  Roman  m  her  polity  and  civilization  ended  with 
her ;  for  the  Eastern  empire  was  essentially  orientaL  But,  like 
every  being  which  the  Creator  has  made  or  permitted  to  constitute 
itself,  Home  only  ceased  to  exist  when  her  work  was  done — the 
last  work  of  ancient  civilization.  As  the  states  which  have  suc- 
cessively occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient 
world  were  iJl  grouped  round  one  common  centre — ^the  great 
inland  sea,  which  was  the  pathway  of  their  commerce — so  had 
they  all  the  one  central  aim  of  unity :  each,  animated  by  one 
predominant  principle,  strove  to  build  upon  it  one  supreme 
empire. 

While  one  people  was  chosen  for  the  purpose — ^however  they 
fell  short  of  it — of  holding  forth  the  single  right  principle  of 
unity,  the  government  of  God  as  the  basis  of  a  spiritual  empire 
— ^for  this  is  the  only  proper  meaning  of  a  Theoaracy — all  the 
rest,  having  broken. away  from  it,  tried  to  replace  it  by  systems 
more  or  less  selfish  and  impure.  In  the  great  monarchies  of 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia — ^as  well  as  in  India,  which  has  not  yet 
taken  its  place  as  an  active  power  in  the  world's  history — we 
see  the  assumed  prerogative  of  conquering  castes,  developed  into 
Despotism  and  Priestcraft^  claiming  as  a  divine  right  to  dispose 
of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men.  The  Greek  states  exhibit  the 
nobler  energy  of  personal  libety,  developed  in  the  highest  activi- 
ties of  bodily  and  mental  power,  arms  and  manly  exercises,  art, 
philosophy,  and  literature ;  but  stUl  in  that  exclusive  form,  which 
only  permitted  its  full  enjoyment  by  one  class  alone,  the  Few 
excluding  the  Many,  or  the  Many  dominating  over  the  Few.  In 
the  Phoenician  Bcpublics,  and  in  Carthage  as  their  highest  type, 
we  behold  a  commercial  city  establishing  and  exercising  her  rule 
over  subject  states,  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth,  the  resources  of 
luxury,  and  the  means  of  defence,  which  they  supplied.  But, 
under  whatever  variety  of  form,  all  were  marked  by  the  tyrannical 
assertion  of  the  one  principle  which  had  the  dominion  for  the 
time  in  each ;  and  the  opposition^  which  forms  one  of  the  main 
springs  of  modern  civilization,  was  crushed  and  banished,  where- 
ever  it  tailed  to  triumph.  Above  all,  this  tyranny  was  upheld  by 
slavery^  which,  besides  all  the  wrongs  it  inflicted  on  the  oppressed 
class,  deprived  their  oppressors  of  the- blessings  that  spring  from 
industry  and  mutual  help. 

WWle  each  form  of  polity  had  its  special  work  to  do— works 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  step  by  step  in  thefore  going 
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pages — Bomb  aroee  in  the  midst  of  all,  to  gather  up  the  results 
which  they  had  separately  achieved  around  the  centre  of  a  muni- 
cifpid  umity.  With  the  institutions  of  a  people  at  first  shut  up  in 
a  single  iovm^  and  environed  by  similar  communities,  the  necessity 
of  self-defence  launched  her  on  that  career  of  conquest,  which 
collected  about  the  CAprroL,  as  a  ruling  centre,  the  force  of  the 
East,  the  free  life  and  refinement  of  Hellas,  the  commercial 
resources  and  pride  of  Carthage ;  till  the  peoples  gathered  beneath 
the  wings  of  the  imperial  eagle,  that  it  might  yield  them  up  as  a 
prize  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  conquests  made  by  the  force  of 
Bome,  as  a  city,  over  the  nationalities  whose  narrow  boundaries 
she  broke  down,  required  the  Empire  to  preserve  them  and  weld 
them  tc^ther  by  common  laws,  government,  and  institutions ; 
and  the  penetration  of  the  whole  world  by  the  imperial  power 
prepared  the  path  of  Christianity.  When  that  work  was  done, 
and  the  true  religion  had  triumphed — though  as  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  but  outwardly  and  nominally — ^alike  over  the  conquered 
Empire  and  her  barbarian  conquerors,  then  only  did  this  last 
power  of  the  ancient  world  give  way  to  the  new  forces  in  which 
diveraity  and  atUoffonism  are  as  conspicuous  as  unttj/  among  the 
ancient  states ;  and  its  fall  is  the  epoch  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  close  of  Aiicient  Histobt. 
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iBDiCATiON,  Diocletlaa*8  and  Mazimian's, 
unpreoedeated  under  the  eini»re,  iii. 
666 

AbgaPis^s  letter  to  Jesus  Christ,  iiL  151 

Abi*aham*s  wanderings  traced,  i.  61  ; 
repulse  of  the  four  confederate  kings, 
207 

Ab-ram  and  Ab-raham,  significations  of, 
L  64 

Abrutum,  battle  of,  iii  622 

Academic  school  of  philosophy,  ii.  128 

Acamania,  I  857 

Ach»an  league,  rise  of,  il  113  ;  the  first 
deyelopment  of  federalism,  i.  828 

Achfemenid»,  dynasty  of,  I  267 

Achaia,  Roman  proTioce  oC  ii.  618 

Actium,  plan  of,  ill  298 ;  description  of 
the  battle,  295  ;  efieots  of  the  victory  on 
the  laws,  languages,  manners,  and  in- 

,  stitutions  of  Europe,  296  ;  the  epoch  of 
the  fall  of  the  Republic,  ib. 

JSgina,  war  with  Athens,  i.  40;  sea- 
off,  461 

iEginetan  standard  of  weights  and 
ures,  I  831. 

^ginetans,  Medism  of  the,  i.  884 

JSmilius  Paulus  Haoedonicos  (L.),  char- 
acter of,  ii.  507;  triumph  and  death, 
615 

^neas's  landing  place  near  Carthage,  il. 
867 ;  and  Eraoder,  source  of  the  legends 
of;  169 

iBquians  finally  subdued,  iL  299 ;  and 
VolsdanB,  wars  of  Rome  with,  259 

^schines,  character  of,  iL  23 

.fischylus  at  Marathon,  L  887;  the  real 
founder  of  tragedy.  475 ;  a  combatant 
at  Salamis,  ib,;  defeated  by  Sophodes, 
476 

Aetius,  general  of  Yalentinian  III.,  iii. 
786  ;  kills  Bonifacius  in  a  duel,  ib. ; 
protects  Italy  from  the  Vandals,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Goths,  742 ;  commands 
the  Roman  army  in  the  victory  of  ChA- 
lons,  743 ;  sole  defender  of  the  empire, 
744 ;  victim  of  the  jealousy  of  Yalen- 
tinian, ib. 

.fitolia,  i.  867 

iEtolian  leaeue,  ii.  116 

Aiianlus  (L.),  successor  of  Terence,  il  568 


Africa,'  circumnavigation  of,  L  183 ;  map 
illustrating  Roman  campaigns  in,  iL 
859 ;  (central)^  andent  knowledge  at, 
899  ;  Roman  province  <^  583 ;  the  name 
unknown  to  the  early  Qreeks,  ib. 

Africa,  Vicar  of,  iii*  708;  conquered  by 
the  Vandals,  736 ;  Vandal  kingdom  o^ 
787 

Agathodes,  autocrat  of  Syracuse,  ii.  119 ; 
war  with  the  Garthagmians,  120;  mas- 
sacre of  the  citizens  of  C^a,  ib.;  in- 
vades Africa,  121 

Ager  publicus  explained,  iL  187,  iiL  10 

Ager  Romanus,  the  original,  iL  187 

Agesilaus,  expeditions  ot,  L  538 

Agglutmation  in  the  formation  of  Ian- 
^[uagee,L54 

Agis  declares  war  agobist  Antipater,  ii.  94 ; 
his  defeat  and  death,  95 

Agis  IV.,  reforms  o^  iL  116 

Agrarian  laws,  misapprehension  concerning, 
iL  286  ;  law  of  FUuninius,  419 

Agricola's  conquest  of  Britain,  iiL  470 ;  his 
seven  campaigns,  478 ;  erects  forts  from 
the  Tyne  to  Solway  Firth,  ib. ;  between 
the  Urths  of  Oyde  and  Forth,  ib. ;  re- 
called by  Domitian,  474 

Agrippa  Postumus  murdered,  iiL  325 

Agri^w  (M.  Vipsaniusi  character  ot  ill 
266;  ndileship,  289 

Agrippma,  wife  of  Qermanicus,  iii.  870 

Agrippina  (mother  of  NeroX  murder  of;  iiL 
415;  her  last  words,  ib. 

Ahasuerus  identified  with  Xerxes,  L  481, 
uL  154 

Akiba  (Rabbi),  legends  concemmg,  iiL  586 

Alani,  Scythian  mountaineers,  iiL  518, 
738 ;  with  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  784 

Alaric,  accession  of;  iiL  723;  wastes  the 
whole  of  (jreeoe,  780 ;  appointed  Duke 
of  Ulyricum  by  Arcadius,  ib. ;  btys  siege 
to  Rome,  738;  accepts  a  ransom,  t6.; 
made  master-general  of  the  western 
annies,  ib.;  his  death,  784;  buried 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Basentios,  ib. 

Alban  lake  drained,  u.  256 

Alban  (StX  ft  pagan  of  Verulamium,  tra- 
dition respecting,  iiL  678;  the  proto- 
martyr  of  England,  ib. 

Albinus  (L.^  piety  o^  ii.  267 
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AlbinuB  (A.),  capitulation  of,  iii.  66 

Albinos,  governor  of  Judaea,  iii.  669 

Alc8BU8,  the  poet,  L  842 ;  and  Sappho,  871 

Alchemy,  history  of,  iii  668 

Alcibiades,  character  of,  i.  612;  relation- 
ship to  Pericles,  618;  "a  lion's  whelp 
in  the  city,*'  ib. ;  intercourse  with 
Socrates,  ib.\  twice  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  616;  condemned  to 
death,  620;  goes  to  Laoedeomon,  ib,; 
short-liyed  popularity  at  Sparta,  626; 
Recalled  to  Athens,  627 ;  triumphant  re- 
turn, 628 ;  second  exile  o^  680;  death, 
682 

AlcmsDonidsB  (the),  accursed,  L  489;  and 
Gylon,  I  846 

Alemanni,  origin  of  the  name,  iiL  624; 
advance  to  Ravenna,  ib, ;  defeated  by 
Aurelian,  ib,  684. 

Alexander  ^gus,  son  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana,  ii.  84;  Alexander  ^gus  and 
Roxana  murdered  by  Cassander,  it  88. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  birth  on  the  day 
of  the  burning  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  iL  10 ;  fiery  courage  at  Ghse- 
ronea,  29 ;  his  character  thoroughly  bar- 
barian, 88 ;  fondness  for  the  lUad,  t^. ; 
distinguished  from  Pisistratus  and  OeBsar, 
84;  oriental  character  of  his  despotism; 
ib. ;  probably  implicated  in  the  murder 
of  his  father,  86 ;  recognized  as  the  head 
of  the  Greek  nation,  86 ;  appointed 
generaUssimo  for  the  Persian  war,  ib,; 
estimate  of  his  force  for  invading  Asia, 
46 ;  hurls  his  spear  to  the  Asiatic  shore, 
47  ;  his  personal  prowess,  49 ;  confi- 
dence in  his  physician  Philip,  64;  de- 
struction of  the  Persian  army,  66 ;  treat- 
ment of  the%iother  and  wife  of  Darius, 
67;  takes  Damascus,  t(. ;  letter  from 
Darius  and  answer,  68 ;  cruelty,  in 
imitation  of  Achilles,  60 :  conquest  of 
Egypt,  61 ;  visits  Jerusalem,  ib, ;  son  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  62 ;  founds  Alexandria, 
ib, ;  pass.'^e  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
68;  consummate  generalship,  66;  cap- 
tures Persepolis,  67  ;  policy  of  treating 
the  orientals  as  subjects,  t5.;  never  re- 
visits the  countries  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, 68 ;  pursuit  of  Bessus,  69  ; 
barbarian  elements  in  his  character  de- 
veloped, 70 ;  passes  the  Indian  Cauca- 
sus, 71 ;  cruelty  to  Bessus,  t6. ;  murders 
GUtus,  78  ;  hatred  of  dtizenship  and 
free  speech,  74;  march  through  Cabul, 
i6.;  at  the  Hyphasis,  76;  conquest  of 
Poms,  ib, ;  refusal  of  his  troops  to  pro- 
ceed further,  ib,;  erects  altars  at  the 
Hyphasis,  76  ;  instance  of  his  daring 
courage,  ib, ;  voyage  down  the  Indus,  ib,\ 
march  through  the  desert  of  Gedrosia, 
77;  self-denial,  ib,;  assumes  the  state 
of  the  Great  Kmg,  78 ;  return  to  Baby- 
lon, 79 ;  warning  of  the  Ghaldssan  sooth- 
sayers, f6.;  vast  projects,  16.;  brought 


Alexander  the  Great— Mfi/miMd 

the  East  within  the  sphere  of  civilisation, 

81 ;  his  dying  words  and  death,  82,  and 

L  240;  funeral  obsequies,  ii.  88;  divi* 

sion  of  the  provinces  among  his  generate, 

ib,;    his  surviving  relations  murdered, 

88 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  Roman  alliance  with, 

it  289;  defeated  at  Pandoda,  290. 
Alexander  Severus,  character  of,  iii.  610; 

death,  614 
Alexandra,  queen  of  Judsoa,  iH  174 
Alexandria,  founded  by  Alexander,  ii.  62 ; 

decrease  of  its  population,  lit  629 
Alexandrine  war  of  Gsesar,  hi  241 
Allectus  assumes  the  pniple  in  Britain,  iii. 

667  ;    defeated   by  Ajsclepiodotus,  ib. ; 

lulled  in  a  battie  near  London,  ib, 
Allia,  battle  oftiie,  11266 
Allied  states,  tiieir  relation  to  Rome,  ii 

880 
Allies  (Roman),  revolt  of  the,  iii  89;  en- 
franchised, 98 
Alp,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  188 
Alphabets,  Attic  and  Ionic,  L  638 
Alva's  cruelties   in  the   Netherlands,  iii. 

677 
Alyattes,  Kmg  of  Lydia,  i.  267;  description 

of  his  tomb,  ib, 
Amasis,  reign  of,  L   186  ;   details  <^  his 

private  life,  186 ;  and  Polycrates,  187 
Amazig  dialects,  il  889 
Ambition,  origin  of  the  word,  il  663 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  iii  726;  hifl 

struggle   with   the    Arians,    726 ;    his 

"pious    fraud,"    t5.;    imposes    public 

penance  on  Theodosius,  727 
American  race,  its  chief  existing  type,  L 

67 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  historian,  ill. 

717 
Amphictyonio  council,  I  828 ;  its  constito- 

tion,  U.  11 
Amphictyonies  of  Greece,  I  828 
Amphipolis,  war  of,  I  610 
AmydsB,  *'  more  taciturn  than,"  L  886 
Anacreon  of  Teoa,  I  871 
Ananel,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  ill  682 
Ananus,  high-priest  in  the  war  with  the 

Romans,  ill  666 
Anaxagoras  prosecuted  for  atheism,  L  484 
Anaxiroander,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 

prose  writers,  I  878 
Anaximenes  refers  the  ori^  of  the  universe 

to  air,  I  878 
Ancient   history,  deposition  of  the    last 

Augustus  at  Bioroe  the  dose  of^  ill  720 
Ancus  Martins,  il  182 
Ancyra,  monument  of,  ill  866 
Andalusia*— Vandalusia,  derives  its  nams 

from  the  Vandals,  iii  784 
Andes,  the  native  place  of  Yiii^l,  ill  280 
Andronicus,  livius,  il  668 
Andro-sphinxes,  I  186 
Angles,  wide  diflKision  of  the,  iu.  889 
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AnnaUs  (lex),  IL  554 

Annus  confusioms,  iii  260 

Antalcidas,  disgraceful  peace  of,  i.  649 

Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  iiL  746 

Anticatonea  of  GflBsar,  ill  247 

Antigonua,  Alexander's  ablest  general,  ii. 
83  and  86 ;  anecdote  of,  87 

Antigonua  Gonatas,  ii  111 

Antigonua,  ruler  of  Judaaa,  ilL  180 ;  exe- 
cuted bj  order  of  Anton j,  181 

Antioch  founded,  11  90 ;  earthquake  at,  ill 
497 ;  Christian  church  of;  662 

Antiochus  Soter,  ii  90 

Antiochus  the  Great,  ii  91 ;  war  of  Rome 
with,  489  ;  his  exploits,  491  ;  prepara^ 
tions  for  war,  493  ;  defeated  at  Thermo- 
pyU»,  496 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  his  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  ii  91  ;  curbed  by  the 
Romans,  610 ;  called  "Epunanes,"  iii 
150  ;  character  by  Dr.  Milman,  169  ; 
pollution  of  the  temple,  161  ;  horrible 
death,  166 

Antipater  left  by  Alexander  as  regent  of 
Macedonia,  ii  46 

Antipater,  son  of  Antipas,  iii  176  ;  procu- 
rator of  Jerusalem,  179 

Antium  reduced  by  the  Romans,  ii  828 

Antonine  Itinerary,  iii.  263 

Antoninus  Pius,  his  faultless  character,  iii 
610 ;  TOWS  to  put  no  senator  to  death, 
611 ;  character,  drawn  by  Marcus  Aur^ 
lius,  612  ;  declines  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire,  618 

Antony  (Marie),  master  of  the  horse  to 
Cnsar,  iii  248  ;  conduct  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  Caesar,  263  ;  master  of  Rome, 
266  ;  marries  Octavia,  281  ;  defeated  in 
Parthia,  287  ;  assumes  the  state  of  an 
oriental  monarch,  288  ;  orgies  with 
Cleopatra  at  Samos,  290 ;  his  will,  291 ; 
divorces  Octavia,  ib. ;  description  of  his 
fleet  at  Actium,  296  ;  suicide  and  char- 
acter, 299 

Apicius,  gourmands  of  the  name,  iii  373 

Apis  (the  Egyptian),  i  287 

Apollo,  weeping  statue  of  the  Cumiean,  ii 
661 

Apologists,  early  Christian,  iii  697 

Appius  Claudius  Cascus  compared  to  Chat- 
ham, ii  816 

Applause  in  churches,  custom  of;  iii  689 

Appuleian  laws,  Ki  84 

Aqua  Marcia,  the  great  aqueduct,  ii  566 

Aqueducts,  stupendous  ancient,  ii  876  ; 
Roman,  667 

Aquillius  (M.)  defeats  the  slaves  in  the 
servile  war,  iii.  80  ;  gold  poured  down 
his  throat  by  Mitiiridates,  107  and 
218 

Aquitani,  the,  iii  74 

Arab  government  a  relic  of  the  patriarchal 
system,  i  29 

Arabia  Petrsea  first  acquires  historical  im- 
portance, iii  162 


Aramssan  dialects,  eastern  and  western,  i. 
61 

Aratus,  general  of  the  Achaan  league,  ii 
116 

Arbela,  battle  of,  described,  ii  66  ;  enor* 
mous  number  of  the  slain,  66 

Arbogastes,  the  Frank,  usurpation  and 
suicide  o(  ui,  729 

Arcadia,  constitution  of,  i  669 

Arcadius  and  Honorius,  division  of  the 
empure  between,  iii  729 

Archdeacon,  original  meanmg  of  tixe  term, 
iii.  698 

Archelaus,  ethnarch  of  Judssa,  his  cruelties, 
iii  640 

Archias,  Gicero*s  oration  for,  iii  186 

Archilocus  of  Paros,  i  372 

Archimedes,  ship  built  by,  ii  403 ;  defends 
Syracuse,  467 ;  mathematical  discoveries, 
ib. ;  treatise  *  0  itafiuiTtfc,  ib, ;  discovers 
the  method  of  determining  specific 
gravities,  458  ;  ignition  by  a  concave 
system  of  mirrors,  ib, ;  Archimedean 
screw,  469 ;  killed  at  Achradina,  460 ; 
discovery  of  his  tomb  by  Cicero,  ib. 

Architects  of  Athens,  duel;  i  471 

Architectural  terms  explained,  i  469 

Architecture,  its  style  a  test  of  race,  i  48 ; 
of  the  Greek  heroic  ages,  821 ;  compari- 
son of  classio  and  romantic,  876  ;  ex- 
amples of  the  perfection  of  Greek,  378  ; 
orders,  ib,  ;  Byzantine  and  Gothic, 
iii  620 ;  Roman  modifications  of  Greek, 
ib, 

Archons,  Eponymus,  Basileus,  and  thes- 
mothetn,  i  844 

Archytas,  the  philosopher,  ii  307 

Ardshir  (Artaxerxes),  founder  of  the  Sas 
sanid  dynasty,  iii  617  and  612  ;  Alex- 
ander Severus*s  victory  over,  618 

Areius's  parody  of  Homer's  praise  of 
monarchy,  iii  801 

Areopagus,  senate  of  the,  i  346 

Areta's  war  against  Herod  Antipas,  iii 
649  ;  seizes  Damascus,  ib, 

Arginussa,  Athenian  victory  at,  i  680 

Argonautic  expedition,  i  316 

Argos  under  Pheidon,  i  381 

Arian  controversy,  iii.  690  ;  reduced  to  the 
addition  of  one  letter  to  a  word,  696 

Arion,  story  of,  i  341 

Aristatforas,  revolt  of,  i.  882 

Aristides,  ostracism  of,  i  865  ;  character, 
402 ;  death,  460 ;  and  Themistodei 
contrasted,  448 

Aristobulus  I.,  atrocities  of,  iii  178 

Aristobulus  IL,  king  of  Judges,  iii  176 

Aristocracy,  Roman,  ii  666 

Aristodemus  devotes  his  daughter  to  death, 
i836 

Aristodemus,  the  one  survivor  of  Thermo* 
pylae,  his  disgrace  and  glorious  death,  i 
418 

Aristomenes,  leader  of  the  Messeniani,  L 
886 
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Aristonicus,  war  with,  il  561 
ArifltophaneB,  i.  470 ;  masterly  criticism 

of  the  tragediazks  in  the  "  Frogs,*'  580  ; 

his  influence  and  valne  misunderstood, 

505  ;  beauties  of,  ib. ;  the  "Knights," 

506 
Aristotle's  tuition  of  Alexander,  iL  83 
Anus,  heresy  of;  iiL  690 ;  embodied  his 

doctrines  in  songs,  ib, ;  his  oondemni^ 

tion,  696  ;  anathematised  by  the  Ck>u]i- 

cil  of  Nice,  ib. ;  banished  to  lUyricmn, 

ib. 
Ark's  (the),  adaptation  to  its  use  explained, 

124 
Armada  (Spanish),  effects  of  its  destruction 

on  the  liberties  of  the  world,  I  429 
Armenia,  distribution  of  the  human  race 

from,  i.  87  ;  religion  and  government, 

iiL   144 ;  Proper  and  Minor,  ib, ;  its 

acme  under  Tigrones,  145;  becomes  a 

Roman  province,  498 
Armenius,  a  Latm  fonn  of  Hermann,  iil 

850;  otf^nises    a    conspiracy    against 

Rome,  ib, ;  interview  with  his  brother, 

865 ;  murdered,  868 ;  the  liberator  of 

Germany,  ib, ;  divine  honours  paid  to 

him  for  centuries,  ib. ;  traces  of  his 

worship  among  the  Angles,  ib, 
Armoric,  meaning  of,  iit.  216 
Arnold's  (Dr.)  observation  on  Sp.  Cassius, 

ii.  284 
Arpinum,  birthplace  of  Marius  and  CScero, 

iil60 
Arretium,  Romans  defeated  at,  il  806 
Arsacea,  founder  of  the  Parthian  empire 

on  the  Tigris,  iL  412 
Art,    perfect    works    of   Greek,  L   876 ; 

(Grecian),  oridn  and  growth  of^  877 
Artaxata,  LuculTus's  victory  at,  L  146 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  burning  of  her  temple, 

it  10 
Artemisia,  queen    of  Oaria,  L  277 ;  her 

advice  to  Xerxes,  L  422 
Asculum,  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at,  ii,  817 
Arya=noble,  L  259 
Aryan  fkmiiy  of  languages,  table    of;  L 

48 
Aryans,  seat  of  the,  i.  87  ;  meaning  of  the 

appellation,  ib. ;  the  name  given  to  the 

Hedes    by    Herodotus,  246 ;  theur  first 

appearance  in  history,  259 
Asddseans,  sect  of  the,  iiL  164  ;  the  parents 

of  the  Pharisaic  sect,  172 
Ashmon,  the  Punic  JSsculapius,  iL  884 
Ashtoreth,  the  Phodoician  queen  of  heaven, 

iL888 
Asia,  Creek  colonies  hi,  i.  825 ;  its  gains 

from    Alexander's    conquest,    iL    48  ; 

Roman  province  of,  562 
Aaia  Minor  in  a  physical  and  ethnical  point 

of  view,  L  251 
Asiatic  despotisms,  reflections  on  the  great, 

L297 
AainiuB  Gallus,  Tiberina's  vengeance  on, 

ilL  861 


AsmonsBan  (princes),  origin  of  the  name^ 
iiL  164;  kingdom,  178;  end  of  the 
dynasty,  181 

Aspada's  constancy  to  Pericles,  L  491 

Assyria,  exteninon  of  the  name,  L  212 
two  great  periods  in  its  history,  214 
its  relation  to  the  Holy  Land,  218 
Egyptian  influence  on  the  arts  of,  221 
rapid  dedme  of,  223 

Assyrian  monarohy,  the  great,  L  212 ; 
Boulptures,  their  characteristics,  217 ; 
civilization,  227 

Aatarte  or  Ashtoreth,  worship  of;  iL  864  ; 
abominations  of  her  worship,  884 

Astrologers  and  soothsayers  banished  fhmi 
Rome,  iiL  289 

Astyages,  reign  of,  L  269 

AteUsjon  fabuls,  iL  884 

Athanasian  creed,  not  found  among  Athft- 
nasius's  writings,  iiL  714 ;  probably  a 
production  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  ib. 

Atiianasius,  anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  iiL 
693  ;  succeeds  Alexander  as  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  ib, ;  a  Ck>pt,  or  pure  ^yp- 
tian,  ib. ;  an  arohdeacon,  at  the  Council 
of  Nice,  ib. ;  banished  by  Constantine, 
718  ;  driven  from  his  see  by  force,  ib. ; 
successive  depositions  and  restorationSy 
ib. ;  Athanasiufl  contra  mundum,  714 

Athaulf  (or  Adolphus),  the  Goth,  a  Ro- 
man genend,  iiL  784 

Athena  contendis  with  Poseidon,  L  848 

Athe&agoras  the  apologist,  iiL  697 

Athenion,  leader  in  the  servile  war,  iiL  79 

Athens,  inteliectual  supremacy  o^  L  848  ; 
legisktion  of  Solon,  845  ;  compiled  to 
become  a  maritime  power,  401  ;  aban- 
donment of,  before  Xerxes,  409 ;  de- 
stroyed by  him,  421 ;  fortification  of, 
445  ;  its  maritime  empire,  457 ;  great- 
ness at  the  most  brilliant  period  of  its 
history,  464  ;  the  centra  of  the  int^ 
lectual  life  of  Greece,  466  ;  map  of  its 
environs,  468  ;  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  484  ;  suirendered  to  £e 
Spartans,  581  ;  demolition  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, ib.  ;  the  university  of  the  worid, 
582 ;  restoration  of  the  democracy,  584 ; 
revolts  to  Mithridates,  iii.  108  ;  capture 
and  massacre  by  Sulla,  109  ;  renovated 
by  Hadrian,  506 ;  named  HadrianopoUa, 

Athens,  harbours  of,  L  428 

Athens  and  Sparta,  commencement  of  their 
rivalry,  L  855  ;  defiance  of  Darius,  888 

Athenian  classes  according  to  wealth,  the 
four,  L  846  ;  taxation,  to. ;  monuments, 
modem  misplaced  copies  of,  469 ;  sculp- 
tures in  the  British  Museum,  476 

Athenians  at  Marathon  the  champions  of 
the  world,  L  896  ;  their  personal  and 
political  profligacy,  485  ;  their  disss- 
trous  retreat  from  Syracuse,  528 

Athos  cut  through  by  Xerxes,  L  404 

Atiantis,  Plato's  legend  of;  iL  356 
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Att«liia  (kiDg  of  Pergamus),  bequest  of  his 

kingdom  to  the  Romans,  ii.  91,  280,  650 

Attains  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  emperor, 

Attic  drama,  I  473  ;  orators,  ten,  ii.  128 

Attica  abandoned  before  Xerxes,  i.  419 

Atticus  (T.  Pomponius),  his  intimacj  with 
Cicero,  ill  187  ;  empIo3rment  of  slaves 
in  copying  manuscripts,  188 ;  philosoph- 
ical death,  ib, 

Atttla,  his  style  and  titles,  ill.  740 ;  hideous 
yisage,  t(. ;  not  of  the  Tulgar  herd  of 
barbaric  conquerors,  741  ;  his  habit  of 
relying  on  np<:^tiation  as  well  as  war,  ib. ; 
his  proper  kingdom,  ib,  ;  advance  in 
three  bodies,  742  ;  defeat  and  death, 
743  ;  his  power  exaggerated,  739 

Attus  Navius,  legend  of,  ii.  190 

Augsburg,  foundation  of,  iiL  381 

Augurs,  college  of^  ii,  166 

Augusta  Pnetoria,  colony  of^  iiL  312 

Augustal  prefect,  iii.  708 

Augustan  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  ill  400 

Angusti,  first  instance  of  two,  ill  616 

Augustme,  bishop  of  Hippo,  736 

Augustine's  mission  to  England  not  the 
first  introduction  of  Christianity  there, 
ill  600 

Augustulus  (Romulus),  last  emperor  of  the 
West,  iil  746 

Augustus,  Octavlan  receives  the  title 
of,  iil  311;  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nitian  power,  313 ;  his  three  mar^ 
riages,  824  ;  chief  pontiff,  882  ;  Pater 
Patria,  845  ;  aflfliction  on  the  loss  of 
Varus  and  his  legions,  363  ;  his  record 
of  his  career,  354  ;  death  at  Nola,  867  ; 
Uijunction  not  to  extend  the  empire  [tee 
Octavius  and  OoUvian],  860 

Aurasio  (OrangeX  the  Cimbri  defeat  the 
Romans  at,  iil  72 

Anrelian,  restorer  of  the  state,  iil  624  ; 
designated  by  Claudius  as  his  successor, 
681  ;  his  exploits,  682  ;  discipline  the 
secret  of  his  military  success,  633  ;  con- 
cludes peace  with  the  Goths,  634 ;  de- 
stroys the  Alemannl,  ib. ;  builds  a  new 
wall  about  Rome,  636  ;  massacres  the 
Palmyrenes,  638  ;  triumph,  639  ;  his 
native  cruelty,  640 ;  murdered,  ib. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  associated  in  the  empire 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  iil  611  ;  sole  em- 
peror, 614  ;  his  aucestry,  616  ;  "Medi- 
tations," 616  ;  his  epithet  of  V erissimus, 
ib. ;  his  rei^  marks  the  beginning  of 
Rome's  decline,  617  ;  column  of,  620  ; 
his  death  hastened  by  Commodus,  622 

Autochthones  of  Attica,  I  348 

Autonomy,  Greek,  I  644 

Avidius  Cassius's  success  against  the  Par- 
thums,  iii.  617  ;  conspiracy  and  death, 
621 

Avitus,  the  emperor,  iii.  744 
TOL,  m. — 48 


Baal,  human  sacrifices  to,  il  881 ;  wor- 
shipped at  Carthage,  ib. ;  astronomical 
character  of  bis  worship,  883  ;  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  Cronus,  *&.  ;  temple 
at  Carthage,  ib. 

Babel,  site  of  the  tower  of,  I  32 

Babrius's  j£sop,  I  872 

Babylon,  description  of,  L  231 ;  dimensions 
of  the  walls,  ib. ;  writers  on  its  topog- 
raphy, ib.  ;  hanging  gardens,  282  ; 
taken  by  Cyrus,  237  ;  description  of  its 
ruhis,  241  ;  key  to  the  symbolic  use  of 
the  name,  243 

Babylonian  system  of  notation,  I  196  ; 
chronology,  196 

Babylonians  distinct  from  the  Assyrians,  I 
198 

Bacchus  at  Rome,  worship  of,  ii.  667 

Bactria,  great  kingdom  of,  ii.  91 

Bagauds  in  Gaul,  insurrection  of,  iil  660 

Balbinus  and  Maximus,  emperors,  iil  616 

Ballot  manipulated  in  Rome,  iii.  199 ; 
Cicero  on  the,  il.  662  ;  and  bribery, 
Roman  laws  of,  668 

Barca,  meaning  of  the  name,  il  412 

Barctne  kingdom  in  Spain,  il  426 

Base  coin  at  Rome,  proposal  to  circulate, 
iil  88 

Basilica,  reason  of  the  term  applied  to 
churches,  iil  316 

Basilicsa,  Christian,  described,  iil  689 

Basque  or  Biscayan  language,  11  461  ;  ito 
relationship  to  Finnish,  462 

Basques,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ibe- 
rians, il  461 

Bassianus  (fiither  of  Severus),  table  of  em- 
perors descended  from,  iil  608 

Battoring-ram  and  testudo,  Egyptian,  I 
120 

Battus,  founder  of  Cyrene,  I  366 

Bede's  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Chris- 
tians under  Constantius,  exaggerated, 
iil  677 

Bedriacuzn,  battle  of,  iil  436 

Behistun  inscription  described,  I  298 

Bel,  symbols  of  the  god,  I  199 

Belgse  reduced  by  CsBsar,  iil  219 

Bellsarius,  victories  of,  iil  737 

Belsbazzar's  feast,  I  286 

Beneventum,  Pyrrhus  defeated  at,  il  821 

Berosus's  mythical  history  of  Babylon  or 
Chaldea,  l  194  ;  mythical  dynasties, 
196  ;  historical  truth  in  his  annals, 
197 

Bessus  murders  Darius,  ii.  69  ;  mutilated 
by  order  of  Alexander,  71 

Bibulus  (M.  Calpumius),  his  consulship 
with  Cssar,  iil  201  ;  commands  the 
Pompeian  fieet,  his  savage  cruelties,  228 

Birs-Kimrud,  at  Borsippa,  I  200 

Bissextilis  (annus),  ill  249 

BloBsius,  Julius,  commands  against  Tao 
farinas,  iil  370 

Black-letter  (German),  introduced  by  Dl- 
philas,  iil  724 
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Blemmyes,  .Ethiopian  tribe  of,  UL  644 
Boadioeft,  revolt  of,  iii.  471 
Boochoris  the  Wisei  I  126 
Bocchus*!  (King)  relations  with  Jugnrtha 
and  the  Romans,  iii.  63  ;  betrays  Jugnr- 
tha to  the  Romans,  60 
BoBOtia,  Phoenician  colonization  of,  i.  811  ; 
a  oommon  battle-field  of  Uie  states  of 
Greece,  468 
Boeotian  league,  i.  856 ;  confederacy,  iL  605 
Boeotians,  conjecture  respecting  their  stolid 

obstinacy,  I  311 
Boii,  subjugation  of  the,  ii.  586  ;  their  name 

retained  in  Bohemia,  iii.  847 
Boniilcar,  conspiracy  of,  ill  859 
Bona  Dea,  mysteries  of  the,  iiL  196 
Bonaparte  and  Hannibal,  parallel  between, 

iL474 
Bonaparte,  Charles  Louis,  declining  the  title 

of  emperor,  iiL  256 
Bonifacius,  kst  Roman  general  in  Africa, 
iiu  786  ;  killed  in  a  duel  by  AStius,  ib. 
Borderers,  troops  stationed  on  the  frontiers, 

iii.  700 
Boriee  and  ThorisB  (leges),  iii  42 
Borsippa,  remains  of  Birs-Nimrud  at,  i.  200 
Bosphorus,  a  corruption  of  Bosporus,  iii. 

700 
Bosporus,  kingdom  of,  iii.  104 
Bourns,  topography  of  the,  iii.  700 
Brasidas,  campaigns  of,  i.  510 
Breaking  the  line,  Roman  example  of,  il. 

407 
BrennuB  not  a  proper  name,  il  267 
Bricks  and  brickmakers,  Egyptian,  i.  104 
Britain,  Ceesar's  invasions  of,  iii.  217;  ear- 
liest   history    of,   898 ;  final    conquest 
of,  469  ;  few  Romans    in   the   Roman 
legions  in,  782  ;   absolved  from  its  alle- 
f;iance  by  Honorius,  784 
iBntauniarum  Vicarius,  iiu  709 
Britannicns  poisoned  by  Nero,  iii  412 
British  IsUnds,  early  names  of  the,  il  867  *, 

coins,  ancient  gold,  iii,  894 
Britons,  massacre  o^  ill  412 
Brundisium,  treaty  of,  the  end  of  the  Ro- 
man dvil  wars,  iii  281 
Brutus  (L.  Junius),  story  of  his  fulfilling  an 

oracle,  il  211 
Brutus  (M.  Junius),  app  inted  proconsul  of 
Gaul  by  Gassar,  iii  248  ;  pardoned  by 
Cesar,  235  ;  character  of,  257  ;  legend 
of  his  evil  genius  at  Philippi,  277  ;  sui- 
cide, 278 
Brutus  (Dedmus),  named  in  Caesar's  will, 
iii.  264 ;  governor   of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
268  ;  besieged  in  MuUna,  271  ;  death, 
278  ;  the  most  able  general  of  the  Re- 
.publican  party,  274 
Buoephalus,  the  horse  of  Alexander,. ii.  88 
Bull,  legend  of  the  Samnite,  il  282 
Burgundians  first  appear  as  a  formidable 

people,  iii  720 
Humis's  freedom  of  speech  with  Nero,  iii. 
417 


Byzantium  cnosen  by  Constantine  as  the 
seat  of  empire,  ill  686  ;  resemblance  ol 
its  site  to  Carthage,  701. 


Cabala  and  Masora  of  the  Jews,  ill  688 
Cadiz,  Phoenician  origin  of  the  name,  il  857 
CsBcilia  Didia,  lex,  ill  86 
Csecilius  (Q.),  predecessor  of  Terence,  il  668 
Caepio  defeated  by  the  Cunbri,  iii  78 
Cesar  ^C.  Julius),  quality  distinguishmg 
him  from  Alexander,  il  84  ;  his  birth, 
iii  80,  184  ;  proscribed  by  SuUa,  184  ; 
**  many  Mariuses  in  him,"  tb. ;  captured 
by  pirates  and  ransomed,  ib, ;  vengeance 
on  them,  185  ;  restores  the  statues  of 
Marius,  ib, ;  announcement  of  his  victoiy 
at  Zela,  "  veni,  vidi,  vid,"  150  ;  duuw 
acter  by  Niebuhr,  182 ;  probability  op- 
posed to  his  participation  in  the  OatiUna- 
rian  conspiracy,  191  ;  speech  on  the  coiir 
spiracy  in  Sallust,  t(. ;  suspended  from 
the  prsBtorship,  195  ;  obtains  the  prov- 
ince of  Further  Spain,  196 ;  elected 
consul,  201  ;  remark  on  writing  the  life 
of  Caesar,  208  ;  first  of  his  five  consul- 
ships, 204  ;  his  agrarian  law,  ib, ;  Com- 
mentaries, 205;  seven  brilliant  cam- 
paigns beyond  the  Alps,  216  ;  sails  firom 
Portus  Itius,  217  ;  second  invasion  of 
Britain,  i6. ;  expression  on  crossing  the 
Rubicon,  228  ;  proposal  of  an  acooouno- 
dation  with  Pompey,  224  ;  master  of 
Italy,  226  ;  clemency,  ib, ;  first  dictator- 
ship, 227  ;  pursuit  of  Pompey,  228  ; 
proposals  for  peace,  229 ;  clemency  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  285  ;  pardons 
Brutus,  ib. ;  pursues  Pompey  to  £Sgypt, 
289  ;  escapes  by  swimming  from  Pharos, 
240 ;  injurious  effects  on  his  chuacter 
of  his  connection  with  Cleopatra,  241 ; 
named  dictator  for  a  whole  year,  248  ; 
invested  with  the  tribunitian  power  for 
life,  ib, ;  four-fold  triumph,  248 ;  dic- 
tator for  ten  years  and  Pnefectus  Morum, 
ib.  ;  reformation  of  the  calendar,  249  ; 
master  of  the  world,  251  ;  invested  with 
the  title  of  Imperator  for  life,  and  Parens 
PatrisB,  ib. ;  his  vast  reforms  and  pro- 
jects, 262  ;  judicial  reforms,  258 ;  as- 
pires to  the  crown,  255  ;  rc&sal  of  the 
diadem,  256  ;  the  Ides  of  Mareh,  258  ; 
assassinated,  259  ;  his  transcendent 
practical  genius,  ib. ;  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  human  ability,  t6. ;  unpar- 
alleled intellectual  energy,  t6. ;  character 
drawn  by  Cicero  and  rliny,  ib. ;  moral 
qualities,  260 ;  his  real  greatness  used 
to  cast  a  halo  over  political  crimes,  ib. ; 
his  will,  262  ;  legacy  of  800  sesterces  to 
every  citizen,  264  ;  obsequies,  ib.  ;  fune- 
ral oration  by  Antony,  ib. ;  the  Julian 
star,  266  ;  Divus  Julius,  ib. ;  extinotion 
ofhis  family,  481 
CiBsars  (the  Bx),  genealogy  of,  ill  827 
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Oasarea,  the  Roman  capital  of  Judasa,  iii. 
534 

Oassarea  Philippi,  site  of,  iu.  641 

Onsarioii  recognised  as  Oesar's  son,  iii.  264 ; 
killed  by  order  of  Octavian,  801 

Caius  GiBflar,  the  emperor  [cm  Caligula], 
lit  882 

Oaledonians,  overthrown  bj  Agricola,  iii. 
474 ;  repulsed  by  Ulpius  MarceUus,  524 

Oalendar,  Numa's  r^ilation  of  the,  it  166 ; 
Julius  Oesier's  reform  of,  168,  ill  249 

Caligula  (Caius  CaesarX  origin  of  the  nick- 
name, iii.  882 ;  profusion  on  his  acces- 
sion, 888 ;  mental  and  moral  weakness, 
ib, ;  puts  the  younger  Tiberius  to  death, 
884 ;  wishes  the  iU>man  people  had  but 
one  neck,  ib, ;  incest  with  Dnisilla,  886 ; 
claim  to  divlDity,  t6. ;  public  works,  886 ; 
mock  German  triumph,  887;  assassinated, 
889 ;  his  mad  reception  of  the  envoys  of 
Alexandrian  Jews  and  Greeks,  550 

Callias,  convention  of,  L  458;  peace  of^ 
657 

CaUicrates,  treason  of,  il  618 

Calllmachus  the  polemarch*s  decision  to  en- 
gaj;e  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  i.  892 

CaBisthenes,  the  philosopher,  ii.  78 

Caipe  (GibralUrX  etymolocy  of,  iu  856 

Calpuniia,  dream  of  Cesear s  wife,  ill  258 

Calpumius  Piso's  plot  against  Nero,  iii.  422 

Calvinus  defeated  by  Phamaces,  iii  241 

Cambyses,  extent  of  his  empire,  L  284 ;  his 
cruelty,  286;  loss  of  his  army  in  the 
desert,  286;  slaughters  the  Apis,  287; 
murder  of  his  brother  Smerdis,  ib. ;  re- 
markable death,  288 

Camillus  (M.  Furius),  undermines  Veil,  ii. 
256 ;  victory  over  the  Gauls,  267 

Campagna  of  Rome  described,  ii  151 

Camulodonum,  Roman  colony  of,  iii.  894 ; 
the  military  base  of  the  Romans  in  Bri- 
tain, 897 

Canaan,  the  native  name  of  Phoenicia,  ii. 
844 

Canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Sea,  Neko's,  i.  184 

Candaules  and  Gyges,  story  of,  i.  258 

Candidate,  origin  of  the  word,  ii  5B8 

Canns,  remarks  on  the  rings  of  the  knights 
at,  ii  401;  the  battle,  489;  engraved 
plan  of  it,  u.  440 

Canon  of  the  New  Testament  adopted,  iii 
600 

Capital  charge  (Roman)  import  of  the 
term,  iii.  28 

Capitol  foimded,  ii  192 ;  burnt,  iii  114, 448 

Capren  described,  iii  875 

Capsa  taken  by  Marias,  iii  66 

Capua,  debasement  of,  ii  288 ;  exaggera- 
tion by  rhetorical  historians  respecting 
Hannibal,  at,  446 ;  reduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 462 

Caracalla,  a  nickname  given  to  Bassianus, 
iii  606 ;  his  tyranny,  607 ;  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind,  ib.\  murdered  at 


Caracalla— «9n/ini^ 
Edessa  by  Martialis,  608;  extended  th« 
Roman  citizenship  to  all  free  inhabitants 
of  the  empire,  ib, 

Caractacus^s  war  with  the  Romans,  iii 
896 ,  brought  to  Rome  m  chains,  897 

Carausius,  Count  of  the  Saxon  coast,  iii 
651;  Roman  emperor  in  Britain,  ib.: 
acknowledged  by  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian,  ib. ;  murdered  by  AUectus,  657 

Carbo,  the  consul,  defeated  at  Noreia,  iii 
71 

Carian  princes,  dynasty  of,  ii  9 

Caricature,  essential  spirit  of,  i  505 

Carinus  and  Numerian,  emperors,  iii.  646 ; 
death  of  Carinus,  646 

Carmen  Snoulare,  iii  828 

Cameades,  his  declamations  for  and  agunst 
Justice,  ii  615 

Carrha,  battle  of,  iii.  211 

Carthage,  treaty  with,  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Roman  Republic,  ii  209; 
key  to  the  history  of,  863 ;  foundation 
of,  ib. ;  etymology  of  the  name,  ib. ;  why 
called  the  fiew  city,  t6. ;  present  state 
of  its  site,  864  ;  Virgirs  description  of 
the  approach  to,  865 ;  landing  place  of 
^neas,  867;  topography  of,  t6.;  Ro- 
man Carthage,  868,  870;  measurements 
of  fortifications,  869;  harbours,  ib.\ 
political  constitution,  871,  879;  the 
Roman  city  destroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
872;  locality  of  the  Byrsa,  878;  great 
aqueduct  and  dstems,  874 ;  population, 
878;  excavations  at,  ib.;  Carthaginian 
art^  879;  human  sacrifices,  882;  tra- 
ditions of  the  foundations  of  the  city, 
888;  early  Roman  treaties  with,  892; 
PhoBnioian  cities  subjected  to,  ib. ;  great 
epoch  of  Carthaginian  advancement,  398 ; 
wars  in  Sicily,  896 ;  the  beet  example  of 
a  Semitic  state,  896 ;  council  of  elders, 
ib. ;  an  oligarchy,  898 ;  power  of  capital 
conspicuous  at,  899;  immense  wealth, 
ib.;  fatal  error  of  the  Carthaginians, 
400;  constitution  of  the  army,  401; 
terms  of  peace  with,  414;  aggrandise* 
ment,  its  only  self-defence,  426 ;  terms 
of  peace  granted  to,  477 ;  recovery  of 
prosperity  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
520 ;  war  declared  agamst,  528 ;  man- 
date of  the  Roman  senate  that  Carthage 
should  be  destroyed,  524 ;  frenzy  of  the 
inhabitants,  t6.;  siege,  525;  Scipio 
builds  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  628 ; 
port  blocked  up  by  a  mole  of  stone,  ib. ; 
destruction  of  its  last  navy,  529 ;  famine 
and  disease,  530;  Hasdnibars  submis- 
sion, 681 ;  conflagration  for  fourteen 
days,  ib.;  Caesar's  plan  for  colonising, 
iii.  252 

Carthage  (New),  founded,  ii.  895;  cap- 
tured, 467 

Carthaginians,  their  human  sacrifices,  ii 
128;  renewed  treaty  of  peace  with,  824 
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*' Carthago,  delenda  esV*  u.  622 

Garua,  the  emperor,  iii.  644 ;  Persian  eiu- 
baasy  to,  665 ;  mysterioua  death,  ib. 

Casca,  strikes  the  first  blow  at  C^osar,  ill 
258 

Gassander,  master  of  Macedonia,  iL  87; 
death  of,  103 

Gassianus,  conqueror  of  the  Germans  and 
saviour  of  Gaul,  iil  624 

Cassids  or  foot  messeugers,  Persian,  I  886 

Cassiterides  or  tin-islands,  ii.  362 

Gassius,  prime  mover  of  the  plot  against 
Cesar,  iil  267;  "last  of  the  Romans," 
277 

Gassius  Gherea's  conspiracy  against  Cali- 
gula, iii.  889 

Cassivelaunus,  the  British  chief,  iii,  218 

Castes,  an  Infallible  sign  of  a  mixed  popu- 
lation, i.  72 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  secret  worship  of 
Christians  in,  iii,  698;  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  ib. 

Catacombs  of  Carthage,  ii.  877 

Catholic  doctrine^  standard  ot^  how  fixed, 
til  692 

Catilina  ^L.  Sergius),  conspiracy  of,  iii. 
182;  character,  184;  cruelty  and  pro- 
fligacy, 186 ;  appearance  in  the  senate. 
189 ;  speeches  of  Qesar  and  Gato  on  the 
punishment  of  the  conspirators,  191 ; 
death,  193 ;  illegality  of  the  execution 
of  the  conspirators,  194 

Gators  (Mi^or  or  the  Censor)  mission  to 
Carthage,  ii.  621 ;  stem  Roman  virtues, 
638;  saying  on  official  plunder,  566; 
his  **  three  great  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
lic," 660;  private  life,  661 ;  avarice,  ib. ; 
''  Origines  "  and  **  De  Re  Rustica,  ib. 

Cato's  (^Dttcensis^  speech  in  Sallust  on  Ca- 
tiline^s  conspiracy,  til  191 ;  march 
across  the  desert,  245 ;  in  command  at 
Utioa,  ib,;  reflections  on  his  suicide; 
246 ;  his  death  the  end  of  the  RepubUc, 
247 

Caucasian  race,  the,  I  52 

Caucasus,  Indian,  il  71 

Caudine  Forks,  victory  over  the  Samnites 
at,  il  284 ;  Roman  disaster  at»  293 

**  Cauneas,"  an  omen  to  Crassus,  til  209 

Celtiberian  war,  ti.  639 

Celtiberians,  the,  460 

Celtic  names  of  places  in  Britain,  il  110 

Celts  (or  Gauls),  migrations  of;  il  110; 
land  of  the,  according  to  Herodotus, 
260;  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
German  race,  260 ;  their  characteristics, 
according  to  Thierry,  261;  their  part 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  262 ; 
their  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  264 

Censor,  office  of;  ti.  252 

Censorship  of  Cato,  il  659 

Gensius  returns,  Roman,  iil  11 ;  of  the 
empire  under  Augustus,  854;  under 
Claudius,  401 


Central  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world 
great,  iil  637 

Centuriata,  Gomiiia,  il  201 

Centuries  and  classes,  table  of  the  Roman 
ti.200 

CereaHs  (Petilius),  harangue  of;  tii.  449 

Cerinthus,  the  Jewish  heretic,  til  692 

Cestius  GaUus,  governor  of  Syria,  his  ad- 
vance to  Jerusalem,  iil  668 ;  flight,  564 

Cethegus  (C.  ComeUus),  custom  in  his 
fi&mUy,  til  186 

Chaldasa,  northern  and  southern  tetrapoUs, 
I  199 ;  four  races  of,  207 

Chaldnan  race,  the,  I  108;  its  original 
seats,  197;  astronomical  obeervatioDs, 
196;  towers  (the  great),  were  temples, 
199 ;  cities  samd  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
ib. ;  temple-towers,  201 ;  art  and  science, 
209;  week,  211 

Chaldaeans,  three  senses  of  the  name,  as  a 
tribe,  a  nation,  and  a  caste,  I  198;  skill 
in  pottery  and  texttie  fiibrics,  210; 
arithmetic  and  astronomy,  t6.;  decimal 
and  sexagesimal  scales,  211 ;  astronomi- 
cal sdenoe,  ib. ;  calculation  of  a-  lunar 
ectipee,  ib. 

Chftlons,  Atttia  defeated  at,  tii.  748;  great 
question  decided  at,  ib. 

Chalybes,  tradition  respecting  the,  Ul  101 

Charidemus's  advice  to  Darius,  who  orders 
his  death,  iil  53 

Charitable  foundations  of  antiquity,  few,  in. 
622 

Charles  V.  and  Diocletian,  parallel  between, 
til  667 

Chatham  compared  to  Appius  Claudius 
Csecus,  il  316 

Chatti,  their  name  preserved  in  Hesse,  iil 
388 

Chedorlaomer  expedition  of,  i.  68 

China,  a  glimpse  of,  iii,  659;  wall  of 
(A^res  Serium),  ib. ;  history  of,  ib, 

Chios,  revolt  of,  I  526 

Chs&ronea,  battle  of,  Uie  extinction  of  Gre 
dan  Uberty,  il  29 

Choliambic  verse,  I  372 

Christ's  nativity  rather  about  the  Passover 
than  Christmas,  tii.  537 ;  ministry,  546 ; 
testimony  of  Tacitus  to  the  historic  truth 
ofhis  death,  420 

Christian  era  three  years  later  than  the 
birth  of  Christ,  til  346;  church,  its 
foundations  kid  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
646;  religion  established  by  Constan- 
tine,  688 

Christianity,  rise  of,  iil  629 

Christiaos  accused  of  setting  fire  to  Rome, 
til  420 

Chronology,  note  on  Scripture,  L  10 ;  Ro- 
man, system  o^  ti.  168 

Chrysopotis  (Scutari),  lidnius  finaUy  de 
feated  at,  til  686 

Chrysostom's  (Dion)  Attic  orations,  in.  628 

Chrysostom  (John),  the  great  master  of 
Christian  eloquence,  iti.  780 
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Gharch  architecture,  ezplaiuitioit  of  tenuB 
m,iiL689 

Churoh  of  Abyssinift,  supposed  founder  of 
the  ancient,  iiL  548 

Oibalis,  lidnius  defeated  by  Gonstantine 
at,  iiL  684 

Gloero  (M.  TuUius),  hirth  of,  ill  80 ;  family, 
186;  bom  at  Arpinom,  186;  stemma  of 
his  family,  i6. ;  instructed  by  Archias, 
t6. ;  Tisits  Athens,  187  ;  characteristic 
of  his  pursuit  of  his  art,  189 ;  speech  for 
the  Manilian  law,  a  fulsome  panegyric  on 
Pompey,  147 ;  character  and  political 
course,  183 ;  Delphic  oracle  given  to  him, 
ih, ;  consulship,  188 ;  corrected  dates  of 
the  Gatilinarian  orations,  189;  saluted 
by  Gato  as  Pater  Patriae,  192  ;  attacked 
by  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  194;  nicknamed 
Gneius  Gicero^  199 ;  exile  and  recall, 
207 ;  defence  of  Milo,  216 ;  proconsul  of 
Gilicia,  219 ;  joins  the  Pompeian  party, 
289 ;  his  jests,  231 ;  return  to  Italy, 
289;  pardoned  by  Gnsar,  248;  appro- 
bation of  his  assassiation,  262  ;  wel- 
comes Octarianus,  267 ;  Philippics,  269 ; 
second  Philippic  his  greatest  work,  270 ; 
his  sacrifice  a  stain  on  the  memory  of 
Augustus,  271 

Cimbri,  chief  seats  of  the,  iii.  69;  their 
defeats  of  the  Romans,  73 ;  reenter  Italy, 
74 ;  annihilated  by  Marius,  76 

C^bri  and  Teutoncs,  invasion  of  the,  iii.  48 

Gimbric  Ghersonese,  iii.  69 

Cimmerians,  their  geographical  position,  i. 
254 ;  question  of  their  identity  with  the 
Gimbri  and  Gymry,  265 

Gunon  and  Pericles,  rivalry  of,  L  460 

Gimon^s  campaigns  against  Persia,  L  451 

Gindnnatus  (L.  Quinetius),  story  of,  ii.  240 

Ginctus  Gabinus,  ii.  287 

Gineas,  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  ii  814;  mis- 
sion to  Rome,  815 ;  impression  made  on 
him  by  Rome,  ib, 

Cinna  (L.  Gornelius),  consulship  of,  iii  98 ; 
his  government  a  despotism,  112;  death, 
118 

Ginna^s  conspiracy,  Augustus's  clemency 
on,  iii  846 

Gircumcision,  institution  of^  i.  64 

Girciis  Mudmus,  the,  il  193 ;  games  of  the, 
835 

Givilis  (Glaudius),  insurrection  of^  iu. 
446 

Civilization,  modem,  its  existence  decided 
at  the  battle  of  GhAlons,  iii  748 

Givitas,  abstract  and  concrete  senses  of,  il 
161 

Glarissimi  and  Spectabiles,  ill  708 

Glasses  and  centuries,  Roman,  il  199 

Glaudian,  the  poet,  ill  729 

Glaudian  aqueduct,  iii  399 

Glaudii,  family  of  the,  il  468 

Glaudius  (Tiberius)  saluted  as  emperor  by 
thePnetorian  guards,  iii  890;  character, 
891 ;  literary  works,  ib. ;  expedition  to 


Glaudius  (Tiberius)— «0fUfmMdL 
Britain,  898  ;  to  extirpate  Uraidism  a 
motive  of  it,  896;  extends  the  pomoo- 
rium,  897  ;  marriage  with  his  niece, 
Agrippina,  408 ;  munlered  by  her,  404 ; 
tolerant  edict  for  the  Jews,  651 

Glaudius  Gothicus  (M.  Aurelius),  emperor, 
iii.  680 ;  anecdote  of  his  equity,  ib, ; 
Gothic  war  of,  681 

Gleander,  minister  of  Gommodus,  iii.  525 

Gldsthenes,  founder  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, i.  840 ;  reforms  of,  858 ;  and 
Solon,  their  institutions  compared,  856 

Glemens  personates  Agrippa  Postunius,  iii. 
871 

Glement's  Epistles,  remains  of,  iii.  698 

Gleon,  his  character  by  Thucydides  and 
Aristophanes,  I  604 ;  as  chief  Strategus, 
608;  success  at  Sphacteria,  509;  death, 
611 

Gleon,  leader  of  the  Servile  War,  il  649 

Gleonymus  of  Sparta,  il  808 

Gleopatra  married  to  her  brother  Ptolemy 
XIL  iii  287;  expelled  from  her  king- 
dom, ib, ;  captivates  Gnsar,  240 ;  yisits 
Rome  at  GflMar*s  invitation,  264 ;  yisit 
to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  279 ;  her  vast 
projects,  290 ;  war  declared  by  Rome 
agjunat,  291 ;  her  death,  801 ;  story  of 
the  asp,  «6« 

Glepsydnk  at  Rome,  ii.  666 

Glients  and  patrons,  relations  of,  il  161 ;  a 
class  of  serfs,  172 

Glitus  saves  Alexander's  life  at  the  Orani- 
cus,  49 ;  murdered  by  him,  78 

Gloaca  maxima,  il  147 ;  its  constraotion 
and  remains,  192 

Glodius's  (P.)  suspected  intrigue  with 
Gesar's  wife,  iii  196;  trial,  ib.;  ac- 
complishes the  exile  of  Gicero,  206 ;  and 
Milo,  fiictiona  o^  218;  murdered,  214 

GlodiuB  Albinus  defeated  by  Severas,  ill 
606 

Glovis,  forms  of  the  name,  ill  742 

GLusium  besieged  bv  the  Gauls,  ii.  265 

Gniva,  king  of  the  Goths,  ill  622 

Godrus,  self-devotion  of,  I  844 

Goinage  of  silver  and  copper  in  Greece,  I 
831 

Golns,  values  of  Roman,  il  827  ;  caution  as 
to  their  historic  evidence,  iii  632 

Goincidence,  marvellous,  at  the  battle  of 
Mycalc,  i.  442 

Gologne,  a  Roman  colony  of  Glaudius,  iii. 
832 

Golonies,  Roman,  il  828 ;  the  propugnacula 
imperii,  829 ;  Mr.  Long  on,  ill  9 

Golonists,  Roman  grants  of  conquered  ter- 
ritory to,  iH  9 

Golonization  of  conquered  states,  Athenian 
system  of,  I  856;  principles  of  Greek, 
859 ;  great  extent  of  Greek,  867 ;  Roman 
system  of,  il  829 

Golosseum,  so  called  from  a  colossal  statue 
of  Nero,  iii.  422 
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Colmnna  Rostrata,  monument  ( l  naval  vio- 
tory,  ill  286 

Ciomedy,  historj  of,  I  477 

Comedy  (Old),  character  of  the,  i.  478 

Comes  (Count  or  Earl),  successive  meanings 
of  the  word,  iii.  708 

Comitia  tributa,  centuiiata,  and  curiata,  iL 
198 

Commagene  made  a  Roman  proyinoe,  iii. 
154 

Commodus,  bom  in  the  purple,  iii  616; 
a  parallel  to  Nero,  628;  decimates  the 
Senate,  624 ;  assumes  the  title  of  Her- 
cules, 626 ;  of  A.mazoniuB,  626 ;  murdered 
by  Marcia,  527 

Conon  rebuilds  the  long  walls,  i.  641 ;  im- 
prisoned, 646 

Coilstans  slain  by  Magnentius,  iii.  712 

Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  671 ;  nominated 
to  the  empire  by  ODustantius,  ib. ;  pro- 
claimed by  the  army  of  Britain,  ib. ; 
cruelty  of  his  nature,  672 ;  defeats  Max- 
entius,  676 ;  saluted  as  Augustus  by  the 
Senate,  676;  arch  of,  ib.;  promulgates 
an  edict  of  toleration  in  favour  of  the 
Christians,  677 ;  his  vision  of  the  cros^ 
680 ;  incredibility  of  it,  681 ;  oritidsm 
on  bis  miraculous  conversion,  ib. ;  ques- 
tion whether  he  was  a  Christian  at  all, 
f6. ;  Niebubr  on  his  character,  682  ;  not 
baptised  till  his  last  moments,  ib, ;  de- 
cree for  the  observance  of  Sunday,  ib. ; 
called  laandoToXoc,  688 ;  the  edict  of 
Milan  a  noble  declaration  of  universal 
tolerance,  ib.;  defeats  Lidnius,  ib.;  re- 
pulses the  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  684 ; 
exploit  at  the  battle  of  Hadrianople, 
685 ;  makes  Christianity  the  established 
religion,  688 ;  sole  master  of  the  empire,' 
ib. ;  a  preacher,  ib, ;  account  of  one  of 
his  sermons,  ib. ;  vain  attempts  to  recon- 
cile oontroversialistB,  691 ;  convokes  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  692  ;  paralleled  as 
head  of  the  Church  by  the  first  "head 
upon  earth  of  the  Church  of  England," 
696;  genealogical  table  of  his  family, 
697 ;  story  of  his  remorse  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  son  Crispus,  false,  700 ;  the 
true  founder  of  modem  royalty,  706; 
new  system  of  government  devised  by 
him,  t6.;  death  at  Nioomedia,  711 

Constantine  IL,  Constantius,  and  Constans, 
emperors,  iii.  711 ;  slain,  712 

Constantine,  a  private  soldier,  nominated 
emperor  by  the  army  of  Britain,  iii  732 

Oonstantinople,  the  one  spot  best  calcu- 
lated for  universal  empire,  iii.  686 ;  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  for 
eleven  centuries,  687  ;  its  foundation, 
capture  by  the  Turks,  and  rescue  from 
the  Russians,  three  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  t6. ;  description  of  it  701 ; 
dimensions  of  the  city,  702 ;  comparison 
with  modem  capitals,  ib. ;  Constantine's 
viiiion  of  the  Genius  of  Byzantium,  ib. ; 


Constantinople— <  onHtmed, 

its  public  buildings  enumerated,  708 

church  of  St  Sophia,  ib. ;  dedicated  ai 

the  New  or  Second  Rome,  706 ;  rank  as 

a  colony,  706 ;  of  equal  dignity  with  Rome 

on  the  division  of  the  empire^  ib, 
Constantius  I.  appointed  Caesar  by  Maxi- 

mian,  iiL  662^  sumamed  Chlorus,  ibA 

takes  Boulogne  from  Carausius,  667; 

reunites  Britain  to  the  empu«,  ib. ;  dice 

at  York,  671 ;  genealogical  table  of  the 

house  of,  697 
Constantius  II.,  massacre  of  his  cousins 

and  uncles,  iii.  711 ;  sole  master  of  the 

empire,  718 
Constitution-maker,  inevitable  tendency  of 

the,  IH.  122 
Constitutions,  imperial,  iii.  816 
Consul,  etymology  of  the  word,  it  218; 

only  example  of  the  deposition  of  a,  801 
Consuls  nominal  from  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, iii.  707 
Consulships,  both  opened  to  the  plebeians, 

ii.  286 
Contiones  or  Conciones,  historical  examples 

of,  iii.  12 
Conventicle,  meaning  of  the  word,  iii,  679 
Corbulo  ordered  by  Nero  to  put  himadf  to 

death,  iii.  427 
Corcyra,  maritime  fiime  of,  i.  840;  ma»- 

sacres   in,  607  ;    and  Corinth,  rivaliy 

between,  486 
Corinth,  tyrants  of,  i.   840 ;   sacked  by 

Mummius,  ii.  617 ;  natural  defence  of,  L 

642 
Corinthian  war,  the,  i.  688 
Coriolanus  (C.  Marcius),  ii.  284 
Com  Law,  particubrs  of  tiie  Sempronian, 

iii.  29 
Com  Laws,  Roman,  ill  28 
Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  iiL  4; 

her  noble  letter  to  Cains  Gracchus,  26; 

her  life  after  the  death  of  the  Gracchi, 

89 
Comolin  leges,  iii.  128 
Coroelii,  Sibylline  prophecy  concerning  the, 

iiL  190 
Cornelius    Cossus  (A.)  gains   the    spo^ 

opima,  ii.  264 
Corona  obsidionalis,  iii.  94 
Coronea,  batties  at,  L  463,  639 
Corsica  and    Sardinia   become  a  Roman 

province,  ii  417 
Corvus  (M.  Valerius)  obtains  the  spolia 

opima,  ii.  264 ;  why  called  Corvus,  268 
Council  of  Nice  (Nicaea),  iiL  689 
Council,  second  general,  iii.  727 
Counts  and  Dukes  in  Constantine's  system 

of  government,  iiL  707 
Count  of  the  East  (Comes  Oricntis),  iiL 

707 
Courtezans,  Athenian  and   Corinthian,  i 

490 
Crassus  (M.)  conquers  Spartacus  and  im- 

pales  6000  prisoners,  UL  188 ;  banquet 
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Oraasofl  (U.y^<»rUinued. 
to  the  Romans  on  10,000  tables,  ib, ; 
departs  for  Syria,  209  ;  deroted  to  the 
infernal   deities,  t^. ;  omens  attending 
his  march,  ib, 

Crassns  Mucianus  (P.  Licinias),  character 
of;  it  660  ;  defeat  and  death,  661 

Graterus  appointed  viceroy  of  Macedoida, 
ii.78 

Gremera,  the  Fabii  at  the,  il  287 

Crete  colonised  ftom  Sparta  and  Argos,  L 
S25 

Criminal  code,  the  first  Roman,  iii.  128 

Crio-sphinxes,  L  119 

Crispus's  saying  respecting  Domitian,  iii.4d6 

Crispus  (son  of  Constantine),  his  character, 
lit  708  ;  accused  of  conspiracy,  698  ; 
executed  at  Pola,  t6. ;  opinions  of  Gib- 
bon and  Niebuhr  on  his  execution,  ib, 

Croesus  defeated  by  Gyrus,  I  286  ;  legends 
respecting,  i.  268 

Cross,  Gonstantine*s  vision  of  the,  iii.  680 

Crucifixion  in  Greece,  first  use  of,  ii.  18 

Crypteia,  the  Spartan,  i.  884 

Ciunss,  .£oUc  colony  of,  I  862 

Cumanos  (Yentidius)  procurator  of  Jeru- 
salem, iii.  667 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  i.  208  ;  characters 
explained,  ib.  ;  interpretation,  writers 
OD,  227 

Cures  and  Quirites,  il.  172 

Curiatii  and  Horatii,  ii.  179 

Curio's  (G.  Trebonius)  measures  in  favour 
ofGa»ar,  iii  219 

Curius  Dentatus  (Bf.),  integrity  of,  il  667 

Currency  of  the  Athenians,  i.  848 

Curtiu8,'self-devotion  of;  il  281 

Gush,  a  generic  term  for  the  dark  tribes  of 
Africa,  I  44 

Cushite  race,  the,  I  46 

Cyaxares,  the  founder  of  the  Median  king- 
dom,  i.  248  ;  his  conquests,  249 

Cyclopean  architecture  of  the  Etruscans,  il 
146 

Cylon  sdzes  the  Acropolis,  I  846 

Cynic  school  of  Antisthenes,  il  128 

Gynosoephabe,  battle  of,  il  487 

Cyprian  put  to  death  at  Carthage,  iii  680 

C^naic  school  of  Aristippus,  il  128 

Gyrenaica,  colonies  of,  I  867  ;  massacres  of 
Jews  in,  iii.  683 

Gyrene  described,  l  866  ;  revolutions  of, 
866  ;  bequeathed  to  Rome,  iii.  86 

Gyrop»dia,  a  philosophical  romance,  1 288, 
270 ;  character  of  the  work,  271 

Cyrus,  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Judsea,  I  289,  279  ;  meaning  of  the 
name,  268  ;  legendary  story  of  ib,  ; 
orror  respecting  his  character,  271 ;  con- 
quest of  Asia  and  Babylon,  279  ;  gener- 
ous policy  to  the  Jews,  ib, ;  death,  282  ; 
his  tomb  at  Murghaub  described,  ib, ; 
summary  of  his  reign,  ib, 

Cyrus,  the  younger,  allies  himself  with 
Lysander,  I  629  ;  expeditioa  oi;  684 


Cyzicus,  battle   of,  I  628 ;  acts  as  the 

bulwark  of  civilization,  ill  148 
Czar,  title  o(  iii  812 


Dacia,  boundary  of,  iii.  880  ;  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  494  ;  Roman  colonies 
in,  496 

Dadan  conquests  by  Tngan,  ill  498 

Dalmatian  war,  iii  47 

Danube,  nations  on  the  course  of  the,  ill 
829  ;  Tn^an's  bridge  over,  492 

Darius  the  Median,  the  son  of  Ahasuems, 
probably  Astyages,  I  288 

Darius  Hystaspis,  his  stratagem  and  acces- 
sion, I  290  ;  of  the  race  of  the  Aclue- 
menids,  292  ;  conquests  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  ib, ;  his  name  in  Persian,  ib.  ; 
organization  of  the  Persian  empire,  298 ; 
compassion  to  Eretrian  prisoners,  396 

Darius  Godomanuus,  accessiou  of,  0.  41  ; 
personal  courage  at  Arbela  disproved,  ib. ; 
flight  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  66 

David,  eulogium  on,  il  170 

Davis's  (Dr.)  *'  Carthage  and  her  Remams,*' 
il  866 

Dead  Sea,  1817  feet  below  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  I  64 

Debt,  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law  of;  ii.  280 

Decebalus,  chief  of  the  Dacians,  war  with, 
iii  476 ;  story  of  his  stratagem,  477 ;  his 
head  sent  to  Rome,  498 

Decebalus,  varieties  of  the  Turkish  name, 
iii  789 

Decelea  fortified,  i.  622 

Decemvirs,  their  unbounded  power,  il  244 ; 
vengeance  on  them,  260 

Decimal  scale,  Latin  predilection  for  the, 
U.  166 

Decimation  of  an  army  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, ii.  289  ;  by  Grassus,  iii  132 

Decius  (P.),  self-devotion  of,  ii,  287 

Decius  Mufl  (P.),  repeats  the  self-devotion 
ofhisfather,  u.  800 

Decius  proclaimed  emperor,  iii.  616  ;  au- 
thor of  the  seventh  great  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  619  ;  pursues  the  Goths, 
622  ;  perishes  with  his  army,  ib. 

Decorative  art,  true  prindpe  of,  I  469 

Dedication,  origin  of  the  feast  of  the,  iii. 
166 

Delators  of  Rome,  iii  871 ;  exterminated 
by  Tnyan,  489 

Delos,  the  political  and  religious  centre  of 
the  Ionian  race,  i.  447  ;  confederacy  of, 
ib. 

Deluge  (Noachic)  not  necessarily  universal, 
I  24;  a  tradition  of  it  preserved  by 
every  people,  26 

Demes  of  Athens  instituted  by  Gleisthenes, 
1862 

Demetrius  Polioroetes,  his  engmes  for  bat- 
tering and  hurling  missiles,  il  46  ;  mean- 
ness and  debauchery,  87  ;  revolt  of  the 
Athenians  to,  100 ;  his  excesses  in  the 
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Demetrius  Poliorcetes — eoniimied, 
Parthenon,  101  ;  made  captain-general 
of  the  Greeks,  ib. 

Demetrius  of  Phalemm,  il  90 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.,  executed  by 
his  father's  order,  iu  603 

Demochares,nephew  of  Demosthenes,  it  101 

Demosthenes,  his  first  appearance,  t.  660  ; 
first  speeches,  il  14  ;  his  Philippics,  16 ; 
want  of  physical  hardihood,  16  ;  study 
of  Thucydides,  17  ;  resolute  course  of 
self-culture,  i6. ;  practical  purpose  of  his 
speeches,  18  ;  the  second  Philippic,  26  ; 
speech  on  the  Peace,  ib, ;  oration  on  the 
Crown,  80  ;  correspondence  with  the 
Persian  king,  37  ;  exile,  96  ;  death,  97 

Demosthenes,  general  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  i.  607 

Denarius,  copper,  iiL  666 

Dexippus  opposes  the  Goths  in  Greece,  ill 
627 ;  fragments  of  his  history  of  the  war, 
ib. 

Dialectics  of  the  Eleatic  school,  i.  874 

Diadochi,  or  successors  of  Alexander,  iL  88 ; 
all  die  a  violent  death  except  Ptolemy,  it 
108 

Dicasteries  (Athenian),  a  species  of  jury 
trials,  i.  459 

Dictator,  office  of,  il  226 

Dictatorial  power,  formula  investing  the 
consuls  with,  iii.  188 

Didius  Julianus,  sale  of  the  empire  to,  iii. 
604 ;  beheaded,  ib. 

Dido,  legend  of,  ii.  887 

Dies  fasti  and  nefasti,  il  168 

Dioceses  of  the  four  prefectures  instituted 
by  Constantine,  iii  707 

Diocletian,  the  emperor,  kills  Aper  in  fiil- 
filment  of  a  prediction,  ill  646  ;  obscu> 
rity  of  his  birth,  648  ;  character,  649  ; 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  ib ;  the 
founder  of  a  new  empire,  ib. ;  associates 
Maximian  in  the  empire,  650 ;  begins 
the  partition  of  the  empire,  ib, ;  estab- 
lishes the  quadruple  hierarchy  of  two 
August!  and  two  Cesars,  ib.  ;  fixes  his 
residence  at  Nicomedia,  663  ;  assumes 
the  title  of  Dominus  and  the  diadem, 
ib. ;  his  oriental  court,  664  ;  persecution 
of,  662  ;  edict  acainst  the  Christians, 
ib,  ;  edict  regulaung  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  664  ;  abdication, 
666  ;  retirement  to  Salona,  ib  ;  his 
palace  there,  666 ;  comparison  with 
Charles  V.,  667  ;  his  reflections  on 
sovereignty,  ib.  ;  dies  nine  years  after 
his  abdication,  668 

Diogenes,  interview  of  Alexander  and,  ii.  86 

Dion  seizes  Syracuse,  I  661 

Dion  Gassius,  critical  estimate  of  his  his- 
tory, iii,  611 ;  his  enforcement  of  military 
discipline,  ib, 

Dionysius  the  elder,  of  Syracuse,  I  660  ; 
his  harsh  treatment  of  Plato,  561  ;  ear 
of;  662 


Dionisius  the  younger,  I  661 ;  opens  a 
school  at  Corinth,  l  662 

Diptychs,  containing  patents  of  olBoers 
under  the  emperors,  iii  706 

Discipline,  examples  of  stem  Roman,  il 
268 

Disparity  of  force  in  battles,  ancient  and 
modem,  examples  of^  l  896 

Divus,  import  of  the  term,  iii.  268 

Dodecarchy  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  I  180 

Dolabella,  colleague  of  Antony,  iii  269; 
defeated  by  Cassius,  272 

Domitian  (the  emperor),  suspected  of  has- 
tening his  father's  death,  iii  466  ;  mo- 
rose and  solitary  habits,  ib, ;  impale- 
ment of  flies,  ib. ;  a  type  of  his  times, 
467  ;  a  patron  of  literary  men,  ib. ;  his 
tyranny,  476  ;  proscriptions,  479 ;  aasa^ 
sinated,  480 

Domitii  Ahenobarbi,  family,  ill  406 

Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  1 828 

Doric  dialect  in  the  Attic  tragedies,  I  870 

Doris,  the  cradle  of  the  Dorian  race,  I  867 

Draco,  sanguinary  legislation  of;  I  846 

Dramatic  poetry,  its  (ifect  on  the  Athemaos, 
1 477 ;  represented  the  modem  pulpit  and 
press,  ib. 

Drepanum,  Roman  navy  defeated  oflE;  ii.  411 

Druids,  their  influence,  iii  896 

Drasus's  (brother  of  Tiberius)  wars  in  Ger- 
many, iii  840 ;  receives  the  name  of 
Germanicus,  841  ;  death,  842  ;  tri- 
umphal arch,  842 

Drosus,  junior  (son  of  Tiberius),  iii  861  ; 
his  consulship,  878 ;  poisoned  by  his  wife 
LiviUa,  874 

Drusus.  son  of  Germanicus,  starved  to  death, 
iii  879 

Dualism,  Persian,  l  262 

Ducenarii,  class  of,  iii  819 

Duilius's  naval  victory,  ii.  406 

Duke,  title  of,  iii  708 

Dukes  and  Counts,  military  authorities,  ill 
707 

Duodecimal  and  decimal  notation,  Roman, 
u.  246 

DynasUes  (Egyptian)  of  Manetho,  I  81 


Earthqujiki  at  Sparta,  I  458 

Ecdesia  or  assembly  of  the  Athenian  people, 

1868 
Eclipse  of  the  sun  during  a  battle  between 

the  Medes  and  Lydians,  I  256 
Eden,  its  site  probably  among  the  mountains 

of  Armenia,  I  17 
Edessa,  capital  of  Osroene,  iii  161 
Edicts,  imperial,  iii.  816 
Education  in  the  Greek  States,  i.  480 
Egesta  (the    city)  sends  an  embassy  to 

Athens  for  aid,  I  617 
Egypt,  the  primeval  seat  of  the  race  of 

Ham,  l  70 ;  language  of  ancient,  71  ; 

division  of  the  people  into  castes,  72  ; 

rise  of  the  soil  4i-  inches  in  a  century, 
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Egypt  'ConHnued, 
70;  its  limits  defined,  76;  political 
geography,  ib, ;  advantages  of  its  posi- 
tion, 11 ;  materials  for  its  most  ancient 
history,  78;  monumental  history,  86; 
high  civilization,  90;  chronology,  106; 
chronological  epochs,  107 ;  military  his- 
tory, 117,  Persian  conquest  of^  189; 
monarchy  of,  the  back-ground  of  the 
world's  history,  143 ;  becomes  a  Roman 
province,  141,  Hi.  802;  anticipated  im- 
portance of,  i.  142 

EKn>^^<^  writing,  hieroglyphic,  hieratic, 
a|ii  demotic,  i.  78 ;  records,  antiquity  of, 
80 ;  elemental  and  animal  worship,  88 ; 
belief  m  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  92 ; 
history,  grandest  period  of,  119;  last 
brilliant  period,  182 ;  art,  140 

Elagabalus,  reign  of;  iii.  609,  610;  his 
loathsome  tyranny,  609 

Eleatic  school,  i.  874 

Eleasa,  the  Thermopylie  of  the  Maccabssan 
struggle,  ill  168 

Eleazar,  martyrdom  of,  iii.  168 

Eleazar  Avarau,  heroism  of,  iii.  166 

Elegiac  poetry,  Greek,  I  869 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  rules  for  initiation, 
a  102;  Romans  admitted  to,  420 

Elissa,  sister  of  Dido,  il  387 

Elizabeth's  (Queen)  wavering  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  compared 
to  Constantine's  between  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  iii.  688 

Embalmment  (Egyptian)  and  funeral  rites, 
i.98 

Emperors,  the  Roman  world  administered 
by  six,  iii  673 

Empire,  universal,  rejected  by  the  civiliza- 
tion of  modem  times,  iii.  686 

Empire  (Roman),  constitution  of  the,  ill 
807;  its  miliUry  establishment,  821; 
divided  between  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
718 ;  between  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  729 

Empire  of  the  East,  finally  established,  iii 
780;  its  character,  t6.,  747 

Ennea-hodoi,  or  Amphipolis,  i.  457 

Ennius,  father  of  Roman  Epic  poetry,  il 
668 

Epaminondas,  Thebes  under,  I  686 ;  char- 
acter of,  053 ;  new  tactics  invented  by 
him,  668 ;  four  invasions  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, 659 ;  dying  exclamation,  ib. 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Artemis  at,  i.  362 

Ephialtes,  assassination  of,  I  460 

Ephors  of  Sparta,  i.  886 

Epic  cycle,  I  313 

Epicurean  philosophy,  il  128 

Epirus,  monarchy  of,  I  859;  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  religion,  il 
104 

Epochs  and  periods  of  history  distinguished, 
i.  7 ;  of  origination  and  of  development 
contrasted,  8 

Equestrian  order,  the  rich  middle  class,  il 
227 ;  its  rise,  iii  31 ;  influence  of  the 


Equestrian  order— oonA'ntM^. 

knights  as  Judices,  ib,\  Cicero^s  testi- 
mony to  their  integrity  as  Judices,  ib, ; 

encroachments,    87;    Sulla's    measures 

against  them,  121 ;  Caesar's  measure  in 

their  &vour,  204 ;   under  the  emperorsi 

818 
Eretria,  destruction  of,  iii  88 
Esther,  date  of  the  book  of,  iii.  154 
Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  1.  127 
Etrurians,  various  names  for,  il  141 
Etrusca  disciplina,  ii.  146 
Etruscan  language,  il  142 ;  religious  insti 

tutions,  146 ;  vases,  148 ;  tombs,  ib, 
Etruscans  not  a  colony  from  Lydia,  I  262 ; 

final  defeat  by  the  Romans,  U.  806 
Eugenius's  usurpation  of  the  purple,  and 

deati^  iii  729 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  il  500,  610 
Eunoiis,  king  of  the  slaves  in  the  servile 

war,  ii.  649 
Eupstridn  of  Athens,  the,  I  346 
Euripides  gains  the  first  prize  for  tragedy 

from  Sophocles,  I  476;  popularity  in 

Sicily,  624 
Eurydice,  wife  of  Philip  Aridsoua,  il  80 ; 

murdered  with  her  husband  by  Olym- 

pias,  ib, 
Eusebius,  father  of  eodesxastical  history, 

iU.  694 
Eutropins,  the  eunuch,  iii.  729 
Evander,  legend  of,  ii.  167 
Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  iii  731 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  an  epoch  in  the 

world's  history,  i.  66;  its  date.  111; 

Rabbinical  date,  128 ;  Josephus's  strange 

account  of  it,  162 ;  heathen  traditions  of 

it,  163 
Exoukontians,  a  term  applied  to  the  Ariaas, 

ill  691 
Expediti,  iii.  67 

Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  a  yictim  of 
Decius's  persecution,  ill  619 

Fabius,  Kseeo,  il  287 

Fabius  Maximua  Rullianus,  magnamity  of^ 
ii.  297 

Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator  (Q.),  his  policy, 
ii.  436 ;  receives  the  corona  obsidionaUs, 
473 

Fabricius's  courage  and  integrity,  il  316 ; 
magnanimous  message  to  Pyrrhus,  318 

FabuUe  AtelhuuB,  ii.  140 

Falerii,  the  schoolmaster  of,  il  257;  re- 
volt of,  415 

Falisci,  war  with  the,  ib, 

"  Fancy  franchises,"  introduced  by  Caesar, 
ill  252 

Fathers,  the  Apostolic,  iii  693 

Fausta,  wife  of  Maximian,  iii.  674 ;  doubt- 
ful story  of  her  intrigue  with  a  menial, 
and  her  execution,  699 

Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Hus,  iii  514 

Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Aureliua,  iii 
621 
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Favourites  of  weak  and  auspidoua  princes, 

iil872 
Federalism  first  developed  in  the  Achaean 

league,  1.  328 
Felix  (Antonius)  trembles  before  St.  Paul, 

ilL  668 ;  his  massacre  of  the  Jews,  ib. 
Festus^s  (Porcius)  judgment  in  the  case  of 

St.  Paul,  iil  669 
Fetiales,  College  of,  ii.  165 
"Finality"  of  the  Nicene  creed,  ill  689 
Finnish  and  Ugrian  race,  the,  iii.  788 
Fire  of  Rome,  great,  iii.  419 
Firmus,  rebellion  of;  iii.  689 
Fiscus,  import  of  the  word,  iii.  823 
Five  Hundred,  Senate  of,  its  constitution, 

1.363 
Flamines  appointed  by  Noma,  ii  166 
Flaminian  Road,  the  first  constructed  across 

the  Apennines,  ii.  421 ;  continued  to 

Milan,  686 
FUiminius  (T.  Quinctius),  his  conduct  of  the 

Macedonian  war,  iL  486;  proclaims  at 

the  Isthmian  games  the  liberty  of  Greece, 

488 ;  his  three  days*  triumph,  489 
Flavian  dynasty,  the,  iii.  445 
Flavius's  interview  with  his  brother  Armi- 

nius  across  the  Weser,  iii.  866 ;  becomes 

chief  of  the  Cherusci,  392 
Flavins  (GnsBus),  author  of  the  first  book 

on  Roman  law,  ii.  338 
Fleet  (Roman),  construction  of  the  first,  ii. 

405 
Florus  (Gessius),  the  last  and  worst  Procu- 
rator of  Jud»a,  iii  669 ;  provokes  a  re- 
bellion, 661 
Florianus's  usurpation  and  death,  iii  641 
Forum  and  Circus  Maximus,  ii  198 
Forum  Julium,  dedication  of  the,  iii.  248 
Foss»  MariansB  completed  by  Marius,  iii  47 
Four  Hundred,  Athenian  Senate  of,  i.  848 
Franks,  supposed  origm  of  the  name,  iii 

623;   voyage  from  the  Phasis  to  the 
'  Rhine,  643 
Franks,  kingdom  founded  by  Pharamund, 

iu.  784 
Freedom,  intellectual  supremacy  the  fruit 

of  Athenian,  i  467 
Fregellie,  revolt  and  destruction  of,  iii.  24 
French  kingdom  established  by  Clovis,ili742 
Frontons  literary  remains,  iii  618 
Fnlvia,  wife  of  Antony,  iii  280 
Fulvius  Flaochus  on  the  sedition  of  Caius 

Gracchus,  iii  36 
Funeral  rites  at  Athens,  i  497 


Gabii,  legend  of,  ii  208 

Gabinian  law,  ii  563 

Galatia,  a  Celtic  settlement,  il.  Ill ;  resistr 

ance  of  the  Celtic  tribes  to  the  Romans, 

499 
Oalba  (the  emperor),  omens  of  his  future 

greatness,  iii.  428;  saluted  emperor  by 

the  army  of  Spain,  429 ;  his  death  and 

character,  435 


Galen,  the  physician,  iii  619 

Galerius  appointed  Csssar  by  Diocletian 

iii  652 
Gralerius's  (the  emperor)  edict  of  toleration, 

iii  678;  death  by  the  morbus  pedica- 

laris,  674 
Galgacus,  champion  of  Caledonian  freedom, 

iil  474 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  why  so  caBed,  iu. 

155 
Gain,  or  eunuch  priests,  ii.  667 
Gallic  war,  ii.  419 
Gallienus,    the    emperor,    iii    62&;    his 

death,  629 ;  calamities  during  his  reign, 

ib, 
GalUo's  impartiality  towards  St.  Paul,  iii. 

664 
Gallus  (Cornelius),  prefect  of  Egypt,  fii 

808 
Gallus  (Trebonianus),  the  emperor,  in.  622 
GaUus*s    cruel    tyranny  in  the  East,   iii. 

712 ;  murdered  by  order  of  ConstantiuSy 

713 
Games,  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 

Nemean,  i  829 
Gaul,  Roman  province  of,  iu.  42;  three 

divisions  o^  74 ;  thoroughly  Romanized, 

219;  revolt  of,  under  Julius  Sabinus, 

448;  finafly  severed  from  the  Roman 

empire,  782 
Grauls,  prefecture  x>f  the,  iii  708 
Grauls  or  Celts,  first  irruption  of,  ii  1 10 ; 

characterized  by  Cato  the  Censor,  261 ; 

their  migrations,  264 ;  besiege  dusium, 

266 ;  demand  the  surrender  of  an  envoy 

who  had  violated  pence,  ib, ;  march  to 

Rome,  t6. ;  self-devotion  of  the  Roman 

fathers,  267;  blockade  the  Capitol,  268; 

Rome  ransomed,  269 
Gaza  captured  by  Alexander,  ii  60 
Geese,  ^oroe  saved  by,  ii.  266 
Gela,  colonization  of,  i  364 
Gelo,  tyrant  of  Gela  and  Syracuse,  i  432 
Gemara  and  Mischna,  Jewish,  iii  683 
Genealogy  (Noachic),  ethnic  character  of 

the,  i  88 
Grenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii  736 ;  his 

fierce  Arian  persecution  of  the  Catholics^ 

ib, ;  pUlagee  Rome,  744 ;  his  death,  737 
Gentile  names,  Roman,  ii  160 
Genucian  laws,  ii  85 
Geography  (physical),  its  influence  on  na- 

tiond  character,  i  36;  of  the  andent 

world,  general  view  of,  37 
Gepidse,  a  branch  of  the  Goths,  iii  621 
Gerizim,  temple  on  Mount,  iii  165;  be- 
comes a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Xenios,  162 
Germani,  in  the  Roman  Fasti,  ii  420 
Germania  Inferior  and  Superior,  iii  832 
Germanicus,    son    of    Drusus,   iii.    848; 

loyalty  to  Tiberius,  868;  brilliant  but 

fruitless    exploits    in    Germany,    366; 

criticism    on    his    German    campugnSi 

367 ;  beheved  to  be  poisoned  by  Piso, 

370 
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Germans  (andentX  manDers  of  the,  iii. 
883 ;  fifty  tribes  of  Tacitus,  ib, ;  (north- 
ern), beginning  of  the  naval  power  of^ 
839 

Oermany,  pbyaioal  geography  of,  iii  887 

Geta,  brother  of  Caracalla,  iii  606 ;  mur^ 
dered  by  him,  607 

GetiB,  origin  of  the,  ii.  106 

Ghizeh,  pyramids  o^  L  86 

Gischala  (John  of),  the  great  antagonist  of 
Josephus,  iiL  666 ;  hu  deeds  of  ferocity 
and  Inst  in  Jemsalem,  672 ;  surrenders, 
and  is  sent  to  Italy  by  Titus,  680 

Gladiatorial  shows  put  an  end  to  by  the 
self-devotion  of  a  monk,  iiL  781 

Gladiators,  first  exhibition  of,  iL  886; 
schools  of,  iii.  122 

Glass  in  Assyria,  earliest  specimen  of  trans- 
parent, i.  221 ;  invention  of,  il  868 

Glauda,  G.  Servilius,  the  demagogue,  iii. 
88 

Chiostic  heresy,  rise  of  the,  iii  699 

Gnosticism,  oriental  philosophy  of^  iii.  692 

Gnostics,  fiBintastic  theosophy  of  the,  iii. 
607 

Gods  of  Greece,  legends  of,  L  818 

Gold  mines,  Thracian,  l  467 

Gomates,  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  i..  287 

Gordian  knot,  i.  262 ;  cut,  ii.  62 

Gordians  I.  and  II.,  emperors,  thdr  acces- 
sion and  death,  iii.  614 

Gordian  III.  made  Caesar,  iii  616 ;  emperor, 
616 ;  murdered,  I  ib. 

Goshen,  locality  of,  Ul  146 

Gothic  architecture,  name  misapplied,  per- 
fected in  England,  iii  620 

Gothic  barbarism,  anecdote  of,  iii.  627 

Gothic  language,  ill  724 

Goths,  first  invasion  of,  iii  620;  various 
forms  of  the  name,  ib.;  traditions  of 
their  eariy  history,  ib,;  misapplication 
of  the  name  to  architecture,  ib, ;  divided 
into  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  621 : 
confounded  with  the  Get»  and  Sarma- 
tians,  ib,;  sack  Gyzicus,  627;  anchor 
off  the  PircDus,  ib.;  settlement  in 
Dacia,  683;  their  superiority  to  the 
Asiatic  hordes,  iii  748;  adopt  Chris- 
tianity, 728 

Government,  argument  in  Herodotus  re- 
specting forms  of^  I  291 

Gracchi,  youth  of  the,  ill  6 

Gracchi  as  orators,  CSoero  and  Plutarch  on, 
iii  27 

Gracchus  (Tiberius),  his  agrarian  law,  ill 
7 ;  remains  of  his  speeches,  10 ;  his  death, 
17 ;  political  character,  19 

Gracchus  (Caius),  measures  of,  iii  80 ;  his 
death,  87 

Grammatical  inflections,  first  step  to,  I  64 

Granicus,  battle  of  the,  il  49;  its  moral 
effect,  60 

Gratian  (the  emperor),  iii  720 

Grecian  contrasted  with  modem  states,  I 
820 


Greece,  earliest  traditions  of,  I   112;  a 
foreign  name  for  Hellas,  804;  obscure 
origin  of  the  name,  ib. ;  geography  of, 
807;  Egyptian  traditions  of,  810;  ab* 
sence  of  political  unity  in  its  states, 
827;  the  first  Olympiad  the  beginning 
of  its  historical  age,  ib. ;  separate  states, 
831 ;  its  importance  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  world,   838;    **the    three 
fetters  of,"  il  488 
Greek  alphabet  Phcenician,  I  811;  colo- 
nies in  Asia,  822;  eulogium  on  Greek 
civilization,  868 ;  progress  of  literature, 
869 ;  wars  of  freedom  the  chief  crisis  of 
ancient  history,  446 ;  general  characters 
of  parties,  466 
Greeks,  their  poetical  temperament,  1112; 
Universal  piracy  among,  807;  at  once 
mountaineers  and  mariners,  ib.;   their 
keen  and  just  sense  of  beauty,  808;  in- 
humanity to  political  enemies,  607 
Gregorian  year,  excess  of  the,  iii  260 
Gregorian  style  of  music,  iii  267 
Gregory  III.*s  reformation  of  the  calendar, 

iii  260 
Groans  of  the  Britons,  iii.  736 
Grote^s  analysis  of  Greek  legends,  I  812 
Gruthungi  subdued  by  Theodosius,  iii  728 
Ottad  in  names  of  Spanish  rivers,  il  640 
Guilds  for  sodal  or  trading  objects,  Tra- 
jan's intolerance  of,  iii.  496 
Gyllppus's  defence  of  Syracuse,  I  621 


Hadrian's  (the  emperor)  family,  iii  600; 
inteUectual  acquirements  and  bodily 
exercises,  601;  progress  through  the 
provinces,  603;  visits  Britain,  ib.; 
second  progress  lasting  ten  years,  606; 
restores  A&eus,  ib.;  intercourse  with 
the  plulosophers,  ib.;  six  years  at 
Athens,  607 ;  toleration  of  Christianity, 
ib. ;  attends  the  philosophical  schools  of 
Alexandria,  ib.;  superficial  notions  of 
Christianity,  f6. ;  styled  the  Restorer, 
608 ;  foundation  of  a  Roman  university, 
ti. ;  his  edictum  perpetuum,  ib.;  death 
and  character,  609 ;  the  crowning  prod* 
uct  of  Roman  civivilization,  510 

Hadrianople,  Ucinius  defeated  by  Con 
stantme  at,  ill  684 

Hadrianople,  battle  of,  establishes  the 
superiority  of  the  Goths  over  the  Roman 
empire,  iii.  721 

Hadrianopolis,  Athens  named,  ill  606 

Halicamassus  taken  by  Alexander,  il  61 

Hallelujah  victory,  the,  iii  786 

Halys  (the),  a  boundary  between  the  Semitic 
and  Aryan  races,  I  40,  261 ;  limit  of  the 
Roman  empire,  il  499 

Ham's  descendants  the  pioneers  of  art^  liter 
ature,  and  science,  i.  209 

Hamilcar  Barca  in  Sicily,  ii.  418;  con- 
quests in  Spain,  426 ;  death,  ib. ;  origin 
of  the  name,  886 
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Hamite  race,  it8  tendency  to  devdope  itself 
into  the  Semitic  type,  I  208 ;  Egyptians 
Uie  purest  type  of,  40 

Htmitio  nations,  L  47 

Hannibal,  birth  of,  ii.  412 ;  swom  by  his 
father  to  undying  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
418;  succeeds  flasdrubal  as  general, 
425;  personal  courage  and  endurance, 
426 ;  preparations  to  invade  Italy,  428 ; 
passes  the  Rhone,  431 ;  crosses  the  Alps, 
482 ;  victory  at  Trebia  gives  him  the  com- 
mand of  all  northern  Italy,  434 ;  victory 
at  the  Trasimene  lake,  436 ;  stratagem, 
438 ;  conquest  of  southern  Italy,  443 ; 
wisdom  in  not  advancing  to  Rome,  ib. ; 
vindicated  by  the  example  of  Pyrrhus, 
446;  occupies  Gapua,  A.;  refused  aid 
from  Carthage,  447 ;  advances  on  Rome, 
461 ;  returns  to  Africa,  473 ;  conference 
with  Scipio,  ib.;  compared  with  Bona- 
parte, 474;  escape  from  Zama,  476; 
mterview  with  Scipio  at  Ephesus,  t6. ; 
his  estimate  of  Scipio,  476;  death  by 
poison,  478 

Hanno,  "  Periplus"  of,  il  893 

Hanno^s  scheme  for  usurping  r^al  power, 
iL  398 ;  cruelty  of  his  execution,  ib. 

Hanno*s  (the  Great)  enmity  to  the  house 
ofBarca,  il  422 

Harmodius  and  Ariatogeiton,  t  351 

Harpagus  and  Cyrus,  story  of,  i.  268 

Haruspicea,  Caesar's  saying  respecting,  it 
567 

Hasdrubal  enters  Italy,  ii.  463 

Hastings's  (Warren)  case  the  only  parallel 
to  that  of  Verres,  iii.  140 

Head-money,  first  in;stance  in  Roman  his- 
tory of,  iii.  38 

Hebrew  language,  its  relation  to  Syriac 
and  Aramaic,  i.  51 ;  race,  early  history 
of  the,  58 

Hecuba,  tomb  of;  i.  528 

Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
iii.  652 ;  her  "  invention  of  the  cross  " 
and  canonisation,  ib, 

Heliogabalus,  a  misnomer  for  Elagabalus, 
iii.  609 

Hellenes,  their  origin,  i  308 

Hellenic  race,  its  four  great  divisions,  I 
809 ;  their  earliest  distribution,  ib, 

Hellenistic  Greek,  i.  858;  Asiatic  king- 
doms, ii.  90 

Hellenotamias,  the,  i.  447 

Helots  of  Sparta,  i.  333 ;  their  revolt,  458 ; 
massacre  of;  609 

Helvidius  Priscus,  the  fate  of  the  philoso- 
pher, ill.  454 

Hephaestion,  funeral  rites  of,  ii.  78 

Heraclea,  the  Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus 
at,  il  318;  the  first  battle  in  wh'ch  the 
phalanx  and  legion  were  opposed,  ib, 

HeracUd  king?  of  Lydia,  I  253 

HeracHdae,  conquests  of  the,  I  823 ;  return 
nfthe,  824 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  I  874 


Herat  founded  by  Alexander,  il  70 

Herculanenm  destroyed,  iii  456 

Hercutians  and  Jovians,  iii.  666 

Hermanric,  lung  of  the  Goths,  ill  721 

Hermie,  mutilation  of  the,  I  618 

Hermocrates  defeats  the  A^enlans,  I  628 

Hermodorus  of  Ephesus,  il  246 

Herod  the  Great,  character  of,  iu.  179; 
marriage  with  Mariamne,  tb,;  tetrarch 
of  Judna,  ib, ;  king  of  Judaea  by  favour 
of  Mark  Antony,  180;  connection  with 
the  Imperial  house,  828 ;  his  reign,  681 ; 
bathed  in  a  sea  of  blood,  ib. ;  personal 
influence  with  Antony,  682;  visited  by 
Cleopatra,  ib. ;  policy  to  conciliate  Octa- 
vian,  588;  developes  the  resources  of 
his  kingdom,  634;  his  sons  Alexander 
and  Aristobulns  educated  at  Rome,  686 ; 
orders  their  execution,  686;  his  nine 
wives,  ib, ;  conspiracy  and  execution  of 
his  son  Antipater,  ib, ;  jealous  of  the 
expected  Messiah,  588 ;  massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  639;  his  will  confirmed  by 
Augustus,  640 ;  division  of  his  kingdom, 
641. 

Herod  Antipas,  reign  of,  iii  641 

Herod  Agrippa's  ( L  )  persecution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  iii  642;  eaten  of 
worms,  ib, 

Herod  Agrippa  II.,  ill  642 

Herodotus's  visit  to  E^rpt,  I  189 ;  charac- 
ter of  his  history,  414 ;  and  Thucydides, 
478 

Heroic  age  of  Greece,  I  314;  legends  of, 
816;  social  state,  821 

Hesiod,  didactic  type  of,  I  369 

Hetierae,  Greek,  I  491 

Hlero  L*s  victories  over  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians,  1 484 ;  the  patron  of 
.£schylus,  Simonides,  and  Pindar,  ib, 

Hiero  IL's  wisdom  and  mildness,  il  126; 
succeeds  Pyrrhus  as  general  of  the  ^d- 
lian  Greeks,  841 ;  his  death,  466 

Hieroglyphics  (Egyptian),  iconographio  ana- 
glyphic,  and  allegorical,  I  79 

Hieronymus,  successor  of  Hiero  IL,  il  456 

High-priests,  succession  of  Jewish,  ill  166 

Himera,  battle  of,  I  433 ;  fought  on  the 
same  day  as  Salamis,  434 

Hinnom,  origin  of  the  word,  ii.  882 

Hipparchus  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton,  I  351 

Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens,  I  860;  adviser 
of  Darius  in  attacking  Greece,  352; 
different  accounts  of  his  dea^  895 

Hippodameian  architecture  of  Athens,  i 
467 

Hirtius  and  Pansa  defeat  Antony,  ill  272 ; 
their  deaths  attributed  to  Octavian,  t6. 

Histiaeus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  saves  I)arius 
and  his  army,  I  881;  his  message 
branded  on  the  head  of  a  slave,  382 

Historian,  distinct  province  of  the,  I  8 

Historic  facts,  longitudinal  and  ' 
views  of,  I  7 
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nistorical  enquiry,  principles  of,  L  7  ; 
methods  of,  9 

Historical  and  mythical  ac^es,  their  point  of 
division  difiOsrent  in  different  comitries, 
1.827 

History,  unity  of,  I  8 ;  distinguished  from 
science,  4  ;  true  beginning  of  human, 
6 ;  its  relation  to  theology,  6 ;  and 
chronicle  disHngnished,  8 ;  great  central 
fact  of  human,  18  ;  all  history  exhibits 
the  conflict  of  two  principles,  21 ;  con- 
vergence of  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Assy- 
rian, 124  ;  primeval,  its  five  main 
divisions,  ii.  269 

Homeric  poems,  controversies  on,  i.  317  ; 
collected  by  Pisistratus,  850 

Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  iil  695 

Honorius  cuts  Britain  adrift  from  the 
empire,  iii.  734  ;  and  Arcadius,  sons  of 
Theodosius,  729 

Horace  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  iii. 
278 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  it  179 

Hortensian  Law,  ii.  280 

Hortensius  (Q.),  the  orator,  iil  189 

Hoetilianus,  emperor,  iii.  622 

Human  race,  five  varieties  of  the,  i,  62  ; 
sacrifices,  universal  principle  originating, 
it  882  ;  discovery  of  a  Punic  sacrificial 
tablet,  ib.  ;  at  Rome,  iii.  48 

Huns,  their  first  appearance  in  history, 
iii.  721  ;  orii^in,  787  ;  a  generic  appel- 
lation of  Turkish  tribes  of  European 
Scythia,  789  ;  their  political  constitu- 
tion, 740. 

Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  dynasties  of,  I 
108 

Hypaspists  in  Alexander's  battles,  ii.  44 

Hyrcanus's  (son  of  Joseph)  career  and 
suicide,  iii.  158 

Hyrcanus  (John),  founder  of  the  line  of 
Asmonsean  kings,  iii.  170 ;  his  mother's 
heroism,  171  ;  victories,  ih, ;  restores 
Judaea  to  inJependenoe,  ib, ;  destroys 
the  temple  on  Bfount  Gerizim,  165  ; 
fulfils  Isaac's  prophecy  concerning  his 
sons,  171 

Hyrcanus  II.,  high-priest  and  king  of 
Judsea,  iii.  174  ;  deprived  of  the  royal 
title,  177  ;  ethnarch  of  Judiea,  179  ; 
death,  532 


Iambic  verse,  i.  871 

lapygian  race,  ii.  138 

Iberians,  the  most  characteristic  element 
of  the  Spanish  population,  ii.  449  ;  con- 
jectural derivation  of  the  name,  451  ; 
their  character,  458 

Idlian  law,  ii.  i82 

Ides,  Kalends,  and  Nones,  il  167 

Idleness  punished  by  the  Egyptians  with 
death,  u  186 

Idumssan  dynasty  of  Judtea,  its  history,  iii. 
648 


Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  cast  to  the 
lions  by  Trajan,  iii  498 ;  one  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  593 ;  proto-martyr  of 
the  post-Apostolic  Church,  596 

Hiad  and  Odyssey,  great  historic  fact  of 
their  existence,  i.  818 

niyrian  pirates,  ii.  419 

niyricum,  extended  application  of  the 
name,  iil  657  ;  prefecture  of,  708 

Imperial  system,  outline  of  the  Roman,  iil 
823 

Incestuous  marriages  among  the  Seleuddss 
and  Ptolemies,  il  103 

Indian  ocean  opened  to  commerce  by 
Kearchus,  ii.  77 

Indiction,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  between 
collections  of  tribute,  iil  7*10 

Indictions,  rules  for  calculating  Christian 
and  Constantine's,  iil  710 

Indo-European  languages,  their  area  de- 
scribed, I  89  ;  zone  of  the,  I  42 

Inexpiable  war,  the,  il  417 

Ingauni,  piracy  of  the,  il  687 

Ingenium  Civile  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  93 

Informers  in  Rome,  victims  of,  iii.  374 

Intercalary  months  and  days,  iii.  249 

Intercessio  of  the  tribunes,  il  249 

Interregnum  (imperial),  iil  641 

Interrex,  appointment  of  an,  ii.  217 

Invasion,  three  modes  of,  ii.  46 

Ionian  revolt  against  Darius,  I  881 

lonians,  import  of  the  term,  I  274 

Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  I  378 

Iphicrates,  victory  of,  I  548 

Ipeus,  battle  of,  terminates  the  wars  of  the 
Diadochi,  ii.  83  ;  its  date,  89 

Irenteus,  bishop  of  Lyon,  ill  598 

Irmin-sul,  column  of  Arminius,  iil 
868 

Iron  sword  worshipped  by  the  Scythians, 
miraculous  discovery  of  the,  iii.  740 

Isaiah's  great  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Immanuel,  I  181 

Isocrates'a  panegyrical  oration,  I  661  ; 
'*  oration  to  Fillip  "  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  Hellenic  independence,  H  25 

Israel  and  Judah,  division  into  two  king- 
doms, I  175 ;  wars  between,  176 ;  kings 
of,  178 

Israelites,  fint  mention  of  them  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  I  126  ;  summary  of 
their  forty  years'  wandering,  158  ;  their 
military  organization,  160 ;  the  great 
oppressors  of  the,  165 ;  under  the  Judges, 
ib.  ;  semi-idolatrous  representatives  of 
the  ancient,  iii.  154 

Issus,  battle  of,  descrilxHl,  ii.  66 

Istamboul,  or  Stamboul,  derivation  of,  iii 
706 

Isthmian  games,  l  829 

Itali,  SiceU,  Siculi,  varieties  of  the  same 
name,  il  132 

Italian  stock  divided  into  Latin  and  tfm- 
brian,  il  188  ;  race  divided  into  Latin 
and  Umbro&unnite,  or  Sabellian,  140 
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Italiaiui  distributed  into  CiTea  Bonuuii, 
Latini,  and  Socii,  iii.  28,  90 

Italica,  birthplace  of  Tngan,  ruins  of;  liL 
487 

Italy,  description  of,  il  185  ;  its  physical 
geography,  136  ;  natural  unity  of,  ib, ; 
great  yolcanic  belt,  ib.  ;  lapygian, 
Etruscan,  and  Italian  Stocks,  187; 
complete  subjugation  bj  the  Romans, 
822 ;  three  classes  of  states  in,  827  ; 
the  whole  united  under  the  Romans, 
421 ;  increase  of  the  population  after  the 
Hannibalic  war,  iii.  28;  one  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Struts,  227 

Itius  (Portus),  probably  Witsand,  Ul  217 


Jacx>b*8  flight  to  Padan-Aram,  t  65 ;  migra- 
tions, 66 

James  the  Just,  the  Apostle,  stoned,  iii 
559 

Janiculus  (Mount),  secession  to,  ii.  250 

Janus,  temple  of;  il  166  ;  closed  for  the 
second  time,  419  ;  three  times  dosed, 
ill  804  ;  closed,  451 

Japhetic  races,  the,  I  41 

Jason,  the  Hellenixing  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  iii  160 

Jerusalem,  1 171 ;  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 186  ;  Alexander's  visit  to,  ii. 
61  ;  taken  by  Ptolemy,  iii.  156  ;  taken 
by  Antioohus,  161 ;  sacked  by  Apollo- 
nius,  162 ;  the  temple  dedicated  by 
Athenseus  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  t6. ; 
besieged  by  Herod  and  the  Romans,  180 ; 
taken  by  Titus,  461  ;  "  first  council  of,'* 
652 ;  factions  in,  569  ;  arrival  of  John  of 
Gischala,  ib, ;  Idumaoan  bandits  admitted 
into,  570  ;  massacre  of  the  zealots,  ib. ; 
departure  of  the  Christian  inhabitants, 
572 ;  three  factions  in,  ib, ;  the  siege 
formed,  578 ;  description  of  the  defences, 
674 ;  horrors  of  the  siege,  675  ;  famine, 
ib, ;  the  fort  of  Antouia  taken,  576 ; 
burning  of  the  temple,  577 ;  razed  to  the 
ground,  580;  said  to  have  been  taken 
seventeen  times,  ib. ;  1,100,000  perished 
in  the  siege,  581 ;  prisoners,  90,000,  ib. ; 
enormous  booty,  ib. ;  forms  of  sacred 
spoils  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  ib, 

Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  proclaims  woe  to 
Jerusalem,  iii.  560 

Jewish  history,  moral  and  political  aspects 
of;  I  143;  slaves  in  Greece,  ii.  847; 
race,  Roman  testimony  to  its  wide  exten- 
sion, iii.  170;  war  with  the  Romans, 
great,  543 ;  and  Greek  races  in  Pales- 
tine, internecine  ptruju^le  of,  568 ;  war, 
atrocities  on  both  sides,  568 ;  rebellion 
in  Cyprus,  584 ;  in  Mesopotamia,  ib. ; 
Ubertinism  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
591 

lews,  and  Samaritans,  til  158;  their  cor- 
ruption by  the  Samaritans  and  otiier 
kindred  nations,  154 ;  Hellenism  of  the, 


Jews — conHnued. 

160 ;  and  Spartans,  fanded  kindred  be> 
tween,  161,  169;  m  C^gypt,  important 
political  position  of  the  Alexandrian,  178 ; 
fate  overtaking  thdr  enemies,  178 ;  ex- 
empted by  OBBsar  from  tribute  during  the 
Sibbatical  year,  268 ;  Cnsar's  toleration 
of;  ib, ;  whole  purpose  of  their  history, 
581 ;  two  streams  of  their  history,  646 

Job  (book  of  X  a  record  of  primitive  patri- 
archal institutions,  I  29 

John  (St),  place  in  history,  iii  689 ;  ban- 
ished to  Patmos,  in  the  persecution  of 
Nero,  590 ;  two  characters  to  be  distin- 
guished m  him,  f6. ;  his  title  of  Theolo- 
gus,  692 ;  trace  of  it  in  the  village  of 
Ayasaluk,  ib, ;  legends  of  him  at  Ephe- 
6U8,  ib. 

John,  the  first  emperor  who  bore  a  Chris- 
tian name,  iii  735 

Joseph's  river,  a  canal  parallel  to  the  Nile, 
I  75;  history,  internal  evidence  of  its 
truth,  145  ;  noble  moral  qualities,  ib, 

Josephus's  (Flavins)  inaccurate  chronology, 
ul  155  ;  historian  of  the  Jewish  wars, 
565;  his  ''Jewish  Antiqmtics,'*  t5.; 
Jewish  commander  in  Galilee,  666; 
marvellous  story  of  hb  escape,  ib, 

Josiah,  Neko,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  1 188 ; 
character  of  Josiah,  188 

Jotapata,  siege  of,  ill  567 

Jovian,  the  emperor.  Hi.  718 

Jovians  and  Herculians,  iii.  656 

Juba,  defeat  and  suidde  of,  iii  247 

Jubilee,  wisdom  of  the  Mosaic  Uw  of  tiie, 
1347 

Judea,  earthquake  in,  iii  532;  its  inde- 
pendence acknowledged,  169 ;  under  the 
empire,  548 ;  under  Roman  procurators, 
567 

Judah,  a  dependency  of  Babylon,  I  185 

Judaizing  heresies,  iii  590 

Judges  of  the  Goths,  iii.  721 

Judioiaria  (lex)  of  Cains  Gracchus,  ill  8C 

Jugerum,  iii.  7 

Jugirtha,  character  of,  iii  40;  besieges 
Cirta,  51 ;  excUmation  on  the  corruption 
of  Rome,  54;  executed  in  the  Tullianum, 
68 

Julia  (daughter  of  Caesar)  married  to  Pom- 
pey,  iii  204 

Julia  (daughter  of  Augustus),  iii.  824 ; 
married  to  Agrippa,  825;  married  to 
Tiberius,  882;  her  disgraceful  conduct 
and  banishment,  844 

Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Severus,  iii  604 ;  hei 
suicide,  608 

Julia  Mesa,  mother  of  Elagabalus,  lil  ib. 

Julian  (Flavins  Claudius,  the  Apostate) 
seoretiy  returns  to  paganism,  iii  718; 
dedared  Ctesar,  714  ;  campaigns  in  Ger> 
many,  ib. ;  saluted  as  Augustus  at  Paris, 
ib, ;  proclaims  his  change  of  reli^on, 
715 ;  virtuous  character,  industry,  abll- 
itj,  and  Justice,  f6. ;   Niebuhr's  judg 
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Julian  (Flavlus  Claudius}— AMt/tniiMf. 
ment  of  hu  literary  exoellence,  ib, ;  edict 
forbidding  Ghristianfl  to  teach  rhetoric 
an  indirect  testimony  to  Christian  learn- 
ing, ib, ;  contempt  for  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian "superstitions,"  ib.;  his  extant 
woriES,  ib, ;  legend  of  his  attempting  to 
rebuild  the  Temple,  ib,;  defeated  by 
Sapor,  711;  death  in  his  expedition 
against  Persia,  11^;  affectation  of  imi- 
tating the  death  of  Socrates,  ib, 

Julian  calendar,  iii.  249;  harbour,  con- 
struction of  the,  iil  284 

Julian  family,  presnomens  of  the,  iil  828 

Julius  Cesar  (CA  wee  Cmar 

Julius  CsBsar  {h,\  confers  the  franchise  bu 
the  Italians,  iil  93 

Julius  Nepos,  emperor  of  the  East,  iii. 
746 

Julius  Sabinus,  leader  of  the  Gallic  revolt, 
iil  448;  concealed  in  a  cave  for  nine 
years,  450;  presents  himself  with  his 
wife  before  Vespasian,  461;  execution 
of  husband  and  wife,  ib. 

Junonla,  a  name  of  Koman  Carthage,  il 
584 

Juries  compared  to  the  Athenian  dicaster- 
ies,  i.  459 

Jus  unaginum,  ii.  227;  Latii,  a  modified 
citizenship  of  Rome,  iii.  93 ;  trium  liber- 
orum,  253 

Jus  Italicum,  three  points  of  the,  in. 
706 

Justin  Martyr,  iii.  516,  519 ;  his  answer  to 
Jewish  objections  to  Cbristianity,  ill 
697 ;  his  apology  for  the  Christian  &ith 
the  first  of  the  extant  apologies,  t6. 

Justiniaua,  a  name  of  Roman  Carthage,  ii 
634 

Juvenalia,  instituted  by  Nero,  iil  415 


KALIMD8,  Nones,  and  Ides,  ii.  167 
Kertch,  barbarous  destruction  of  Greek 

remains  at,  L  361 
Khojend,  the  furthest  Alexandria,  ii.  72 
Kileh-Shergat,    historical    cylinder    at,    i. 

216 
Sang,  avoidance  of  the  title  by  the  Roman 

emperors,  iii  315 
Knights,  Roman  order  of,  ii.  227 


Lababuic,  or  sacred  standard  on  corns  of 

the  emperors,  iii  680;  its  device  and 

motto,  f6. 
Labienus  (T.)  defeats  Vercingetorix,  ill  218 ; 

deserts  Caesar,  230 ;  death,  250 
Labienus  (the  younger)  defeated  and  put  to 

death,  iii.  283 
La^us  and  Sdpio,  friendship  ofj  ii  561 
Lunian    war,    an    Athenian   struggle  for 

liberty,  ii  84 ;  surrender  of  the  town  to 

the  Macedonians,  97 
Land,  Roman  tenure  of^  ii  187 


Landed  property,  basis  of  all  reform  fai  the 
law  of,  iii  22 

Lane's  table  of  Egyptian  dynasties,  i  82 

Langobardi,  or  Lombards,  iii  340,  748 

Language  and  origin  of  races,  limits  of  their 
coinddence,  i  89 

Languages,  affinities  of  the  three  great 
fiimiHes  of,  i  39 

Larissa,  ruins  of^  i  199 

Latin  confederacy,  importance  of  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans,  ii.  289 ;  name,  the, 
828 ;  war,  the  great,  281 ;  a  confederacy 
of  Latins,  Volscians,  and  Campanians 
against  Rome,  285 

Law  (Roman),  study  of,  ii  833 ;  certain  Ro- 
man families  distinguished  for  legislation 
and  adnunistration,  883 

Layard's  discoveries  in  Assyrian  antiquities, 
i  217;  black  obelisk  brought  by  him 
fromNunnid,  218 

Leap  years,  rules  for  determining,  iii  250 

Legate  a  latere,  first  germ  of  the  office,  iii 
694 

Legend  to  history,  transition  of,  i  819 

L^nds,  Grote's  account  of  Greek,  812 

L^on  (Roman),  its  constitution,  ii  201 ; 
battle  array,  313 

Lentulus,  the  Catilinarian  conspirator,  iii 
190 

Lentulus  GsBtullcus,  execution  of,  iii  887 

Leo  the  First  (sumamed  the  Thracian  and 
the  GrcatX  emperor  of  the  East,  iii  746 ; 
expedition  against  Genseric,  737,  745 

Leo  (Pope),  the  Great,  saves  Rome  by  nego- 
tiation with  Hannibal,  iii.  748 

Leonidas's  position  at  Thermopyke,  i  412 ; 
orders  the  allies  to  retire,  415;  killed, 
416 

Leonnatus,  defeat  and  death  of,  ii  97 

Leosthenes  the  orator,  ii  96 

Lepidus,  leader  of  the  popular  party  after 
Sulla's  death,  iii  128 

Lepidus,  the  triumvir,  iii  281;  deposed 
from  the  triumvirate,  iii  285 

Lesbos,  revolt  of,  i  566 

Letters  interchanged  in  proper  names,  i 
290 

Leuctra,  battle  of,  i  659 

Lex,  Senatns-consultum,  and  plebisdtum, 
u.  202 

Lex  Re^  under  the  empire,  iii.  817 

Libertini,  ii  565 

liberty  more  easily  preserved  than  used, 
i455 

Library  (publicX  the  first  in  Greece  founded 
by  Pisistratus,  i  850 

Libumian  galleys,  ii  419 

Liby-phcBnidaDS,  the,  ii  390 

Ltcinian  rogations,  the,  ii  275,  279 

Licinius  made  Augustus  by  Galerins,  iii 
673 ;  marriage  with  Constantia,  daughter 
of  Constantine,  676 ;  defeated  by  Con- 
stantine,  688;  pardoned  and  executed, 
686 

liguria,  oonquest  of,  ii.  686 
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Uigurian  war,  ii.  419 

Literatare  suffers  more  than  art  by  despot- 
iam,  ii.  126 

liTia  Dnisilla,  wife  of  Augastas,  her  char- 
acter, iii.  824 ;  mother  of  Tiberius  and 
Drusus,  ib. 

Livios  Audronicus,  ii.  884 

Linus  Drusus  (M.),  tribunate  of,  ui.  87 ; 
measures,  88 ;  assaMination,  t6. 

Locrians,  Eastern  and  Western,  I  o67 

liOcusta,  the  poisoner,  iiu  404 

Lollius  Urbicua  constructs  the  Wall  of 
Antonine  in  Britain,  iil  511 

Londinium,  an  early  seat  of  traffic,  iii.  898 ; 
famed  for  a  vast  concourse  of  traders, 
471 

London  water-supply  compared  with  the 
Roman,  il.  667 

Long  walls  of  Athens,  L  400 

Longeyity,  uses  of  antediluvian,  L  26 

Longinus,  minister  of  Zenobia,  iii.  686; 
literary  merits,  ib. ;  his  execution  a  blot 
on  Aurelian^R  renown,  638 

Loms  (the  name),  identical  with  Glovis 
and  Chlodowig,  iiL  742 

Louis  IX.'s  death  near  Carthage,  il  878 

Louis  XIV.'s  long  reign,  iii,  711 

Lucan,  the  poet,  panegyrist  of  Nero,  iii. 
416 ;  a  victim  to  Nero,  422 

Lucercs,  ii.  170 

Lucilius,  the  Roman  satirist,  il  668 

Lucilla^B  plot  against  Gommodus,  ill.  528. 

Lucius  and  Caius  Caesar  (grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus), death  of,  iii.  845 

Lucretia,  rape  of^  il  212 

Lucullus^s  long  contest  with  Mithridates, 
iil  143 ;  routs  Mithridates  and  Tienranes 
at  Artaxata,  146 ;  succeeded  by  Pompey, 
147 ;  his  luxurious  retirement,  4b, 

Luoomones,  Etruscan,  il  145 

Lupercalia,  ii.  170 

Lusitania,  the  refuge  of  Iberian  Independ- 
ence, il  689 ;  resistance  under  Viiiathus, 
542 ;  conquest  of,  645 

Luxury,  remark  on  its  effects  on  national 
prosperity,  il  348 

Lycanthropy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  I  236 

Lycians,  their  federal  constitution,  embrac- 
ing twenty-three  cities,  I  278 

Lycophron  (son  of  Periander),  I  841 

Lycortas,  general  of  the  Ach»an  league,  ii. 
512 

Lycurgus,  institutions  ot^  I  881;  charac- 
ter of  Spartan  disciplme,  382 

Lydia,  mythical  history  of,  I  263 

Lygu,  ancestors  of  the  Poles,  iil  642 

Lyric  poetry  (Greek),  I.  869 

Lysander  and  Cyrus,  I  529 

Lysimachus,  kii^  of  Macedonia,  il  107 


MACX3ABiBAK  Spirit  of  sclf-sacrifice,  iil 
178 

Maccabeus  (Judas),  meaning  of  the  sur- 
name, iii.  164 ;  Ms  victories,  165 ;  par^ 


MaccabaBus  (Judas) — eonHnued, 

alld  between  Leonidas  and,  168 ;  deadi, 

ii.  511 
Maccabees,  cause  of  their  revolt,  iil  150 
Macedonia,  monarchy  founded,  I  859;  a 

vast  military  organisation,  il  45;  war 

declared  by  Rome  against  480 ;  state  of 

Macedonia  at  that  time,  481 ;  first  war, 

482;    second,   486;    third,   606;    later 

kings  of,  112 ;  end  of  the  kingdom,  609 
Macedonian  eras,  il  89 ;  kings,  entire  suc- 
cession of  the,  5 
Macrianus  proclaimed  emperor,  iil  629 
Macrinus,  the  emperor,  iii.  608 
Macenas  (C.  Cilnius),  mmister  of  Octavian, 

iil  286;  as  a  patron  of  letters,  287; 

governs  Italy  for  two  years,  803 ;  minis- 
ter of  Augustus  for  dvil  aflkira,  328; 

death,  848 
Masnia,  Lex,  il  280 
Magi  at   the   Nativity,  their   apocryphal 

names  and  rank,  iii.  638 
Magian  elemental  worship,  source  o£  I 

264 
Magian    Pseudo-Smerdis,   his    usurpation, 

I  287 
Magianism  distinct  from  Dualism,  I  268 
Magistracies,  age  of  obtaining  Roman,  il 

564 
Magistri  militum,  iil  709 
Magna  Grecia,  colonies  of,  I  362 
MagnenUus  assxmies  the  purple,  iii.  712 
Mago,  founder  of  Carthaginian  greatness, 

il  893 
Mago  on  agriculture,   the  oldest   known 

treatise,  il  899 
Magophonia,  the  festival,  l  291 
Magyar  race  Finnish  or  Ugrian,  iii.  788 
Mahon's  (Lord)  title,  Punic,  ii.  394 
M^jorian,  emperor  of  the  West,  iil  787; 

his  just  fame,  746 
Malay,  or  Polynesian,  variety  of  mankind, 

166 
Mallius's  army  defeated   by  the  Cimbri, 

iil  73 
Mamea,  mother  of  Alexander  SeveruB,  iil 

610 
Mamcrtines  in  Sicily,  ii.  840 
Manahem,  revolt  of,  Ul  562 
MancinuB  (C.  Hostilius),  offer  to  surrender 

him  to  the  Kumantines,  il  648 
Manetho*s  history  of  Egypt  and  its  thirty 

dynasties,  I  80 
Manlius  Torquatus  (T.),  discipline  o(   il 

258 
Manlius  (T.)  beheaded  by  his  father's  order, 

U.  286 
ManUus  (M.)  saves   the   capitol  il  268; 

earns  the  title  of  Pater  Plebis,  274; 

thrown  from  the  Tarpclan  rock,  275 
Mantinea,  the  Spartans  overthrow  the  Ar- 

give  Confederacy  at,  I  615 
Mantinea,  battle  of.  end  of  the  supremacy 

of  Thebes,  l  686 ;  dying  exdamatiou  of 

Epaminondas  at,  659 
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tfantna  and  Cremona,  oonfiscationB  at,  iii. 

Marathon,  map  illustratiog  the  battle  of, 
L  388  ;  estimate  of  the  Persian  force  at, 
890 ;  the  Athenians  joined  by  the  Pla- 
tseans,  891  ;  total  force  of  the  Greeks, 
ib, ;  order  of  battle,  893 ;  description  of 
it,  894;  the  deal  interred  on  the  field, 
896 ;  real  question  decided  by,  ib, ; 
monuments  comnemoratire  of  the  yio- 
tory,  897  ;  local  superstition  of  super- 
natural noises  of  combatants,  898 

Harcelli,  the  consuls,  iil  220 

Marcellus  (Bi.),  nephew  of  Augustus,  iu. 
283 ;  his  faneral,  324 ;  Yirgirs  lines 
on,  825 

Marcellus,  a  Christian  Roman  centurion, 
beheaded  for  abjuring  war,  iii.  662 

Maroia  murders  Commodus,  ui.  527 

Marcian,  the  emperor,  iii.  741 

Marcomanni,  the,  iil  342 

Mardia,  Licinius  defeated  by  Gonstantine 
at,  iii.  684 

Mardonius's  expedition,  L  888 ;  campaign 
against  the  Athenians,  485 ;  death, 
440 

Mariamne,  representatiye  of  both  the  As- 
monsean  families,  marries  Herod,  iil 
179 ;  execution  of,  633 

Marius  (C),  tribunate  of,  iil  41 ;  senrices 
in  the  Jugurthine  war,  59 ;  character, 
ib,  and  82 ;  his  wife,  the  aunt  of  Julius 
CsBSar,  61 ;  insulting  reply  of  Metellus 
to  Maiius,  ib. ;  elected  consul,  62 ;  suc- 
cesses against  Jugurtha,  ib,;  second 
oonsulship,  73 ;  forms  a  standing  army, 
ib. ;  annihilates  the  Teutones  and  Cim- 
bri,  75,  76 ;  saviour  of  Rome,  81 ;  des- 
titute of  the  ingenium  civile,  82  ;  his 
political  suicide,  85 ;  prediction  that  he 
would  be  seven  times  consul,  86 ;  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla,  96  ;  in  the  marshes  of 
Mintum»,  97 ;  sitting  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  ib, ;  re-enters  Rome,  99 ; 
massacre  at  Rome  for  five  days,  ib. ;  his 
frenzy  of  destruction,  100 ;  death,  ib. 

Marius  (the  youn;^er)  defeated,  iil  116; 
atrocious  mas.sacre  ordered  by,  ib, 

Maroboduus,  kiagiom  founded  by,  iil  847 ; 
expelled  by  Catuulda,  343 

Marsic  war,  the,  90 

Marsyas,  contest  between  Apollo  and,  I  370 

Martial  law,  Roman  formula  of  declaring, 
iii.  36,  85 

Masinissa,  king  of  the  Massylians,  il  454 ; 
alliance  with  Roma,  468 ;  his  thirty  years' 
contest  with  Carthage,  621 ;  death,  626  ; 
genealogy  of  his  house,  ill  48 

Masora  and  the  Misorites,  iil  683 

Masorite  punctuation  and  notation  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  ib. 

Maasada,  self-immolation  of  the  Jews  in, 
iil  682 

Maasalia,  or  Massilia  (Marseilles),  a  great 
seat  of  Greek  learning,  il  126 

TOL.  III. — 19 


Mass»sylii  and  Massylii,  the  two  tribes  of 
the  Numidians,  il  890;  their  confines, 
454 

MassiUa,  or  Massalia  (Marseilles),  a  colony 
of  Phocaeans,  I  276 ;  foundation  of,  865 

Matemus,  plot  of,  iii.  626 

Mattathias  and  his  family  liberators  of 
Judsea,  iil  168 

Mauretania,  two  provinces  of,  iil  892 

Mauretanians,  distinguished  from  the 
Numidians,  il  890 

Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  its  construc- 
tion and  remauis,  il.  9 

Maxentius  nominated  emperor  by  the 
senate,  iii.  672;  defeated  by  Constan- 
tine,  675 ;  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  t6. 

Maxim  (sUte)  of  Rome,  il  611 

Maximian  the  emperor,  iil  650;  emerges 
from  his  retirement  after  abdication, 
672  ;  compelled  by  his  son  Maxentius  to 
resign  power  a  second  time,  673;  be- 
sieged by  Gonstantine,  674 ;  surrendered 
by  the  Marseillais,  ib,;  strangles  him- 
self, ib, 

Maximilian,  a  Christian  soldier,  executed 
for  refusing  to  serve,  iil  661 

Maxunin's  athletic  powers,  iil  613  ;  saluted 
by  the  troops  as  imperator,  614 ;  cruelty 
and  extortion,  ib, ;  assassinated,  616 

Maximin  II.  (Gdlerius  Valerius)  appointed 
CiBsar  by  Galerius,  iil  670 ;  made 
Augustus,  673 ;  publishes  an  edict  of 
toleration,  679 

Maximus  and  Balbinus,  emperors,  iil  616 

Maximus  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britain, 
iil  724  ;  defeated  by  Theodosius,  725 

Maximus,  bucceasor  of  Yalentinian,  iil 
744 

Maxyes  of  North  Africa,  il  889 

Medes,  their  original  locality,  I  224;  a 
Japhetic  and  Aryan  race,  246 ;  their 
relation  to  Assyria,  247 

Media,  limits  of,  l  245 

Medo-Persian  empire,  its  constitution,  I 
296  ;  kings  of  Scripture,  probable  idea- 
tifications  of,  iii.  164 

Megara,  revolutions  of^  I  841 

Melcarth,  the  Punic  Hercules,  tutelary 
deity  of  Carthage,  ii.  885 

Melicertes,  the  Tyrian  Melcarth,  ii.  866 

Melos,  conquered  by  the  Athenians,  I  615 

Menmiius's  speech  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Jugurthine  war,  iil  63 

Memnon  (the  vocal)  described,  I  118 ; 
explanation  of  the  sound,  ib. 

Menmon,  the  Persian  general,  il  50 ;  hia 
death,  62 

Memphian  kingdom,  I  87 

Memphis,  vast  necropolis  of,  l  96 

Memphite  kings,  I  85 

Menander's  fragments,  their  clever  and 
pointed  maxims,  il  127 

Menelaus,  or  Onias,  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
iil  160 

Menenius  Agrippa,  ii.  231 
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Menes,  or  Men,  head  of  the  first  Egyptian 
dynasty,  L  84 ;  legends  respecting  him, 
85 

Mercedoniufl,  the  intercalary  month,  iii 
249 

Mercenary  forces  (system  of),  inyented  by 
Gonon,  iL  8 

Merovingian  dynasty  founded  by  Meroyeus, 
ill  742 

Mesopotamia,  description  of,  1 189 ;  upper 
and  lower,  I  190 ;  the  seat  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  i6. 

Messauna  (Valeria),  wife  of  Claudius,  ill 
891 ;  her  promgacy,  401 ;  marriage 
without  the  luiowledge  of  Claudius,  402 ; 
assassinated,  408 

Messenian  war,  i  886 

Metaurus,  Hasdrubal  defeated  at  the,  IL 
464 

Metellus  Macedonicus  (QA  censorship  of, 
iil20 

Metellus's  (Q.)  conduct  of  the  Jugurthine 
war,  ill  56 ;  jealousy  of  Marius,  61  ; 
reoeiyes  the  title  of  Numidicus,  64 

Metempsychosis,  Egyptian  doctrine  o(  L 
92 

Metoed  (Attic),  their  analogue  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Seryius  Tullius,  ii.  204 

Melon's  reform  of  the  oedender,  ii  102 

Metrical  system,  early  inyention  of  a,  t  24 

Mettius  Fufetius,  legend  of,  il  180 

Midas,  an  historical  personage,  t  252 

Midianites,  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  I  150 

Milan  made  the  capital  of  Italy  by  Maxi- 
mian,  ill  654 ;  its  unfitness  for  a  capital, 
656  ;  edict  of,  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
lit  677,  a  noble  declaration  of  universal 
tolerance,  683 

Miletus,  eighty  colonies  planted  from,  L 
862 

Military  government.  Gibbon's  maxim 
respecting,  iii.  603 ;  tribunes  with  con- 
sular power,  11  251  ;  roads,  Roman, 
828 ;  effectual  instruments  of  subjuga- 
tion, 587 

Millennium  of  Rome,  summary  of  past  and 
present  on  the,  iii.  617 

Milo,  the  athlete,  I  868 

Milo  (T.  AnniusX  faction  of,  iu.  207; 
exiled,  215 

Miltiades,  his  exploits,  I  887;  at  Marsr 
thon,  892;  saves  Athens  by  marching 
back  from  Marathon,  895;  expedition 
•gainst  Paros,  899 ;  unsuccessful  return, 
i6. ;  trial  &nd  death,  400 ;  his  tomb  still 
at  Marathon,  400 

Miracles  (pretended)  introduced  into  the 
ChristiaD  church,  iii.  728 

Mischna  and  Gemara,  Jewish,  iii.  688 

Misenum,  treaty  of^  with  Sextus  Pompey, 
4iL  288 

Misr,  an  Arab  name  for  Egypt,  L  70 

Miarain,  a  dual,  signifying  the  two  Egypts, 
I  88 

Missionaries  to  the  Goths,  iiL  728 


Mithridates  ^or  Mithradates)  the  Great,  hh 

descent  and  early  life,  iu.  102;  import 

of  the  name,  ib, ;  his  character,  108 ; 

prowess    and   boundless  activity,  t6. ; 

knowledge  of  twenty4wo  languages,  ib. ; 

hesitation  to  attack  Rome  during  the 

Social  War,  106 ;  first  MithridaUe  war, 

107  ;  his  massacre  of  100,000  Italians 

in  Asia,  ib. ;  the  great  Mithridatic  war, 

148 ;  takes  refoge  with  Tigraaes,  144 
MoBsia,  conversion  of  the  Goths  ot^  iii  723 
McBso-gothic  language,  iii  724 
Mohammedanism  the  scourge  of  idolatry  in 

the  Christian  church,  iii  728 
Mole  of  Hadrian,  iii  508 
Moloch,  Carthaginian  sacrifices  to,  ii  122 ; 

description  of  the  sacrifice  of  children  to, 

882 
Monarchical  doctrine  of  Homer,  i  820 
Mongolian  or  Turanian  languages,  i  54 
Mongolian  race,  the,  iii  788 
Monolith  shrines  (£g3rptian),  dimenuons  of 

il85 
Months  pleni   and   eavi^  ii   167;  Mace- 
donian and  Jewish,  iii  579 
Morena    (Sierra),  the  boundary    l>etween 

the  Iberians  and  Celts,  ii  450 
Mosaic  Uw,  leading  principles  of,  i  166 
Moses,  historic  credibility  of  his  writings 

assumed,  i  15;  his  renunciatton  of  a 

princely  position  in  Egypt,  149 ;  legends 

respecting,  154 
Mucins  Scievola  (P.),  founder  of  scientific 

Roman    jurisprudence,    iii    5  ;    (Q,\ 

character  of,  86 
Mulucha,  or  Molochath,  expedition  to  the, 

iii.  65 
Mummius's  ignorance  of  art,  ii  517 
Munda,  battle  of,  iii  261 
Murder,  ancient  Roman  punishment  for, 

iil79 
Murena's  'conspiracy  against  Augustus,  iii 

825 
Mursa,  its  bridge  of  boats  five  miles  long, 

iii    712;  Magnentius  defeated  at  the 

battle  of;  ib. 
Music,  Greek,  i  883 
Muthul,  batUe  of  the  river,  iii  67 
Mutana,  war  of;  iii  271 
Mycale,  batUe  of,  i  448 
Mycena),  ruins  of,  i  821 
Mycerinus,   his    remains    in   the    British 

Museum,  i  100 
Myl»,  batUe  of;  u.  406 
Myonnesus,  sea-fight  at,  ii  498 
Mythical  and  historical  periods  differently 

divided  in  different  countries,  i  827 ; 

Roman  history  closes  with  the  Battle  of 

Lake  RegiUus,  ii  223 
Myths,  Greek,  i  310 
Mytilene,  reyolt  of,  i  008 


Nabonibbaa,    era   of;  s^Mratea    Assyria 
into  ui^>er  and  lower  dynasties,  i  S14  ; 
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makes  a  poUtical  change  at  Babylon,  | 
228  1 

NflBvius's  (Gn.)  poems,  il  668 

Nalssus,  birthplace  of  Gonstantine,  iiL  681 ; 
Claudius  conquers  the  Goths  at,  t6. ; 
fonnal  partition  of  the  empire  at,  iii 
718 

Names  (Roman),  forms  of,  il  160 ;  customs 
regulating,  607 

Naples,  origin  of,  ii  290 

Napoleon's  reviyal  of  the  tactics  of  Epa- 
minondas,  i.  668 ;  supremacy  of  equal 
duration  with  Gcesar's,  iil  204;  coinci- 
dence in  the  families  of  Augustus  and, 
826 

Narcissus,  minister  of  Claudius,  iii.  401 

Narses  defeated  by  Galerius,  iii.  660 

Naval  tactics  oi  boarding,  Roman,  il 
406 

Navy  (Roman),  first  step  to  the  formation 
ofa,ii.  828 

Naxos,  revolt  of,  i.  457 

Nearchus,  voyage  of,  il  77 

Neko's  canal  to  unite  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas,  I  134 

Nemean  games,  I  829 

Nemesis  of  despotism  tracks  the  successors 
of  Augustus  for  four  centuries,  iii.  849 ; 
Caligula's  insanity  an  example  of,  884 

Nero  adopted  by  Claudius,  iii.  403 ;  acces- 
sion, 406 ;  portrait  of,  406 ;  family  and 
education,  407;  hopeful  beginnings, 
409 ;  incredibilium  cupitor,  ib. ;  radical 
▼ice  of  his  character,  t&. ;  intrigues  at 
his  court,  411;  firmness  and  orider  of 
his  early  government,  418;  quinquen- 
nium Neronis,  414;  a  monster  of  lust 
and  cruelty,  ib, ;  murder  of  his  mother, 
416 ;  sings  his  own  poems  on  the  stam 
416 ;  morbid  sensibility  of  feeling,  w. ; 
madness,  417;  divorce  and  muider  of 
Octavia,  and  marriage  with  Poppsoa,  418 ; 
chants  the  Sack  of  Troy  during  the 
Great  Fire,  419;  gifts  to  the  populace, 
426 ;  death,  480 ;  flowers  scattered  on  his 
tomb,  481 

Nerones,  family  of  the,  il  463 

Nervals  (emperor)  accession,  iil  468 ;  the 
free  choice  of  the  Senate,  ib, ;  '*  mingled 
the  priDcipate  and  liberty,'*  ih.\  his 
family,  484;  endeavours  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  Republic,  486;  adopts 
Tngan,  486 ;  his  reign  a  prelude  to  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  empire,  ih, 

>ervii,  defeat  of  the,  iil  216 

New  Platonism,  the  rival  of  Christianity, 
1^716 

Newman's  '« Regal  Rome,**  il  216 

New  Testament,  break  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  after  a  providential  demarcation, 
m,  692 

Ntcias  and  Cleon,  I  608 

Nlc8ea(or  Nice),  council  of,  iii.  689;  the 
fijrst  (Ecumenical  Council,  ib, ;  convoked 


Nicsea — e(mtinued, 
by  Constantine  to  decide  on  the  teachino 
of  Anus,  690;  the  oommencement  of 
regular  ecclesiastical  history,  692;  In 
substance  a  synod  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
694 

Nicene  Creed,  framed  by  the  council  of 
Nicssa,  iil  689;  additions  to  it  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  ib. 

Nicomedia,  magnificence  of,  iil  663 

Nioopolis,  founded  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  iil  296 

Niebuhr  on  the  Agrarian  laws,  il  286 

Nigritian  or  Negro  race,  its  physical  charac- 
ters, I  68 

Nile,  its  chief  name  in  Hebrew,  I  78; 
source  according  to  Speke,  ib, ;  its  course 
traced,  ib. ;  the  White  and  Blue  rivers, 
ib. ;  inundation,  76 

Nimrod's  monarchy,  the  first  revolt  from 
the  patriarchal  government,  I  86;  cor- 
responds with  the  third  dynasty  of 
Berosus,  197 ;  traditions  respecting  him, 
204 

Nineveh,  date  of  its  destruction,  I  216; 
fall  of,  226 ;  evidence  of  its  utter  demoli- 
tion, ib, ;  a  city  of  three  days' journey,  226 

Nisibis,  sieges  of,  iil  711 

Nissa  (Nai'ssus),  birthplace  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  iil  671 

Nitocris,  Queen,  i.  86 

Noachic  precepts,  I  28 

Nobility  of  Merit,  Roman,  il  632 

Nones,  Kalends,  and  ides,  il  167 

Noreia,  defeat  of  the  Consul  Carbo  at,  iii.  71 

Numa  Pompilius,  election  of,  ii.  164;  his 
sacred  writings  discovered,  666 

Numintia,  the  stronghold  of  Iberian  inde- 
pendence, il  687;  site,  689;  siege;  644; 
razed  to  its  foundations,  646 

Numantine  war,  il  642 

Numbers  8  and  10,  their  prevalence  among 
the  Latins,  il  168 ;  Babylonian  mythical, 
1197 

Numerian  (emperor),  murdered  by  Aper, 
iil  646 

Numidia,  and  Mauretania,  after  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  iil  68;  becomes  a  Roman 
province,  248 

Numidian  light  cavalry,  il  401 

Numi(lian8= Nomads,  U.  890 

Nundina  in  the  Roman  calendar,  il  168 


OcTAviA  marries  Antony,  iii.  281;  her 
devotion  to  him,  290 

Octavianus,  C.  Julius  Cesar,  afterwards 
Augustus,  iii.  266;  resolves  to  prove 
himself  **the  nephew  of  his  uncle,'* 
266;  lands  at  Lupa  and  assumes  his 
adoptive  name,  267;  celebrates  the 
games  of  Venus  Genetriz,  ib,\  chosen 
consul  with  Q.  Pedius,  273;  marriage 
to  Antony's  daughter,  274;  his  Alpine 
campaigns,   288;    changes   Rome  from 
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Octavianufi — canHnued 
brick  to  marble,  U>, ;  his  policy  of  magna- 
nJmUv,  801;  Imperator  and  Censor  for 
life,  808 ;  receives  the  title  of  Princeps, 
809 ;  enjoys  the  reality  of  despotic  power 
under  Republican  forms  {9ee  OctaTius 
and  Aup;ustus),  810 

Octavius  (C.  afterwards  Augustus),  his 
birth,  ill  195 ;  adopted  by  Osesar,  262 ; 
Cesar's  master  of  the  horse,  254;  his 
name  becomes  Octavianus  {aee  Octavianus 
and  Augustus),  255 

Octavius  (if.),  the  Tribune,  ill  18;  effect 
of  his  deposition  on  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, 14 

Odenathua,  Prince  of  the  Saracens,  iil  626 ; 
proclaimed  Augustus,  628;  murdered, 
628 

Odoncer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  iii.  746 ;  the 
first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  t6.;  ap- 
pointed patrician  by  the  empiiwor  of  the 
East,  ib, 

(Ecumenical  council,  that  of  Nice,  the  first 
iii.  689 

(Edipus,  story  of,  L  815 

O^nian  law,  it  279 

OiKovfihn;^  its  technical  meaning  the  Roman 
empire,  iii.  692 

Old  and  new  style,  difference  between,  lit 
250 

Old  and  New  Testament  history,  gap 
between,  bridged,  iii.  153 

Oligarchies,  blind  selfishness  of^  11  275 

Oligarchy,  greatest  danger  to  on,  i.  839 

Olybrius  (Anicius),  emperor  of  the  West, 
iil  746 

Olympiad,  the  first,  i.  827 ;  rule  for  com- 
puting the  Olympiads,  t6. 

Olympian  Jove  at  EUs,  colossal  statue  of, 
i.  471 

Olympias  (mother  of  Alexander),  her  yiolent 
character,  iL  10;  cruelty,  85 ;  sanguinaiy 
tyranny,  99 

Olympic  games,  embassy  to  Egypt  respect- 
ing them,  L  184 ;  a  means  of  national 
union,  830 

Olynthiao  orations  of  Demosthenes,  it.  22 

Olynthus,  afiairs  of,  i.  551 ;  Olynthian  war, 
552 ;  attacked  by  Philip,  ii.  22 

Onomarchus,  crucifixion  of;  ii.  18 

Opiraius  (L.),  consulship  of,  iii.  85 

Optimates,  a  new  nobility,  11  558;  and 
Populares,  iii.  45 

Orbes,  Roman  military,  iii.  65 

Orchomenus,  SulWs  victory  at,  iii.  110 

Oriental  empire,  fall  of  the  last,  ii.  499 

Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  i.  262 

Orodes's  embassy  to  Orassus,  ill.  210; 
pours  molten  gold  down  the  throat  of  the 
dead  Crassus,  218 

Osci  or  Opici,  ii  189 

Oatorius  ScapuU's'war  in  Britain,  iii«  897 

Ostracism,  the  institution  explained,  L 
854 ;  Grote  on  the  nature  and  workings 
of,  855 


Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  iil  621 
Ostrogoths    in    Italy,  foundation    of  the 

kingdom  o^  iil  746 
Otho,    the   Emperor,  iii.    482;    his   plot 

compared  to  Catiline's,  488;  his  army 

defeated  by  the  Vitellians,  436;  smdde, 

437 
Ovation  described,  il  649 
Ovid's  banishment,  iil  849 
Oxyntas,  son  of  Jugurtha,  iil  92 


Pjedaoooub,  meaning  of  the  word,  I  480 
Peotus  and  Arria,  death  of,  iil  401 
Pagan,    origin    of    the    word,    il    166; 

sacrifices  abolished  by  Theodosius,  iii, 

727 
Paganism,  date  of  its  cessation,  iil  728 
Painters  of  Athens,  I  478 
Pamting,  Greek,  I  879 
Palace,  ministers  of  the,  iil  709 
Palsepolis,  capture  of,  il  291 
Palatines,  or  household  troops,  ill  709 
Palestine  under  the  Ptolemies,  iil  167 
Palma's  (Cornelius)  conquests  in  the  East 

iil  495 
Palmyra,  its  splendour  under  Hadrian  and 

the  Antonines,  iii.  625  ;  siege  of,  687 
Pandosia,  battle  of,  il  290 
Pantheism,  the  source  of  Egyptian  super- 
stitions, I  83;  taught  by  Xenophanea, 

874 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  iu.  812 
Papa  (Pope),  derivation  of,  til  698 
Papinian,   the  jurist,  iil  606;  his  noble 

answer  to  Caracalla,  607 ;  put  to  death 

by  his  order,  ib, 
Papirius  Cursor's  victory  over  the  Samnites» 

il296 
Papyrus  almost  extinct,  I  76 
Parchment,  anticipation  of  its  invention,  I 

265 
Parm^o,  Alexander's  reply  to,  il  60; 

murdered,  70 
Parthenon,  the,  I  469 
Parthenope,  or  Naples,  il  290 
Parthian  empire,  iil  105;  cavalry  tactics 

of,  211 
Parthians,  first  triumph  orer  the,  iil  288 
Parysatis's  vengeance  for  the   death  of 

Cyrus,  il  89 
Parysatis,  wife  of  Alexander,  il  78 
Patres  and  Patricii  distinguished,  il  161 
Patriarchal  constitution,  1 28 ;  goyemment, 

religious  as  well  as  civil,  29 
Patridan  houses,  if.  161 
Patrician,  dignity  of,  instituted  by  Constan- 

tine,  iil  707 
Paul's  (St)  labours  and  sufferings,  iii.  549; 

journeys,  553 ;  assertion  of  his  political 

rights,  554 ;  at  Rome,  555 ;  his  firat  trial 

must  have  be^  before  the  fire  of  Rome, 

t6. ;    acquittal,    566;    martyrdom,  ib.\ 

tradition  of  his  founding  a  church  io 

Britun,t6. 
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PaTisanias  advances  with  the  Spartans  to  ' 
engage  Mardoniua,  i.  437;  strategy  at 
the  battle  of  Plattea,  489 ;  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Xerxes,  445;  at- 
tempts to  raUe  the  Helots  in  rebellion, 
446 ;  blockaded  in  the  temple  of  Athena, 
and  death,  ib. 

Pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  first,  IL 
255 

PeUgios,  the  heresiarch,  said  to  be  Morgan, 
a  Welshman,  iil  735 

Pelasgian  race,  its  Greek  and  Italian 
branches,  i.  803 

Pelopidas's  character,  i  554;  conspiracy, 
655;  death,  559 

Peloponncsian  war,  causes  of  the,  i.  485 ; 
at  the  head  of  wars  of  principle,  489; 
three  great  periods  of,  494 

Peloponnesus,  Dorian  conquest  of,  I  324 

Penince  of  Theodosius,  iii.  727 

Pentapolis  of  Sodom,  Gromorrah,  &c.,  i. 
62 

Perdiocas,  receives  Alexander's  signet  ring, 
il  80;  regent,  82 

PerdueUio,  definition  of,  il  564 

Peregrini,  three  divisions  of,  iit  23,  90 

Perennis,  minister  of  Gommodus,  iii.  525 

Pergamus,  list  of  its  kings,  il  91 ;  library 
at,  ib, 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  I  840 ;  pa- 
tronises arts  and  letters,  341 

Pericles  and  Gimon  contrasted,  I  450 ;  his 
brilliant  administration,  451 ;  superiority 
in  debate,  465 ;  his  sons,  491 ;  power  of 
stemming  popular  feeling,  492 ;  funeral 
oradon  by,  497;  death,  500;  his  age 
the  epoch  of  the  highest  creative  genius 
ever  known,  467 ;  Grote  on  the  changes 
at  Athens  under,  459 

Periodonicus,  Nero's  title  of,  iil  426 

Perioed  of  Sparta,  I  833 

Peripatetic  School,  I  128 

Perpema  overthrown  by  Metellus,  iil  181 ; 
executed  by  order  of  Pompey,  132 

Persecution  of  Christians  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  iil  519;  general  and  intense, 
598 

Persecution,  the  great,  iil  663;  for  ei»ht 
years  under  Galerius  and  Maximin,  678 

Persecutions  of  Christians,  dates  of  the 
ten  great,  593 

Persecutors  of  Christians,  loathsome  dis- 
eases of,  iil  674 

Persepolis,  its  magnificent  ruins,  I  260; 
Alexander's  massacre  at,  il  68 

Perseus,  lost  king  of  Macedonia,  overthrown 
by  iBmilius  Paulus,  ii.  508 ;  his  debase- 
ment and  death,  509 

Persians,  the  cream  of  the  Aryan  race,  I 
246;  their  geographical  position,  260; 
five  stages  of  their  language,  261 ;  their 
religion,  t6. ;  noble,  agricultural,  and 
nomadic  tribes,  266;  pre-eminently  a 
military  race,  ib, ;  list  of  kings,  294 

Perspective,  invention  of,  I  475 


Pertinax,  his  virtuous  character,  iil  627; 

accession,  603 ;  murdered,  604 
Pescennius  Niger  subdued  by  Severus  at 

Issus,  iii.  606 
Pestilence  at  Rome,  ii.  243;  (the  great), 

the  true  oriental  plague,  iil  619;  num« 

bers  6000  victims  daily  at  Rome,  629 
Peter  (S.)  crucified   at  Rome  during  the 

Neroniau  persecution,  iii.  588 
Petra,  rock-hewn  temples  of,  iil  496 
Petronius  Arbiter's  "  Satires,"  iil  428 
Pharamund  founds  the  kingdom  of  the 

Franks,  iil  734 
Phieacia  (Homer's)  Corcyra,  I  841 
Phalanx  (Macedonian)  invented  by  Philip, 

il  6 ;  how  constituted,  48 
Phabiris,  usurpation  and  cruelty  of,  I  364 ; 

Bcntley's  dissertations  on  the  letters  ot^ 

I  365 
Pharaoh  Necho,  I  132 
Pharaoh,  oppressor  of  Israel,  question  of 

his  identification,  il  153 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  iil  164 
Phamaces  defeats  Calvinus,  iil  241;  d^ 

feated  by  CsBsar,  ib, 
Phamaces's   rebellion    against  his  fkther 

Mithridates,  iii.  149 ;  death,  150 
Pharsalia,  battle  of,  iil  231;  not  named 

by  CiBsar,  231 ;  description  of  the  battle, 

233 ;  corrected  date  of  it,  234 
Pharsalus,  description  of  the  city,  iil  282 
Phasael  tetrarch  of  Judiea,  iii.  179 
Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  I  331 
Phem^,  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  a  divine, 

1442 
Phenomenal  distmguished  from  absolute 

truth,  I  23 
Phidias's  place  in  the  history  of  art,  I  471 
Philseni,   legend  of  the  brothers,  I  866 ; 

their  altars  fix  the  boundary  between 

Punic  and  Hellenic  races,  H  893 
Philemon,  founder  of  the  New  Comedy,  il 

127 
Philetserus,  kingdom  of  Pergamus  founded 

by  the  eunuch,  ii.  91 
Philip  IL  (of  Macedon),  accession  of,  I  560, 

il  8;  appointed  general  of  the  Greeks 

for  the  Persian  war,  il  3 ;  loses  an  eye 

at  Methone,  12;  appointed  general  of 

the  Amphictyons,  27;  assassinated,  81 
Philip  III.  Aridseus,  son  of  Philip  IL,  ii.  82 
Philip  IV.  (of  Macedonia),  u.  103 
Philip  v.,  state  of  Macedonia  under,  il  480 ; 

his  character,  ii.  503 
Philip,  physician  of  Alexander,  ii.  52 
Philip  the  tetrarch,  son  of  Herod,  iii.  541 ; 

builds  GsBsarea  Philippi,  ib, 
Philip  (the  emperor)  celebrates  the  Secular 

games  on  the  Millennium  of  Rome,  iii. 

617 ;  said  to  be  the  first  Christian  empe- 
ror, 616 ;  slain  at  Verona,  616 
Philippi,  the  first  scene  of  the  preaching  of 

Christianity  in  Europe,  iil  277 ;  battlef 

of,  t6. 
Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  il  15 
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Philo-JudsBus,  precuraor  of  Neo-PUtomsm, 
ill  650 

Philopoemen  extends  the  power  of  the 
AchseaD  league,  ii.  117 ;  death  of,  U.  501 

Philosophers  (Greek)  at  Home,  it  516 

Philosophy,  Greek,  L  878;  at  Athens, 
teachers  of,  L  481;  classification  and 
characters  of  the  schools  of,  IL  128 

Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  ii.  70 

Phocssans,  their  self-imposed  exile,  i.  275 ; 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyr- 
rhenians, L  276 ;  Marseilles,  a  colony  of, 
i.  276 ;  found  the  city  of  Ella  or  Yelia, 
1277 

Fhocion,  character  of,  iL  19;  policy  of  his 
earlier  and  later  years  distinguished,  21 ; 
death,  99 

Phocis,  i.  357 

Phoenician  monuments,  Hamitic  character 
of,  i.  61 ;  emigration,  great,  it  845 

Phcsnicians,  their  place  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  ii.  843 ;  long  career  of  com- 
mercial greatness,  360;  skill  in  naviga- 
tion, 852;  three  kinds  of  ships,  ii.; 
manufactures,  858;  colonization,  864; 
in  the  British  islands,  367;  their  colo- 
nies rather  commercial  factories  than 
centres  of  political  power,  ib. ;  colonies 
in  Africa,  860;  civilization,  861;  lead- 
ing authorities  for  their  history,  863; 
materials  for  •  deciphering  inscriptions, 
387 

Pieria  and  the  Muses,  i.  868 

Pindar,  poems  of,  i.  871 ;  his  house  spared 
by  Alexander  on  the  destruction  of 
Thebes,  it  87 

Pious  frauds,  evil  principle  of,  iil  681; 
brought  to  aid  the  ambition  of  the 
clergy,  728 

PirsBtis,  the  chief  port  of  Athens,  I  467 ; 
surprised  by  Teleutias,  547 

Pirates  of  Gilicia,  iii.  141 

Pisistratus,  usurpation  of,  i.  849 

Piso  (Cn.)  charged  with  the  murder  of  Gcr- 
manicus,  iii.  870;  Licinianus  chosen  as 
Cessar  by  Galba,  438 

Plague  at  Rome,  iii.  462 

Plague  of  Athens,  an  eruptive  typhoid  fever, 
L  498 ;  its  ravages  described,  499 

Planets  distinguished  by  colours  at  Bor* 
sippa,  I  200 

Platffia,  its  fidelity  to  Athens,  i.  866 ;  plan  of 
the  battle  o^  438 ;  description  of  it,  439 ; 
small  portion  of  the  armies  engaged  at, 
440;  the  city  invested  with  a  sacred 
character,  441 ;  siege  of,  501 

PlatsBans,  their  gratitude  to  Athens,  i.  891 

Plautinus  put  to  death  by  Severus,  iii.  606 

Plautius's  (Aulus)  invasion  of  Britain,  iii. 
896 

Plautus  (T.  Maccius)  transfers  Greek  New 
Comedy  into  Latin,  ii.  668;  Punic  lan- 
guage in,  386 

Plebeians,  origin  of  the  name  and  order  of, 
ii.  184 ;  do  not  correspond  to  the  modem 


Plebeians— con/i»  4ed, 
sense  of  the  word,  186 ;  Servius  Tullius's 
benefits  to  them,  205;  their  suflGuing 
from  the  abolition  of  royalty,  216 

Plebiscitum,  il  202 

Pliny  the  elder,  a  marvel  of  literary  ao- 
tivity,  iii.  455 ;  description  of  his  early 
studies,  466;  his  Natural  History  an 
invaluable  mine  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  457;  compared  with  Aristotle 
and  Bacon,  458 ;  death  from  the  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  459 

Pliny  the  younger,  description  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  f6. ;  correspondence 
with  Tr<gan  respecting  the  Christians, 
598;  his  letter  the  first  apology  for 
Christianity,  594;  an  invaluable  testi- 
mony to  primitive  Christianity,  595 

Plotma,  wife  of  Trajan,  iiL  489 ;  secures 
the  accession  of  Hadrian,  501 

Plutarch's  parallel  biographies,  iii.  528 

PoBcil^  (Stoa),  picture  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon on  its  walls,  L  897 

PcBuus  and  Punicus,  ii.  848 

Poisoners,  professional,  in  Rome,  iil  404 

Political  invention  of  modem  times,  a 
mixed  constitution  the  great,  il  186 

Politics,  the  profession  of,  I  481 

PoUentia,  ^e  Goths  defeated  by  Stilicho  at, 
iii.  781 

Pollio,  protects  Virgil,  iil  280;  the  Fourth 
Eclogue  addressed  to,  281 

Polybius,  the  greatest  ancient  historian 
after  Thucydides,  il  514;  character  of 
his  history,  i6. 

Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  iil  519,  593 ; 
his  words  before  bis  martyrdom  at 
Smyrna,  698 

Polyuates  of  Samos,  story  of^  I  137 ;  char- 
acter and  greatness,  I  842 

Polygamy,  earliest  example  of,  i.  22 

Polysperchon  allies  himself  with  Olympias, 
il98 

Pompeia,  C»sar*s  wife,  must  be  above  sus- 
picion, iil  196 

Pompeii,  destroyed,  iil  455 ;  description  of 
the  emption,  461 ;  discoveries  at,  ib, 

Pompey  the  Great  (Cn.),  date  of  his  birth, 
iil  80;  his  vacillating  character,  114; 
saluted  by  Sulla  as  Magnus,  117;  suc- 
cessive stages  of  his  career,  127;  out- 
mancsuvred  by  Sertorius,  130;  subdues 
the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  141 ;  four  years' 
campaigns  against  Mithridates,  148; 
takes  Jerusalem,  176;  enters  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  177;  estrangement  between 
him  and  Csesar,  198;  his  triumph  the 
most  magnificent  Rome  had  ever  seen, 
200;  vain,  selfish,  and  irresolute,  20S; 
marries  his  daughter  to  Caesar,  204 ;  ded- 
ication of  his  theatre,  208;  measures 
against  Cssar,  216 ;  his  character  drawn 
by  Csesar,  223 ;  flight  to  Capua,  225 ; 
invited  by  CsBsar  to  a  confercm^  ib,; 
leaves  Italy  for  Dyrrhachium,  ib. ;  repl^ 
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Pompey  the  Great — eoniinued. 
to  Oasar'a  OTertares  for  peace,  229 ;  sao- 
cesa  at  Dyrrhachium,  230;  flight  after 
Pharsalia,  286 ;  his  five  wives,  t6. ;  mar- 
dered,  288 ;  his  head  presented  to  Csosar, 
289 

Pompey  (Gn.  the  younger),  his  defeat  and 
death,  ui.  260 

Pompey  (Sextus),  after  the  battle  of  Monda, 
lit  251;  seizes  Sicily,  275;  treaty  of 
Augustas  and  Antony  with,  282;  con- 
quered by  Agrippa,  285 ;  death,  t^. 

Pomosrium,  the,  il  176 

Pons  Sublioius,  ib, 

Pontifik,  ancient  Roman,  ii.  166 

Pontifioes,  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
word,  1*6. 

Pontius  (C),  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  il.  293 ; 
his  generosity  and  culture,  ib, ;  hit>  mur- 
der a  national  crime,  801 

Pontius  Pilate,  Procurator  of  Judaa,  iii.  179 ; 
oppression  and  insults  to  the  Jews,  644 ; 
banished,  549;  tradition  respecting  his 
death,  ib, 

Pontua,  kingdom  of,  iii.  101;  scene  of 
heroic  fables,  ib,\  remains  of  Hellenic 
civilization  in,  L  861 

Pope  (papa),  origin  of  the  word,  ill  698 ; 
a  title  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ib, ; 
first  affixed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
seventh  century,  ib, 

Popilius  L»nas,  anecdote  of,  ii.  510 

Poplicola,  Valerius,  il  221 

Populus  Romanus,  meaning  of,  ii.  160 

Forsenna,  war  with,  ii.  222 ;  quantity  of  the 
penultimate,  ib. 

Poms  opposes  Alexander,  ii.  75 

Poseidon,  the  great  deity  of  the  Ionian 
race,  i.  343 ;  his  contest  with  Athena  for 
the  guardianship  of  Athens,  i.  243 

Positive  law,  first  examples  o^  I  28 

Posts,  system  of,  established  by  Diocletian, 
iii  676 

Postumius  (Aulus),  stem  discipline  of,  il 
268 

Postumns,  governor  of  the  western  prov- 
inces, ill  628 

Pothinns,  martyrdom  of,  iii.  598 

Potids&a,  Corinthian  colony  of,  I  860 

Prasfectus  Morum,  iii.  248 

Pnefectus  ITrbi,  iiu  819 

Prsanomens,  their  ori^nal  reference  to  no- 
bility of  birth,  ul.  828 

Protorian  cohort,  its  origin,  iii.  82 ;  guards, 
how  constituted,  820;  superseded  by 
the  Jovians  and  Herculians,  655 

Pra)torian  guards  finally  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  iii.  676 

PrflBtorian  prefectures,  the  four,  instituted 
by  Constantine,  iii.  707 

PhBtors,  the  consuls  originally  so  called,  ii. 
218 ;  the  number  increased  to  four,  416 ; 
Urbanus  and  Peregrinus,  277,  654 

Pnetorship  instituted  as  a  compensation 
for  the  plebeian  consulship,  ii.  277 


Prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  iii. 
709 

Prefecture  of  Italy,  iii  708 

Prensatio,  an  informal  canvass,  ill  184 

Prince  of  the  captivity,  I  187 

Princeps  Senatus,  ill  52 

Prisci  Latma,  ii.  183 

Priscus,  the  historian,  iii  739 

Probus  (the  emperor)  delivers  Ghral  firom 
German  invaders,  iii  642;  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  emperors,  •&. ; 
recruits  the  army  with  Germans,  648 ; 
subdues  rebels  in  Asia,  644;  triumph 
and  death,  ib. 

Proconsul,  title  of,  ii.  291 

Prooopius  proclumed  emperor  and  defeated 
by  SaUust,  iii  721 

Procurators  of  Roman  provinces,  iii.  179 

Prodicus  of  Ceos,  I  482 

Proscription,  the  first,  ill  119;  by  the 
triumvirs  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dus,  274 ;  a  reign  of  terror,  275 

Protagoras,  the  first  sophist,  I  482 ;  ban- 
ished, 484 

Providential  government  of  the  world, 
proof  of,  I  281 

Province,  derivation  and  import  of  the  term, 
ill  82 

Province,  Sempronian  law  on  their  aHoi* 
ment  to  the  magistrates,  iii  82;  of 
CsBsar,  802 ;  senatorial  distinguished  from 
the  provmces  of  Ctesar,  810 ;  list  of  Ro- 
man, ii.  553 

Provindales  distinguished  from  Sodi,  iii  28 

Provincials,  Roman,  despotic  treatment  o^ 
il661 

Prusias^s  betrayal  of  Hannibal,  il  500 

Psammetichus,  strange  experiment  of,  I 
69;  fulfilment  of  an  oracle  respecting, 
131 ;  his  employment  of  Greek  merce- 
naries, ib. ;  cruelty  of  Cambyses  to^  285 

Ptah,  the  Egyptian  Hephsestos,  I  121; 
colossal  statue  of,  ib. ;  legend  of  him  and 
his  priest  Sethos,  128 

Ptoleouuc  system  of  astronomy,  I  211 

Ptolemies,  Uieir  rule  in  Egypt,  I  141 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  Alexander's  general, 
il  88 

Ptolemy  L,  sumamed  Soter  by  the  Rho- 
dions,  il  91 

Ptolemy  IL,  Phlladelphus,  il  91 ;  embassy 
to  Rome  from,  386 

Ptolemy  IV.  attempts  to  enter  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  iii  157 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  Macedonia,  ii 
109 

PubKc  land  (Roman),  Jlii.  9 

Publilian  laws,  their  eflfect  on  the  relation 
between  patricians  and  plebeians,  ii 
279 

Publilius  Philo  (Q.),  Publilian  laws  or,  u. 
203,  279 

Publilius  Volero  and  his  Publilian  law,  ii 
238 

Pul  and  Menahem,  i  219 
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Punic  language  in  the  Poanulus  of  Plautus, 
ii.  386 

Punic  war  (first^,  opens  with  three  Sicilian 
campaigns,  li.  843;  the  occasion  of 
creating  a  great  Roman  fleet,  406 

Punic  war  (second),  the  most  memorable 
of  all  wars  ever  waged,  iL  429 ;  dedded 
the  future  destiny  of  the  world,  t6. ;  di- 
vided into  three  periods,  430 ;  its  result 
in  increasing  Roman  power,  479  (tee 
Hannibal  and  Carthage). 

Punicus  and  Poenus,  il  843 

Purple  (Tyrian),  how  obtained,  ii.  363 

Pydna,  decisive  battle  of,  ii.  608 ;  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  Roman  universal 
empire,  il  611 

Pyramid  (the  great),  builders  o^  I  87 ;  its 
dimensions,  99;  angular  measurement, 
ib, ;  interior,  101 

Pyramid  of  degrees,  L  97 ;  of  Gephren  and 
of  Mycerinus,  108 

Pyramids,  account  of  them,  i.  90 ;  theories 
respecting,  96 ;  indications  of  their  con- 
nection with  astronomy,  ib, ;  astronodii- 
cal  purpose  of  the  passages  in,  106 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  ii.  103  ;  his  char- 
acter, 106 ;  wars  in  Greece,  107 ;  lands 
in  Italy,  311;  "another  such  victory 
his  ruin,*'  314;  Roman  and  Carthagin- 
ian alliance  against,  818 ;  leaves  Italy 
for  Sicily,  ib, ;  relieves  Syracuse,  819 ; 
his  political  mistake,  ib,;  defeated  at 
Beneventum,  321 ;  death  by  a  woman's 
hand,  822 

Pythagoras,  source  of  his  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis,  i.  92 ;  his  discoveries 
in  mathematics  and  music,  874;  held 
the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system,  876 

Pythagorean  brotherhood,  the,  L  376 

Pythian  games,  I  829 


QuADi,  decisive  victory  over  the,  iii.  620 

QusBstor  and  Pmtor,  relation  of  the  offices 
of,  il  416 

Quietus  (L.)  suppresses  the  Jewish  rebel- 
lion in  Mesopotamia,  ill  686 

Quintilis  (the  month)  changed  into  Julius, 
ill  268 

Quintilian  the  rhetorician,  Iii,  468  ;  frater- 
nal love  of  the  brothers,  624 

Quintillus  proclaimed  emperor,  iii.  638 

Quirites,  Gasar  quells  a  mutiny  by  address- 
ing the  soldiers  as,  iii.  244 

Quirites,  Quirinus,  and  Cures,  il  172 


Rabbinibu,  origin  of,  iii  683 
Rabirius  (C),  trial  of,  iii  86 
Radagaisus,  chief  of  the  Vandals,  defeated 

by  Stilicho,  iii  731 
Radegast,  the  Slavonian  god  of  war,  iii 

731 
Rabibow,  why  first  mentioned  at  the  Deluge, 

L26 


Rameses  II.,  works  of,  I  121 

Ramnes  of  the  Latin  stock,  Titienses  of  the 
Sabine,  ii.  170 

Raphla,  Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  at, 
iii  167 

Ras,  Rasena,  or  Rasenna,  ii.  141 

Ravenna,  capital  of  Italy  under  Romani, 
Goths,  and  exarchs,  iii.  731 

Regifugium  or  Fugalia,  festival  of;  ii.  214 

Regillua,  battle  of  Lake,  the  close  of  myth* 
ical  Roman  history,  il  228 

Regulus's  (M.  Atilius)  great  sea  fight  with 
the  Carthaginians,  ii.  403;  victory  by 
"  breaking  3ie  line ''  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
407 ;  defeated  in  the  plain  of  Tunis,  409 ; 
his  heroism,  411 

Rehoboam  and  Shishak,  i.  126 

Reign  of  terror  during  Sulla's  proscriptioD, 
iii  119 

Religion,  summary  of  the  Egyptian,  I  84 ; 
ancient  Roman  national,  il  666 

Religious  matters,  historical  and  contro- 
versial, treatment  of;  distinguished, 
I  7 

Remus  and  Romulus,  heroes  eponymi,  fi. 
170 

RepetundsB,  action  of,  iii.  30 

Republic  (the  Roman),  perished  finally  at 
Philippi,  ill  278 

Rescripts,  Imperial,  iii.  816 

Retiarius  and  Secutor,  ill  626 

Retribution  which  overtakes  the  too  powe^ 
ful,  il  70 

Revolutionary  epochs,  history  divided  by, 
I  19 

Rex  Sacrorum,  il  219 

Rhaetia  subjugated  by  Dnisus,  iii  831 

RhaBtians,  a  branch  of  the  Etruscans,  il 
141 

Rhegium,  derivation  of,  ii.  136 

Rhetoric,  artificial  mechanism  of  Roman, 
iii.  28 

Rhodes,  siege  of,  ii.  89 ;  subjugation  of, 
610 

Ricimer  (Count),  the  king-maker,  iii  744 

Roads  of  Italy,  magnificent,  iiL  88 ;  and 
public  works,  Roman,  il  666 

Rock-hewn  temples  of  Abou-Simbel,  I  121 

Roma  Quadrata,  il  176 

Roman  origin,  theories  of,  ii.  178  ;  impiol>> 
abilities  of  eariy  history,  216;  chrono- 
logical absurdities  of  the  legends,  ib, ; 
early  treaty  with  Girthage,  a  remnant  of 
real  history,  221 ;  the  monarchy  eloo- 
tive,  190 ;  aristocratic  character  of  the 
constitution,  228;  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  character  by  the  nobility,  iii  407 ; 
laws  reduced  to  order  by  Hadrian,  608 ; 
three  last  steps  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Republic,  127;  death-blow  to  Roman 
greatness,  666 ;  endurance  of  Roman 
ascendancy,  I  303 ;  literature,  dearth  o^ 
before  the  Hellenic  impulse,  il  336 

Roman  empire,  complete  severance  of  th^ 
ill  736 
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GU)maii8,  their  perfidy  in  dealing  with  for- 
eigners, ii  801 ;  traditional  moderation, 
488 

Romans  and  Latins,  ancient  treaty  between, 
il  285 ;  Hontani  and  CoUini,  177 

Borne,  eras  of  its  foundation,  ii.  163 ;  dis- 
adrantages  of  its  site,  and  why  chosen, 
174 ;  table  of  the  hdghts  of  the  seven 
hills,  155;  legendary  history,  168;  its 
state  in  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy, 
209 ;  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  224 ; 
surrendered  to  Porsenna  according  to  Tao- 
itus,i6.;  settlement  of  its  popular  constitu- 
tion contemporary  with  its  dominion  oyer 
Italy,  280 ;  its  dominion  OTer  the  civilized 
world,  658 ;  secret  of  wielding  conquests 
into  a  political  whole,  826;  combined 
the  strongest  points  of  the  gOTemments 
it  superseded,  181 ;  decay  of  old  Roman 
virtues,  658  ;  transformed  from  brick  to 
marble  by  Augustus,  ill  289;  rebuilt 
after  the  great  fire,  421 ;  besieged  by 
Alario,  ill  788 ;  sack  of,  by  the  Goths, 
734 ;  pillaged  by  Genserio,  744 

Romulus  Augustulus,  last  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  iiL  746 

Romulus,  political  constitution  ascribed  to, 
ii.  162;  and  Remus,  heroes  eponymi, 
170 

Roscius,  Cicero^s  oration  for,  iii.  187 

Rosetta,  stoue  led  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  L  79 

Rostra,  corruption  of  the  word,  ii  288 

Roumans  in  Wallachia,  iii  688 

Roxana  married  to  Alexander,  ii  78 

Royal  title  abolished  at  Athens,  i  844 ; 
succession  in  the  East,  principle  of,  ii. 
108 

Royalty,  insignia  of  Roman,  ii  104 

Rubens's  picture  of  the  penance  of  Theodo- 
sius,  iii  727 

Rubicon,  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
Cisalpme  Gaul,  ii  184 ;  Suetonius's  em- 
bellished account  of  Osesar's  passing  it, 
ui  228 

Rupilia  lex,  ii  549 

Russia  (modem)  and  Macedonia,  parallel 
between,  i  860 

Russian  and  Macedonian  history,  coinci- 
dence between,  ii  85 

Ruth,  date  of  the  book  of;  i  165 

Rutupiie  (Richborough),  the  usual  port  for 
travellers  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  iii 
217 


Sabbatio  year,  neglect  of  the,  iii.  167 
Sabines,  primitive  manners  of  the,  ii.  172 
Sacred  band,  Theban,  i  510 
Sacred  bands  of  the  Samnites,  ii  297 
Sacred  Spring,  the  Sabine  custom  of  the,  ii 

172,  282 
Sacred  war,  the  first,  i  829 ;  second,  pro- 
motes the  ascendancy  of  Philip,  ii  10, 
25 ;  fate  of  the  Phocians  in  it,  25 


Sacrovir,  rebellion  in  Gaul  under,  iii  870 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  iii  164 
Saguntum,  siege  of,  ii  427 
Salaminian  (the),  Athenian  state  gaUey,  i 

620 
Salamis,  number  of  Greek  and   Persian 

ships  at,  i  422 ;  map  of  the  battle,  425  ; 

description  of  it,  427 ;  one  of  the  three 

sea-fights  which  have  secured  the  liberty 

of  the  world,  429 
Sallust^s  inaccurate  rhetoric,  iii  68  ;  faults 

of  his  Jugurthine  War,  66 ;  comment  on 

Kiebuhr's  opinion  of  him,  185 ;  as  gover- 
nor of  Africa,  ii  871 ;  cause  of  his  expui> 

sion  from  the  Senate,  iii  216 
Salona,  Diodetian^s  palace  at,  iii  667 
Samaritans  and  Jews,  iii  158 
Samnites,  their  wars  with  Rome,  ii  281 ; 

a  branch  of  the  Sabine  nation,  282 ;  com- 
plete foreigners  to  the  Romans,  288; 

second  war,  290 ;  the  great  war,  292 ; 

treaty  rejected  at  Rome,  295 ;  third  war, 

299 ;  state  of  Italy  after  those  wars,  808 ; 

in  the  Social  War,  iii  90 
Samos,  revolt  of,  i  465 
Sanchuniathon  of  Berytus,  ii.  881 
Sanhedrin,    limit   of  its  jurisdiction,   iii 

648 
Sapor  defeats  Valerian,  iii  625 
Sapor  IL,  reigns  for  seventy-one  years,  iii 

711 ;  wrests  from  Rome  the  countries 

beyond  the  Euphrates,  ib, 
Sappho  and  Alcteus,  i  871 
Saracens,  origin  of  the  name,  iii  626 
Sardanapalus  represents  the  androgynous 

ddty  Sandon,  i  214 ;  explanation  of  the 

legend  of  his  death,  •&. 
Sardinia,  Carthaginian  colonies  in,  ii  894 ; 

Roman  seizure  of,  417 
Sardinians,"  *^  cheap  as,  ii  689 
Sardis  besieged  by  Cyrus,  i  278 ;  burnt  by 

the  Athenians  and  lonians,  882 ;  submits 

to  Alexander,  ii  50 
Sardonic  laughter,  ii  418 
Sarmatians,  800,000,  settle  in  lUyricum,  iii. 

710 
Sarmizegethusa,  capital  of  Dacia,  Ui  491 
SassanidfB,  dynasty  o^  iii  617 ;  their  origin, 

612 
Satanic  agency  one  of  the  mainsprings  of 

the  world's  history,  i  20 
Satire,  etymology  of  the  word,  ii  884 
Satrap,  explanation  of  the  word,  i  296 
Satuminua's  (L.  Appuleius)  partiHanship  oi 

Marius,  iii  88  ;  his  sedition,  85 
Satuminus   (L.  Antonius),    revolt  of,  iii 

479 
Satuminus's  rebellion  and  defeat  by  ProbuF. 

iii  644 
Satyric  drama,  the,  i  478 
Saxa    Rubra,  Constantine's  victory    over 

Maxentius  at,  iii.  676 
Saxons,  their  situation  according  to  Ptole> 

my,  iii  889 ;  their  confederacy,  ib, ;  e» 

tablished  m  Britain,  720 
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Sceleratos,  Yicus,  ii.  207 

Scheris,  the  island  of  the  Phapacianfl=Oor- 
cyra,  L  841 

SchUler'B  ''  Ring  of  Polycrates,"  I  188 

Schleiennacher's  distinction  between  longi- 
tudinal and  tranavene  views  of  historic 
facts,  L  7 

Schools  of  the  prophets,  i.  167 

Science,  freedom  sapreme  in,  il  457 

Sdpio,  P.  Cornelius  Africanus,  the  elder,  IL 
465;  his  character,  466;  romantic  ex- 
cursion to  Africa,  469 ;  lands  in  Africa, 
471 ;  his  death  in  Toluntary  exile,  478 

Sdpio  Africanus,  the  younger,  exploits  of^ 
ii  526 ;  his  stem  integrity,  645 ;  unpop- 
ularity, 565;  suspected  assassination, 
566 ;  reflections  on  his  doom,  582 

Sdpio  (L.)  Asiaticus,  ii.  497 

Sdpio  Nasica  (P.),  his  cognomen  of  Serapio, 
ill  15 ;  his  part  in  the  death  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  18 

Sdpio  (Metellus  Pius)  defeated  by  GiBsar  at 
Thapsus,  iiL  245 ;  suicide,  ib, 

Scordisci,  war  with  the,  ill  47 

Scourge  of  God,  AttiU  proud  of  the  title, 
iiu785 

Scriptural  epochs  according  to  diflferent  au- 
thorities, table  of,  L  12 

Scriptures,  the  Gothic,  ill  740 

Scythians,  four  great  races  of,  iil  738; 
royal,  739 

Searfight,  the  first  recorded  in  Gredan  his- 
tory, i.  841 

Secession  of  the  plebeians,  ii  281 

Secular  games  celebrated,  ii.  281 ;  by  Au- 
gustus, iii  828 ;  by  Claudius,  401 ;  on 
the  Millennium  of  Rome,  616 

Sdsachthia  (Solon^s)  compared  to  the  Mosaic 
law  of  the  Jubilee,  i  847 

S^anus  (L.  ifilius),  minister  of  Tiberius, 
iii  872;  character  by  Tacitus  and  Yel- 
Idus  Paterculus,  873 ;  betrothed  to  la- 
villa,  377;  conspires  against  Tiberius^a 
Ufe,  ib,  ;  his  fall,  878 

Seleuda,  description  of,  iii  210 

SeleucidsB,  successors  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Alexander's  empire,  i  240 ;  era  of  the, 
ii  88 ;  reigned  for  250  years,  90 ;  last 
ofthe,ui  151 

Seleucus,  general  of  Alexander,  ii  88 

Sella  cuniUs,  not  from  currus,  ii  212 

Semiramis,  an  impersonation  of  masculine 
energy  in  a  female  form,  i  213  ;  stories 
of  her  amours,  ib, ;  signification  of  the 
name,  t6. ;  corresponds  to  the  goddess 
Derceto,  214 

Semitic  languages,  origin  of  the,  i  89; 
nations,  49 

Sempronian  house,  the,  iii  4 

Senate,  constitution  of  the  Roman,  ii  226 ; 
extinction  of  its  power,  iii  655 

Senatores  pedarii,  ii  227 

Senatus-consultum,  ii  202 

Seneca  (M.  Annaous),  father  of  the  philoso- 
pher, iii  407 


Seneca  (L.  Annsus),  appointed  to  the  tatoi^- 
ship  of  Nero,  iii.  408 ;  humiliating  con- 
fession of  the  oourtier-phil3sopher,  411 ; 
his  disgrace  and  suidde,  428 

Senones,  extmction  of  their  nadon,  ii  806 

Septuagint,  the,  iii  157 

S^ians  and  Sina),  iii  659 

Servile  war  in  Sicily,  ii  545 ;  second,  iii 
79 

Sertorius  (Q.),  career  of;  iii  129;  his 
army  of  Spaniards  officered  by  Marian 
refugees,  180;  baffled  the  Roman  arms 
for  dght  years,  ib. ;  murdered  by  Per- 
pema,  181;  his  yt^pen  destroyed  by 
Pompey,  182 

Servius  Tullius,  king  of  Rome,  ii  195; 
two  distmct  features  in  his  oonstitutiony 
197;  military  organization  based  on 
property,  208 ;  the  hero  of  the  plebeian 
order,  206;  assassinated,  207;  parallel 
between  Solon  and,  i  849 

Seven  hills  of  Rome,  ii  176 

Seven  sages  of  Greece,  i  372 

Seven  provinces,  vicar  of  the,  iii.  709 

Severus  (Septimius),  the  emperor,  diaracter 
of,  iii  604 ;  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
605;  visit  to  Britain,  606;  esUblishes 
an  undisguised  militai7  despotism,  606 ; 
dies  at  York,  ib, 

Severus,  the  CasMr,  made  emperor,  iii. 
672 

Severus  (Libius),  emperor,  iii  745 

Sesostris,  stelae  erected  by,  i  120 

Sextilis,  the  month,  recdves  the  name  ol 
Augustus,  iii  848 

Shepherd  kings,  or  Hyksos,  i  89 

Shires,  origin  of^  iii.  885 

Shrouded  gods  of  the  Etruscans,  ii  146 

Sibylline  books,  ii  210 

SicUy,  Greek  colonies  of,  i  868 ;  contended 
*  for  by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  482 ;  popular  revcdutions  in, 
516;  Athenian  expedition  to,  517; 
revolutions  after  the  death  of  Agathocles, 
ii  124  ;  belongs  geographically  to  Italy 
as  the  Pdoponnesus  to  Greece,  889 ;  the 
first  of  the  Roman  provinces,  415 ;  ser- 
vile war  in,  iii  629 

Sadnius  Dentatus  {L.\  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  tne  decemvirs,  u.  247 

Siddim,  battle  of,  the  first  recorded  in  his- 
tory, i  68 

^dney's  (Sir  Philip)  self-donial  paralleled 
by  Alexander's,  ii.  877 

Sidon.  history  of,  ii  847 

Sidomans  bum  themsdves  with  thdr  dty, 
ii41 

Siege  (Assyrian)  by  piling  a  mound  of  earth 
against  the  walls,  i  274 

Silius's  (C.)  marriage  with  Messalina,  iii 
402 

Silver  Book  at  Upsala,  iii  724 

Silver  coinage  introduced  into  Rome,  ii  82) 

Silver  age  of  Roman  literature,  iii  628 

Sinte  and  Serians,  iii  659 
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Sinope,  the  capiUl  of  Mithridates's  king- 
dom, L  861 

Simeon,  son  of  Gleophas,  cnudfixxon  of,  iii. 
697 

Skulls,  comparative  hardness  of  Persian 
and  Egyptian,  i.  285 

Slavery  of  the  negro  races  unconnected 
with  the  curse  of  Ham,  L  80 ;  reflections 
on,  ii.  546 

Social  war,  Athenian,  il  9 

Social  war  (Romanl  essential  character  of 
the,  iii.  90;  defect  in  the  plans  of  the 
revolutionists,  01 

Socrates's  opposition  to  the  Sophists,  i. 
483;  nature  of  his  teaching,  i.  584; 
description  of  him,  i6. ;  his  speculative 
pMlosophy  developed  by  Plato,  moral 
by  Xenophon,  ib.;  caricatured  in  the 
"  Clouds,"  536 ;  grounds  of  his  accusap 
tion,  ib. ;  his  death,  535 

Simon  Magus,  legends  concerning,  iii  648 ; 
tradition  of  his  founding  a  sect,  592 

Simon  (son  of  Gioras),  governor  of  the  re- 
volted Jews,  iii.  665 ;  daring  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  572 ;  taken  prisoner  by  Titus, 
580 

Simon  Thassi,  Jewish  era  of^  iii.  169; 
murdered,  170 

Simoiiides  of  Ceos,  rival  of  Pindar,  L  871 ; 
one  of  the  two  great  masters  of  the 
Epinicia,  ib. 

Simonides  of  Amorgos,  I  872 

Soldiers  (Christian  Roman)  executed  for 
conscientious  refusal  to  serve,  iii  66^ 

Solomon,  greatness  of  his  empire,  i  172 

Solon's  legislation,  t  845;  assumed  mad- 
ness, ib, ;  warning  against  lawless  ambi- 
tion, 846 ;  interview  with  Croesus,  849 ; 
and  Ssrvius  TuUius,  parallel  between, 
ib, ;  his  Iambic  poetry,  872 

Soli  receives  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis,  iii. 
142 

Somnium  Sciplonis,  ii.  628 

"  Sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men  "  in- 
terpreted, i.  22 

Sophia,  Church  of  St.,  at  Constantinople, 
iii.  708 

Sophists  (the),  force  of  the  term,  I  482 ; 
high  fees  paid  to  them,  ib, ;  four  causes 
bringing  them  into  disrepute,  ib, 

Sophocles  (the  poet),  one  of  the  ten  generals 
in  the  expedition  against  Samos,  i.  466 ; 
adds  a  third  actor  in  dramatic  dialogue, 
475 

Sophonisba,  tragic  story  of,  it  469 

2o^($f  and  oopa^  meaning  of,  i.  482 

Sorites  in  a  tyrant^s  logic,  iiu  607 

Spain,  place  of  the  peninsula  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  ii.  448 ;  ethnology  of, 
449 ;  derivation  of  the  name,  ib, ;  Hither 
and  Further,  470;  its  pacification  by 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  538 

Spain,  vicar  of,  iii.  709 

Spalato,  a  corruption  of  Salonse  Palatium, 
iii.  666 


Spanish  language,  ii.  451;  memorable 
sieges,  458 

Sparta,  government  o^  l  884;  its  pre- 
eminence, 888 ;  the  300  at  Thermopyla 
selected  as  fathers  of  families,  418; 
congress  of^  487 ;  shameful  allianoe  with 
the  Persians,  525;  war  in  Asia,  587; 
supremacy,  its  ii^jurioas  influence  on  the 
glory  of  Hellenism,  550 ;  its  ruins,  885 

Sparta  and  Athens,  commencement  of  their 
rivalry,  I  855;  defy  Darius,  888 

Spartan  discipline,  its  character,  L  382 

Spartan  letters  acknowledging  kindred  with 
the  Jews,  liL  169 

Spartacus,  insurrection  of,  iii.  132;  killed 
in  battie  with  Crassus,  iii.  133 

Sphinxes,  distinction  in  the  sex  of  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian,  L  316 

Spolia  Opima,  cases  recorded  of,  ii.  162; 
the  third  and  last,  421 

Spurius  CassiuB,  the  author  of  three  works 
to  which  Kome  owed  her  greatness,  il 
234 

Spurius  Itelius  accused  of  aspiring  tc 
royalty,  ii.  252 

Standing  army  at  Rome  first  formed  by 
Marius,  iiL  78 

Statira,  wife  of  Alexander,  iL  78 

Statins,  the  poet,  iii.  467 

Statues,  sweating  and  weeping  of,  accounted 
for,  iu  552 

Steke  erected  by  S3sostris,  i.  120 

StiUcho,  guardian  of  the  emperor  Honorius, 
iii.  729;  his  victory  over  the  Goths  at 
Pollentia,  781;  the  deliverer  of  Italy, 
ib, ;  executed,  788 

Stoic  philosophy,  ii  128 

Suetonius  Paulinus  exterminates  the  Druids, 
iii  470;  defeats  Boadioea,  471 

Strategi,  their  importance  in  the  Athenian 
government,  i  354 

Stratogus,  the  chief,  a  sort  of  Premier,  ii 
20 

Sueves  in  Spain,  kingdom  of  the,  iii.  786 

Suevi,  confederacy  of  the,  iii  888 

Suffrage  (universal)  maidpuUUed  at  Rom«| 
iii  199 

Sulla  (L.  Cornelius)  distinguished  in  Africa 
under  Marius,  iii.  63 ;  negotiations  with 
Bocchus,  67 ;  rivals  Marius  in  the  Social 
war,  92 ;  obtains  the  corona  obsidionalis, 
94;  consulship,  95;  master  of  Rome, 
96;  embarks  for  the  Mithridatic  war, 
98 ;  personal  bravery,  110;  victory  over 
Fimbria,  111;  zeal  for  Greek  ^earning, 
112;  victorious  progress  in  Italy,  118; 
victory  at  the  CoUine  gate,  116 ;  assumes 
the  tiUe  of  Felix,  117;  dictator  for 
making  laws,  118;  terrors  of  his  pro- 
scription, ib. ;  his  policy  and  legislation, 
121;  criminal  code,  123;  remarks  on 
his  retirement,  124;  his  death  and 
funeral,  125 

Sulpicius  Galba's  (Servius)  atrocious  breach 
of  faith  with  the  Lusitanlans,  iii  540 
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Sulpiciiu  RufuB  and  the  Sulpician  xogation, 

iiL95 
Sumptuary  legislation,  ill  77 
Sunday,  iiL  682 
Sunday,  or  Dies  Solis,  origin  of  that  name 

of  the  day,  )il  682 
Sun-worship  at  Rome,  lil  609,  639,  682 
Sun-worshippers  in  Egypt,  1119 
Superstitions,  modem  priestcraft  paralleled 

with  Egyptian,  I  118 
Supremacy,  maxim  of  Roman  political,  ii. 

511 
Surenas  sends  Crassus's  head  and  hands  to 

Orodes,  iii.  212 
Surnames  of  honour  among  the  Romans,  iL 

682 
Swabia,  origm  of  the  name,  iii.  888 
Sybaris  and  "  Sybarite,"  I  868 
SyWester,  bishop  of  Rome,  iii.  694 
Symmachus,  the  philosopher,  the  apologist 

of  paganism,  iii.  728 
Syphax,  king  of  the  Massseeylians,  ii.  464 
Syracuse,  siege  of,  i.  621 
Syria  made  a  Roman  province,  iii.  151 
Syriac  language,  i.  51 
Syrian  monarchy,  review  of  the,  il.  489; 

the  last  great  oriental  empire,  ii.  499 
Syro-Ohaldaic,  the  vernacular  language  of 

Palestine,  ill  566 


Tabelljlria  (ieges),  ii  662 

Tacfarinas  rebels  against  Rome,  iii.  870 

Tacitus  on  the  Germans,  iii.  883;  draw- 
back on  bis  authority,  859 

Tacitus,  the  emperor,  his  reign  and  death, 
ill  641 

Tadmor,  iii  626 

Tages,  said  to  have  dictated  the  Etruscan 
sacred  books,  ii.  146 

Tanath,  the  Punic  goddess,  iL  884 

TanUlus,  tomb  o^  i.  258 

Tarentines  attack  the  Roman  fleet,  ii.  809 ; 
insult  the  Roman  ambassador,  i6. ;  thdr 
embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  810 

Tarentum,  aflfoirs  of,  it  807;  surrendered 
to  the  Romans  by  Milo,  322 ;  treaty  of, 
between  Octavian  and  Antony,  iii.  286 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  legend  of,  iL  189 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  usurpation,  iL 
207 ;  expulsion,  213 ;  death,  223 ;  tomb 
of  his  family,  214 ;  chronological  absurdi- 
ties of  his  story,  223 

Tarshish,  iL  851,  866 

Taste  for  art  consistent  with  savage  ex- 
cesses, iiL  150 

Tatars,  the  race  called  Scythians  by  the 
ancients,  iiL  737 ;  their  physical  charac- 
ters, ib. 

Taxes  under  the  Roman  empire,  iii.  822 

Te  Deum  laudamus,  the  anthem,  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  iiL  726 

Telamon,  decisive  battle  of^  ii.  421 

Telemachus,  the  monk,  self-devotion  of,  iii. 
781 


Tempe,  position  o^  L  409 ;  Athenian  retreet 

from,  410 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  described,  u  178; 

its  treasures  carried  off  by  Grassus,  ill 

177 
Ten  tribes,  oversight  causing  the  search  for 

the,  iiL  152 
Terence,  a  Carthaginian,  iL  683 
Terentilian  law,  ii.  248 
Terminus  (the  god)  and  the  Tennmalia,  ii. 

166 
Terminus  and  Youth  refuse  to  remove  from 

the  site  of  the  Capitol,  ii.  210 
Ternary  system  of  the  Latins,  ii.  179 
Terpander  the  father  of  Greek  music,  L 

870 
Tertullian,  apology  of,  iii.  606 
Tetricus,  emperor  of  the  West,  iiL  628; 

overthrown,  689 
Teutobei^  (forest  of),  the  scene  of  the 

destruction  of  Varus  and  his  legions, 

iu.  851 
Teutones  (the)  annihilated  by  Marius,  ilL 

75 
Teutonic  race,  its  Scandinavian  and  German 

branches,  iiL  840 
Teutonic  family  of  languages,  sub-divisions 

of,  iiL  724 
Thala  captured  by  Metellus,  iiL  62 
Thales,  of  Miletus,  eclipse  predicted  by, 

L  256 ;  founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of 

philosophy,  878 
Thames  crossed  by  Cesar,  iiL  218 
Thapsacus,  '*  the  &tal  ford,"  ii.  63 
Thapeus,  battle  of;  iiL  241 
Thasos,  Athenian  conquest  of,  L  467 
Thebes,  or  Diospolis,  foundation  of;  L  89 
Thebes,  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian,  L  114 
Thebes,  its  supremacy  under  Epaminondas, 

L  586 ;  surprised  by  the  Spartans,  668 ; 

short  ascendancy  of,  659;  massacre  at, 

by  Alexander,  iL  87 
Themistocles,  character  of,  L  401;  con- 
trasted  with  ArLstides,  ib,;   stratagem 

of,  424;  award  of  the  second  prize  of 

military    skill    to,    436;    his    treason, 

ostracism,   and  flight  to    Persia,  449; 

reception  by  Artaxerxes,  t&. 
Theocracy,  revival  of  the  Jewish,  L  168 
Theodoric,  kuig  of  the  Visigoths,  iiL  734 
Theodoric,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  iiL  746 
Theodosian  code,  the,  iiL  741 
Theodosius  the  Great,  emperor  of  the  East, 

iii.  723 ;  disarms  the  Goths,  ih, ;  master 

of  the  re>united  East  and  West,  725; 

extirpates  Arianism,  726;  his  penance 

for  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica,  727 ; 

divides  the   empire    between  Arcadiua 

and  Honorius,  729 ;  the  genius  of  Rome 

expires  with  him,  i6. 
Theodosius  IL,  reign  of,  iiL  730 
Theogiiis,  the  poet,  L  842 
Theogony,  Greek,  L  818 
Theology,  relation  of  history  to,  L  0 
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rhennopyls,  map,  i.  411;  Spartan  force 
for  its  defence,  ib. ;  attack  and  defence, 
of,  413;  monuments  at,  417;  effect  of 
the  battle  on  the  resolution  of  the  Greeks, 
ib, ;  saves  the  liberty  of  the  world,  418 

Thermopylae,  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
at,  u.  495 

Theseus,  his  remains  brought  from  Scyros, 
L  457 

Thespis  first  pyes  tragedy  its  dramatic 
character,  i.  474 

Thessalonica,  massacre  of,  ill  725 

Thessaly  described,  i.  857;  divided  into 
tetrarchies,  858 

Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  the,  I  582 

Thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  daring  the  captivity 
of  Valerian,  ill  628  ;  catalogue  of  theni, 
ib. 

Thirty  years'  truce  in  Greece,  i.  486 

Thothmes,  kings  of  Egypt,  I  117 

Thrasea,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  put  to 
death,  iil  424 

Thucydides,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  i.  466 

Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  I  478 ;  obser- 
vation on  the  speeches  In,  486 ;  contents 
of  his  history,  494 ;  banished,  610 

"  Thundering  Legion "  of  Christians,  iH 
620 

Tiber,  course  of  the,  iL  168 ;  various  names 
of  the  river,  170 

Tiberius  subjugates  Yindelicia,  iii.  881 ;  im- 
pression produced  on  the  Germans  by,  ib, ; 
German  victories,  848 ;  retires  to  Rhodes, 
ib, ;  a  private  citizen  there  for  seven  years, 
846 ;  morose  despondency  and  determina- 
tion of  character,  846,  854 ;  accession  to 
the  purple,  869 ;  moderation  of  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  872 ;  "  holding  a  wolf 
by  the  ears,"  iS, ;  withdraws  to  CapreiB, 
875 ;  debaucheries  of  his  retirement,  876 ; 
his  impenetrable  treachery,  877 ;  opinion 
of  his  insanity,  880;  addiction  to  the 
acts  of  divination,  881 ;  reluctance  to  visit 
Rome,  ib. ;  death,  882 

Tiberius  (son  of  the  emperor)  put  to  death 
by  Caligula,  iil  884 

Ticinus,  Hannibal  defeats  the  Romans  at 
the,  it  483 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  iii  146;  be- 
comes a  vassal  of  Rome,  149 

Tigranes,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  iii.  84S 

Tigranocerta,  site  of^  iii.  146;  taken  by 
LucuUus,  ib. 

Timocracy,  Greek,  i.  847 

Timoleon  liberates  Sicily,  L  662 ;  his  noble 
moderation,  ib, 

Tiryns,  massive  ruins  of,  L  821 

Titienses,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres,  il  170 

Titus  (son  of  Vespasian)  saves  his  father's 
life,  ill  397;  '*the  delight  of  the  hu- 
man race,"  466 ;  sent  against  Jemsalem, 
671  -,  intrigue  with  Berenice,  464;  works 
''the  wrath  of  God,"  ib. ;  takes  Jerusa- 
lem [fee  Jemsalem],  ill  461;  Jewish 
nd  of  his  torments,  iii.  468;    his 


Titus — continued. 

death,  462 ;  his  character,  464 ;  Arch  of^ 

681 
Toga,  varieties  of  the,  it  196;  Candida  and 

sordida,  668 
Togati  and  braocati,  Galli,  iL  881 
Toleration,  universal  religious,  the  noblest 

of  all  political  doctrines,  ill.  677 ;  edict 

of,  by  Galerius,  678 
Tomyris  and  Cyrus,  story  of,  I  282 
Tophet,  oridn  of  the  word,  il  882 
Torquatus  (T.  lianlius),  why  so  named,  11 

268 
Traditors,  Christian,  iil  668 
Tragedy,  history  of,  I  478 
Trafalgar,  one  of  the  great  sea  fights  for  the 

liberty  of  the  world,  1 429 
Tn^an,  consulship  of,  iil  478 ;  his  fianUy, 

487;    exterminates    the  delators,  489; 

his  title  of  Optimus,  490;    sumamed 

Dacicus,  491;  discouragement  of  clubs 

or  guilds,  496;   splendid  public  worics, 

497;  death  at  Selinus,  499;  his  death 

the  epoch  of  the  receding  limits  of  Rome, 

500 ;  bridge  of,  493 ;  column  of,  494 
Transmigration  of  souls,  Pythagorean  do<y 

trine  of.  I  876 
Treason  (law  of)  under  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, iii.  871 
Treasury  of  Rome,  distinction  between  the 

public  and  imperial,  iil  828 
Trebellianus  assumes  the  purple,  iil  629 
Trebia,  battle  of  the,  il  434 
Triangle,  a  Punic  emblem,  il  886 
Tribes  (Athenian)  divided  into   phratrin 

and  gentes,  I  345 
Tribes  (Roman),  thirty  new,  ii.  197 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  ii.  231 ;  their  inter- 
vention and  jurisdiction,  232 ;  nature  of 

their  power,  238 
Tribunus  Celerum,  il  218 
Tribus,  origin  of  the  word,  ii.  169 
Trilogies,  tragic,  i.  474 
Tripartite  descent  of  mankind,  I  84 
Tripartite  continent  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 

Africa,  physical  characters  o^  I  86 
Tripoly,  origin  of  the  name,  il  898 
Triremes  first  built  at  Corinth,  I  840 
Triumph  at  Rome,  last,  iil  661 
Triumvirate,  first   and    second,  iil   201; 

formal  constitution  of  the  second,  274 ; 

the  triumviral  pra<«cription,  275 
Triumviri  sent  to  Greece  to  inquire  into  the 

hiWB  of  Solon,  il  248 
Trojan  war,  a  local  war  magnified,  I  262 ; 

historical,    topographical,  and    literary 

questions  respecting,  817 
Troy,  Alexander  at,  il  47 
Truce,  the  fifty  years',  between  Athens  and 

Sparta,  I  611 
Truces  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  oon- 

trasted  with  modem  treaties,  l  462 
Troth,  phenomenal  and   absolute,  distil 

guished,  I  28 
Tryphon,  leader  in  the  servile  war,  iil  19 
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ToIUa  and  ber  &tber^8  statue,  legend  of^ 

ii.  207 
TaUus  HostUius,  il  177 
Tcmgusiaii  race,  the,  iii.  788 
Turanian  family  of  languages,  i.  64 ;  why 

10  called,  iS,;  their  a^lutinative  and 

monosyllabic  structure,  71 
Turin,  battle  of,  gained  by  Gonstanline  over 

the  army  of  Maxentius,  iiL  676 
Turkish  race,  the,  ill  788 
Tuscans,  destruction  of  thdr  naval  power, 

11268 
Tusculum,  the  first  whole*  state  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Roman  commonwealth, 

273 
Twelve  tables,  laws  of  the,  the  foundation 

of  Roman  jurisprudence,  iL  246 
Tyrannicide,  universal  ancient  opinion  in 

favour  of,  iii.  266;  (principle  of),  first 

martyrs  to,  I  861 
Tyrannies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  contempo- 
raneous establishment  of,  il  208 
Tyrants  of  Greece,  I  889 ;  the  age  of  the, 

840;  Greek,  diflRerence  between  the  fall 

of  Roman  kings  and,  ii.  216 
Tyre,  besieged  by  Alexander,  IK  69 ;  the 

prisoners  massacred  at,  ib,;  Phoenician 

name  of,  still  retained,  846 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  history  of,  ii.  846 
Tyrt»us*s  martial  ballads,  I  887 


UoRiAM  or  Finnish  race,  the,  lit  788 
Ulphilas,  the  great  evangelist  of  the  Goths, 

iii.  696 ;  translates  the  Bible  into  Gothic, 

724 
Ulpian,  the  jurist,  iii.  610 
Ulpias  Marcellus,  repulses  the  Caledonians, 

ill  624 
Unity  of  history,  i  8 
Cniversal  empire,  the  only  true,  I  248 
Universal  empire  (Roman),  a  preparation 

for  the  advent  of  the  deliverer,  iii  8 
Universal  monarchy,  God*s  sentence  against 

every  attempt  at,  I  81,  242 
University  of  Athens,  formed  by  the  schools 

of  philosophy,  I  481 
UnlTcrsity  of  Rome,  iii  608 
Ur  ot  the  Chaldees,  enquiry  into  the  site  of 

the  dty,  l  69 


Yadimonian  lake,  defeat  of  the  Etruscans 
at,  il  806 

VsB  victis,  il  267 

ViUens  (Flavius),  emperor  of  the  East,  ill 
718;  his  furious  Arian  persecution  of 
the  orthodox,  720 ;  publicly  baptized  by 
the  Arian  bishop  Eudoxus,  721;  firom 
his  reign  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the 
empire  dated,  «6. ;  death  at  the  battle 
of  Hadrianople,  722 

Valentia,  British  province  of,  iii  720 

Valentmian,  emperor  of  the  West,  ill  718 ; 
his  death,  720 


Yalentinian  IL,  emperor,  iii  t20;  re. 
placed  on  the  throne  by  Theodosiua, 
726 

Valentinian  m.,  ul  786 

Valerian  proclaimed  emperor,  iii.  623 ;  as- 
sociates GalUenus  in  the  government,  ib, ; 
defeated  and  taken  by  Sapor,  626;  in- 
dignities inflicted  on  him,  ib. 

Valerius  Poplicola,  ii.  221 

Valerius  and  Horatius,  the  first  who  bore 
the  Utle  of  consuls,  il  248 

Valerian  and  Horatian  Uws,  ib. 

Vandals,  whether  a  Teutonic  or  Slavonic 
people,  iii.  621 ;  besiege  Florence,  781 ; 
in  Spain,  732 

Varanee  V.,  the  Wild  Ass,  persecutor  ol 
the  Christians  in  Persia,  iii  741 

Varius,  the  epic  poet,  ill  287 

Varro,  era  of,  il  163 

Varus  (L.  Quintilius),  legate  in  Gennany, 
iii  860 

Varus  and  his  legions  destroyed,  iii.  861 ; 
his  lost  eagles  recovered,  867 

Vatia  (P.  Servilius),  gains  the  surname  of 
Isauricus,  ill  141 

Veil,  described,  il  266 ;  ten  years'  8i<^  ot, 
ib, 

VeUeius  Paterculus,  history  of,  iii.  878 

Venice,  bronze  horses  of,  ill  708 

Ventidius  defeats  the  Parthians,  ill  283 

Vercingetorix,  rising  of  Gaul  under,  iii  218 ; 
executed  by  order  of  Ciesar,  219 

Verres,  accusation  of,  by  Cicero,  iii.  80; 
€Soero*s  orations  against,  138;  list  of 
them,  139;  his  case  paralleled  only  by 
that  of  Warren  Hastings,  140 

Verulamium,  its  name  changed  to  St 
Alban's,  iii  678 

Verus,  joint  emperor  with  M.  Aurelius,  111 
616 ;  his  insolence  and  licentiousness  dup- 
ing the  Parthian  war,  617 ;  death,  620 

Vespasian's  (T.  Flavius)  war  in  Britain,  ifi. 
897 ;  appointed  by  Nero  to  conduct  the 
Jewish  war,  664 ;  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Alexandria,  482 ;  progress  of  his  cause 
in  the  East,  441 ;  as  emperor,  restorer  of 
the  state,  462 ;  purifies  the  Senate,  ib, ; 
builds  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  263; 
enmity  to  the  philosophers,  464 ;  Pliny's 
incidental  testimony  to  his  industry,  466 

Vestal  Ttfpns,  prostitution  and  execution 
of  three,  ill  42 ;  one  burned  alive,  468 

Vesuvius,  first  recorded  eruption  of^  iii 
132;  its  first  great  eruption  destroys 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  466 

Vetranio,  emperor,  ill  712 

Vettius  (T.),  insurrection  of;  378 

Via  Appia  from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  ii 
296 

Vicar  of  Italy,  iii.  708 

Vicars  of  dioceses  under  the  prsBtoiian 
prefects,  m.  707 

^cennalia,  of  ConsUntine,  festival  o^  fit 
696 

Victoria,  empress  of  the  West,  ill  628 
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Vlcus  Seeleratus,  il  20Y 
Yideant  consul^  &&,  import  of  the  for- 
mula, ill  86,  86 
Yindeticia  sabdued  by  Tiberiua,  UL  831 
Yindonissa,  the  Helvetian  capital,  ilL  449 
Yindex,  revolt  and  death  ot,  iiL  428 
Yirgil's  birth,  iii.  141 ;  fourth  eclogue  and 
the  Sbylline  books,  ii.  211 ;  question  of 
its  prophetic    character,  iii.   281;    his 
death,  826 
Yirginia,  story  of,  il  267 
Yirginius  Rufus,  iii  456 
Yiriathus,  character  and  victories  of,  il 
541;  recognised  as  king  of  Lusitania, 
542;  murdered,  t5. 
Yisigoths,  and  Ostrogoths,  ill  621 
Yisigoths,  kingdom  of  the,  in  France  and 
Spain,  one  of  the  starting  points  of  me- 
dieval history,  iii  734 
Yitellius  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne, 
Ul  432;    career    and    character,  438; 
killed  at  the  Germoman  stairs,  444 
Yologeses  destroys  a  Roman  legion  at  Ele- 

gia,iil517 
Yolsdans  and  ^quians,  wars  with,  ii.  258 
Yoting,  letters  used  in  Roman,  il  662 


Wall  of  Hadrian  described,  iii  605 

Walls  in  Britain,  Roman,  ill  604 

War,  ancient  and  modem,  courtesies  of,  iii 

229 ;  natural  retribution  for,  518 
Warriors,  death  of  great,  aflTecting  episodes 

of  history,  i,  898 
Wellington  and  Scipio,  parallel  between,  ii. 

474 ;  contrasted,  569 
Wolf  (bronze)  of  the  Capitol,  il  168 
Women,  ancient  German,  veneration  for, 

ill  334 ;  inspired  German,  ib. 
Wooden  walls,  orade  commanding  Athens 

to  trust  to,  I  408 
Writmg  (art  of),  its  antiquity  among  the 
Chaldaans,  I  201 ;  advances  from  picto- 
rial to  syllable  and  alphabetical,  I  202 


Xanthians,  self-immolation  of  the,  iii 
276 

Xenophanes,  his  doctrine  of  Pantheism,  i 
874 

Xenophon  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  I  639 ;  banished  for  fighting 
against  Athens,  539 ;  his  subsequent  life, 
640 

Xerxes,  accession  and  character  of,  I  403 ; 
leads  his  host  to  Sardis,  404;  bridges 
the  Hellespont  and  cuts  through  Mount 
Athos,  ib, ;  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
ib. ;  computation  of  the  Persian  host, 
ib. ;  his  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  414 ; 
his  retreat  decides  the  conflict  between 
Eastern  despotism  and  European  liberty, 
431 ;  perishes  by  a  conspiracy  of  his 
chief  officers,  ib. ;  the  Ahasuenis  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  !;81,  481 

Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  siguification  of  the 
words,  I  294 


Tsar,  ancient  Egyptian,  computation  ot 
the,  I  106 ;  Egyptian  vague  and  tropi- 
cal years  explained,  ib. ;  length  of  the 
dvU,  iii  249 

York,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government 
in  Britain,  iii  604 


Zama,  the  Waterloo  of  ancient  history,  li. 
474;  the  battle  described,  475 

Zamolxis,  a  Getan  deity,  ill  634 

Zela,  CsDsar's  laconic  announcement  of  his 
victory  at,  ill  150 

Zenobia,  wife  of  Odenathus,  iii.  626 ;  suc- 
ceeds to  his  power,  628;  her  learning 
and  fame,  636 ;  defeated  at  Antioch,  637 ; 
taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Rome, 
688 

Zeugitana,  map  of,  ii.  869 

Zion,  hill  of,  summit  levelled,  iii.  170 

Zoroaster,  traditions  respecting,  I  264 


THE   END. 
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